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Chapteh  XIX. 


THE  SUNSTROKE. 


A  TRAVELLER  in  a  tropical  country  goes  about  for  days,  or 
months,  and  braves  the  Him  and  the  climate,  and  suffers 
nothing ;  perhaps,  if  he  be  of  a  specially  hardy  raoidd,  scarcely 
thinks  about  such  a  thing  as  danger.  Suddenly  one  day  he  is  cleft 
down  by  a  sunstroke.  Why  that  day  more  than  another?  The 
conditions  were  the  same  to  allappearance  for  him  all  the  days  before. 
So  many  days  that  could  beeounted,  so  many  sun-rays  that  could  not 
be  counted,  bad  shone  on  bis  unharmed  head ;  and  why  on  this  one 
psnicular  day  does  this  one  particular  ray  cleave  him  down  ? 
Was  that  sunbeam  charged  from  all  eternity  before  to  do  the  work, 
as  Madame  de  Sevign4  declares  the  camion-ball  to  have  been  that 
struck  down  the  great  Turenne  ? 

The  question  is  asked  now  h  propoa  only  of  so  unhistoric  and 
unimportant  a  person  as  Clarkson  Fielding.  He  had  been  out 
and  about  the  world  for  many  years,  young  aa  he  still  was ;  he  had  , 
been  his  own  master  almost  since  he  was  a  boy  j  he  had  seen  many 
countries ;  he  was  fond  of  making  acquaintances  everywhere  ;  he 
moat  have  met  and  known,  on  a  moderate  computation,  some 
hundreds  of  pretty  women,  and  he  had  never  until  now  felt  one 
teal  thrill  or  pang  of  love.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  of  these  women  were  not  handsomer  and  cleverer  thaa 
Gmbrielle  V'antborpe;  and  yet  it  was  tbe  ray  from  Gabrielle'a 
kindly  eyes  that  gave  him  his  sunstroke.  The  thing  might  not 
have  been  surprising  if  ho  were  one  who  disliked  women  and 
kept  aloof  from  them,  and  was  at  last  drawn,  or  dragged,  into 
companionship  with  a  woman,  and  80  fell  the  easier  victim.     U  , 
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would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he  w6re  one  who  had  a  low 
opinion  of  women  (generally,  and  was  at  length  suddenly  forced  to 
see  that  there  was  one  woman  at  least,  deserving  of  a  better 
judgment.  Butl^ielding  had  always  liked  the  society  of  women,  so 
long  as  they  were  easy  and  agreeable.  He  liked  to  be  on  pleasant 
terms  of  cama/raderie  with  an  intelligent  woman  of  any  class ; 
and  even  if  she  were  not  particularly  intelligent,  as  in  the  case  of 
Janet  Charlton,  he  liked  her  if  she  were  genial  and  friendly.  He 
was  never  conscious  of  having  been  shy  or  constrained  in  the 
society  of  women :  there  never  was  a  time  when  he  could  not  have 
looked  a  girl  straight  in  the  face ;  there  never  was,  until  now,  a 
time  when  his  pulse  would  have  quickened  by  one  beat  at  meet- 
ing or  parting  with  a  woman,  except  as  it  might  have  quickened 
at  meeting  or  parting  with  some  msoi^  his  firiend.  Not  that  he 
had  not  had  flirtations  and  what  are  called  love  affairs.  He  was 
far  too  curious  a  student  of  human  *  nature  not  to  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  such  experiences;  but  he  had  never  found  his  rest 
much  disturbed  by  them.  The  moment  he  saw  Grabrielle 
Vanthorpe  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  did  not  even  take  him 
long  to  be  conscious  to  the  full  of  what  had  happened. 

He  did  not  by  ajiy  means  like  the  new  sensation.    It  disturbed 
him ;  it  was  opposed  to  all  his  ways ;  it  marred  his  easy  enjoy- 
ment of  life ;  it  was  a  new  and  strange  element  disarranging  the 
established  economy  of  his  irresponsible  existence.     He  had  known 
himself,  or  had  fancied  he  knew  himself,  for  some  time,  and  had 
never  supposed  he  could  turn  into  a  fond  lover.     Besides,  when 
the  new  sensation  came,  it  seemed  utterly  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  it  could  lead  to  anything  more  than  simple  disturbance 
to  himself.     He  did  not  even  stop  for  one  momeiK  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  Grabrielle  Vanthorpe  falling  in  love  with  him,  and 
marrying  him.     It  may  as  well,  indeed,  be  said   that  if  the 
possibility  had  occurred  to  his  mind  at  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
acquaintance,  it  would  have  brought  him  little  comfort.    He  did 
not  want  to  be  married  ;  he  did  not  think  he  was  by  any  means 
the  sort  of  person  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  a  married 
life.    It  seemed  to  him  as  much  out  of  klaeping  with  all  his 
schemes  and  ideas  of  existence,  as  to  be  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     How  was  a  man  to 
know,  he  had  sometimes  thought  in  other  days,  whether  he  would 
like  to  be  married  or  not?    A   woman   might  be  very  good 
company  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  every  day  and  for  ever  ?    He 
rather  sympathised  with  the  American  lady  who  declined  to  get 
married  on  the  ground  that  the  couldn't  have  a  man  always 
e  at  her  heels.    He  did  not  feol  the  least  anxiety  to  have 
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tvoman  always  ilim^rliug^  at  his  heels.  It  would  be  intolerable 
(fhen  the  thing  was  done  to  know  that  it  could  not  be  undone,  and 
hid  to  be  tolerated. 

Therefore,  when  Fielding  became  conscious  of  the  new  sensation, 
he  chafed  against  it  vehemently.  He  tried  hard  to  shake  himself 
loose  of  it;  perhaps  we  may  say  to  \a.\i-^  himself  out  of  it.  He 
tried  not  to  believe  in  it.  For  a  while  he  really  did  not,  or  would. ' 
Dot, believe  in  it.  Death  is  a  thing  for  others,  not  for  us — that  we 
aliknow,  Thestrange  new  pain  that  would  seem  to  us  significant 
beyond  misapprehension  for  another,  cannot  be  death  for  us — oh, 
nil,  it  ia  impossible ;  it  is  this,  it  ia  that,  it  cannot  be  death.  So 
it  was  at  first  with  Fielding  and  his  new  sensation.  It  could  not 
l*iove:  abtiiud,  impossible.  But  after  a  little  there  was  no  mis- 
laldng  the  thing;  and  Fielding  looked  the  reality  fairly  in  the 
fece,  and  saw  that  his  time  too  had  come,  and  that  the  whole  condi- 
lioM  of  his  life  had  changed.  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  could 
ever  again  steep  hia  senses  so  in  forgetfulness  that  the  time  to 
come  should  be  aa  the  time  that  was  now  gone  for  ever. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  past  life  seemed  now  as 
barren  in  his  eyes  aa  the  future.  It  seemed  far  worse :  it  seemed 
odious  as  well  aa  barren.  He  hated  the  recollection  of  the 
MpMienws  he  had  gone  through ;  the  pitiful  amusements, 
nMK^gaoble  companionships,  the  worthless  enterprises,  the  vapid 
UMt^of  change,  the  selfish  pursuit  of  pleasures  and  whims — 
■d'  di,  such  tasteless  pleasures,  such  paltry  whims!  His 
Ijrutlier  now  seemed  to  him  a  thousand  times  superior,  for  all  his 
oddities  and  his  nonsense,  Wilberforee  had  some  purposes  of 
pactical  good,  at  least.  He  bustled  and  fussed  and  busied  himself 
^lout  schemes  which,  if  they  came  to  anything,  would  do  good  to 
Kmebady.  Nobody  on  earth  woidd  be  the  better  for  hia,  Clark- 
ton  Fielding's,  having  lived ;  or  need  care  twopence  if  he  were  dead. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  some,  at  least,  of  Fielding's 
respect  for  the  schemes  of  Sir  \\41berforce  came  from  hia  obser\'a- 
tjon  of  the  respect  with  which  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  listened  to 
them.  Gabrielle,  as  we  know,  held  nothing  alien  from  her  which 
in  the  slightest  degree  concerned  the  good,  or  even  the  comfort, 
of  s  man  and  a  brother ;  and  she  had  always  listened  with  an 
interest,  the  more  flattering  because  it  was  genuine,  to  Sir 
Wilberforce's  expiwitions  of  the  good  he  was  about  to  confer  on 
civilbed  mankind,  by  his  various  applications  of  practical  science 
to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  every-day  life.  Fielding 
began  to  grow  more  and  more  full  of  regard  for  \\'i]  her  force.  In 
propoitloD  to  the  strength  of  his  old  reluctance  to  come  nearjhis 
bnrtiiw  was  now  the  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  him.     Through. 
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half  his  life  Fielding  had  made  up  hia  mind  that  hia  elder  brother 
disliked  him,  and  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  would  be  eorry 
to  see  him  again  ;  and  now  that  he  found  Wilherforce  so  Eimple, 
so  straightforward,  so  affectionate  in  his  peculiar  way,  the  heart  of 
the  younger  man  went  out  towards  him  with  a  remorseful 
tenderness.  No  one  could  have  obliged  Fielding  more  than  by 
trying  to  injure  Sir  Wilherforce,  and  giving  him,  Fielding,  a 
chance  of  getting  at  the  wrong-doer.  He  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  be 
taking  care  of  Wilherforce,  who  was  so  much  his  senior;  for  there 
was  something  unspeakably  Iwyish,  not  to  say  childlike,  in 
Wilberforce's  oddities  and  fads,  and  unnecessary  unresting  activity. 

'  Tell  you  what,  Clarkson,'  the  elder  said  one  day  as  they  were 
leaving  Gahrielle  Vantborpe,  '  that's  one  of  the  nicest  women  I 
know.     You  don't  think  bo,  no  ?  why  not,  Clarkson  ?  why  not  ? ' 

'  I  didn't  say  she  wasn't  one  of  the  nicest  women  I  knew,' 
Fielding  said  ;  '  I  think  she  is  the  best  woman  I  ever  saw,  and 
the  most  beautiful  too,  and  the  cleverest,  and  the  sweetest,  and 
the  dearest — and  anything  else  you  like,  Wilherforce,  I'm  open 
to  a  competition  to  see  who  can  sa,y  the  most  in  her  praise,  like  two 
of  the  shepherds  in  Virgil  singing  the  praises  of  some  idyllic  girl.' 

'  No,  I  don't  think  I'll  venture  to  compete,  Clarkson — you  had 
always  more  of  the  literary  turn  than  I,  my  hoy  ;  and  I  never 
could  care  anything  about  these  thingc  of  Virgil ;  stupidest  things 
in  the  world  they  seem  to  me  :  I  suppose  yon  do  really  like  them, 
since  you  say  you  do  ;  but  I  give  you  my  word,  I  never  could  see 
anything  in  them  hut  silly  stuff,  don't  you  know  'i ' 

'What  do  they  prove,  after  all?'  Clarkson  asked  ironically, 
thinking  of  Newton  and  'Paradise  Lost.' 

'  Exactly,'  Wilherforce  said  very  contentedly  ;  '  there  it  is ; 
what  do  tliey  prove  ?  Why,  look  here,  Clarkson,  these  Romans,  do 
you  know,  witli  their  poets,  and  their  Tityruses,  and  Amaryllisep, 
and  all  that  lot,  they  hadn't  a  chimney  to  their  houses.  Call  that 
greatness  ?     I  don't.' 

'  Well,  if  I  don't  agree  with  you  in  all  that,  I  do  agree  with 
you  about  Mrs.  Vantborpe,  Wilherforce;  I  think  her  a  charming 
woman,  and  a  woman  with  a  character  and  a  heart,' 

'  (Had  to  hear  you  say  so,  Clarkson  ;  you  have  seen  the  world 
and  cities  and  all  that,  like  who  is  it — Ulysses  or  somebody— and 
you  ought  to  be  a  judge  of  character.  A  man  might  do  worse 
than  marry  Mrs.  Vantborpe ;  eh,  Clarkson,  don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

Fielding  was  surprised  at  this  remark,  and  looked  into  hia 
brother's  face.     Wilherforce  was  quite  unmoved. 

'Tell  you  what,  Clarkson,  I  wish  she  would  marry  me;  I  do 
^^deed.    I  am  not  much  of  a  manying  man ;  but  I  suppose  a  man 
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will  bo  expected  to  marry  some  time  or  other.  It's  a  sort  of 
social  duty  one  owes,  I  bike  it ;  people  will  look  for  it ;  and  I  think 
iliiiabout  time  for  me  to  be  making  up  my  mind.  I  am  not  like  yon 
with  all  the  world  before  me;  I'm  getting  on,  you  know.  I  have  been 
ihiniting  of  this  a  good  dsal  lately ;  ever  since  I  came  to  know  her.' 
Fielding  murmured  out  something  about  its  being  very 
natural  and  very  proper,  and  doing  equal  honour  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  somebody ;  he  did  not  exactly  explain  whom  he  meant. 
He  was  indeed  much  bewildered. 

'She's  (lie  nicest  woman  I  ever  knew,' Sir  "Wilberforce  went 
on;  'much  the  nicest.  She  has  no  stuff  and  nonsense  about  her; 
and  she  takes  an  interest  in  things ;  I  never  knew  so  young  a 
woman  take  such  an  interest  in  things.  She  would  make  \ 
capital  wife.  A  deuced  deal  younger  than  I  am,  of  course;  but  I 
don't  liiink  that  is  a  matter  of  any  consequence;  and  then,  having 
been  left  a  widow  all  at  once,  you  know,  there's  a  kind  of  gravity 
ibout  her,  so  that  one  doesn't  think  of  her  exactly  as  if  she  were  a 
oere  girl,  you  know ;  and  there  wouldn't  appear  all  the  discrepancy 
that  there  is.' 

Fielding  had  indeed  often  noticed  that  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  her  life  had  given  a  sort  of  sweet  gravity  to  Gabrielle's 
maoDer  that  made  her  seem  less  young,  less  like  a  girl,  than  she 
rwHy  was.  Still,  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  Sir 
Will)erforce  seemed  to  him  something  preposterous. 

'  Of  course,  this  is  all  between  ourselves,  Clarkson ;  I  have  only 
Wn  thinking  of  it  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  you  know  ;  I  wouldn't 
neution  it  to  anyone  but  you  for  all  the  world.  I  don't  know,  of 
fourw,  whether  she  would  have  me.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  felloi 
■  handsome  young  woman  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  ;  I 
know  that  pretty  well,  not  being  quite  a  fool,  Claikson.  But  then 
I  could  offer  her  a  good  position,  you  know,  and  money  enough ;  and 
I  fancy  I  shouldn't  make  half  a  bad  husband  ;  and  a  woman  might 
do  worse,  mightn't  she,  Clarkson  ?  eh,  eh  ?  don't  yon  think  so  ? ' 

Clarkson  really  did  Ihink  so.  He  thought  a  woman  might  do 
a  great  deal  worse  than  marry  his  honest,  kindly,  fuEsy  brother; 
and  he  said  as  much  with  empbaBis. 

*  Thank  you,  Clarkson ;  thank  you  very  much  ;  I  know  you 
mean  what  you  say. — Well,  we'll  think  it  over.  You  know,  when 
one  has  gone  to  all  this  trouble,  and  has  had  all  these  houses 
arranged  as  perfectly  as  the  practical  science  of  the  day  can  make 
them,  one  is  boimd,  I  suppose,  to  put  a  woman  over  them,  isn't  he  ? 
peoplx  will  expect  it ;  people  will  expect  it.  Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 
The  conversation  threw  Fielding  into  a  contemplative  mood. 
That  wu  one  of  the  nights  when  he  tirst  went  back  to  his  old 
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lodgings  in  Bolingbroka  Place.  He  found  his  way  into  his  dw  " 
unseen  and  unnoticed  by  the  Charltone,  or  any  one,  and  he  began, 
almost  without  thiukiog  of  it,  to  put  a  few  things  together,  as  a 
man  dues  who  is  preparing  for  a  journey,  ^^''ould  she  marry  Wilber- 
force?  he  kept  asking  himself.  Why  not?  There  could  hardly  be 
a  better  fellow ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
woman  in  Oabrielle's  position  coutd  be  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
attractions  of  a  title  and  great  wealth.  And  what  if  she  did  many 
Wilberforce  ?  why  should  he.  Fielding,  feel  in  any  way  astoniehed, 
or  shocked,  or  grieved?  He  had  not  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
her  marrying  any  one,  but  was  it  at  all  likely  she  would  remain, 
or  be  allowed  to  remain,  in  mere  unmeaning  widowhood  all  her 
life  ?     She  was  only  a  girl  yet ;  why  should  she  not  marry  ? 

Exactly;  why  should  she  not  ?  Yet  the  thought  of  such  a  thing 
leemed  to  make  Fielding  weary  of  the  son  ;  seemed  to  make  the 
stars  lose  their  fire.  His  impulse  was  to  go  away ;  go  away  at 
once,  and  never  come  back.  With  all  his  joyous  temperament,  his 
general  good  spirits,  and  his  indomitable  ease  and  familiarity  of 
manner  to  all  comers,  ho  bad  a  great  deal  of  nervousness  and 
sensitiveness  in  his  compositioo,  and  was  liable  to  intervals  of 
profound  depression.  There  is  a  preposterous  Englishman  ia  a 
once  famous  French  novel,  of  whom  it  is  told  that  his  mother 
always  called  him  '  poor  sensitive ; '  such  was  the  tender  and 
delicate  melancholy  of  his  insular  nature;  he  was,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  a  La  n  cash  i  rem  an.  Now,  Fielding's  young  mother,  while 
greatly  amused  at  this  French  idea  of  a  typical  Lancaahireman — 
a  class  of  person  towards  whom  she  felt  but  slight  attraction — was 
yet  pleased  to  discern  in  her  boy,  even  at  bis  thoughtless  years, 
something  of  that  sensitive  nature,  so  rare  among  Englishmen,  and 
she  loved  to  call  him  '  poor  sensitive.'  Some  of  her  friends  laughed 
at  her,  seeing  how  healthy,  strong,  and  fearless  the  boy  was 
growing  iip,  seeing  that  there  never  was  a  dog,  however  uncouth  or 
savage,  that  he  coidd  not  play  with  at  first  sight ;  not  a  colt  he 
could  not  ride ;  no  man  or  woman  he  could  not  question  and  get  into 
talk  with.  But  the  mother  knew  something  about  the  true  nature  of 
her  boy,  for  all  that.  She  had  had  the  benefit  of  all  his  little  con- 
fidences ;  she  had  known  how  he  would  creep  into  her  arms  and  cry 
because  of  supposed  slights  I  hit  no  one  but  she  ever  thought  he  had 
felt ;  because  of  pathetic  scenes  or  suggestions  that  no  one  but  she 
could  ever  have  fancied  likely  to  touch  him.  She  had  known  how 
norae  music  affected  him ;  and  some  lines  of  poetry.  She  h.id  known 
him  to  he  so  much  affected  by  a  little  poem  be  once  found  in  a 
country  newspaper  that  she  had  to  steal  it  away  from  him,  to  keep 
bim  from  reading  it  again  and  again,  and  always  with  tears,  although 
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tiie  poem  did  not  contain  a  single  allusion  to  the  stock  BuhjpctB 
of  Uie  pathetic  by  which  cliildren  are  commooly  affected.     The 
lines  were  from  some  collection  of  poems  with   which  she  was  not 
acijiiainted,  and  no  name  was  attached  to  them  in  the  newspaper ;' 
but  Fielding  found   out  years   and  years   after  that  they    were*  I 
by  William  Blake.    His  mother  was  not  so  far  wrong  when   she 
oalled  him  poor  sensitive,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  after  the 
man  in  the  '  Juif  Errant."    It   was  this   very  sensitiveness  which 
nobody  but  Iiis  mother  saw  in  him  that  drove  him  away  from  his   i 
father's  house  in  resentment  of  fancied  slights,  in  anticipation  of  1 
injustice  that  he  now  saw  would  never  have  been  done. 

Yet  he  rallied  again  after  the  talk  with  Wilberforce,  and  ' 
Kliooled  himself  into  a  saner  mood,  and  he  went  back  to  his  ' 
brother's  house,  and  visited  Gabrielle  again,  us  we  have  seen,  and 
resolved  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter.  But  lie  was  greatly  hurt 
It  first  by  Gabrielle's  manner  to  him  the  morning  when  she  bade 
him  defiance  in  defence  of  the  beauteous  Paulina;  and  he  went 
back  to  his  den  that  night,  and  tried  a  joyous  supper  with  the 
Charltone,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  leave  England  at 
once-  It  was  not  any  better  with  him  when,  thinking  over  all  that 
had  passed,  lie  began  to  see  that  tiabrielle  had  Iwen  very  much  in 
the  right,  and  had  shown,  even  in  Jier  unwisdom  and  her  quixotry, 
just  Hiat  chivalrous  spirit  whicli  he  bo  much  admired  in  her.  The 
more  foolish  her  conduct  appeared  in  a  worldly  sense,  the  more 
generous,  the  more  truly  like  herself  it  showed  to  bim.  He  begai 
to  think  liow  very  like  she  was  to  the  kind  of  ideal  character  which, 
in  hia  days  of  fanciful  boyhood,  he  used  to  set  out  as  the  model  on 
which  to  mould  himself.  He  began  to  be  sentimental  and  egotistic 
then  and  there,  and  to  declare  that  she  was  like  his  better  self— 
that  Providence  had  sent  her  to  be  a  better  self  to  him ;  and  that 
only  peirerse  chance,  and  the  world,  and  the  devil,  could  have  come 
between  him  and  her.  But  this  highflown  mood  soon  sank,  fell 
into  the  marsh  of  reality.  'She  doesn't  care  for  me;  not 
(traw,' he  told  himself;  'I  know  that  well  enough:  why  should  she? 
how  could  she  'i  I  liave  never  done  anything  such  a  woman  could 
care  about.  Wilberforce  is  a  thousand  times  a  better  felloi 
every  een^.  I  wish  she  had  never  brought  us  together — such  a 
good  fellow  as  he  is  ;  and  now  the  moment  I  have  found  him,  I 
must  Io6c  him  again.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  her.  I  was  happy 
before  I  saw  her — oh,  no,  I  was  not.  I  cjin  only  be  happy  by 
remembering  her.     Wliat  an  ass  I  am  I ' 

This  was  the  only  conchision  at  all  satisfactory  at  which  he 
cotiJd  arrive.     There  are  two  famous  mortals  whom  the  njagic  of 
translates  into  the  form  of  the  ass.     One  is  Bully  Bottom ; 
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tlie  other,  and  mucli  older,  is  the  hero  of  Apuleiiis.  Bottom  did 
not  know  of  his  asa'a  head  ;  his  elder  brother  in  misfortime  was 
only  too  consfious  of  the  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  him. 
Some  thought  of  this  was  whimsically  passing  through  the  brain  of 
Fielding.  '  At  least,'  he  said, '  I  am  like  the  fellow  in  Apuleius ;  if 
I  am  an  nss,  I  know  it.' 

ClIArTER   XX. 

SIR  wudkbfobce's  iutertentiok. 

When  the  excitement  of  her  discussion  with  Fielding  was  over, 
and  she  had  formally  proclaimed  herself  the  protectress  of  Paulina 
against  the  world,  Gabrielle  began  to  feel  a  little  dispirited  and 
blank.  She  waa  convinced  that  she  had  been  in  the  right,  and 
that  she  could  not  have  acted  otherwise;  but  she  was  sorry  to 
have  had  to  act  in  any  way  that  might  offend  Fielding. 
She  became  more  and  more  sorry  for  it  as,  during  the  course  of  the 
next  day  or  two,  Paulina  kept  insinuating  explanations  of  Fielding's 
dislike  of  her  in  a  manner  which  was  not  clear  enough  to  challenge 
any  comment,  and  which  Gabrielle  felt  she  had  better  decline  to 
encourage  by  any  manner  of  notice.  She  felt  herself  more  inclined 
every  hour  to  shrink  from  close  contact  with  Paulina,  The  house 
seemed  to  have  l>een  made  unwholesome  by  the  strange  woman's 
presence.  Gabrielle  lay  awake  at  nights  thinking  with  a  strong 
sense  of  repugnance  that  Paulina  was  sleeping  not  very  far  off. 

Fielding  she  did  not  expect  to  see  soon  again.  She  could  not 
even  desire  to  see  bim  as  long  as  Paulina  remained  in  the  house. 
It  was  a  great  sacrifice,  she  thought,  to  have  displeased  him  for  the 
sake  of  Paulina.  Yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that 
it  was  any  part  of  her  duty  to  accept  unproved  accusations  against 
this  poor  outcast  of  respectability,  or  to  turn  Paulina  out  of  doora 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  proprieties  and  the  conventionalities  of  the 
world.  But  like  all  women,  even  the  strongest  and  bravest,  she 
felt  it  a  terrible  trial  to  have  to  stand  up  alone  against  the 
opinions  of  her  little  world.  .She  could  not  but  rememl>er  too 
that,  of  all  men  she  had  ever  met,  Fielding  seemed  the  least  likely 
to  be  governed  by  any  servile  regard  for  the  mere  conventionalities 
of  society. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  when  one  morning  she  saw  Sir 
Wilberforce  ride  up  to  her  gate.  He  looked  so  stout  and  strong, 
so  healthy  and  rosy,  as  he  checked  his  horse  and  was  preparing  to 
dismount,  that  his  very  presence  seemetl  an  antidote  against  morbid 
thoughts  and  fearsome  misgivings.  She  remembered  at  that 
moment   a   saying   of  Lady   Honeyhell's — '  Eh,   my   dear,   your 
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ifomin'a-riglits  theory  and  jour  womun's  independence  are  all 
vaiy  well  for  fair  weather ;  but  when  anything  is  going  wrong,  it's 
a  great  comfort  to  have  a  man  in  the  hoiiae  to  advise  with.'  Sir 
Wilberforce  seemed  to  be  just  the  sort  of  man  a  woman  would  like 
tn  have  in  the  house  under  any  untoward  circumstances  re<)iiiring 
firm  counsel.  Gabrietle  found  herself  almost  admiring  him  as 
ibt  saw  him  get  oflf  his  horse;  and  she  went  promptly  to  her 
dnwiDg-room  to  welcome  him.  If  lie  had  been  at  all  a  vain  man, 
be  might,  with  such  purposes  as  be  bad  communicated  to  his 
brotlier,  have  drawn  cheering  auguries  from  the  evident  pleasure 
nlli  which  Gabrielle  received  him. 

'Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  my 
brotlier  Clarkson  ?  lie  hasn't  turned  up  now  for  two  dpys.' 

Gabrielle  felt  confused  somehow,  she  could  not  tell  why. 
Perhaps  she  wondered  why  Sir  ^'itberforce  should  have  asked  her 
iDjthing  about  his  brother. 

'He  sometimes  goes  off  to  the  phice  he  used  to  live  in — the 
place  where  you  saw  him  firft,' Sir  Wilberforce  esplained;  'but 
be  always  came  back  the  next  morning.  Don't  know  why  be  ever 
'tnt  there,  I'm  sure;  said  it  kept  up  bis  title  to  independence,  or 
fomething  of  the  kind ;  queer  fellow,  Clarkson ;  always  was ;  you 
uaiieistand  hia  ways  as  well  as  I  do,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  I  date  say. 
But  this  time  he  hasn't  come  back,  and  I  haven't  heard  anything 
about  him,  and  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  because  the  last  time  I 
iaw  him  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  call  on  you — two  days  ago.' 

'But,  Sir  Wilbt rforce,  you  don't  think,  I  hope,  that  we  have 
been  murdering  him  secretly.  Miss  Elvin  and  I  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  I  can  assure  you  ;  nothing  of  the  kind ;  never  thought 
of  Kucb  a  thing,  give  you  my  honour.  Bub  did  be  call  on  you  that 
day?' 

*  VeB,  he  was  here  for  a  short  time,'  Gabrielle  said,  remember- 
ing with  a  sort  of  compunction  that  they  had  had  something  like 
a  quarrel ;  '  and  I  am  afraid  we  did  not  part  the  very  best  of 
biendi.  Sir  Wilberforce ;  but  that  wouldn't  account  for  his  not 
going  back  to  your  house,  would  it  ?  ' 

'  You  didn't  part  the  best  of  friends  ?  how  was  that,  I  should 
like  to  know.  I  hope  it  wasn't  Clarkson's  faiilt.  I  don't  think  it 
could  have  been,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  if  you'll  pardon  me  for  saying 
so  much  ;  because,  don't  yoii  know,  Clarkson  thinks  the  world  and 
all  of  you.     You  should  hear  him  talk,' 

'  It  was  not  his  fault  altogether,  Sir  Wilberforce  ;  but  I  don't 
tbiak  it  was  all  my  fault  either.' 

'Tell  us  all  about  it,'  Sir  Wilberforce  said,  with  a  good- 
humoured  bluntnesB,  drawing  a  scat  close  to  her  and  bestowing 
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himself  to  listen,  as  if  ber  consenting  to  tell  him  all  about  it  n 
a  mere  matter  of  course. 

Gabrielle,  now  sadly  in  want  of  a  confidant,  was  only  too  glad 
to  get  one  of  Sir  Wilberforce's  mature  years.  She  bad  been 
making  up  her  mind  to  send  for  Major  Leven;  she  had  almost 
thought  of  going  to  Mrs.  Leven  and  appealing  to  her  feelings. 
Now  she  did  not  attempt  to  resist  Sir  Wilberforce's  frank 
appeal;  and  she  told  him  the  whole  story,  beginning  pretty  well 
at  the  beginning,  so  fur  as  she  knew  it.  She  told  him  what 
Clarkson  had  advised  her  to  do  with  Paulina,  and  wound  up  by 
asking  dmply,  'Now,  Sir  Wilberforce,  you  know  it  ail — and  what 
am  I  to  do  with  this  poor  woman  ? ' 

Sir  Wilberforce  thought  the  matter  gravely  over,  and  shook  his 
head  more  than  once. 

'  I  fnncy  Clarkson  was  right,  you  know,'  he  said  at  last ;  '  he 
must  ha4'e  kuown  a  deal  more  about  her  than  you  or  I,  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  ;  and  he  isn't  an  unkindly  fellow,  Clarkson.' 

'  But  he  says  she  really  is  what  she  professes  to  be —  she  really 
is  my  brother's  widow,  Sir  Wilberforce.' 

'  Just  so,  just  so  ;  exactly ;  that  may  be  all  right  enough  :  but 
that  isn't  the  point  bo  far  as  3-ou  are  concerned,  don't  you  see?' 

'  I  don't  see  it  by  any  means ;  I  think  it  is  the  very  point..  Sir 
Wilberforce.  I  am  afraid  you  are  just  as  bad  as  he.  How  can  you 
both  be  so  unkind  to  this  poor  woman  ?' 

'  \\'hy,  you  see,  it's  partly,  I  dare  say,  because  we  both  think 
more  of  you  than  we  do  of  her.  She  may  have  been  your  brother's 
wife  and  yet  she  mayn't  be  by  any  means  the  sort  of  person  for  you 
to  have  in  your  house.  Young  fellows  when  tliey  go  abroad  to 
these  places,  you  know,  are  apt  to  pick  up  with  such  extraordinary 
kind  of  women,  and  marry  them,  by  Jove,  before  they  know  where 
they  are,  or  what  they  are  doing.  I  way,  wasn't  it  lucky  Clarkson 
didn't  fall  in  love  with  any  woman  of  that  sort  ?  If  he  did,  he's 
just  the  man  to  marry  her,  I  fancy.' 

'  But  alxiut  this  poor  creature — you  see  we  are  only  conjectur- 
ing all  these  dreadful  things.  Sir  Wilberforce.' 

'  I  dare  say  Clarkson  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  he  said  ;  he 
couldn't  well  tell  you,  you  know.  ^\Tiy  doesn't  this  person  go  to 
the  mother  of  her  husl>and  ?  there  would  be  the  place  for  her — 
she  hasn't  any  claim  on  you.' 

'.She  says  so;  she  is  very  honest,'  pleaded  liabrielle. 
'  Tiien,  why  does  rho  com  ?  to  yoii  ?  why  doesn't  wlie  go  to  the 
other  lady?' 

'  Well,  perhaps  l)ecause  she  fancied  I  miglit  be  more  sympathe- 
,  iic ;  (T  she  heard  of  me  first.' 
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'Not  a  bit  of  it ;  excuse  me,  I  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  not 
ftiapathetio ;  but  that  isn't  her  reason  for  settling  down  on  you. 
It'i because  there  is  no  man  here  to  deal  with.  Let  her  go  to  Major 
Leven ;  let  him  tackle  her.' 

Gabrielle  could  not  help  thinking  that  Major  Leven  would  he 
about  ss  easily  talked  over  a.<<  anybody  iu  the  world. 

'I  was  going  to  write  to  Major  Leven,' she  said;  '  lamaniiiouB 
list  he  fihould  come  and  see  this  poor  woman.'  ' 

'  I'll  see  her,"  Sir  Wilberforce  said,  rising  from  his  chair  with  an 
air  of  business-Uke  promptitude.  '  I  understand  all  that  sort  ot 
thing;  I've  heen  a  magistrate  since  before  you  were  bom,  I  dare 
»y.    Where  is  she  ?     I'll  go  to  her.' 

'  I  will  ask  her  to  come,  if  you  wish — ' 

'  No,  no,  my  dear  lady ;  you  mustn't  be  present,  if  you  please. 
1  ebould  much  rather  talk  to  her  myself.  Tell  your  servant  to 
riioir  me  to  where  she  is,  I'll  soon  get  to  know  all  about  the 
whole  affair.' 

Sir  Wilberforce  waa  evidently  about  to  enter  on  a  formal 
examination  of  Paulina,  after  the  regular  fashion  of  a  coimty 
jiirtice  of  the  peacj  interrogating  some  new  tramp  or  alien  beggar 
who  has  ventured  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Oabrielle  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

'But  I  don't  think  she  would  like  to  be  taken  in  that  way, 
Sir  Wilberforce.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  try  to  relieve  ine  of 
some  trouble :  but  would  it  be  fair  to  my  brother's  widow  to  treat 
her  as  if  she  were  a  person  of  suspicious  character  ?  She  is  here  as 
)  guest  and  not  as  a  prisoner.' 

Sir  Wilberforce  shook  his  head  and  sat  down  again. 

'Where  do  yo*i  keep  your  property,' he  asked — 'jewels  and  i 
IhibgA — plate  and  things  ?  plate  at  the  hank  ?  '  | 

'Everything  of  that  kind  that  I  have  is  in  this  house — not 
much.  Sir  Wilberforce,'  said  Gabrielle,  smiling  and  likewise  blnah- 
ing.  His  good-humoured,  brusque,  dictatorial  way  was  not  to  be 
misted,  even  although  Gabrielle  began  to  think  that  he  was 
looking  on  her  as  a  fool. 

'  Never  do,  never  do,'  Sir  Wilberforce  went  on,  '  Ridiculous 
to  have  a  place  like  this  with  only  women.  Coachman  even — does 
he  Bleep  on  the  premises  ? ' 

*Mr.  Bramble  does;  he  is  my  housekeeper's  husband,  Sir 
Wilberforce.' 

*  That  old  man  I  saw  the  other  day  ?  Well,  he  would  not  be 
much  good,  I  fancy.' 

'  But,  -Sir  Wilberforce,  really  it  isn't  a  case  of  standing  siege, 
I'he  house  isn't  going  to  Ijc  attacked  by  the  forty  tb\evea — %xA 
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even  if  it  were,  I  don't  see  how  poor  Paulina's  being  here  would  li 
likely  to  make  things  any  the  worse.  She's  not  in  league  witi|| 
the  captain  of  the  hand.     This  house  is  not  a  grange.' 

'Not  a  what?'  Sir  Wilher  force  asked.  He  was  not  strongoi 
Shakespeare. 

'Well,  I  mean  it  isn't  like  a  lonely  country  house.  Besides, 
this  poor  Paulina — what  on  earth  is  there  ahout  her  that  makes 
you  all  go  wild  with  suspicion  ?  you  are  as  bad  as  your  brother.'  | 

'  You  don't  know  much  about  this  sort  of  people ;  and  you  a 
BO  awfully  good-natured,  you  know.     Well,  do  you  think  I  mayn^H 
see  this  person  and  talk  with  her  a  little  ?' 

'  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  her  shown  off  like  a  wild  animal,  Sir 
Wilberforce;  or  to  have  her  treated  as  if  she  were  a  prisoner.  Do 
please  to  understand  that  she  is  my  sister-in-law,  who  has  been 
guilty  of  no  greater  crime,  so  far  as  I  know,  than  that  of  coming  to 
ask  me  to  help  her  in  making  herself  known  to  her  liusband's 
mother.' 

'  Well,  look  here ;  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  comply  with 
her  wish  at  once.  Turn  her  over  on  Major  Leven  and  his  wife; 
they  will  understand  how  to  deal  with  her  much  better  than  you 
can.  Tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  :  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
citU  on  Major  Leven  at  once.  I'll  go  over  there  now,  and  tell  him 
all  about  the  whole  affair,  and  let  him  come  and  see  this  woman. 
It  really  is  his  business  much  more  than  yours,  don't  you  know.' 

Gabrietle  could  not  disput-e  this  fact.  Sir  Wilberforee's  offer 
relieved  her  of  a  difficulty.  She  was  really  growing  much 
distressed  by  the  presence  of  Paulina.  There  was  no  talk  of 
Paulina's  returning  to  her  lodgings,  or  sending  for  her  child. 
W'hen  Gabrielle  asked  her  about  the  boy  she  only  evaded  any 
answer,  or  laughed  and  assured  her  the  boy  was  all  right,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  brought  over  to  her  the  very  next  day,  and  that  he 
should  stay  there  if  Gabrielle  liked  him.  But  the  boy  did  not 
make  his  appearance  nil  the  same,  and  Gabrielle  could  not 
but  remember  Fielding's  urgent  advice  to  her  to  press  for  some 
information  about  the  child.  In  other  ways  too  the  companionship 
of  Paulina  became  distressing.  She  talked  with  the  maids  a  great 
deal,  and  asked  them  a  variety  of  questions  and  made  odd  jokes 
with  them.  She  rang  her  bell  incessantly,  and  sometimes 
apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have  a  chat  with  any  of 
the  servants ;  unless,  indeed,  when  she  wanted  a  little  dry  sherry 
or  some  soda-water  with  a  dash  of  brandy.  She  scowled  so 
fiercely  at  Miss  Elvin  more  than  once  that  that  young  lady 
declared  herself  in  bodily  fear  of  Paulina,  and  protested  that 
Paulina  would  certainly  tniUTler  some  one  before  she  left  the  hoasQ. 
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Gabrielle  deapiged  these  terrors,  and  was  determined  that  she 
would  not  be  frightened  out  of  sheltering  Paulina  as  long  as 
nothiog  worse  than  lack  of  polite  manners  could  be  ascribed  to 
her;  but  in  the  mean  time  her  presence  aeemed  to  vulgarise  the 
wrj  atmosphere.  It  was  a  great  relief,  therefore,  to  Gabrielle  when 
Sir  Wilberforce  took  on  himself  the  task  of  calling  on  Major 
Leven, and  directing  his  attention  to  Paulina.  Gabrielle  liked  Sir 
Wilberforce  so  much,  and  thought  him  bo  kind  and  fatherly,  that 
she  did  not  mind  in  the  least  making  use  of  his  vohmteered 
intervention.  Nothing  could  be  more  remarkable  than  the  manner 
in  which  she  seemed  to  have  struck  up  a  friendship  with  him. 
They  might  have  been  uncle  and  niece,  she  thought.,  so  fi-ee  and 
friendly  and  trusting  they  were.  She  might  have  been  his  ward 
and  be  her  guardian.  Truly  it  is  to  he  observed  that  Gabrielle.  had 
ratber  a  rapid  way  of  striking  up  friendships  and  of  making  con- 
fidants ;  and  perhaps  if  Sir  Wilberforce  had  known  how  quickly  her 
likings  were  formed,  he  would  have  felt  less  gratified  by  her  manifest 
liking  for  him.  The  liking  was  manifest,  however,  and  he  rode 
away  very  cheery  and  delighted  to  do  her  a  service.  He  sang  in 
imapnation  a  sort  of  '  Tirra-Lirra,'  like  a  middle-aged  liancelot  of 
the  more  than  middle-aged  nineteenth  century,  as  he  went  on  hia 
way  to  Major  Leven,  It  must  be  owned  that  Gabrielle  did 
actually  cast  a  glance  from  one  of  her  windows  after  him  as  he 
trotted  off,  looking  firm  and  healthful  and  magisterial,  with 
hi«  sleek  groom  behind  him — ^just  the  very  model,  to  all  outward 
■eeming,  of  the  man  a  young  woman  in  perplexity  would  rely  on 
for  comfort  and  aid. 

'  Absurd  to  have  her  living  all  alone  in  that  sort  of  way,'  the 
stout  Sir  Lancelot  said  to  himself  as  he  rode  on.  '  Never  do,  never 
do.'    Then  his  spirits  began  to  sing  '  Tirra-Lirra '  again. 

[  Wht  had  Clarkson  Fielding  been  so  unwise  as  to  argue  and 

endeavour  to  convince  Gabrielle  ?  He  should  not  have  discussed 
the  question  of  Paulina's  treatment :  he  should  have  done  some- 
thing forthwith,  and  confronted  Gabrielle  with  accomplished 
realities.  For  all  that  experience  of  men  and  cities  on  which  Sir 
Wilberforce  had  complimented  him,  he  had  not  anything  like  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  women  which  came  instinctively  to 
hia  home-keeping  brother's  homely  wits.    Sir  Wilberforce  made  up 

I    bia  mind  at  once  that  it  would  '  never  do '  to  have  PauUoa  «3.^^V<^  j 
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OD  Gabrielle ;  that  when  Clarkson  spoke  againat  the  woman  these 

must  be  matter  in  it ;  and  he  decided  that  she  must  be  got  out  of 
the  house  directly. 

The  end  proved  to  be  very  easily  brought  about.  Paulina's 
little  plot  was  soon  exploded.  As  she  would  probably  have  put  it 
lierself, '  the  game  was  np  '  in  a  moment.  A  very  brief  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  Major  Leven,  at  the  instigation  and  with  the 
companionship  of  Sir  Wilberforce,  and  witli  the  help  of  Scotland 
Yard,  turned  far  too  much  light  on  the  immediate  plans  of  Philip 
Vanthorpe's  widow.  To  begin  with,  her  one  child  liad  died  before 
she  came  to  Europe,  and  she  bad  been  in  active  negotiation,  with 
the  help  of  the  woman  in  whose  house  she  lodged  on  the  Surrey 
side,  to  supply  his  place  with  a  hired  darling,  in  order  to  establish 
an  irresistible  claim  on  Mi's.  Leven  and  the  family  generally. 
That  was  enough.  Into  her  past  life  there  was  no  need  to  enquire 
closely.  Sir  Wilberforce  prudently  suggested  that  the  less  anyone 
now  knew  about  it  the  better.  It  was  arranged,  however,  that  she 
should  be  offered  a  small  yearly  sum,  provided  she  took  herself  away 
from  London  and  did  not  notoriously  misconduct  herself.  But  to 
this  proposal  the  high-souled  Paulina  replied  by  snapping  her 
fingers  in  the  face  of  Major  Leven  who  made  it,  and  informing 
him  that  she  was  not  to  be  kept  quiet  on  such  terms  as  tliat.  She 
now  boldly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  her  little  plot :  to  adopt 
her  own  expression,  she  '  faced  the  music'  She  avowed  that,  as  her 
child  was  dead,  she  meant  to  have  hired  another  one,  '  to  gammon 
the  old  lady,'  and  she  laughed  boisterously  at  the  severe  language 
which  Slajor  Leven  began  to  use  in  reprobation  of  her  conduct. 

'Keep  your  twopenny-halfpenny  allowance' — such  were  her 
irreverent  words — -Til  have  the  pleasure  of  making  your  lives 
miserable  for  it.  Look  out  for  me,  Major ;  tell  the  old  lady  she'll 
hear  from  me  once  or  twice  before  all's  done.  Tell  her  she  hasn't 
heard  the  last  of  Paulina  Vanthorpe,  not  by  a  long  way.' 

'  There  are  laws  in  this  land,  Madame,'  Major  Leven  said  with 
dignity. 

'  So  there  are,  old  boy,  and  mother-in-laws  too,'  the  undaunted 
Paulina  replied,  *  and  I  mean  to  go  for  one  of  them  one  of  these 
days.' 

*  I  presume  I  need  not  say  that  you  are  to  leave  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe's  house  ?  '  Major  I^even  said. 

'  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  hasn't  a  house  to  leave.' 

'  This  house,'  Major  Leven  said  with  emphasis. 

'This  house  ain't  Mrs,  Vanthorpe's;  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  rich 
relations  are  turning  her  out  of  house  and  home ;  she  may  go  and 

in  the  streets  for  all  they  care ;  I  am  Mi-s.  Vanthorpe.'  _ 
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Major  Leven  winced,  but  he  could  not  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
her  sUtament. 

'  I  mean  Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe,"  he  said. 

'  Yoa  ought  to  say  what  you  mean,'  was  Paulina's  comment. 

'  You  will  leave  this  house,  of  course  ? ' 

'  m  Bettle  all  that  with  my  sister-in-law  Gabrielle,'  Paulina 
replied  grandly.     '  She's  the  only  Christian  in  the  lot.' 

Even  Major  Ijeven  was  displeased  with  Gabrielle.  He  could 
not  but  think  that  she  had  in  some  way  brought  this  dreadful 
woeoan  on  them  all,  and  made  them  ridiculous  and  exposed  them 
to  an  almost  unlimited  possibility  of  shame  and  scandal.  Gabrielle 
did  not  venture  to  ask  him  what  Mr.s.  Jjcven  said  about  the  whole 
afiair.  In  truth,  Mrs.  Iveven  had  not  said  much.  She  resolutely 
declined  from  first  to  last  to  see  Paulina,  or  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  her,  beyond  making  the  offer  of  the  anniml 
grant  which  Paulina  had  so  contemptuously  spumed.  Her  words 
about  Gabrielle  were  few  and  harsh,  '  Will  you  ask  that  mad 
girl,' she  said  to  Major  Leven,  'to  cease  once  for  all  from  trying 
Ui  bring  further  disgrace  on  the  family  of  lier  dead  husband  ? ' 
Major  IjCven  did  not  bear  this  message  to  Gabrielle,  He  did  not 
MV  that,  whenever  his  wife  spoke  of  her  now,  she  only  called 
her  'that  mad  girl.'  But  he  did  remonstmte  with  Gabrielle 
finnly  and  somewhat  sadly  od  her  impulsiveness;  and  she  felt  his 
words  keenly.  Major  Leven  saw  dreadful  things  looming  in  the 
[Btnre.  He  wisheivery  much  Paiilina  had  taken  the  money  :  he 
wished  they  had  offered  her  more  at  first.  He  felt  sure  she  would 
be  as  good  as  her  word,  imd  would  try  to  inflict  all  manner  of 
annoyance  upon  them.  He  even  feared  she  woidd  not  leave 
Cibrielle's  house.     He  spoke  of  his  fear  to  Gabrielle, 

'  Hadn't  I  better  do  something,  Gabrielle  ?  She  can  be  got  out 
of  the  house,  you  know,  if  she  won't  go  quietly.  But  I  don't  see 
how  yon  are  to  manage  with  lier.  You  are  far  too  soft.  She 
will  easily  talk  you  over.     Hadn't  I  better  take  some  steps  ?' 

'  Thank  you,  no,'  Gabrielle  said  quietly,  '  If  I  have  brought 
this  on  myself,  I  can  get  out  of  it  myself,  I  don't  believe  the 
poor  creature  is  so  bad  as  you  all  appear  to  think.  I  am  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  her.  I  have  more  faith  in  human  nature  than 
even  you.  Major  Leven,  although  you  used  to  teach  me  once  that 
above  all  things  one  must  not  lose  faith  in  the  better  part  of 
buman  nature.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,'  Major  Leven  said,  a  little  softened ;  '  but 
that  WM  in  dealing  with  untutored  aboriginal  races,  you  know,  and 
not  in  the  case  of  creatures  spoiled  by  the  neglect  of  society — 
having  all  the  viciouenesB  of  our  effete  civilisation  grafted   tfa  \.q 
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the  wild  passions  of  the  savage.'  Major  Leven  was  gliding 
insensibly  into  the  eloquence  of  St.  Jameses  HalL 

*  Well,  you  must  leave  me  to  deal  with  my  aboriginals  in  my 
own  way,  Major  Leven.  You  need  not  be  alarmed  for  me.  I 
shall  go  into  the  lioness's  cage,  without  any  fear,  and  come  out  all 
right.  I  believe  I  could  have  dealt  with  this  poor  woman  better 
than  any  of  you — at  all  events  for  what  remains  I  mean  to  try.' 

There  was  no  coping  with  the  mad  girl  in  one  of  these 
humours.  Major  Leven  left  her,  not  without  pity  and  r^^t. 
^  At  all  events  old  Bramble  is  in  the  house,'  he  said  to  himself, '  a 
hale  old  fellow,  and  there  are  several  women ;  I  don't  see  how  any 
harm  can  come  to  the  girl.'  He  remained  more  than  an  hour 
near  the  house,  however,  and  when  he  was  going  away  he  took  a 
policeman  into  his  confidence  and  bound  him  to  keep  a  special  look- 
out over  Grabrielle's  little  demesne. 

Meanwhile  Grabrielle  had  entered  the  cage  of  the  lioness.  She 
went  to  Paulina's  room  at  once.  She  did  not  knock  at  the  door, 
fearing  that  Paulina  might  lock  herself  in  and  refuse  to  see  her, 
but  boldly  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  At  first  she  was  a  little 
startled.  Paulina  lay  upon  the  hearth,  her  face  downward,  writh- 
ing like  one  in  passion  or  in  pain,  and  beating  the  floor  with  her 
hands.  Grabrielle  never  wanted  more  than  a  second  of  thought  to 
regain  her  courage.  She  stooped  down  and  touched  the  woman's 
shoulder.  Paulina  leaped  to  her  feet  vrith  a  spring  which  might  in- 
deed have  almost  reminded  one  of  the  leap  of  the  lioness.  She  con- 
fronted Gabrielle  with  glaring  eyes  and  passion-distorted  features. 
Her  half-bare  arms  appeared  to  have  the  muscles  and  strength  of  an 
amazon.  At  the  sight  of  Gabrielle,  however,  her  expression  became 
less  fierce,  and  she  muttered  something  about  having  been  sleep- 
ing, and  tried  to  pull  herself  into  more  seemly  condition. 

'  Paulina,'  Gabrielle  said  in  her  quiet,  sweet  tone, '  I  am  sorry 
for  all  this,  very  sorry.  You  ought  not  to  have  deceived  me  about 
the  child.     I  was  your  friend.' 

*  There,  there ! '  Paulina  said  vehemently  ;  '  don't  say  any  more 

about  it.     I  know  I  did  wrong.    I  don't  care  a 1  mean,  I  don't 

care  a  button  about  thttti ;  but  I  do  care  about  you.  If  I  had 
known  you  longer,  I'd  have  let  you  into  the  secret ;  I'd  never  have 
tried  to  deceive  you.' 

It  was  not  clear  whether  Paulina  meant  that,  if  she  had  known 
Gabrielle  better,  she  would  have  shown  her  appreciation  of 
Gabrielle's  sense  of  honour  by  taking  her  into  the  plot  about  the 
child.  It  is  possible  this  may  have  been  her  meaning.  Poor 
Paulina's  moral  sense  was  a  little  perverted.  The  idea,  however, 
fiid  not  occur  to  Gabrielle. 
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'It  was  a  very,  very  wicked  thing,  Paulina,  she  began  to  say, 
'to  try  to  deceive  Mrs.  Leven  or  any  one  about  the  child.  You 
ourt  feel,  every  woman  nmst  feel,  how  wrong  and  wicked  that 


'You  may  say  anything  you  like  fo  me,  Gabrielle,' the  im- 
penitent  Paulina  said, '  I  don't  mind  anything  from  you.  But  if 
jou  were  like  me,  you  know,  left  a  widow,  and  tired  of  knocking 
about  the  world,  and  wanting  to  be  taken  in  somewhere  aud 
allowed  to  live  a  decent  life,  you'd  do  many  shabby  things  to  get 
what  you  wanted.  At  least,  you  wouldn't,  perhaps ;  but  I  never  was 
good  like  that — and  moat  women  woidd  do  like  me,  you  bet.' 

Gabrielle  saw  the  futility  of  sermonising  on  the  subject  just 
&)».  She  had  not,  perhaps,  any  great  faith  in  set  preaching  to 
sinners  just  at  the  moment  when  their  punishment  was  about  to 
Mupon  them.  Preaching  and  penalties  did  not  seem  to  her  to 
Duke  a  becoming  companionship. 

'When  am  I  to  go  ?  '  Paulina  suddenly  asked,  with  the  fierce 
liglit  coming  into  her  eyes  again. 

'  You  need  not  go  until  you  are  ready,  until  you  like,'  Gabriello 
uswered.  '  And  you  must  let  me  know  what  you  are  doing, 
Paulina:  I  must  help  you  in  some  way;  you  will  come  and  see  me 
lometimes.' 

'  Then  you  ain't  going  to  turn  me  right  out  of  doors  ?  I  haven't 
p)t  to  leave  this  very  moment  ? ' 

'Not  this  moment,  nor  to-night ;  only  when  you  are  ready  to 
(0,  and  like  to  go.' 

'  But  tliat  old  Major  talked  of  my  being  sent  out  of  this  at 
*»».' 

'  Major  Leven  is  a  kind  good  man,  Paulina ;  you  must  remem- 
berthat  you  were  deceiving  him  and  his  wife  very  cruelly,  and  you 
couldn't  expect  him  to  think  well  of  you.  But  Major  Leven  is  not 
tie  owner  of  this  house.' 

'  So,  thank  the  Lord  1 ' 

'See,  Paulina,  you  must  want  money,  perhaps.  I'll  leave  that 
purse  on  yuiir  table  ;  take  just  what  you  want ;  take  it  all  if  you 
•snt  it,  it  is  not  a  great  deal ' 

'I  have  gold  chains  and  things,  I  can  get  money  for  them — I'm 
not  proud.' 

'  But  they  were  given  you  by  your  husband,  I  suppcse :  you  must 
not  part  with  them,  Paulina ;  110,  take  what  you  want  from  me  for 
lie  present,  until  you  see  what  you  can  turn  yourself  to ;  there  must 
be  many  ways  for  a  woman  of  energy  and  spirit  to  make  a  living 
in  London.     We   will   try   to  do    something ;   but  I  think   you 
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would  be  better  out  of  London  perhaps.  Would  you  like  to  return 
to  America  ? ' 

Paulina  made  no  reply,  but,  to  Gabrielle's  utter  astonishment^ 
seized  her  in  her  strong  white  arms,  lifted  her  fairly  off  her  feet^ 
caught  her  up  to  her  breast  as  one  catches  a  child,  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  and  then  set  her  down.  Grabrielle  stood  ruffled  and 
panting,  and  feeling  terribly  imdignified. 

^  You  are  a  liftle  darling,  and  a  blessed  angel,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all,'  Paulina  exclaimed.  *  I'll  never  harm  you  or  annoy  you, 
Grabrielle,  you  m^y  take  your  oath  of  that.  But  I'll  have  it  out  of 
them  ;  I'll  have  it  out  of  /tim.' 

Gabrielle  did  not  think  at  the  moment  of  who  the  '  him '  might 
be.  She  assumed  that  Paulina  was  threatening  the  Levens,  and 
she  began  to  remonstrate. 

*  I  wouldn't  touch  their  money — did  you  hear  ?  I  wasn't  to  be 
bought  off  at  such  a  price  as  that.  Revenge  is  sweeter  than  that 
much,  anyhow.  I'll  have  it  out  of  hvm  too ;  I  owe  him  a  score,  and 
it  has  to  be  worked  off.  I  would  not  touch  their  money,  Grabrielle, 
but  yours  is  a  different  thing ;  I  have  no  revenge  in  for  you.  And 
look  here,  Gabrielle,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  before  we  part: 
do  you  know  a  cad  and  a  sneak  called  Robert  Charlton  ? ' 

*  I  know  a  Robert  Charlton — ' 

*  Very  well,  that's  the  chap.  Don't  you  try  to  do  any  good  for 
him,  he  ain't  worthy  of  it.  It  was  he  first  gave  me  your  name  and 
your  address,  and  helped  me  to  all  this ;  he's  a  cad.  I'll  make 
use  of  him,  perhaps — but  don't  you  have  anything  to  say  to  him ; 
he  ain't  for  the  likes  of  you.  All  right,  now,  Gabrielle ;  leave  the 
purse  here,  and  I'll  not  trouble  you  long.     You  trust  me  ? ' 

She  had  by  this  time  worked  herself  into  something  like  com- 
posure, and  had  brought  her  dress  and  her  hair  into  a  semblance  of 
array.  As  she  stood  in  the  deepening  dusk,  tall  and  etately,  with 
her  strong  and  shapely  arms  seen  and  her  eyes  still  flaming,  and 
with  tlie  ravages  of  time,  and  paint,  and  passion,  and  tears,  only 
faintly  visible  in  the  dim  light,  she  seemed  like  some  savage  queen 
challenging  the  confidence  of  a  doubting  stranger.  Gabrielle  could 
not  help  looking  at  her  with  a  certain  artistic  admiration. 

'  I  trust  you  in  this  ;  of  com-se  I  do,'  Gabrielle  said.  '  I  would 
have  trusted  you  in  everything,  Paulina.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  you  were  not  as  true  to  me  as  I  would  have 
been  to  you.' 

Paulina  only  answered  by  a  half-impatient  gesture,  as  of  one 
who  would  ask,  *  What  is  the  good  of  going  over  all  that  now  ? ' 
Gabrielle  felt  that  there  was  indeed  no  good  in  going  over  it. 
Paulina  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  penitent  for  what  she  had 
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except  alone  for  not  having  '  played  the  square  game,'  as  she 
have  called  it,  vith  so   good  a  creature  aa  Mrs.  Albert 

kbrielle  left  her.  A  few  momenta  after  it  happened  thai  Miss 
was  passing  along  one  of  the  corridors  and  she  met  Paulina. 
Perhaps  the  singer  expressed  some  pity  or  scorn  in  her  eyes,  or 
dtet  her  skirts  a  little  too  ostentatiously  around  her  to  let  the  out- 
mit  of  respectability  go  hy.  Anyhow,  Pauliaa  suddenly  stopped 
and  teized  Misa  Elvin  by  her  two  thin  sallow  wrists,  and  shook  her 
mtil  Paulina's  own  bangles  rattled  like  cymbals  in  the  affrighted 
captive's  ears. 

'Do  you  know  that  I  could  lift  you  up  in  one  hand,  and  chuck 
you  over  these  balusters  ? '  Paulina  asked,  and  she  fixed  her  fierce 
eyes  on  Miss  Elvin's  feeble  struggles  and  shivers.  '  Do  you  know 
that  I  could  strangle  you,  or  soap  you  ia  two  across  my  knee  ? 
There,  get  away  with  you,  and  put  on  a  civil  face  when  next  you 
meet  me.' 

Poor  Misa  Elvin  vanished  in  mere  hysterics. 
That  night  Gabrielle  wat  in  her  room  alone.  She  had  seat  her 
maid  to  bed,  but  she  had  as  yet  no  notion  of  going  to  bed  herself. 
Her  window  was  open  to  the  skies,  like  that  of  Irene  with  her 
dedinies  of  whom  Edgar  Poe  sings.  The  soft  night  air  came  with 
benign  coolness  and  freshness  across  the  trees  of  the  park.  The 
nanQur  of  London  was  subdued  to  a  low  rushing  sound,  as  that  of 
some  fiu-  distant  waterfall.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were 
ray  bright,  and  appeared  to  be  in  movement  of  iinwonted  energy 
through  the  still  heaven.  Ciabrielle  seemed  as  if  by  looking  up  to 
the  sky,  and  abstracting  herself  from  the  sight  of  the  trees  and  the 
wUs,  she  could  actually  feel  the  motion  of  the  earth  through 
qiiee.  She  had  some  need  to  abstract  herself  from  realities 
Did  to  indulge  in  fancies ;  for  there  bad  of  late  been  many 
dio^eeable  influences  afl"ecting  her  lifc,  and  the  conditions 
rf  her  existence  had  been  disturbed  by  more  than  one  un- 
"rfcome  and  uncongenial  intrusion.  She  was  glad  in  one 
•mae  that  Paulina  was  to  go ;  and  yet  she  felt  some  pity  still 
for  the  woman,  and  she  was  sorry  (hat  it  was  from  her  house  Paulina 
had  to  be,  as  it  were,  thrust  forth.  She  was  lieginning  to  have  a 
diabeartening  and  tormenting  doubt  as  to  the  virtue  of  acting 
»l*ay§  on  generous  impulses.  She  was  having  it  forced  upon  her 
that  tlic  efTorts  she  loved  to  make  for  people's  good  were  for  the 
nwit  part  ending  in  miserable  failiu'e.  She  had  not  brought 
hai>piDesE,  it  would  seem,  but  misery  to  the  Charltons.  She  had 
done  no  good  for  poor  Paulina ;  she  had  embittered  Mrs.  Leven 
against  herself  more  than  ever.     She  seemed  to  have  oflTended  and 
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estranged  Glarkson  Fielding:  she  was  beginning  to  have  grave 
doubts  concerning  the  gratitude  and  the  truthfulness  of  Gertrude 
Elvin.  She  feared  that  she  had  been  too  friendly  with  Walter 
Taxal ;  she  began  to  find  out  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  treated 
as  if  he  were  of  like  age  with  Sir  Wilberforce  Fielding.  In  short, 
her  mind  was  a  good  deal  perturbed  with  doubts  of  herself,  and  of 
the  success  of  the  good  purposes  to  which  a  little  while  ago  she 
fondly  believed  she  was  devoting  her  exist,ence,  and  thereby  render- 
ing it  justifiable. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  rapid  succession  of  little  knocks  at  her 
door,  and  before  she  could  rise  the  handle  was  turned  from  out- 
side, and  Miss  Elvin  came  in  with  all  the  manner  of  one  who  has 
been  considerably  scared. 

*0b,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  not  in  bed,'  the  child  of  song  ex- 
claimed, her  eyes  almost  starting  from  her  head ;  *  I  thought  I 
would  come  and  see  you,  if  you  were  up.     I  am  so  frightened.' 

She  (lid  look  scared  certainly,  but  she  had  not  forgotten  to  make 
herself  as  picturesque  as  possible  even  in  her  alarm.     She  was 
only  half-dressed ;  ])ut  was  in  a  very  artistic  condition  of  undress, 
with  her  hair  all  floating  on  her  back  and  shoulders — just  such 
ddsliabillo  as  the  most  prudent  heroine  of  romance  might  not  object 
to  be  found  in  if  the  flames  were  breaking  out  and  the  lover  wet* 
expected  every  moment  to  burst  into  the  imperilled  damsel's  chaiP' 
ber  and  bear  her  away  to  safety. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Gertrude  ? '  Gabrielle  took  the  girl*^ 
•land  and  led  her  gently  into  the  room.  Gabrielle  was  not  easily 
put  in  personal  fear,  and  she  assumed  that  this  would  be  only  ^ 
question  of  robbers,  or  of  a  mouse,  or  perhaps  even  a  blackbeetle* 
She  knew  that  Miss  Elvin  was  of  the  highly  wrought  temperament 
that  lives  in  exaggeration. 

*  That  woman,  that  dreadful  woman  I  I  am  so  much  afraid  of 
her.     I  am  t^ure  slie  means  to  kill  me  I ' 

*  Do  you  mean  poor  Paulina?  '  Gabrielle  asked,  not  altogether 
without  a  tone  of  contempt  in  her  voice. 

*  I  do,  I  do ;  she  hates  me  ;  there  is  something  deadly  about 
her  ;  she  will  try  to  kill  me,  I  know.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  gone 
to  liudy  llonoylx^U's  yesterday  I ' 

'  Sit  down,  Gertrude,  and  tell  me  what  you  are  afraid  of.' 

*  Mayn't  I  lock  the  door  first  ? ' 

'  No,  that  would  be  rather  ridiculous,  wouldn't  it  ?  as  if  we 
were  two  frightened  children.' 

*  But  I  am  so  frightened — oh ! '  The  girl  looked  over  her 
shoulder  towards  the  doorway  as  if  she  expected  some  grisly 
apparition  to  cross  the  threshold. 
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Gabrielle  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  looked  out  along  the 
corridor.  There  was  no  one  there.  All  seemed  quiet.  She  came 
back  and  eat  down  by  the  singer. 

'Come,  Gertrude,  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

'That  woman  hates  me,'  Miss  Elvin  began  ;  'that  you  know — 
ynu  must  have  seen  it,  and  she  ia  a  dreadful  woman." 

'Well,  but  to-night?' 

'  I  was  in  my  room,  not  very  long  ago,  and  I  wa.s  undressing, 
ud  I  had  made  the  lamp  very  low  ;  I  don't  like  tight;  and  it  waa 
wiy  low,  like  twilight.  And  suddenly  I  heard  the  door  open 
»o(l!y,  softly,  behind  me,  and  tliat  woman  crept  into  the  room.' 

■  Paulina — came  into  your  room  ?  ' 

'  She  did ;  I  saw  lier.  She  came  in  and  looked  round,  and  her 
ficc  was  all  black  with  rage  and  liate,  and  her  eyes  were  like  the 
eje«  of  a  tiger,  or  a  devil,  or  something,  and  she  made  towards  the 
bed,  and  I  know  if  I  had  been  asleep  she  would  have  killed  mel 
Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  you  may  wonder,  but  I  know  she  wuuld. 
And  then  she  saw  me — Oh  \ ' 

'She  saw  you?     Did  she  say  anything?' 

'Xot  a  word ;  but  she  glared  at  me  with  the  expression  of  fi 
dnnon,  and  I  didn't  dare  to  stir;  I  thought  she  was  going  to  kill 
tuf.  I  couldn't  move,  dear  Mrs.  Vanthorpe;  no,  not  to  Bave  my 
life.  I  seemed  to  he  paralysed,  aa  one  is  in  a  nightmare,  you  know. 
f  seeraed  to  be  in  some  horrible  dream.' 

'  I  think  you  must  bave  been  in  a  dream,  Gertmdc ;  the  light 
"M  low,  and  it  was  late,  and  you  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  this.' 

'Ob,  no,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  Oh, how  could  that  be  ?  I  had  my 
lair  dowD,  I  was  brushing  my  hair,  the  brush  never  fell  from  my 
lnoil.  Oh,  I  hadn't  a  thought  at  sleep.  If  I  had  been  asleep  she 
would  have  killed  me.' 

'  But  why  should  she  want  to  kill  you  ?  Did  she  say  any- 
UuDg?  What  did  she  do  when  you  looked  up?  Did  she  see 
jw't' 

'Oh  yes,  her  eyes  met  mine.     She  glared  into  my  eyes.' 

'And  said  nothing  all  this  time  ? ' 

'Not  B  word.  It  wasn't  a  long  time,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
>■  if  ages  must  have  rolled  by  in  that  moment — ages.' 

'Ye»,  j&,  of  course ;  we  know  all  that,'  Gabrielle  said  a  little 
impaUently ;  *  but  did  nothing  come  of  this  ?  Did  she  stand 
looking  at  you,  and  you  sit  looking  at  her,  and  neither  speak  one 
mrd  to  the  other  ? ' 

'I  didn't  dare  to  speak  to  her,  I  didn't  dare  to  say  a  word,  I 
Udn't  the  power.  When  she  saw  that  I  waa  up  and  dressed,  and 
tint  she  couldn't  kill  me  in  my  iileep,  she  gave  a  laugb— OV,  t 
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Hn.   TanthoqK:,   sadi  a  lujcli!     If  joa  rrer  kend    m    devil 


^Bnt  I  nerer  did,  Gotnide;  a>  the  compariiwin  inrt  of  anyoae 
tome.    Anjiiovy  she  langbed?' 

'  She  did — such  a  Imngfa !  I  know  it  v«s  like  m  deviTs  laogfa. 
A  lov  fiendish  dmckle— oh,  I  shmll  never  have  it  out  of  my  ean 
or  oat  of  my  mimL^ 

'Oh,  yes,'  aid  GmhaeOe  qmetlr, '  I  have  no  doobt  you  will ; 
bat  I  daie  say  it  was  a  disagreeable  laugh.  I  sfaoald  not  like  a 
woman  eoming  into  my  bedroom  late  at  night  to  peifonn  m  laugh 
there.     What  happened  then? ^ 

'  Then — oh,  then  she  went  oat  of  the  rocMn  and  closed  the  docnr 
bdiind  her.* 

'Then,  is  that  all?' 

'  All !  dear  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  is  not  that  enough?  I  know  yoa 
are  ever  so  brave,  and  I  am  not :  but  still,  if  that  woman  had 
soddenly  come  into  yoar  room  late  at  night  and  ^ared  <m  yon  in 
that  way,  you  would  have  been  fri^tened  too.^ 

'  Well,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  thought  it  veiy  odd  conduct. 
But  then  she  is  an  odd  person.  Sie  has  not  been  long  in  the 
house,  and  she  may  have  mistaken  your  room  for  hers.* 

Miss  Elvin  shook  her  head. 

'  Her  nxnn  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  house.* 

'  Yes,  but  the  house  isn*t  very  large,  and  she  might  easily  have 
made  a  mistake.     Perhaps  she  wanted  to  a2>k  you  for  something.' 

'But  why  did  she  come  creeping  in  that  way  towaids  the  bed  ? 
Why  didn't  she  speak  when  she  saw  me  ?  * 

'  Perhaps  she  saw  by  your  manner  that  you  were  alarmed  and 
she  thought  she  had  better  go  away  as  fast  as  possiUe.  Just  tell 
me,  Gertrude — I  think  she  must  have  merely  mistaken  the  room — 
was  she  dressed  ?/ 

'  Oh  yes,  she  was  dressed  for  the  street,  dre>sed  for  walking ; 
she  had  her  hat  on/ 

'Come  now,  Gertrudtr,  I  reallv  think  you  must  have  fidlen 
asleep  and  dreamed  this.  Wliy  should  the  poor  woman  be  dressed 
for  walking  out  at  midnight  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  she  was  dressed  for,  or  why  she  was  there ; 
but  I  know  she  was  dressed.  I  saw  her  beastly  eyes  glaring  at  me 
under  her  beastly  hat.' 

Gabrielle  thought  the  whole  thing:  very  unpleasant.  No  one 
could  well  say  what  odd  prank  Paulina  might  have  taken  it  into 
her  head  tA  nlay  off  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  Miss  Elvin,  or 
anv^  d  Gabrielle  had  certainly  more  than  once  seen 

of  dislike  and  disgust  at  Miss  Elvin.     She  was 
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peih^  the  sort  of  malign  creature  who  would  take  a  pleasure  ia 
teniffing  anyone  who  showed  a  capacity  for  heing  frightened. 

'I  think  I  had  better  go  and  apeak  to  her,  Gertrude.' 

*Oo  near  that  dreadful  woman,  dear  Mrs.  Vanthorpe? — oh, 
noipny  don't  do  that.' 

'  r  am  not  afraid,'  said  Gabrielle  quietly. 

'  Won't  you  call  any  of  the  servants  ? ' 

'No,  I  don't  want  to  make  any  alarm  or  to  have  things  talked 
iboat.* 

*  Then  I  must  go  with  you ;  I  dare  not  stay  by  myself  while 
yoo  ate  away.' 

'  I  should  rather  go  alone,  Gertrude ;  I  can  deal  with  her  much 
letter  by  myself.  There  can  be  no  danger  to  you  while  you  stay 
bere ;  I  shall  intercept  the  danger,  you  know,  whatever  it  is.' 

Gabrielle  took  a  lamp  and  went  to  Paulina's  room,  not  perhaps 
without  a  little  heart-beating  at  the  prospect  of  a  scene  rather 
than  of  any  danger.  But  there  was  no  scene.  Paulina  was  not 
in  her  room,  nor  in  any  room.  One  of  the  sitting-rooms  had 
tindowB  that  were  almost  level  to  the  little  lawn  ;  and  Paulina  had 
evidently  contrived  to  open  one  of  these,  had  gone  out,  and  closed 
it  behind  her.  The  little  oiiter  gate  presented  no  obstacle  t^  the 
dutic  limbs  of  the  resolute  Paulina,  She  was  gone.  Why  she 
hid  looked  into  Miss  Elvin's  room — whether  by  mere  mistake,  or 
^th  some  sudden  purpose  to  do  the  girl  mischief,  or  out  of  a 
^eak  to  frighten  her,  or  whether  she  took  it  for  Gabrielle's  room 
Ud  meant  to  have  ;t  last  look  at  her  patroness,  could  not  now  be 
known.  The  certain  thing  was  that  she  had  gone  and  had  left  no 
''otd  of  message  behind  her.  A  sort  of  message  she  had  left,  how- 
ever. On  the  table  in  the  room  Paulina  had  occupied,  Gabrielle 
found  conspicuously  set  out  the  money  she  Itad  put  in  the  purse 
*hich  she  offered  to  the  outcast.  Gabrielle  had  put  a  certain  sum 
into  it ;  and  there  it  was  now  untouched,  every  sovereign.  But 
tts  purse  was  taken — an  old  thing  that  had  cost  a  few  shilliuga 
when  it  was  new.  Paulina  had  left  the  place  no  richer  than  she 
entered  it,  except  for  the  value  of  an  empty  purse  that  had 
Wonged  to  Gabrielle,  Gabrielle  understood  what  was  meant  by 
~^'      P^  ^^^^  behind  and  the  purse  taken, 

Chaiter  XXII. 
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WtLD  inileed  were  the  rumours  that  went  about  among  those 

Is'knew  Gabrielle  wheu  the  story  of  Paulina's  visit  and  of  her 

I  mysterious  disappearance  became  known.     The  t&\e  e^e^^sd. 
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in  growing  until,  with  Bome  people,  it  became  magnifie-d  into  a 
terrible  narrative  about  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Gabrielle,  or  of 
Miss  Elvin,  or  of  both  together,  by  a  furious  assailant  who  wai 
represented  by  some  as  an  escaped  madwoman,  and  by  others  aa  a 
professional  miurderess  ;  a  sort  of  demoniac  '  Roaring  Girl '  without 
any  quality  of  goodness.     The  news  reached  th;  CharltonB  Boon, 
but  reached  them  free  of  all  the  more  extravagant  additions.    They 
learned  at  least  that  Gabrielle  was  alive  and  well,  and  that  nolwdy 
had  even  offered  to  do  lier  harm.     But  Robert  turned  pale,  and 
could  not  liide,  even  from  the  uuauspicious  eyes  of  bia  wife,  the  ulann 
which  he  felt  when  he  was  told  that  the  terrible  I'aulina  bad  dis- 
appeared and  was  at  large.     He  bad  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  how 
her  schemes  bad  come  to  failure,  hut  he  had  a  ghastly  suspicion 
that  she  would  blame  him  somehow,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
last  of  her.     The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  was  liaimted,  people  used 
to  suy,  by  a  hideous  conviction  that  all  the  Orsini  bombs  were  not 
fired  away  in  the  attempt  of  the  rue  Lepelletier,  but  that  some 
were  saving    up   in   unknown   and   desperate  hands   for   a  ne* 
conspiracy.     Something  of  the  same  sort  of  alarm  waa  felt  bj 
humble  Robert  Charlton  when  he  found  that  Paulina  had  missed 
her  aim  and  was  at  large.     He  bad  been  forced  to  go  and  see  her 
in  the  Surrey  house  morii  than  once,  unknown  to  hia  wife,  whil^ 
the  plot  was  maturing;  lie  did  not  know  whether  she  might  not 
seek  to  make  him  now  responsible  for  its  failure.     Janet  saw  that 
he  was  distressed  by  something,  but  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  for  aD 
explanation.     She  resolved  that  she  would  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  Gabrielle  for  advice  and  comfort. 

The  news  of  Paulina's  escape  reached  Walter  Tasal  among  all 
the  rest.  It  was  told  to  bim  at  Major  Leven's.  It  was  set  off 
by  many  hitter  comments  from  Mrs.  Leven  on  the  genenil  mis- 
doings of  the  raad  girl,  liValter  Taxal  listened  with  uncomfortable 
sensations,  then  undertook  a  tU-fence  of  Gabrielle,  who  seemed  to 
him  to  have  simply  acted  for  the  best  in  the  whole  affair  j  and 
then  he  stammered  in  the  defence  and  became  embarrassed  and 
broke  down,  and  let  Jlrs.  Leven  have  it  all  her  own  way  as  long  as 
he  remained.  But  he  did  not  remain  long.  The  thought  of 
Gabrielle  living  alone,  and  subject  to  all  manner  of  annoyance  and 
misconstruction  because  of  ber  very  generoaity,  hlled  him  with 
courage  to  make  an  attempt  for  which  he  had  long  been  trying  to 
nerve  himself. 

'  I  think  you  spoke  too  strongly  about  Gabrielle,  Constance,' 
Major  I^even  said  when  Tasal  was  gone.  '  She  is  very  foolish, 
but  she  means  everything  for  the  beat ;  and  do  you  know  I  think 
Taxal  likes  her  ?     I  have  thought  so  this  some  time.' 
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I  am  sore  he  likea  her,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  composedly ; 
Lt  IB  the  very  reason  why  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  him 
■her  mad  ways.  She  is  very  likely  thinkinfjof  marrying  the 
man.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  Walter  Taxal,  and  he  shall 
not  lie  drawn  into  such  a  thing  if  I  can  help  it.  At  least  he 
shall  have  bis  eyes  open.' 

I  don't  believe  Gabrielle  would  marry  him  or  any  one  else,' 
Leven  said. 

eonld  believe  anything  of  her  now.  I  am  glad  I  have  not  a 
~  owe  the  death  of  one  son  to  her :  and  but  for  her  I 
nif^t  never  have  come  to  knoiv  of  tlie  degradation  and  the 
miserable  end  of  the  other.' 

Major  Leven  winced  and  turned  in  his  chair.  It  was  fearful 
fof  one  accustomed  to  public  discusaiou  to  hear  such  utterly 
unreasoDable  exprei<:itons  of  opinion,  and  not  to  point  out  their  lack 
«freaaon.  But  he  knew  from  experience  that  argument  in  that 
rase  would  only  confirm  the  error  it  fondly  tried  to  assail. 

Gabrielle  was  not  partieidarly  delighted  just  then  to  receive  a 
riiit  from  Walter  Taxal.  She  liked  tlie  young  man  very  much  ; 
■he  liad,  indeed,  something  almost  amounting  to  affection  for  him. 
He  was  not  very  clever,  or  brilliant,  or  original;  and  she  liked 
mea  to  he  in  sume  way  clever,  or  brilliant,  or  original.  But  he 
«i  thoroughly  manly,  brave,  and  generous ;  she  liked  him,  and 
likai  him  all  the  l>etter  because  she  knew  that  he  liked  her.  She 
»u  almoHt  as  free  with  him  as  if  he  were  a  brother,  or  a  cousiu  at 
leart.  She  would  send  to  him  or  write  to  him  at  any  time  if  she 
fant^  .inylhing  done.  She  felt  inclined  sometimes  to  adopt 
I-ady  Honeybell'ti  words,  and  say  that  Walter  Tasal  was  her  right- 
band  man.  It  bad  not  occurred  to  her,  until  lately,  that  a  young 
nao  might  very  satisfactorily  occupy  that  place  for  Lady  Honey- 
Mi  who  could  nut  safely  be  allowed  to  bold  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe.  Gabrielle  had  very  little 
(wstmal  self-conceit.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  herself 
ukI  for  others  if  she  had  had  a  great  deal  more.  Perhaps  her 
temperament  was  too  impetuous  and  eager  to  leave  her  much  time 
fcr  mere  thinking  about  herself.  The  wrongs  of  somebody  or  other 
wre  always  appealing  to  her  for  redress,  and  they  occupied  her  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  own  personal  considerations.  Besides,  it  never 
wcurred  to  her  to  suppose  that  anyone  could  associate  the  name  of 
Albert  Vanthorpe's  widow  with  any  thought  of  marriage.  She 
liked  Walter  Taial ;  why  should  he  not  like  her  ?  She  bad  not 
tlif  faintest  idea  of  falling  in  love  with  him ;  why  shoidd  he  fall  in 
lore  with  tier? 

Of  fate,  however,  as  we  have  said  already,  Gabrielle  did  begin 
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to  have  some  misgivings  that  she  had  been  too  friendly  with 
Walter  Taxal.  Gabrielle  certainly  was  not  a  dull  young  woman ; 
and  she  could  not  help  seeing  that  Taxal  had  been  trying  to  devote 
himself  to  her  lately  in  a  manner  that  suggested  a  claim  for  more 
than  mere  friendship.  This  troubled  her,  among  other  things. 
It  did  more  than  vaguely  trouble  her.  It  set  her  doubting  much 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  the  light  of  her  unguided  impulses. 
It  set  her  thinking — *  Am  I  only  doing  harm,  and  not  good,  to 
those  whom  I  like  and  would  gladly  serve  ?  ' 

She  received  Walter  Taxal  this  day,  therefore,  with  decided 
mistrust  and  an  uncomfortable  apprehension  that  a  trying  scene 
was  before  her.  At  first  the  talk  was  only  about  Paulina  and  her 
disappearance.  Gabrielle  spoke  up  for  unfortunate  Paulina  as  well 
as  she  could. 

*  Where  did  you  hear  of  all  this,  Mr.  Taxal  ? '  she  asked, 
delighted  that  the  conversation  was  gliding  so  smoothly  along  on 
such  harmless  ground. 

'  I  heard  it  at  Leven's  ;  Mrs.  Leven  told  me  all  about  it.'  He 
was  growing  embarrassed.  Gabrielle  forgot  him  for  the  moment 
on  hearing  Mrs.  Leven's  name. 

*  She  blames  me  very  much,  I  suppose? '  Gabrielle  said.  *  It  is 
strange ;  I  was  only  trying  to  do  her  a  kindness ;  and  now  it  all 
ends  in  this  way.  I  try  to  do  things  for  the  best,  I  think  I  do 
really,  and  they  turn  out  for  the  worst !  I  am  afraid  I  am  an 
unlucky  woman ;  everybody  will  soon  have  to  avoid  me.' 

This  was  an  unlucky  remark.  It  drew  fire  at  once.  It  gave 
an  opening  for  the  very  appeal  Gabrielle  did  not  wish  to  hear,  and 
had  been  hoping  even  still  to  escape.  Unluckily,  too,  Gabrielle 
accompanied  it  with  an  appealing  look  of  her  melancholy  eyes, 
meant  less  for  Walter  Taxal  than  for  the  destinies  and  the 
powers  generally  that  rule  over  humanity. 

^  You'll  not  get  me  to  avoid  you,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  the  excited 
young  man  blurted  out,  ^  or  to  think  anything  of  you  but  that  you 
are  ever  so  much  too  good  for  this  sort  of  world  altogether.  Look 
here,  Gabrielle — I've  been  trying  to  come  to  this  along  time ;  I've 
had  the  words  on  my  lips  again  and  again,  and  I  always  broke 
down  somehow  and  could  not  get  them  out ;  but  now  I  will  speak. 
Give  me  a  right  to  speak  for  you  ;  let  me  stand  up  for  you — ' 

*  Mr.  Taxal — don't,  please,  talk  in  that  way — no  one  is 
condemning  me — everyone  is  too  kind  to  me — almost  everyone — 
I  don't  want  any  defenders — I  have  done  no  wrong.'  She  stopped 
for  breath ;  she  was  stifled  by  her  feelings. 

*  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  know  you  don't  care  what  people  say. 
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But  you  koow  what  1  mean  ;  jou  know  I  love  you ;  I  want  you  to 
lie  my  wife.     GabrieUe,  Gabrielle  1 ' 

It  was  all  out  now.  Tlie  worst  had  come.  He  attempted  to 
tike  her  hand,  but  she  drew  hack,  and  stood  so  resolutely  aloof 
tlut  he  stopped  disheartened.  He  could  not  fancy  that  in  her 
manner  there  waa  any  of  the  winniug  coyness  that  only  waits  to 
Ix  pressed.     He  saw  that  he  had  failed  and  that  there  was  no 

She  too  began  to  see  her  way  now. 

'Will  you  come  this  way,  Mr.  Tasal  ?  One  moment,  please;  I 
da  not  ask  you  to  go  far  or  to  stay  long.' 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling  now,  her  lips  were  trembling,  there 
was  an  animation  about  her  that  he  had  Bevex  seen  before.  It 
ilmost  frightened  the  poor  young  man.  He  remembered  having 
hard  elderly  and  cynical  men  declare  as  an  axiom  in  natural 
philosophy  that  every  woman  has  a  temper,  if  you  only  wait  to 
find  it  out.  Could  it  be  that  this  was  the  revelation  of  Gabrielle 
Tanthorpe'B  temper  ?  Meanwhile  Mr.  Taxal  had  not  the  least 
idea  a«  to  whither  she  was  leading  him,  or  to  what  awful  rite  or 
proence  he  waa  about  to  be  introduced. 

Gabrielle  crossed  a  corridor  or  two  and  suddenly  opened  a  door 
ind  invited  Tazal  to  enter  with  her.  He  obeyed.  The  room  was 
darkened  by  the  close  branches  of  trees  outside  the  windows,  and 
wu  further  gloomed  by  the  sombre  colour  of  the  walls,  the 
cortains,  the  fiarniture,  everything.  It  seemed  at  first  to  his 
pUKzled  fancy  like  a  small  museum  or  cabinet  of  curiosities. 
There  were  certainly  various  small  objects  scattered,  or  rather  very 
carefully  arranged,  on  tables  and  stunds  and  in  window-seats  and  on 
lockets. 

A  black  curtain  hung  against  one  of  the  walls.  Gabrielle 
dnv  it  hastily  aside  and  showed  a  white  tablet. 

'Look  at  that,  Mr.  Taxal,'  she  said  ;  '  read  that,  if  you  please. 
Will  you  read  it  aloud,  please  ? ' 

The  astonished  Taxal  was  rather  short-sighted.  He  had  to 
•poil  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  effect  by  searching  for,  adjust- 
ing, dropping,  and  adjusting  again  his  eyeglass.  Gabrielle  waited 
imantime  with  what  might  be  called  monumental  composure. 
TlieD  he  read  the  words,  '  This  room  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of 

Albert  Vantborpe,  who  died  in  Genoa '  and  then  followed  the  date 

of  hie  death  and  the  name  of  the  English  cemetery  in  which  he 
Uy  buried. 

Kow  Walter   Taxal   began  to  understand   why  be  had  been 
lirought  into  this  room.     Gabrielle  silently  pointed  to  the  photo-  j 
graph  of  Albert's  grave. 
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^That  is  where  my  husband  is  buried,'  she  said.  ^See,  Mr. 
Taxal,  there  are  memorials  of  him  all  round  this  room.  I  don't 
receive  people  here,  or  I  might  perhaps  have  been  here  when  you 
asked  me  to  marry  you.  That  would  have  been  appropriate,  would 
it  not  ?  This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  me  to  receive  such  a 
proposal.' 

She  smiled  a  wild  smile.  Poor  Taxal  felt  crushed.  In  that 
mournful  room,  in  presence  of  that  pale  &ce  and  those  glittering 
eyes,  he  seemed  to  himself  like  some  criminal  called  up  for  his 
sentence. 

'  You  must  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  he  stammered  out ;  *  I 
didn't  mean  to  give  you  any  pain ;  I  didn't  think  of  it  in  that 
way ;  I  couldn't  help  loving  you — "* 

^  Oh,  hush,  hush,'  she  said  with  a  scared  expression  in  her  face, 

*  don't  talk  like  that.  That  is  why  I  brought  you  here,  that  you 
might  not  use  words  like  that.  See  here,  Mr.  Taxal,  there  is  the 
date  of  my  husband's  death.  Almost  the  other  day,  you  see  ;  one 
may  say  ouly  the  other  day.  He  was  very  fond  of  me ;  oh,  so 
kind  and  good  to  mc ;  and  I  never  could  repay  his  kindness ;  I 
never  had  a  chance,  no — not  in  life.  All  that  I  have  I  owe 
to  him.  All  the  poor  means  I  have  of  doing  good  to  any  human 
creature,  and  of  making  life  worth  having,  I  owe  to  him.  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  put  another  in  liis  place — already  ?  '  and  her 
wild  smile  this  time  had  something  in  it  scornful.  '  Oh,  no ;  you 
don't  think  so  any  more.  You  know  now ;  and  you  will  forget  all 
this,  and  I  shall  try  to  forget  it,  and  we  shall  be  friends  once  again 
as  we  were as  we  always  were  before  this.' 

She  seemed  more  reasonable  now.  He  felt  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  say : — 

*  But  you  are  so  young,  and  you  can't  live  always  this  lonely 
sort  of  life — no,  don't  be  angry,  I  am  not  speaking  now  for  myself 
any  more.' 

*  Thank  you,'  she  answered  quite  fervently ;  '  I  knew  you  would 
not,  Mr.  Taxal,  when  I  had  told  you.' 

*  No,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  the  poor  youth  said  in  a  resigned  tone ; 

*  I  was  not  speaking  for  myself :  what  would  be  the  use  ?  But  I 
was  thinking  of  you — of  you  always  living  this  lonely,  unnatural 
sort  of  life ;  and  you  who  might  be  so  happy — ' 

*  Oh  no,  not  lonely,  nor  unnatural,  nor  unhappy.  I  am  never 
alone,  unless  when  I  want  to  be.  I  have  friends — the  kindest 
friends  a  woman  could  have,  I  think ;  and  I  shall  have  another 
dear  friend  in  time ;  you  know  whom  I  mean,  Mr.  Taxal,  you  know 
her.'  She  was  thinking,  he  knew  very  well,  of  Mrs.  Leven.  *  How 
could  I  be  up**«»^»*v  ?  have  I  not  you  for  a  friend  ?' 
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*I  have  loved  you,'  he  said,  *  this  long  time 

^Oh — '  she  made  an  effort  to  stop  him. 

'No,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  he  said  very  quietly.  *  You  must  let 
me  say  it  now,  just  this  once,  and  then  I  shall  be  done  with  it, 
don't  you  know ;  with  talking  of  it,  I  mean  ;  and  that  will  be  better 
for  both  of  us.     I  just  want  to  explain.' 

She  stood  near  the  chimney-piece,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
photograph  of  Albert  Vanthorpe's  grave,  and  she  allowed  him  to 
go  on  without  interrupting. 

*Thi8  long  time,'  he  said  ;  *  this  is  no  new  thing  with  me.  I 
didn't  know  about  poor  Albert,  or  I  might  have  spoken  even  before 
him,  and  got  my  dismissal  long  ago.'  He  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  take  it  lightly.  *  I  want  you  to  believe  that  this  is  no  new  thing 
and  no  trifling  thing,  but  something  real  and  deep.  I  want  you 
to  believe  that,  I  should  be  sorry  otherwise.' 

'  I  do  believe  it,  I  believe  anything  you  tell  me,  and  I  am  so 
grateful  to  you  for  taking  it  in  this  way.  I  shall  always  count  you 
among  my  dearest  friends.  One  good  thing  of  all  this  is  that  after 
what  has  passed  between  us  we  may  be  very,  very  frank  to  each 
other— and  I  may  say  how  very  dear  you  are  to  me,  and  always 
will  be ;  and  you  will  understand  ? ' 

Yes,  he  quite  understood  now.  He  knew  that  he  had  a 
fiiithful  friend  ;  and  that  in  her  he  could  never  have  anything  more. 
He  could  bear  this,  but  it  was  too  soon  for  him  to  do  more  than 
endure  it. 

'This  is  a  dreary  room,'  she  said, '  for  any  one  but  me;  and  I 
would  not  have  brought  you  here,  only — do  you  know  that  you  are 
the  only  man  who  has  ever  been  in  this  room  since  it  was  given  up 
to  its  present  piUT)ose  ? ' 

She  was  not  thinking  of  any  such  meaning,  but  her  words  told 
Taxal  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  ever  approached  her  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  since  Albert's  death.  '  There  will  be  others,' 
he  thought.  *  Other  poor  fellows  will  be  called  in  for  sentence 
here,a8  I  have  been.'  There  was  a  sort  of  grim  consolation  in  the 
thought. 

*  And  now,'  she  said,  *  I  must  not  keep  you  in  this  melancholy 
place  any  longer.  Good-bye,  Walter :  I'll  call  you  by  your  name 
this  once,  to  show  that  we  are  friends.' 

*  Good-bye,  Gabrielle.' 

Her  name  spoken  in  that  tone  came  from  him  as  the  final  and 
formal  renunciation  of  his  hopes.  She  came  with  him  out  of  the 
melancholy  room,  and  then  he  went  away  ;  and  she  went  back  to 
her  sombre  sanctuary.  Walter  Taxal  certainly  could  not  have 
known  why  she  humbled  herself  in  such  penitence  and  grief  that 
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day  before  the  tablet  put  up  to  poor  Albert's  memory.  She ' 
torturing  herself  with  self-accusation  and  shame.  If  Ta 
could  have  seen  her  self-abasement  and  heard  her  oocado 
ejaculations  he  might  possibly,  were  he  a  vain  young  fell 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  heart  was  fighting  for  1 
all  the  time  against  her  conscience,  and  that  she  was  now 
cusing  herself  of  a  tendency  to  yield  to  his  appeal.  But  Wa 
was  not  vain ;  and  he  would  not  have  caught  firom  her  word 
her  looks  any  thought  to  favour  his  lost  hope.  Yet  she  did  sp 
as  if  there  was  some  feeling  arising  within  her  which  her  o 
sensitive  conscience  condemned  as  an  infidelity  to  the  memor 
Albert  Vanthorpe.  Why  was  she  self-reproadiful  ?  Not,  sur 
because  a  brave  young  man  had  loved  her,  and  she  had  not  t 
able  to  love  him.  There  could  be  no  substance  for  self-repro 
in  that. 

{To  he  ooidinutd,) 


%t  ^i0f}t  in  a  I^o^pttal. 

BY  E.  LYNK    LINTON. 

IKfldn  Hospital  in  Whitechapel  Road,  instituted  a.d.  1740, 
le  George  II.  was  king,  is  an  object  familiar  enough  to  all  who 
pan  that  way;  familiar  too  in  a  moumfulif  helpful  Bense  to  sundry 
poor  Mula  who  live  in  its  neighbourhood  and  who  are  struck  down 
by  accident  or  disease.  '  Situated  on  a  high  road  of  great  traffic, 
in  Ihe  midst  of  a  district  containing  about  one  million  persona, 
with  extensive  manufactories  on  all  sides,  and  in  close  proximity 
lo  the  various  docks  of  the  metropoliti  and  to  great  railway  centres ; 
lie  London  Hospital  administers  medical  and  siirgical  relief  to  a 
population  pre-eminent.ly  exposed,  by  its  density,  to  disease,  and, 
by  the  nature  of  its  employments,  to  sudden  and  painful  acci- 
dents;' and  is  thus,  par  excellence,  the  hospital  for  siu-gical  cases 
and  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  as  come  from  poverty  and  in- 
sanitary conditions.  '  It  is  virtually  a  free  hospital '  —  these  quota- 
tiann are  made  from  the  Report  for  1874 — 'nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  p&tients  being  received  without  the  recommendation  of 
nitwribers,  and  admitted  into  the  wards  according  to  the  severity 
of  their  cases  as  adjudged  by  the  medical  and  surgical  officers ; 
while  no  accident,  or  similarly  urgent  case,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come,  is  ever  turned  away.' 

In  the  past  year  {1878),  of  in-patients,  4,794  were  admitted 
ftee,vhile  1,654  were  recommended  by  Governors — total,  6,448; 
rfoiit-pntients  29,215  were  treated  free,  while  20,576  were  reeom- 
Oeniied  by  subscribers— total,  49,791  : — gross  total  of  those  treated 
by  the  hospital,  56,239.  It  has  790  beils ;  a  fixed  income  of  lesa 
than  14,000/.  a  year,  and  an  expenditure  of  more  than  thrice  that 
•mount.  It  is  the  largest  hospital  in  the  country,  and  essentially 
the  hospital  for  the  eastern  half  of  London  and  the  suburbs  ad- 
joining, where  the  population  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  poorest  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  most  needing  aid  in  times  of  distress. 

Like  almost  all  valuable  things  this  hospital  has  grown  to  its 
prwent  size  and  importance  from  comparatively  humble  begin- 
ning; itA  first  start  as  '  the  London  Infirmary'  being  made  (1740) 
*in  four  booses  (with  1 36  beds)  hired  on  lease  in  Prescot  Street, 
Cwxlnuin's  Fields.  These  houses  Ireing  a  constant  source  of  outlay 
fcr  repairs,  the  Governors  opened  a  subscription  in  order  to  "  pur- 
B  pie<;e  of  ground,  and  build  a  house  more  proper  for  enlarg- 
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ing  and  perpetuating  their  benevolent  designs."  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  October  15,  1752,  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren, 
Bart.,  K.B.,  and  the  building  was  finished  by  December  1759. 
Tlie  new  hospital  was  fitted  up  with  130  beds;  eleven  wards  re- 
maining unutilised,  however,  from  want  of  funds.*  Since  then, 
by  slow  degrees,  and  with  fluctuations  of  now  pinch  and  now 
plenty — now  a  wing  added  here  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  time,  and  now  wards  shut  up  there  for  want  of  means  to  keep 
them  open — the  plan  has  grown  into  what  it  is ;  till,  by  the  last 
new  addition  of  the  *  Grocers'  Company's  wing,'  for  which  that 
worshipful  Ixxiy  gave  a  donation  of  25,0002.,  the  number  of  beds 
was  raised  to  its  present  total  of  790. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  London  Hospital  in 
Whitechapel ;  the  bones  of  the  matter  as  it  were  to  which  living 
circumstances  give  flesh  and  human  interest. 

The  present  condition  of  the  London  Hospital  is  one  of  very 
great  technical  perfection.  Those  five-and-a-quarter  acres  of  floor- 
ing, which  room  and  ward,  passage  and  staircase  measure  when 
added  together,  are  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been  laid  down  yes- 
terday fresh  from  the  plane;  there  are  separate  lifts  for  the  food 
and  the  coals  and  the  poor  dead  bodies  when  the  last  breath  is 
drawn  and  the  last  act  played  out ;  speaking  tubes  and  telegraph- 
bells  carry  orders  and  summon  attendance  without  the  loss  of  one 
moment  of  precious  time  ;  the  fire  brigade  is  in  perfect  organisa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  cuL-de-aac  anywhere,  so  that  in  case  such  a 
calamity  as  a  fire  should  occur,  the  patients  could  escape  right 
and  left  all  through  the  building.  Add  to  this  the  important  fact 
that  there  is  no  well  staircase  in  the  more  modem  additions ;  and 
thus  the  infected  wards  can  at  any  time  be  shut  off  by  cross-doors, 
which,  with  open  windows,  eflfectually  isolate  and  ventilate.  In  this 
manner  the  erysipelas  wards  are  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
hospital;  the  nurses  have  their  own  staircase;  the  service  has 
its  own  organisation  ;  and  the  patients  are  absolutely  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  hospital. 

The  cooking  is  done  by  steam  and  gas ;  and  since  this  method 
was  adopted  about  6201.  a  year  in  money  is  saved  by  the  less  waste 
of  raw  meat.  And  to  save  waste  at  the  spit  is  no  small  matter  wlien 
we  remember  that  daily  rations  have  to  be  cooked  for  nearly  one 
thousand  persons — the  force  of  the  London  Hospital  when  all  tho 
beds  are  full.  (The  paid  staff  numbers  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  from  the  Governor  down  to  the  charwomen.  The  honorary 
visiting  staff  is  twenty-six.)  The  laundry  too  is  managed  by 
steam,  which  ^a  «l«)  a  saving  of  money  and  labour,  and  when 
^■oap,'^  •  294i.  08.  Id.  we  can  imagine   that  any 
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economy,  which  is  economy  of  method  not  stint  of  service,  is  of 
infinite  importance  in  the  wiae  manngement  of  matter!^. 

Going  on  with  the  accounts,  theao  items  are  not  uniotcre sting, 
"ificial  ice  from  17  to  18  cwt.  is  used  weekly;  the  milk  bill 
2,100^  yearly  ;  eggs  cost  more  than  820/.,  and  vegetableg 
ttonly  a  few  pounds  leas;  butter  is  653i.  19a.  Ad.  for  the 
\\  bread  stands  at  1,386/.  1 48.  Zd. ;  meat  at  5,477i.  ISs.  7d. ; 
titereifi  hot  and  cold  water  from  garret  to  basement,  and  the  water 
bill  it  190/.  7s.  Sd. ;  while  firing  and  light  come  to  2,658/.  7s.  2d. 
Most  of  us  have  been  tbroiigli  the  wards  of  a  hospital  by  day, 
hilt  few  have  been  admitted  as  visitors  in  the  night.  This  valuable 
privilege  and  rare  experience  were  granted  to  one  other  and  myself, 
liolh  taken  in  the  skirts  of  a  dear  and  gracious  lady,  the  wife  of  -^ 
cBe  of  our  leading  physicians,  and  herself  well  known  for  her  a 
in  hospital  work  and  sanitary  matters  generally.  The  very  drive 
in  the  lat«  evening  from  one  of  the  fashionable  West-End  centres 
Uinnigh  the  slackening  traffic  of  the  city,  and  on  to  that  toiling, 
noisy,  crowded  Whitechapel  witli  its  look  of  sitting  up  all  night, 
ind  where  even  the  children  never  seem  to  go  to  bed,  doing  itti 
business  as  diligently  at  midnight  as  at  noonday,  and  as  careless 
of  rist  Bs  of  repoae^thia  drive  itself  is  an  experience  worth  having. 
At  fiist  we  meet  only  the  carriages  of  the  rich  and  great  whirling 
off  lieir  wealthy  occupants  to  stately  dinner-parties  which  ckejit 
ind  cordoTis  bleue  make  works  of  art  as  well  as  of  science,  and 
whan  the  whole  round  of  beauty  and  luxury  is  complete.  Then 
lis  private  carriages  cease,  and  we  come  into  the  region  of  street 
abt  and  omnibusea  filled  with  the  subordinates  of  the  business 
wrld  going  home  to  their  little  villas  in  the  submrbs ;  and,  finally, 
UwM  add  to  themselves  tramcara,  carts  and  barrows,  blocking  up 
rtreets  where  all  the  shops  are  open  and  the  gin-palaces  are  in  full 
force,  and  where  apparently  the  whole  popidation  is  astir  and  active 
life  at  its  briskest.  Through  them  we  steer  our  way  with  more  or 
tew  difficulty,  till  we  come  to  the  immense  building,  stretching 
out  its  two  hospitable  arms,  which  we  have  set  out  to  see.  There 
WK  are  received  by  the  Governor  who  lias  imdertaken  to  be  our 
guide  and  local  encyclopaedia,  and  om-  work  of  visiting  begins. 

All  the  offices  below  are  in  a  blaze  of  light,  ready  for  use  at  an 
iartuit's  notice.  The  dispensary  and  receiving-room  are  in  full 
wrlcing  order,  and  the  one  object  of  existence  is  bow  to  miiii:' 
tkepain  and  save  the  life  of  the  first  poor  creature  who  mnv  I- 
brought  in,  crushed,  maimed,  poisoned,  paralysed,  or  in^^iv  i.  v 
*bat»oever  reduced  from  the  ranks  of  capable  andjhealtliy, 
tnunaDity  to  those  of  suffering  and  disease.  The  pUce  is  thus  keftt 
open  and  active  up  to  three  o'clock  in  the  momlDg ;  and  eveii  wVfcii, 
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the  principal  ofEciala  have  gone  to  Led,  the  hospital  is  still  a 
ahle,  and  help  still  at  hand.  The  houae  surgeon  and  physioinD  of 
the  week  live  just  over  the  entrance ;  and  should  any  case  of 
severity,  demanding  instant  treatment,  be  admitted,  tbey  can  be 
roused  in  a  moment  and  at  their  blessed  craft  of  healing,  in  almost 
as  little  time  as  it  takes  to  tell.  By  the  way,  one  of  the  present 
house  surgeons  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  Turkish  War,  and 
carried  off  as  one  of  the  valuable  captures  made  by  the  chance  of 
the  hour. 

^VhiIe  we  are  looking  round  the  room  we  hear  the  shrill  shrieks 
of  a  child,  and  a  group  of  woman  sympathisers,  surroimding  ao 
agonised  mother,  rush  in  with  a  bnby  which  has  hurt  its  arm.  No 
bones,  however,  are  broken  ;  and  we  leave  the  room  while  the 
surgeon  is  examining  the  poor  screaming  mite  and  go  upstairs  into 
the  wards  which  are  being  got  ready  for  the  night.  We  go  first  into 
the  children's  ward  where  most  of  the  little  ones  are  asleep,  but 
wime  are  awake  and  tranquil,  and  one  is  coughing  nnd  crying 
feebly.  It  has  abscess  of  the  lungs,  and  there  will  evidently  be  a 
sharp  struggle  here  with  death,  and  heavy  odds  against  the 
ultimate  victory  1  One  little  poppet  of  three  months  old  is  sleep- 
ing quietly  with  its  bottle  by  its  side,  and  a  broken  tliigh  as  the 
reason  why  it  is  here  at  all ;  one  beautiful  bright-eyed  creature 
stares  at  us  mutely  as  we  pass  before  its  bed,  and  wonder  when 
those  bad  bums  will  be  heated,  and  if  it  will  ever  grow  up  into 
maturity.  It  is  a  child  lovely  enough  to  have  made  the  pride  of 
many  a  wealthy  house  where  heirs  are  wanting ;  in  its  own  it  has 
not  so  much  care  taken  of  it  as  our  cook's  pet  cat  receives,  and  it 
is  an  even  chance  whether  it  will  ever  live  to  grow  up  at  all,  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  the  thousand  dangers  by  which  it  is  beset 
through  ignorance,  poverty,  neglect,  and  evil  conditions  of  all 
kinds.  Here,  again,  is  one  whose  arm  is  not  much  thicker  than  a 
penholder,  and  whose;  legs  and  Iwidy  are  wasted  by  starvation  to 
less  than  the  average  size  of  a  new-born  infant.  The  Sister  who  is 
with  us  turns  down  the  bedclothes  from  the  unconscious  sleeper, 
ami  wo  see  what  is  not  easily  forgotten — that  fearful  evidence  of 
hunger  and  want  I  How  much  that  poor  little  creature  ol 
ten  months  old  has  already  suffered  I  My  lady's  lap-dog  is  fed 
with  the  choicest  dainties  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  middle 
class;  my  lord's  horses  are  pampered  and  petted  till  life  within 
them  waxes  so  strong  that  it  turns  to  the  hurt  of  those  who  have 
fostered  it  to  such  excess;  but  this  poor  httle  human  being,  thia 
miserable  child  of  man  has  been  left  to  starve  out  of  all  semblance 
to  its  kind ;  so  that  as  it  lies  there  it  is  more  like  a  monkey 
-wanting  the  fur  than  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  possessor 
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uwe  are  taught  to  believe  of  an  immortal  soul.  But  wbat  poverty 
has  done  on  the  one  hand  this  good  hospital  is  trying  to  undo  on 
the  nlher;  and  by  a  little  judicious  feeding  and  care  perhaps 
our  fiulcBB  monkey  may  become  once  more  human,  and  be  placed 
in  such  conditions  that  its  brain  can  grow  and  its  body  become 
^otf.  Another  little  creature  is  really — to  unaccustomed  eyes — 
object.  It  has  a  hare-lip,  and  they  are  growing  a  (in  a 
(w  nose  which  exists  at  present  as  an  engrafted  bulb,  and 
>ls  to  be  brought  down  and  thrust  into  the  cavity.  This  will 
tJiHi  be  sewn  over  it,  and  from  a  hideous  gaping  deformity  that 
engrafted  bulb  will  transform  the  mouth  into  something  quite 
bearable,  though  always  scarred  and  marked. 

This  is  a  wonderfiilly  ingenious  operation,  more  wonderful, 
inJeed.  than  the  famous  Talcacotian  ;  but  we  have  by  no  menus  ex- 
burted  the  possibilities  of  medical  science,  and  as  years  pass  by 
ind  knowledge  increases  we  shall  do  something  more  yet  than 
even  make  a  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  sightly  and  serviceable. 
AboQtall  the  babies'  cota  are  toys  and  pictures,  some  of  which  are 
Pftsined  for  the  amusement  of  the  restless  little  wideawake;  but 
the  moat  part  are  laid  aside  till  the  sleeping  time  has  passed,  and 
the  small  sufferer  wakes  once  more  to  life  and  light;  and  every- 
■hCTf  are  flowers,  supplied  by  the  Flower  Mission,  and  greatly 
priced  i>y  young  and  old.  There  are  many,  very  many  cases  under 
seven  years  of  age ;  and  scalds,  bums,  broken  limbs,  and  accidents 
generally  are  of  terribly  frequent  occurrence  among  the  children  of 
the  district. 

Passing  from  the  babies  we  go  into  the  men's  wards,  where 
the  lights  are  still  turned  up  as  the  surgeon  is  making  his  last 
round  for  the  night.  A  handsome  young  fellow,  a  slater,  has  bis 
bitkr  portion  dealt  out  to  him  in  the  shape  of  abscesses.  One  in 
hii  arm  sucks  all  the  strength  out  of  him,  lie  says  with  a  sigh- 
WhatOTer  food  he  puts  into  his  body  goes  to  feed  it,  not  him— he 
innone  the  better  for  it  1  The  bad  place  in  his  arm  drains  him 
dry  aa  soon  as  he  is  full ;  and  it's  just  a  waste  of  good  material, 
Uiat'a  where  it  is  in  his  opinion  I  He  is  unmarried,  and  he  lived  iu 
lodgings  where  he  had  everything  to  do  for  himself;  and  when  he 
»M  first  taken  ill  and  his  hack  was  so  bad,  it  made  him,  he  thinks, 
»orae  to  have  to  do  for  himself  with  no  one  to  help  him.  He  is 
■ell  off  now,  he  says,  and  the  gentlemen  and  nurses  do  all  they 
tan  for  him.  In  the  same  ward  is  another  case  of  desperate, 
almost  unmanageable  ulceration;  where  five  hundred  bits  of. 
healthy  skin  have  been  taken  from  the  living  body  and  engrafted  1 
into  the  sore.  This  is  a  very  common  operation  nowadays ; ; 
ud  one  lad  bared  his  arm  where  a  small   scar  showed.  ttiaX.  «. 
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piece  had  been  taken  from  it  for  his  own  leg.  He  was  immeoEely 
proud  of  the  transaction;  so  was  another,  whose  ankle,  he  aiid, 
was  like  a  map — he  had  a  hit  of  a  Scotchman  and  a  hit  of  an 
Irishman  in  it,  and  Lord  knows  what  more ;  good  luck  that  he 
had  not  added  a  bit  of  a  negro  as  well,  repeating  in  the  wards  of 
the  London  Hospital  the  famous  miracle  of  S.S.  Cosmo  and  Damian 
in  the  desert  I 

The  accident  wards  are  full  of  painful  interest,  containing  a* 
they  do  men  struck  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  from  healli 
and  vigour  reduced  to  helplessness  and  anguish.     One  fine  fello^'i 
a  railway  porter,  was  run  over  by  an  engine  and  desperately  hurt, 
but  not  quite  killed.     He  lay  for  six  hours  on  the  line  before  he 
was  fouud  and  taken  up.     He  is  now  recovering  ;  but  they  have  had 
a  hard  fight  for  it!     Another  was  ripped  right  up  the  back,  the     I 
spice  being  laid  bare  and  the  hones  slightly  injured ;  but  neither 
concussion  of  the  brain  nor  paralysis  supervened,  and  he  is  now 
recovering,  if  slowly.     One  old  man  had  been  a  teetotaller,  to     'I 
which  he  attributes  his  safe  and  speedy  recovery  from  a  horrible     ij 
accident   that  befell   him   one   unlucky   day;   and   one   man,  a 
butcher,  had  the  narrowest  escape  from  imintentional  suicide  on  tlw 
Japanese  plan,  for,  missing  his  stroke,  he  cut,  not  the  joint,  but     l 
his  own  abdomen,  and  nearly  bled  to  death  before  they  could  8e«     i 
up  the  wound. 

This  hospital  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  place,  par  excellence-,  for 
accidents,  also,  it  would  seem,  for  strange  and  skilful  operations- 
There  is  a  curious  case  of  deformed  leg  at  this  moment  uodet 
treatment,  and  we  see  both  the  cast  of  the  original  limb  and  the 
living  member  as  now  rearranged.     This — a  case  of  twisted  knee — 
a  knee  so  much  turned  inwards  as  to  make  the  leg  and  thigh 
almost  at  right  angles  with  each  other.     A   small   incision   wa* 
made  at  the  side  of  the  knee,  and   then  with  a  chisel   and  a 
hammer  the  bone  was  broken,  and  reset  so  as  to  make  a  straight 
limb.     It  was  then  slung  in  a  fracture  cradle  ;  ice  applied  to  tb* 
joint ;  in  due  time   a  weight  attached  to   the  foot   to   help  io 
preventing  contraction  ;  and  when  the  hone  is  thoroughly  reset,  the 
lad  will  he  almost  like  any  other,  with  perhaps  a  slight  shortening 
of  the  leg  that  had  been  deformed.     Another  similar  case,  where 
both  legs  were  in-kneed,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  » 
complete  cure  effected ;  and  another  of  like  nature  was  what  i* 
called  anchylosis  of  the  hips,  that  is,  a  complete  stiffness  by  th» 
joint  becoming  a  solid  mass  with  no   play  or  action.     This  case, 
which  we  did  not  see,  was  that  of  a  little  street  waif  sent  to  the 
hospital  by  a  LondoD  magistrate.     He  was  between   five  and.Riz 
^eara   old,   and   both   lirobs    were   stiffened.     Placed   undw  J^^ 
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proper  ansestbetics  the  bonep  were  broken  as  in  the  foregoing 
)iiituice«,  and  as  ho  much  marble  might  be  crushed,  and  now  the 
litllo  fellow  goes  about  gaily,  fit  to  take  his  place  with  the  rest  of 
the  running  and  walking  race. 

Theae  tremendous  operations  would  scarcely  be  possible 
mtboat  the  two  great  blessings  of  what  is  called  mixed  narcosis 
Bod  Lister's  antiseptic  treatment.  The  first  consists  of  an  injection 
of  morphia  under  the  skin,  imder  the  influence  of  which  the 
fitieat  is  carried  gently  downstairs  to  the  operating  room.  Tliere 
heis  further  narcotised  by  chlorofonti  or  ether — the  former  ifhe 
be  before  twelve  or  after  sixty;  the  latter  if  between  those  two 
periods,  as  ether  is  too  stimulating  for  the  very  young  or  old — and 
lie  operatiou  begins.  The  effect  of  the  ether  passes  when  the 
operation  is  completed ;  but  that  of  the  raorphia  remains,  and  the 
pitient  sleeps  through  what  was  once  the  worst  time,  thus  lessening 
the  chances  of  fever  and  preservinfj  his  strength.  Pain  naturally 
comes  with  the  return  of  consciousness,  but  it  is  mitigated  and 
CM  I«  borne  better  because  there  has  been  so  much  less  eihaustion ; 
»!*>  by  the  new  method  which  almost  totally  prevents  the  loss  of 

Kin  amputation,  much  exhaustion  and  suffering  are  spared, 
will  come  to  this  presently.  By  liister's  antiseptic  method  of 
ig  wounds  and  operations  all  fever  is  prevented,  and  pyjemia 
1^'^grene  ia  almost  stamped  out.  The  wound  or  place  operated 
CO  is  placed  under  a  fine  continuous  carbolic  spray;  all  the 
ipplJances  of  dressing  are  steeped  in  the  same  fluid ;  the  wound  ia 
mhed  with  carbolic  aoid  ;  and  no  germs  from  the  atmosphere — 
tlat  source  of  infection  and  surgical  fevers — can  find  a  nidus 
■here  they  can  propagate.  The  wound  heals  kindly  and  in  far  less 
lime  than  even  under  the  most  favourable  natural  conditions,  thus 
prercnting  many  after  effects  which  are  worse  than  the  original 
ml  Thus,  a  poor  lad  was  brought  in  witli  a  wound  in  his  fore- 
lie*!,  from  the  inner  comer  of  his  eye  upwards,  which  laid  the  bone 
iwe,  the  skin  lying  down  like  a  loose  flap.  Mr.  Couper  took  the 
c»ie  in  hand,  and  the  boy  so  far  aided  in  that  he  lay  absolutely  and 
rigidly  still.  The  wound  was  first  well  cleansed  with  carljolic  acid; 
the  dressing  was  made  under  the  Lister  spray,  the  edges  were 
adJQgted  as  neatly  as  one  adjusts  the  most  delicate  broken  porcelain, 
then  the  skin  was  sewn  up  from  the  eye  to  the  scalp.  The  boy  had 
DO  fe\-er,  and  in  three  days  the  wound  was  '  as  dry  as  a  bone.'  Had 
there  been  inflammation  or  suppiu^tion  he  would  have  lost  his 
ejreaight  and  perhaps  his  life.  As  it  is,  he  escaped  with  a  scar 
—haiafri  certainly  for  life — but  with  his  eyesight  unimpaired,  and 
hit  health  and  reason  as  good  as  ever. 

In  the  women's  ward  the  most  interesting  case  we  see  is  tbUb 
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of  a  delicate- looking  girl  who  had  lieen  in  a  trance  for  a  fortnij^ 
during  which  time  they  had  been  forced  to  feed  her  through  ha 
nose.     She  is  now  scarcely  awake  to  the  world  about  her,  half- 
dozing,  balf-swooning ;  but  sbe  can  be  roused ;  and  the  Sisters  and 
nurses  take  care  that  she  does  not  fall  back  into  her  old  condition 
for  want  of  rousing.     Another  case  i»  that  of  a  woman  whose  tem^ 
perature  rose  to  the  incredible  height  of  1 12°,  and  yet  she  lives : 
and  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  paradoxical  temperature  of  115°; — 
wbicb  surely  could  have  lasted  but  a  very  short  time,  else  the 
patient  must  have  perished.     The  temperature  card  is  the  tnie 
storm-signal   in  all   siu-gical   cases.     The   dot  gives  the  note  o^ 
danger  before  the  finger  has  found  it  out;   and  no  matt^  ho* 
well  the  wound  looks,  the  chart  of  the  temperature  tells  ite  ow*> 
tale,  and  when  that  is  high  bad  results  may  be  expected.     Buti* 
seems  that  we  have  to  modify  the  current  belief  that  no  one  ca** 
live   whose  temperature   goes  beyond  107°.     'Temperature  goD^ 
clean  over  the  fop  of  the  card,  sir  ! '  says  a  brigbt-eyed  Irishman  5 
and  that  top  of  the  card  marks  108. 

In  the  Jews'  ward  we  come  upon  a  different  physiognomy  and 
certain  difFerencea  of  condition.  To  begin  with,  the  poorer  Israel- 
ites have  all  a  German's  horror  of  ventilation,  and  draw  their  bed- 
cuvtains  close  about  their  heads  and  faces  whenever  tliey  have  the 
cbauce.  They  have  all  things  separate  and  appropriate ;  their  own 
meat  killed  according  to  the  law  by  their  own  butcher  ;  the  two 
distinct  waste-pipes,  by  which  their  own  kitchen  refuse  is  carried 
away,  so  that  the  washings  of  the  plates  and  dishes  where  meat 
has  been  may  not  be  mingled  with  other  articles  of  food ;  during 
Passover  separate  milk;  and  a  special  cupboard  where  all  uteneili 
used  during  Passover  are  kept,  and  never  touched  nor  even  looked 
at  in  the  interim.  The  cupboard  might  swarra  with  mice  or 
cockroaches,  red  ants  or  blackbeetles,  but  it  would  not  he  opened 
even  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing — so  strict  are  these  ancient 
people  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  matters  of  their  faith. 
A  piece  of  Passover  cake  is  fastened  over  the  door  of  the  ward 
appropriated  to  thera,  renewed  yearly  ;  and  the  Scroll  of  the  Law, 
in  a  small  tin  cylinder,  remains  as  the  sign  and  shield  of  the  race 
which  it  both  demonstrates  and  protects. 

As  time  wears  on  the  most  interesting  experience  begins.  One 
by  one  the  lights  are  turned  down,  and  the  wards  are  in  that  half 
visible  darkness  proper  to  the  sick  room.  Tlirougb  the  long  cor- 
ridors we  see  the  dim  figures  of  Sister  and  nurse  quietly  moving 
about  the  beds  where  the  restlessness  of  the  patient  needs  atten- 
tion. Here  a  whispered  conference  between  Sister  and  doctor 
marks  something   of  importance — who    knows  what?     There   a 
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S  drawn  round  the  bed,  a  bright  light  heliind,  and  shadows 
I  upwanl  on  the  wall,  betray  the  fact  of  some  necessary 
on — perhaps  tapping  a  patient  for  dropsy,  or  it  may  he  the 
jibing  for  the  last  moment  so  near  at  hand.  For  the 
^e  sometimes  many  in  this  hospital :  not  becaui^e  of  want 
taud  skill,  emphatically  No  !  but  because  the  cases  brought 
BO  exceptionally  severe  that  not  even  all  the  care  and  skill 
of  the  best  surgeons  and  physicians  can  save  them.  Seven  hundred 
dnths  in  the  year,  or  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,,  rauk  high  in  the 
ileali  average ;  but  those  who  kno^y  why  are  not  disheartened ; 
ou  tbe  contrary,  the  wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more. 

In  our  rounds  we  come  upon  a  private  room  where  the  night 
Siituts  are  at  breakfast.  It  i:^  alxmt  ten  o'clock,  and  they  have 
just  finished  what  stands  with  them  for  our  first  morning's  meal. 
They  dine  after  midnight,  and  sup  at  nine  a.m.,  when  the  ordinary 
worldng  world  is  astir ;  then  go  to  bed  in  the  sunshine,  and  sleep 
vhile  others  play.  It  is  a  difficult  habit  to  acquire  at  first,  they 
nj,  but  practice  makes  perfect  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  atler  a 
time  nature  accommodates  herself  to  the  new  regi^ne,  and  sleep 
comsB  as  easily  in-  the  bright  midday  as  it  used  in  the  quiet  mid- 
night. 

It  is  loo  much  the  custom  to  think  of  our  medical  students  as 
to  many  rollicking,  rude  Boh  Sawyers,  mainly  occupied  in  wrench- 
ing off  knockers  and  siniaring  up  to  the  police ;  haunters  of  the 
Hiymarket,  proficients  in  Klang,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  vulgar 
fiistneas  all  round ;  dettstahJe  moral  embryos  who  may  develope 
into  decent  men  enough  at  the  end  of  their  transition  stage, 
bat  who,  during  this  stage,  are  simply  abominable.  A  different  idea 
of  these  young  students  from  that  cherished  by  ordinary  prejudice, 
would  be  bad  in  the  wards  of  such  a  hospital  aa  the  '  London,' 
•here  often  life  has  to  be  saved  by  main  force,  as  it  were,  and 
workers  must  sacrifice  themselves  if  any  good  is  to  be  done.  Take 
the  case  of  that  poor  fellow  who  was  brought  in  at  death's  door 
with  an  aneurism.  Fourteen  students  volunteered  to  compress  the 
utery,  and  the  man  was  saved.  And  this  compression  of  the 
artery  means  simply  that  some  one  stands  by  the  bed  with  his 
finger  pressed  tight  on  the  spot,  never  relaxing  the  pressure  nor 
releasing  the  strain.  For  forty-four  hours  tliis  compression  was  con- 
tinued ;  then  came  the  break  of  a  day ;  then  one  strain  of  twenty- 
two  hoiu^  more— and  the  man  was  saved.  He  was  a  fine  stalwart 
fellow,  a  young  engineer,  into  whose  life  these  fourteen  brave,  good 
lads  poured  their  own  courage  and  strength  and  patient  endur- 
uce.  They  gave  up  food  and  sleep  and  rest  and  pleasure,  to 
take  their  turn  at  saving  this  unknown  brother ;  and  surely  0 
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audi  liviug  example  as  this  ought  to  tell  against  twenty  adverse 
fancy  portraits,  This  instance  too  shows  the  good  of  grtat  bos- 
pitals.  Where  else  cfiu Id  audi  a  volunteer  force  have  been  gathered 
together  ?  Truly  in  some  respects  the  poor  are  better  tended  in 
sic'chess  than  are  the  rich,  and  more  successfully  treated.  In  even 
the  best  organised  private  liouse,  where  an  operation  has  to  be 
performed,  the  surgeon  has  to  think  of  everything  that  maybe 
necessary,  when,  as  he  is  not  infallible,  he  may  forget  something. 
Here,  in  a  large  hospital,  everything  is  at  hand,  everything  is  in 
the  test  possible  working  order,  while  dozens  of  assistants  are  , 
rtady  and  willing  to  supply  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary.  It 
may  as  well  be  said  here  that  the  alternative  to  this  long  finger 
compression  of  the  aneurism  is  a  deep  and  dangerous  incision,  theo 
hooking  up  the  artery  and  tying  it — an  operation  by  no  means 
always  successful,  and  at  all  times  full  of  peril. 

Also  that  gradual  perfecting  of  the  plan  to  prevent  loss  of  blood 
in  amputation,  due  to  Dr.  Esmark,  of  Kiel,  and  already  alluded  to, 
is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The  limb  to  be  ampu- 
tated is  tightly  bound  in  india-rubber  bandages,  beginning  from 
the  toes  or  fingers  upward,  until  every  drop  of  blood  is  expelled 
from  the  veins,  and  the  limb  is  as  blanched  and  bloodless  as  so 
much  marble: — then  above  the  point  of  amputation,  a  strong, 
widely-stretched  india-rubber  cord  is  tied,  which  prevents  all 
circulation  so  absolutely  that  a  man  may  .ilmost  perform  the 
operation  in  his  dress  clothes,  without  a  drop  of  blood  being 
spilt.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  an  immense  boon  this  system 
is  to  the  patient,  and  what  a  saving  of  strength  by  the  reduction 
of  exhaustion  consequent  on  loss  of  blood. 

And  now  our  passage  through  the  silent,  dimly-iighted  wardA 
is  over ;  and  we  go  downstairs  once  more  to  the  scene  and  centre  of 
activity — to  the  place,  too,  of  the  End.  A  long  passage  below,  in 
part  leading  round  the  open  court,  takes  us  to  those  two  monmfiil 
rooms — the  dead-house,  where  the  coffins  He  concealed  in  closed 
shelves,  and  the  po.st-mortem  room  adjoining.  There  is  only  one 
occupant  of  that  silent  bed  at  this  time,  but  once  there  were 
seventeen  in  one  night — the  most  that  have  ever  been  at  the  same 
time.  A  poor  little  bundle  lies  on  the  table  ready  for  the  friends 
to  take  away — such  a  poor  little  bundle  of  ragged  clothes ! — such 
a  moiUTiful  voiceless  essay  on  the  pains  of  poverty  that  had  been 
endured — on  the  want,  and  misery,  and  ignorance,  and  starvation, 
that  had  slowly  brought  the  wearer  to  the  hospital  first,  to  the 
churchyard  last !  These  catacombs,  as  the  room  is  called,  are  not 
only  absolutely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  all  con- 
nected with  tJie  dead  is  silent,  separate,  concealed.     The  bodies 
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aie  lowered  to  the  dead-house  by  a  separate  lift,  placed  in  the  coffins, 
and  taken  away  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning.  No  one  sees  or 
bears  or  is  shocked  or  startled.  It  is  all  done  with  silent  reverence 
for  the  dead  and  thoughtful  care  for  the  living ;  and  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  in  most  instances  this  death  is  a  release,  and 
eternity  sweet  repose. 

Then  we  go  back  to  the  entrance  again ;  look  into  the  padded 
room  where  they  place,  say,  the  dipsomaniacs,  or  others  suffering 
firom  delirium  or  mania  not  manageable  by  other  methods,  and 
where  once  a  powerful  maniac  nearly  throttled  the  strongest 
man  in  the  establishment ;  and  as  one  last  experience  we  look  into 
the  operating  room,  which  is  in  full  light  but  untenanted.  Here 
we  pry  into  the  large  glass  case  of  instruments,  where  we  read 
strange  labels,  such  as  '  guillotines '  for  the  tonsils  and  *  butcher's 
aws'  for  the  larger  bones;  and  where  are  bone  forceps  and  knives, 
needles  and  scoops,  and  instruments  for  cleft  palates,  and  a  wealth 
of  ingenuity  in  form  and  intention  which  makes  us  simply 
marvel.    - 

And  then  we  take  our  leave  of  tlie  kind  guides  and  interpreters 
who  have  accompanied  and  explained;  and  as  we  drive  back  through 
the  darkened  and  deserted  streets,  we  say  one  to  the  other  that  the 
London  Hospital  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  and  more 
vigorously  suppori;ed  than  even  it  is ;  for  that  what  we  have  seen 
of  pain  relieved,  sickness  healed,  and  death  prevented — of  human 
care  and  kindness  devoted  to  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering — 
of  science  and  intellect  and  education  all  employed  and  improved 
for  the  service  of  the  race — what  this  one  little  experience  of  one 
short  night  has  shown  us — ^proves  the  exceeding  value  of  the  in- 
stitution : — which  may  God  bless  and  man  maintain  1 
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A    SKETCH    FROM   LIFE, 

BY  OUIDA. 
(Att  right*  reterved,) 

CrUALDRO  SoNCiNi  was  an  old  man ;  he  had  heen  a  soldier  from 
his  youth  up  ;  he  had  served  under  Carl  Alberto  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel ;  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  thigh  at  Novara,  in  the  hip 
at  Solfc^rino ;  he  had  known  sickness  and  suffering  in  camp  and  in 
hospital ;  he  had  lost  an  arm  in  carrying  a  comrade  from  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  battery  in  his  last  campaign  ;  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  old ;  he  had  an  old  wife  and  three  little  orphan  penniless 
grandchildren ;  he  had  small  earnings  and  heavy  burdens  ;  he  was 
very  nearly  blind,  but  he  was  very  cheerful,  as  became  an  old 
soldier.  When  the  conscripts  went  by  him  muttering  in  discon- 
tent, he  would  say  to  them, '  Fie  for  shame  I  It  is  a  hard  life — 
ay — but  a  fine  one.     None  better  becomes  a  man.' 

He  had  had  three  sons  once,  and  they  had  all  died  in  battle,  but  no 
one  thought  much  of  that ;  so  many  have  sons  that  died  so.  He  would 
think  of  them  himself  very  often  with  pride,  and  say  to  the  three 
little  hungry  grandchildren,  *  When  you  grow  up,  if  you  draw  the 
number,  you  will  go  willingly,  and  do  your  best ;  your  fathers  did 
their  best,  poor  lads,  and  I  mine  too,  though  it  did  not  come  to  much.' 

Meanwhile,  he  was  very  poor. 

He  had  helped  at  making  cart-wheels  till  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties grew  great,  and  no  one  would  employ  him  ;  it  was  hard  work 
to  face  all  the  little  hungry  mouths,  and  he  would  not  send  one  of 
them  to  the  Bigallo.  He  lived  in  an  attic,  in  a  crowded  and 
narrow  street,  and  his  wife  was  palsied  and  bedridden ;  nevertheless, 
he  was  always  cheerful.  '  Ah,  lads,  I  was  a  good  soldier  1 '  he 
would  tell  the  young  men,  and  would  still  feel  very  proud ;  it  is 
better  to  have  been  a  brave  man  than  a  coward  ;  it  leaves  a  glow 
about  the  heart  even  when  the  limbs  are  stiff  and  numb  with  age. 

Grualdro  knew  he  had  been  a  brave  man,  and  he  was  quite 
happy  ;  he  would  laugh  with  the  babies,  and  go  out  in  the  sun  on 
messages,  and  feel  for  the  medals  on  his  breast  that  he  was  getting 
too  blind  to  see  well,  and  now  and  then  sit  under  the  trees  in  the 
Cascine,  and  watch  to  see  his  Greneral  go  riding  by — his  young 
G-eneral  as  he  thought  him  who,  when  he  could  catch  his  eye,  would 
give  him  a  smile  of  recognition — ^his  G-eneral,  whom  he  would  call, 
without  prefix  or  title,  as  all  the  city  did,  Lamatmora. 
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^^—STith  biin  Gualdro  would  always  bave  one  or  two  of  the  little 
^^^■nand  his  dog. 

HHP|td(^,  who  was  as  old  for  a  dog  as  he  for  a  man,  bad  been 
Hl^md  up  by  bim  on  the  iield  afler  Magenta,  where  it  bad  lain  a 
mere  puppy  by  tbe  body  of  a  dead  officer.  Tamburino,  anglid 
Drummer,  was  not  at  all  valuable  or  baudsome  ;  he  was  half  mastiff, 
half  bulldog,  grey  with  age,  and  with  a  broad,  ugly,  frank  faca,  and 
DO  tail  at  all ;  but  be  was  the  idol  of  the  children,  the  guardian 
of  the  sick  woman,  and  the  friend  of  his  master. 

'Looking  at  Drummer,  anyone  can  see  be  is  King  Honeatman, 
too,  in  hie  way,'  would  Gualdro  say,  and  tell,  with  as  much  pride 
Blmiwt  as  he  showtd  liis  own  medals,  how  tbe  dog  had  marched 
ud  countermarched  with  him  over  tbe  burning  plains  of  Ixim- 
bardy,  and  been  woimded  once  by  a  spent  bullet. 

Altogether,  they  were  very  bappy,  Gualdro,  and  the  children, 
lod  the  dog,  though  they  climbed  a  hundred  and  twenty  stairs  to 
tWr  garret,  and  went  all  of  them,  very  often,  supperless  to  bed. 

Once  or  twice  Gualdro  was  summoned  for  having  a  dog 
vitbout  a  license.  A  lady  who  knew  bim  paid  the  &ie  for  him ; 
Sn^ro  could  not  understand  why  it  was  a  crime  to  have  a  dog. 

'  And  he  has  fought  the  Austrians  I — tooth  and  claw  ;  he  himself 
hufDught  them ! '  he  would  cry.  They  told  him  that  had  nothing  to 
da  with  it.  He  could  not  understand ;  he  and  Drummer  and  the 
b&bies  sat  in  the  shade  or  the  sun  as  tbe  weather  was,  and  could 
not  see  what  barm  they  did. 

Drummer  would  watch  the  people  go  by,  with  his  eyes  still 
bright  under  his  broad  forehead  and  bis  funny  square  mouth  opened 
io  get  the  air  in  comfortably,  as  nature  tf.'lls  a  dog  to  do  ;  and 
tlien  tbe  grave  General  rode  past  them  on  bis  roan  horee  he  would 
give  a  kindly  glance  to  the  dog  as  welt  as  to  the  veteran ;  and 
tW  Gualdro  was  bappy  for  all  the  week. 

'He  does  not  forget,'  Gualdro  would  say  to  himself,  and  it 
mUmiI  bim  to  think  that  hia  General  remembered,  if  his  country 
id  forget,  as  all  countries  do  whether  they  are  fi-ee  or  fettered, 
ngeoerated  or  unregenerated. 

Gualdro  could  not  read  and  could  not  write,  but  be  was  no 
fixil;  he  bad  been  no  mere  fighting  machine,  but  a  true  soldier  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  In  the  days  of  Carl  Alberto  he  had 
been  smilteu  with  the  lightning  tires  of  liberty,  and  had 
dreamed  bis  dream,  not  a.  base  or  sordid  one,  and  bad  known 
that  he  had  wanted  when  be  bad  chaunted  the  *  Fuori  il  stranier,' 
in  moonlit  summer  marches,  or  in  crowded  theatres  of  carnival. 

ITie  leaders  of  tbe  revolution  might  have  their  own  baser  ends, 
toi  more  selGHh  hopM,  but  Gualdro  had  been  a  simple  rustic  sol- 
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dier,aDd  had  bated  the atmnger,aDd bad donebia best boDeatly.uid 
risking  life  and  limb,  to  serve  liis  country.     Tliat  was  ail. 

Tlie  chiefs  of  the  national  movement  lived  in  fine  houses,  ud 
fared  sumptuously  every  day,  but  the  old  soldier  bad  much  ado  to  get 
litre  of  broth  for  his  children's  children ;  yet  be  did  not  compl^ 
'The  men  that  had  the  brains,  they  made  a  good  thing  of  it 
They've  sheared  the  lamb  after  saving  it.  As  for  me,  I  was  onlr 
good  to  carry  the  knapsack,'  he  would  say,  and  that  is  not  a  ctl^ 
ing  that  any  country  can  prize  very  highly, 

'  I  was  only  good  to  fight,'  be  woidd  say  sorrowfully,  realiring   1 
dimly  that  he  had  been  only  one  of  the  mules  that  had  dragged 
the  stones  for  building  up  the  temple  of  liberty,  and  that  the 
only  payment  to  the  mules  was  a  kick  a-piece. 

Yet  he  did  not  grumble,  not  be.  He  was  a  cheerful  old  man, 
and  if  he  could  only  get  something  to  do  was  happy. 

Unhappily  in  this  world  something  to  do  is  not  always  obtain' 
able ;  when  you  are  very  poor,  and  want  it  very  much,  it  becomes 
almost  certainly  as  impossible  to  find  as  the  philosopher's  stone. 

'  I  used  to  be  a  smith ;  yea,  that  was  my  trade,'  said  Gualdro 
once  when  his  tongue  waxed  warm  with  a  little  wine  that  was 
given  him,  wine  that  was  only  twopence  a  flask,  but  was  too  dear 
for  him  to  buy  it  for  all  that.  '  Yes,  that  was  my  trade  and  my 
father's  before  me.  We  lived  out  Settimo  way,  ay,  it  was  pretty 
then.  The  trees  were  not  felled  as  they  are  now.  I  sboed  horses. 
When  I  was  a  little  chap  I  remember  the  Frenchmen's  horses 
coming  through ;  my  father  would  not  shoe  them.  Poor  Babbo 
ran  away,  and  I  with  him,  and  we  hid  in  the  hedges  about  tbe 
Badia.  I  might  have  done  well  if  I  had  stuck  to  my  trade,  yea, 
but  I  went  fighting.  It  seemed  to  me  stupid  to  sit  still  and  beat 
iron  when  there  were  enemies  and  tyrants  to  be  beaten.  That 
was  my  idea.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  right.  If  I  had  stayed 
at  my  forge  in  Settimo  perhaps  the  world  would  have  wagged  as 
well,  and  I  been  wiser.  But  there !  what  would  you  ?  One  never 
knows!  Who  can  say  the  pear  is  sound  till  he  cuts  it?'  and  then 
he  pulled  bis  old  canvas  shirt  open  and  showed  bis  chest  with  the 
marks  of  a  sabre  wound  and  of  a  sliot  wound  in  it.  '  All  the 
scars  are  in  front  of  me,'  he  said  with  pride,  and  perhaps  in  display- 
ing them  be  was  happier  than  he  would  have  been  at  a  smithy  in 
Settimo,  with  a  horse  of  his  own  and  money  in  the  bank,  and  a 
bit  of  kid  and  some  fried  artichokes  smoking  on  his  board  on  feast- 
days.  As  it  was,  he  never  tasted  meat  at  all,  and  artichokes  only 
when  they  were  stale  on  the  street  stall.  He  lived  in  one  room, 
and  lived  as  best  he  could  in  a  mined  house  in  the  Pignone ;  un- 
savoury, tumbledown,  often  inundated,  with  the  unsavoury  muddy 
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nten  of  the  Amo  on  one  side,  and  a  refiise-heap  on  the  other.  The 
river  at  sunrise  would  be  lovely  as  the  g7"een  sea,  and  at  sunset  would 
glow  with  the  hues  of  the  opal,  and  all  its  mnd  and  Band  become 
tnasfarmed  to  gold ;  but  none  of  the  glory  of  it  could  be  seen 
from  his  high  chamber,  with  its  little  window  buried  out  of  sight 
in  the  damp  wall.  Now  and  again  in  winter  or  spring  flood  the 
river  would  break  into  the  hoiiBe,  and  make  it  chilly,  nauseous, 
unbealtby,  and  go  away  again  leaving  slime  and  sand  behind  it; 
ind  that  was  all  the  grand  poetic  world-honoured  water  ever  did 
for  him.  It  gave  him  rheumatism  too,  and  a  touch  of  ague,  yet 
bccsred  for  it;  when  he  was  washing  his  shirt  in  it,  or  letting 
hii  boys  paddle  of  summer  nights,  he  would  look  at  it  lovingly :  it 
ilid  him  much  harm  and  no  good,  but  it  was  a  grand  thing,  and 
he  liked  it.  He  was  fond  of  the  Amo  as  lie  was  of  hia  country  ; 
neither  of  them  had  ever  done  anything  for  him,  hut  he  was  proud 
of  them,  nevertheless. 

The  people  who  cling  to  ideas  in  this  way  are  very  silly,  no 
itoul)t,yet  they  are  the  only  people  who  make  life  at  all  noble. 
One  aad  day  his  General  died,  his  great  General  whom  all  the 
•orld  honoured.  Gualdro  Soncini  made  one  of  the  many  mouroerw, 
u  the  dark,  stately  pomp  of  the  great  military  funeral  moved 
Uuough  the  ancient  streets,  that  had  been  all  baptised  with 
new  name^  but  could  not  be  defrauded  of  their  old  honour 
and  their  old  history.  Gualdro's  heart  was  heavier  than  before. 
He  missed  the  kindly  smile  that  answered  his  t-alute ;  he  missed 
pointing  the  great  soldier  out  to  strangers  and  saying  proudly, 
'Ecco  il  mio  Generale — eccolo  !' 

A  month  or  two  later  he  saw  the  General's  horae  dragging  the 
hMvj,  stinking  cart  of  the  manure  company;  of  the  good  people 
who  empty  the  cesspools  of  the  city  and  pour  nameless  filth  out 
over  the  corn-fields  by  way  of  decreasing  fever  and  diphtheria. 
Gualdro  felt  a  knife  in  his  heart. 

'And  they  will  give  him  a  statue — a  hundred  statues! — and 
they  let  his  brave  horse  toil  there  I '  he  said  in  his  pain  and  hia 
»Tirtii.  But  then  he  was  a  simple  man,  and  did  not  understand  the 
policies  of  great  families  and  vain-glorious  nations  which  is  '  to  save 
U  the  spigot  and  pour  out  at  the  bimghole,'  as  a  homely  English 
nv  has  it. 

After  that  Gualdro  felt  more  lonely.  When  the  floods  swamped 
him,  and  when  the  breadpot  was  empty,  things  seemed  hardi 
bear  than  before.  He  had  never  asked  his  General  for  anything, 
but  he  had  always  felt  that  in  any  very  terrible  extremity  he 
might ;  and  once  the  General  had  called  him  '  bambino  mio  '■ — 
'hunbino  mio,'  andhe  seventy  years  old! — and  they^had  botitv. 
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laughed,  and  felt  that  aft«r  all  they  were  both  soldiers,  and  w 
equals  ;  and  now  all  that  was  over  for  ever — for  ever!  And  the 
horse  toiled  in  the  m^imire-cart,  and  the  old  man  felt  alone. 

Still,  there  was  Drummer,  and  there  were  the  babies— tlM 
little  merry  brown  babies,  tumbling  about  over  the  old  dog,  vsA 
putting  their  little  fists  down  his  red  jaws.  Drummer  had  fail 
own  occupations,  and  those  were  serious  anes.  He  would  watdi 
the  children  when  they  were  asleep,  and  snap  at  the  flies  and 
centipedes  that  approached  them  ;  he  guarded  the  linen  when  it 
was  spread  out  fo  dry  on  the  sand  by  the  river ;  and  be  caught 
rats,  the  big,  abounding  rodents  that  swarm  by  the  Amo,  ho  caught 
them  by  the  score  with  a  sharp,  sudden  death-bite,  and  then 
flung  them  away  as  offal,  however  hungry  he  might  he,  for 
IJrummer  knew  that  he  was  intended  by  nature  to  have  higher 
views  touching  bulls  and  bears,  and  that  rats  were  too  poor  prey 
for  him,  only  they  worried  his  master,  and  frightened  the  bed-ridden 
woman  and  the  babies,  so  he  hunted  them. 

'  He  kills  them  like  a  Christian ! '  Gualdro  would  say,  with 
pride;  and  the  rats  were  the  only  creatures  that  the  strong,  good- 
humoured,  valiant  beast  ever  injured.  Drummer  was  beloved  by 
all  the  Pignone,  and  was  perfectly  happy  lying  by  the  edge  of  the 
river  watching  the  boats,  and  the  nets,  and  the  washing- women, 
when  his  mind  was  at  peace  as  to  rats. 

The  fine  new  times  that  Gualdro  liad  done  his  best  to  brin^ 
about  worried  him  as  they  worried  all  the  populace  with  fines  and 
contraventions  and  all  manner  of  petty  legal  tormentings  if  a  man 
did  but  set  his  chair  out  on  the  pavement,  or  let  his  dog  run  about, 
or  cry  his  goods  at  wrong  hours,  or  do  any  other  little  thing  that 
he  had  been  always  used  to  do  before  Freedom  had  been  heard 
of  in  street  comers.  Gualdro  was  a  very  honest  man ;  he  had 
never  wittingly  done  any  harm  or  cheated  anyone ;  when  he  could 
pay  for  his  bit  of  bread  he  bought  it ;  when  he  could  not  he  went 
without  it.  Yet  he  was  always  being  told  that  he  transgressed 
the  law  ;  he  was  always  seeing  those  long  slips  of  printed  paper 
which  broke  the  heart  of  the  poor  who  nine  times  out  of  ton  can- 
not even  read  them. 

'  If  a  man  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it,  and  molests  nobody,  and 
has  to  pay  his  way,  ought  they  to  be  at  him  ? '  Gualdro  would 
ask  in  perplexity ;  he  could  not  understand  it. 

'  If  one  gets  tormented  so  for  nothing  at  all  one  may  as  well 
do  something  wicked,'  said  his  neighbour  on  the  stairs,  a  broom- 
maker. 

'  Ay,  they'll  let  you  alone  then,'  said  a  shrew  who  was  another 
oeighboui.    'A  year  ago  some  brutes  they  set  on  mypoor  man  aiu|' 
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and  beat  bim  all  for  nothing,  and  they  go  scot  free ;  as  for 
05  there  comes  the  usciere  a  hundred  times  a  j'ear,  if  ona  forgets  to 
f^f  s  ceatime  or  seta  a  flower-pot  on  a  sill.' 

They  were  very  perplexed  in  Pignone,  but  they  were  told  it 
I  liberty ;  even  when  some  ricketty  chairs  and  a  copper-pot  or  two 
e  raised  to  the  dignity  of  '  furniture  riches  '  and  rated  accord- 
ingly. Tbe  upshot  of  this  impression,  when  it  has  had  a  little  more 
time  to  settle  down  into  the  minda  of  the  people  everywhere,  will 
not  be  comfortable  for  us.  It  will  be  very  favourable  to  Nihilism. 
Gualdro,  who  was  a  patient  obedient  person  as  soldiers  mostly 
ve,  was  saddened  by  this  usage,  not  made  rebellious. 

One  of  his  babies  died,  the  prettiest ;  the  doctor  said  the  great 
public  refuse-heap  hard  by  had  given  it  its  mortal  '  ball  in  the 
ttroat,'  as  they  call  diphtheria,  but  tbe  refuse-heap  stank  on  by 
■micipal  permission.  On  tbe  strip  of  garden  gi-ound  by  bia 
a  grand  jessamine  covered  the  wall,  he  had  planted  it,  and 
til  landlord  let  him  call  it.  his  own,  and  the  Sowers  of  it  brought 
jifevpence;  they  ordered  bim  to  cut  it  away,  as  it  was  against 
tte  law  to  have  a  shrub  hang  over  the  wall ;  as  he  delayed  to  do 
■it,  he  was  fined,  and  his  bush  was  destroyed.  A  scoundrel  swore 
.t  Jebt  of  twenty  fi"anc3  against  bim  falsely ;  be  could  not  ander- 
ilbuid  the  summons  to  the  court,  and  only  called  out  stupidly 
ftiOQgh  Pignone,  *  Kot  a  soldo  do  I  owe,  not  a  soldo.  I  never 
[£d,  that  tbe  good  saints  know.'  But  the  saints  do  not  look  into 
h»  courts,  and  at  the  petty  tribunal  a  petty  officer  gave  the  verdict 
4giinst  him,  and  ordered  bim  to  pay  ten  francs  more  for  contuimacy. 
M  he  had  not  tbe  money  theu3ciere,  who  represents  Fate  to  the 
nnltitude,  came  and  took  away  his  copper  pots  and  pans,  and  tbe 
■bed  that  was  under  bis  wife.  '  Is  this  just?'  said  Gualdro  hall 
teude  himself.     '  It  is  law  I '  said  the  usciere. 

Florentines  are  a  patient  people  ;  the  old  soldier  said  nothing 

^'  '  If  I  had  owed  it  I  would  not  have  minded,'  be  told  his  neigh- 
Ikran,  and  they,  poor  though  they  were,  contrived  amongst  them 
te  give  him  another  bed. 

'  These  are  the  line  times  you  fools  fought  for,  Gualdro,'  the 
aeighbour  who  was  a  shrew  woiild  say  j  and  Gualdro  would  shake 
;hi*  b«ad  and,  from  habit's  sake,  take  out  his  cold  pipe,  which  he 

rnld  Dot  afford  to  light. 
*  It  would  come  right  if  we  got  the  republic,'  said  the  broom- 

[     But  Goaldio  shook  his  head. 

I     '  Nay,  nay ;  every  hungry  stomach  in  the  country  then  woidd 

ile  gobbling  at  the  public  pot.     That  would  never  do.' 
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^Then  what  would?'  said  the  broom-maker  tartly.  Gtuddio 
could  not  tell. 

An  old  soldier  at  seventy  years  old  cannot  solve  problems  that 
would  have  been  too  tough  for  Cavour. 

The  general  result  in  the  Pignone  was  much  as  it  is  everywhere 
else,  to  produce  a  sort  of  conviction  that  it  was  of  no  use  tiying 
to  be  decent  and  honest ;  the  law  worried  you  if  you  were  innocoit, 
as  much  as  if  you  were  not. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  modem  governments  to  produce  this  con- 
viction in  the  populace. 

It  was  then  early  in  summer. 

The  summer  was  the  worst  time  for  him  because  the  strangers 
were  all  away ;  and  there  were  one  or  two  foreign  ladies  for 
whom  Grualdro  went  errands  and  did  little  things,  with  Dnumner 
trotting  at  his  heels ;  but  when  the  vines  came  in  flower  the 
ladies  went  away,  and  the  summer  was  hard  to  him,  most  of  all,  the 
close  of  the  summer  was  hard,  because  there  was  nothing  to  do  in 
the  city  that  lay  baking  under  tlie  sun,  and  there  were  still  two 
little  curly-headed  children  and  the  sick  wife  and  Drummer  to 
feed.  Occasionally  he  got  a  little  work,  or  caught  some  fish,  or 
did  some  errands,  and  so  rubbed  on,  but  it  was  hard  work,  and 
not  seldom  he  would  go  without  bis  own  bit  of  bread  to  give  it  to 
the  dog, '  Piuttosto  a  lui  che  a  me,'  he  would  say. 

One  evening,  having  nothing  to  do,  he  took  the  babies  out  with 
him,  and  Drummer. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  very  hot  day  in  midsummer ;  the  heat  lay 
in  heavy  mists  over  the  city  and  its  river,  and  the  hills  around 
were  all  pale  and  dust-coloured  in  it.  Happy  people,  and  people 
who  though  not  happy  yet  had  the  means  to  move  about  or  go 
into  the  country,  were  travelling  through  distant  lands  of  glaciers 
and  forests,  or  sitting  out  on  marble  terraces  watching  the  fire-flies 
glisten  imder  the  leaves.  But  in  the  city  it  was  terribly  oppressive, 
and  the  multitude  that  always  remains  captive  when  a  town  is  called 
empty  were  loitering  about  the  piazzas  or  lying  on  the  stone 
benches,  hot,  weary,  and  feverish. 

But  the  little  children  were  merry  and  Driunmer  was  joyous, 
and  the  old  soldier  felt  at  peace  with  the  world,  though  it  did 
send  him  law-summonses  that  he  could  not  understand  and  made 
it  hard  trouble  for  him  to  get  his  daily  bread  and  beans. 

They  had  gone  up  on  to  the  new  public  drive  that  passes  by 
grand  old  San  Miniato  and  has  so  sadly  spoilt  the  once  wild  hill- 
side, scarring  it  with  a  white  seam  as  you  look  upwards  at  it 
firoi"  road  below.     But  Gualdro  was  not  i^uch  concerned 

sweetness ;  the  bench  lue  ^t  oxn  iQs^^\v\xi^>ik^ 
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litwas  fresher  on  the  height,  the  children  were  todciling  about  with 
Dminmer,  there  was  some  music  sounding  from  the  cafe  hard  by, 
g»y  waltz  music  that  set  the  babies'  feet  dancing, 

A  lemon-seller  went  by  with  his  gilded  pagoda-like  truck ;  and 
bowing  Giwldro,  gave  the  babies  a  drink  for  love  and  good-will,  . 
which  did  Giialdro  as  much  good  as  if  anybody  had  brought  hin 
t,  draught  of  wine.    '  After  all,'  he  thought, '  there  is  always  some 
one  that  is  kind. 

The  Sim  went  down  and  the  glow  from  its  setting  made  the 
mountains  beyond  Vallombrosa  rosy-red;  little  stars  began  to 
•hine;  the  grey  dusty  hues  of  a  long  hot  day  changed  to  the  blue 
shades  of  evening.  He  thought  it  was  time  to  fake  his  way 
homeward,  for  (he  children  were  fatigued  with  play  and  grew 
sleepy.  He  took  one  up  on  each  arm,  and  began  to  stroll  home, 
the  dog  at  his  heels, 

%'hen  he  got  down  from  the  comparatively  fresh  air  of  the 
■ittde  into  the  stifling  heat  of  the  town,  about  the  Porta  Eomana, 
^^^VWere  some  people  shouting,  scuffling,  screaming,  there  were 
^MKf  a  mad  dog. 

One  of  the  dogs  from  the  country — dogs  there  pass  their  poor 
lives  too  often  straining  at  the  end  of  a  short  chain,  and  are 
tUTved  and  beaten,  and  even  thirsty  all  day  long,  since  no  0 
thinks  of  their  wants,  and  their  shallow  water-pan  is  quickly  dried 
lijtlie  nin,  and  made  noisome  by  dead  insects — had  strayed  down, 
inlo  the  city,  driven  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  seek  for  something 
lo  devour,  and  there,  from  long  ill-usage  and  long  torment  of  all 
times,  had  snapped  at  a  man  who  had  kicked  him  aNide,  and  had 
Men  writhing  in  an  epileptic  fit;  the  harmless  canine  epilepsy 
tbich  soon  passes  if  the  animni  be  left  alone. 

But  instead  of  leaving  him  akme,  or  even  enquiring  what 
•uthe  matter  with  him,  the  populace  (always  and  everywhere, 
wwird,  as  well  as  bully)  had  raised  the  cry  of  mad  dog,  and  two 
itre«  scavengers  were  knocking  the  dog  to  pieces  with  their  iron 
!»«»,  whil«  the  guards  looked  00  in  approval.  These  spectacles 
ue  fonsidered  improving  for  the  people. 

The  poor  animal  in  his  epilepsy  was  hardly  conscious,  though  hia 
body  rtriiggled  under  the  agony,  the  street  was  flooded  with  blood, 
tW  street  boys  capered  and  howled  with  delight,  and  the  man 
>t«bomihedog  had  Howd,  though  only  his  trousers  bad  been 
t'HKhHl,  was  yelling  tike  a  mad  creature  himself,  and  crying; 
'Sod'  morto  I  son'  morto  !     Geail  m'aiuta  I ' 

Gualdro,  who  looked  away  from  tlie  horrible  sight,  for  he 
liked  all  dumb  beasts,  was  hurrying  by,  not  to  let  bis  grand- 
children nei-  the  blood.      Drummer,  with  ears  pricked,  and  all 
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his  body  quivering,  was  standing  still,  and  staring  at  the  still 
writhing  body  of  his  mangled  brother.  One  of  the  guards  threw 
a  looped  cord  over  his  head  and  choked  him. 

'Let  my  dog  goP  cried  Grualdro.  'He  has  done  nothing. 
It  is  not  hira  they  are  crying  out  against.' 

The  guard  drew  the  rope  tighter,  and  held  Drummer  motion- 
less, and  powerless  to  utter  a  sound. 

'  Your  brute  was  by  when  the  mad  dog  passed,'  he  said.  '  He 
may  have  been  bitten.     He  must  go  imder  observation.' 

'  Under  observation  1 '  stammered  Grualdro ;  '  what  has  he  done? 
Let  him  go  —pray  let  him  go — you  will  choke  him  1  Look  how 
his  eyes  are  starting  1 ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I  will  arrest  you  for  impeding  me  in 
my  duty,'  said  the  guard,  and  he  flung  Drummer  on  his  back  by 
a  haul  at  the  rope.  One  of  the  dog-stranglers  that  are  employed 
all  summer  by  the  civic  giunta  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  guard 
beckoned  him  and  gave  him  the  rope ;  '  Throw  him  in  the  cart, 
and  take  him  to  the  slaughter-house,'  he  said,  attending  in  no 
way  to  the  master  of  Drummer. 

The  old  man  with  the  child  on  each  arm  was  as  helpless  as  the 
dog  with  the  noose  round  his  neck.  He  implored,  he  wept,  he 
even  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  stones,  and  made  the  little  terrified 
children  kneel  too.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  guard  was  im- 
movable, and  the  populace  was  for  once  on  the  side  of  the  law, 
because  its  own  precious  safety  its  thought,  was  imperilled. 
Gualdro,  who  had  stood  the  brunt  of  so  much  smoke  and  the  blaze 
of  so  much  steel  in  battle,  was  trembling  like  a  leaf.  All  the 
instincts  of  the  old  soldier  were  towards  obedience ;  and  he  was 
bewildered,  dazed,  agonised,  but  he  was  patient  still. 

'What  does  it  all  mean?'  he  said,  stupidly  turning  his.  dim 
eyes  on  the  faces  of  the  crowd — faces  that  had  no  sympathy  in 
them— for  the  people  were  all  afraid  for  themselves,  though  the 
poor  mangled  sheep-dog  lay  dead  in  the  midst  of  his  blood,  and 
Drummer  had  been  hurled  into  the  dog-cart  of  the  dog-strangler. 

'  It  means  a  municipal  regulation,  my  friend,'  said  the  voice  of  an 
Englishman  with  a  good  influx  of  irony  in  it.  '  Municipal  regular- 
tions  are  amongst  the  blessings  for  which  you  good  fellows  fought,* 

But  Gualdro  did  not  understand. 

'  My  dog  did  no  harm,'  he  said  piteously  as  a  low  howl  came 
from  the  covered  cart. 

'  You  can  get  him  in  forty  days,  if  you  pay  what  is  wanted,'  said 
the  guard  coldly,  and  then  turned  away  to  collar  an  urchin  who 
was  throwing  a  wooden  ball  about.  The  cart  moved  on  ;  Qiialdro 
was  left  standiDgj  the  two  little  babies  clinging  t^  hia  ktveea*  ^ 
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Then  suddenly  he  caught  them  up  and  ran  with  them  in  hia 
umB  after  the  cart 

'Stop,  atop !  Pray  stop  !  do  have  pity ! '  lie  cried  to  them.  '  I 
im  an  old  soldier ;  I  ha\'c  fought  in  every  l>attle,  little  and  big  : 
jM,  I-  have  ;  my  poor  Drummer — what  ia  the  matter  with  him  ? 
Give  him  to  me — give  him  to  me  1 ' 

But  the  dog-takers  only  laughed,  and  the  cart  was  pushed  on ; 
the  men  with  the  lassoes  following,  looking  about  the  empty 
(tieets  for  doge. 

'It  is  of  no  use  nmning  and  praying,'  said  a  beggar -man  who 
waa  limping  by.  'They  will  not  give  him  to  you,  no,  not  if  it 
were  over  so ;  you  go  to  the  slaiighter-house  in  the  morning ;  tbey 
viil  not  have  killed  him  ;  not  so  soon.' 

'Killed  himl'  echoed  Gualdro.  It  hurt  him  as  when  at 
Ciutazza  he  had  heard  them  say,  '  We  are  beaten  I '  and  it  bewil- 
dered him  as  that  had  done. 

'It  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning,'  said  the  beggai-,  trying 
to  console  liim.  '  Do  not  make  these  men  angry,  or  they  will 
knock  liim  on  the  head,  ay,  that  they  will.' 

'But  the  lady  pays  the  tas  for  me  \ ' 

'  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  Everybody  pays  taxes,  but 
lUM  don't  give  you  any  right  at  all  except  to  pay  more  of  them. 
I  m  glad  tbey  cannot  get  them  out  of  me,'  said  the  beggar  with  a 
grin. 

Gualdro  did  not  even  hear.  He  ran  panting  after  the  cart,  calling 
tbemen  every  bad  name  with  which  long  years  in  barracks  and  in 
Unt  life  coidd  have  stored  his  memory.  But  tliey  went  on  out  of 
Us  Mght,  throwing  back  to  him  as  a  last  greeting  a  jeer  and  a 
wme.  He  was  old  and  not  very  quick  of  foot,  and  they,  out  of 
*port  or  spite,  or  both,  bad  gone  forward  at  a  trot,  jolting  the  poor 
livltig  burdens  in  tlieir  cart  over  the  stones,  regardless  of  the 
■DOtTiE  and  howls  within. 

Gn&Idro  Jiad  the  two  little  children  to  carry ;  they  were  still 
erjing;  he  stopped,  his  heart  seeming  to  break  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  Drummer  in  such  hands  ns  these — stopped  and  hushed  the 
Ittbics  with  a  few  half-conscioiia  words,  and  wondered  what  on 
earth  he  could  do.  The  evening  was  still  yoimg,  but  it  was  starless 
snJ  cjtremely  hot.  The  air,  used  as  he  was  to  it  in  its  Jieat 
Mtned  to  suffocate  him ;  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  except 
go  bock  to  hia  wife,  who  would  he  alarmed  at  hia  absence,  biBA 
then  go  out  again  or  wait  Ml)  morning  broke. 

He  went  back,  hurrying  as  nuich  as  limbs  stiff  with  age  and 
a  would  allow  him,  and  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  ona 
m,  where  the  old  woman  lay  on  the  bijtto'wei  \ie&.    ^aa 
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made  her  little  moaa  about  his  longjahsence  and  her  own  pain  n 
infiiTnity,  being  a  selfish  soul  and  much  racked  with  ague  and  fever 
and  all  the  woes  of  age.  He  tried  to  answer  her  cheerfully,  though 
the  tears  were  all  in  his  throat,  as  lie  got  the  babies  out.  of  their  f-e*" 
clothes,  and  laid  them,  half-asleep,  down  on  the  sack  and  old  rt»€ 
that  served  them  as  a  cradle.  The  eldest  one,  sleepy  as  she  was,  i^ 
her  sleepiness  kept  sobbing  and  crying  for  To-to,  whioh  was  all  st*-^ 
could  say  of  Drummer's  name ;  he  was  used  to  lie  close  to  thema-H 
night,  and  the  child  through  her  mist  of  slumber  was  missing  h  »-' 
broad,  good-humoured  face,  and  the  good-night  kiss  of  his  roug'*' 
tongue. 

'  Where  is  the  dog  ? '  asked  the  old  woman  from  her  bed. 

Gualdro  answered,  as  cheerfully  as  he  could, '  I  have  lost  him  a 
I  must  go  out  and  look.' 

'  Lost  him  ?  Che,  che  I '  grumbled  the  old  woman.  *  H^^ 
knows  the  city  as  well  as  a  Christian.  He  will  come  scratching 
at  the  door  in  a  minute.' 

Gualdro  could  not  speak. 

'  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  look,'  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
while  he  gave  his  wife  a  little  bread  and  a  drink  of  water — there 
was  nothing  else  in  the  chamber. 

He  then  went  out  and  went  across  the  town  a  long,  long  wayi 
to  the  public  slaughter-place.  When  he  reached  there  it  was  shut 
for  the  night ;  ho  could  make  no  one  hear.  He  was  very  weary, 
but  he  would  not  go  away  ;  he  walked  to  and  fro,  as  in  his  earlier 
years  he  had  paced  to  and  fro  when  on  guard  in  the  long  winter 
nights  on  the  ice-cold  plains  of  Lombardy,  till  some  one  that  knew 
him  spoke  to  him  in  the  street,  and  said : 

'  What  is  the  use  of  doing  that  ?  You  cannot  get  jour  dog 
till  dawn,  when  the  gates  will  open  for  the  beasts  to  come  iu  oS"  the 
railway.  Go  home  and  try  and  get  some  money,  for  without 
money,  tiike  my  word,  old  Drummer  will  be  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.' 

Gualdro  went  homeward  again,  in  despair.  Where  could  he 
get  money  ?  His  ladies  were  away,  and  his  General  was  dead. 
He  had  nothing  to  sell,  since  the  'miciere  had  taken  all  his 
pots  and  pans  and  his  few  sticks  of  furniture,  and  if  he  asked 
charity  in  the  streets  he  woidd  be  arrested,  because  he  had  never 
been  able  to  bring  his  pride  down  to  get  the  official  permission  to 
beg  as  a  legalised  pauper,  which  might,  perhaps,  if  be  had  asked 
for  it,  have  been  accorded  to  him  under  Article  102,  No.  8,  of 
the  Communal  and  Provincial  Laws. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do, 

He  would  liave  sold  even  his  medals  to  save  Drummer,  but  they 
would  have  had  the  law  on  him  even  for  that.  He  wandered  up 
and  down,  to  an<i  fro,  in  the  street,  finding  the  short  night,  very 
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long.  He  could  hear  tlie  howling'  of  dogs  in.  this  miserahle  placej 
and  he  knew  that  one  was  the  voice  of  his  own  old  fdend. 

He  hungahout  there  till  morning  Ijroke ^another  sultry,  heavy 
morning,  with  the  sky  a  haze  of  white  heat.  The  first  wretched 
taimals  came  in  towards  the  slaughter-house ;  bullocks,  footsore, 
nod  galled,  and  bruised,  that,  having  toiled  for  years  over  the  land 
\i  the  plough  and  in  the  cart,  were  now  brought  to  end  their  days 
there;  lambs,  alive  and  quivering,  hung  in  long  rows  on  to  the 
wooden  framework  of  waggons,  their  heads  downward,  their  eyes 
starting;  all  the  sad,  terrible  procession  of  sacrifice  that  enters 
ev*ry  city  at  dawn  to  feed  the  htimaa  multitude  that  calls  desert- 
MumaU  beasts  of  prey,  went  by  him  in  the  hazy,  sickly  daybreak. 
Bnt  he  scarcely  noticed  them  ;  he  only  pressed  forward  in  hope  to 
ave  Drummer.  It  was  still  too  early.  He  was  pushed  about 
uoongBt  cross  and  sleepy  underlings,  and  told  to  return  at  ten 
o'clock.  It  was  then  not  five.  Might  he  not  see  his  dog?  he 
asked  piteoosly.  He  was  told  sharply,  no  ;  he  must  wait  till  he 
taw  an  Inspector. 

He  went  hack  to  his  room  in  Pignone.  There  was  no  one  to 
doaojthing  for  his  wife  and  the  children  except  himself.  He  only 
told  them  that  he  could  not  find  Drummer ;  he  could  not  bear  to 
tellUiem  the  truth.  The  old  wife  began  to  aoh,  and  the  babies 
cried  aloud.  They  wanted  old  Drummer ;  where  was  Drummer  ? 
A  rat  had  sat  on  the  rug  aud  frightened  them  all  night.  Go,  get 
])niminer1 

Gualdro,  with  his  heart  half-broken,  did  for  them  all  that  was 
needfid,  and  warmed  them  a  little  weak  coffee,  and  then  went  out 
again,  the  neighbour,  who  was  a  shrew,  promising  to  look  after 
ibem  in  his  absence,  All  the  many  dwellers  of  the  house  were  out 
on  the  stairs,  and  were  all  talking  of  Drummer,  and  sorrowing  for 
him.  Some  children  were  crying,  and  the  men  were  cursing  the 
Government.  These  tyrannies  of  petty  laws  in  their  wisdom  hurt 
the  authority  of  the  State  more  with  the  populace  than  all  the 
severity  of  a  Draconian  code  against  great  offences.  Petty  laws  may 
aaooy,  hut  can  never  harm  the  rich,  for  they  can  always  evade 
them  or  purchase  immunity ;  but  petty  laws  on  the  poor  are  as  the 
horse-fly  of  the  forests  on  the  neck  and  on  the  eyelids  of  the  horse. 

Were  modem  law-makers  wise,  they  would  make  their  laws  as 
few,  as  brief,  and  as  stern  as  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue. 
But  then  what  would  become  of  the  Bureaucracy,  and  of  all  those 
host*  who  live  by  the  public  as  the  fly  by  the  horse? 

Gualdro,  with  all  the  eager,  voluble,  noisy  sympathy  of  the 
Fjgnone  pursuing  him,  went  once  more  on  his  way  to  the 
T-bouse  yards.     It  was  ten  o'clock.     He  was  told  he  must 
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wait  yet  another  liour.     The  Superintendent  was  busy.     He  w 

the  hour,  not  having  broken  his  fast.  The  horrid  smell  of  bloC^ 
was  in  the  air  of  the  place.  He  bad  not  been  faint  before  tt»- 
eight  of  carnage  or  in  the  face  of  death,  hut  here  he  felt  sick  am- ' 
trembled.  Tho  neighbouring  bells  were  all  ringing ;  it  was  - 
saint's  day ;  but  within,  the  poor  beasts  were  dying  that  the  hol^ 
human  race  might  be  fed. 

At  last  some  one  in  authority  there  said  to  him, '  What  do  yoC 
want  here  ? '  The  person  spoke  roughly ;  he  was  a  rough,  coarse  maD^ 
whom  the  people  called,  for  his  brutality  in  his  office,  11  Mastino- 

Gualdro  told  him  his  tale,  his  voice  and  his  hand  shaking  with 
agitation  and  weakness. 

'  May  I  not  have  my  dog  ? '  he  said  piteoualy,  as  he  ended  his 
narrative,  '  Here  is  tie  tax  of  the  year ;  all  paid  for  him ;  a  lady 
paid  it.' 

Mastino  eyed  the  paper  sharply,  anxious  to  find  it  incorrect 
if  possible. 

*  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  he  said  savagely.  '  The  d"g  is 
here  for  surveillance.  Yon  must  pay  twenty  francs  for  his  main- 
tenance and  fifteen  for  contravention  of  the  law  in  having  had 
him  loose  on  the  .street.' 

'  I  will  try  I'  faltered  Gualdro  with  dry  lips  and  sinking  heart. 
'  0,  for  the  love  of  God  let  me  see  him.' 

'  You  can  see  him  if  you  bring  the  money.  But  you  cannot 
remove  him  till  forty  days.' 

'  But  what  has  he  done  ? ' 

'  Do  not  answer  me,'  thundered  the  man  in  authority.  '  If  you 
answer  me  I  will  put  a  brace  of  bullets  through  your  cursed  beast's 
head.     You  will  find  I  am  master  here ! ' 

For  it  is  thus  that  the  public  which  pays  the  taxes  is  answered 
by  those  who  are  its  servants. 

'  Let  me  see  hiTn  1 '  stammered  Gualdro  beside  himself  with  pain. 
The  man  in  authority  fmned  on  liis  lieel.  '  Send  that  madman  out 
of  the  yard,' said  he  to  one  of  his  underlings.  The  underling,  who  was 
more  kindly  of  nature  (for  an  Italian  is  always  kind  in  small  things 
when  he  is  not  changed  into  an  implegitto,  a  creature  that  is  always 
insolent,  cringing,  venal,  and  brutal  according  to  the  company  he 
is  in)  touched  the  old  soldier  now  upon  the  arm  and  spoke  to  him. 
'  Gp  and  get  the  money,  or  you  can  do  nothing  here  ;  and  if  you 
provoke  him,  ie  will  have  your  brute  killed,  ay,  that  for  sure.' 

'  But  let  me  see  liim  I '  pleaded  Gualdro,  two  slow  tears  coming 
down  his  old  bronzed  cheeks.     Tlie  underling  hesitated. 
I     'Well,  I  will  let  you  do  that,  though  it  will  cost  me  my  place 
if  he  ever  know.     Go  out  by  that  door  and  wait  for  me.' 
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Oualdio  staggered  out  and  waited;  it  seemed  to  him  agea 
before  the  maa  rejoined  him. 

He  is  out  of  the  way,'  the  man  whispered,  at  last  returoing. 
Come,  I  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  dog.  Poor  brutes !  they 
get  a  hard  time  enough  of  it  here.' 

Gualdro  followed  him  through  many  winding  ways  to  a  low 
door  in  a  passage  ;  the  door  opened  into  a  narrow  low  dark  cell,  so 
dark  that  scarcely  anything  was  visihle  except  some  eyeballs 
Elarlng  in  the  gloom.  But  Gualdro  heard  a  sound  that  made  his 
heart  leap  ;  it  was  the  wild,  choked  bark  of  Drummer. 

Aa  his  eight  grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness  he  saw  four 
doga,  two  large,  two  small,  chained  in  that,  infernal  hole,  with  collars 
» tight  that  they  could  scarcely  breathe,  the  chains  passing  from 
right  l*j  left  BO  that  they  could  not  stir ;  in  torture  that  men 
nowadays  would  not  inflict  on  the  vilest  murderer  that  fouls  the 
esith,  yet  to  which  they  think  nothing  of  condemning  the  innocent 
dumb  beasts  that  have  done  no  harm,  and  only  ask  to  live  in  peace 
their  simple  humble  lives. 

'That  is  the  way  we  wiseacres  have  of  preventing  dogs  from 
going  mad,'  said  the  underling  with  a  grin. 

Gualdro  did  not  heed ;  he  had  fallen  on  his  knees  by  Drummer. 
Dnimmer  was  throttling  himself  in  his  frantic  joy  with  efforts 
to  get  free  to  join  his  master. 

'And  to  think  he  has  fought  the  Austrians! '  said  Gualdro  with 
a  Mb  in  his  throat. 

He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  not  much  given  to  passionate  emo- 
tion at  any  time,  but  with  his  hands  holding  the  dog's  head  to  his 
breast  he  kissed  him,  he  wept  over  him,  he  clung  to  him,  he  swore 
Utter  furious  oaths  that  surely  would  be  pardoned  like  the  oath 
of  Uncle  Toby,  were  there  any  angels  in  creation  to  hear. 

But  the  man  behind  him  shook  him  by  the  shoulder  and  forced 
him  up.  '  Come  away  if  you  would  not  ruin  me  and  yourself,  and  get 
thedog  killed  too,' he  said,  not  unkindly,  but  dragging  him  upward. 
'If  Mastino  should  find  us  here  he  will  put  me  out  of  the  gates 
for  ever,  and  shoot  your  poor  beast  or  have  him  poisoned.     Come.' 

'Wait  quietly,  my  bambino  ;  wait  in  patience,  my  fomrade, 
Biy  gix)d  dear  friend,  my  old  Tamhurino ! '  murmured  Gualdro  in 
puaonate  fondness  to  the  dog,  who  crouched  down  olwdient  to  his 
Adding  but  shivered  in  his  chains  and  moaned,  while  his  four- 
footed  companions  in  captivity  howled  in  chorus  with  him,  a 
dwked  wailing  howl,  for  they  were  half-strangled  by  their  fetters. 

Gualdro  got  out  into  the  light  of  day  once  more,  how  he 
never  knew ;  and  staggered  into  the  street. 
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'  And  tf>  think  he  has  fought  the  Auatrians  1 '  he  said  wilh  a 
curse  in  his  throat. 

'  Go  and  get  the  money,'  whispered  the  underling  who  b 
befriended  him.     'They  will  not  let  him  out,  but  perhaps 
will  let  him  live.' 

'  Live  in  that  hole !  choked  like  that ! ' 

*  It  is  the  way  we  cure  mad  dogs,'  said  the  other  man,  with  a 
sardonic  grin. 

'  But  lie  is  not  mad  ! ' 

'  But  lie  will  be  mad.  A  few  days  of  darkness  and  chains  will 
do  it ;  then  we  can  kill  liim,  or  send  liim  to  the  doctors  to  cut  up  * 
that  is  our  way.'     Guaidro  groaned  aloud. 

'  0  devils  incarnate ! ',  he  yelled.  '  And  the  dog  went  tbrou«li 
Solferino  and  Magenta,  and  was  wounded  at  Custoitza  and  foughfc 
Austrians  tooth  and  claw— fought  them  himself!' 

'  We've  had  heroes  enough,'  said  the  man  with  a  grin.  'We 
want  money  now.  Go  find  the  money.  Then  perhaps  you  can 
get  him — perhaps.' 

Gualdro  went  home — hia  head  swam,  his  limbs  shook ;  he  was 
old  and  he  had  eaten  nothing.  He  went  liome  to  hia  own  old 
quarter.^,  where  the  Law  bad  cut  down  his  jessamine  tree,  and  taken 
the  bed  from  under  hia  wife  ;  the  law  of  the  land  he  had  fought  to 
free.  He  gathered  the  people  ahout  him  on  the  rough  yellow 
shores  by  the  river  where  Drummer  had  used  to  sit  and  watch  the 
outspread  linen;  only  the  very  poor  people,  the  men  filling  the 
carts  with  Band,  the  men  dipping  their  huge  square  nets  in  tho 
water,  the  women  washing  clothes  in  the  stream,  the  children 
playing  under  the  simburnt  river  wall. 

They  all  came  round  him  as  he  staggered  into  the  midst  of 
them,  his  grey  hair  streaming  back,  his  bronzed  face  looking  black 
and  ashen  grey  ;  for  they  saw  tliat  sometliing  grave  had  befallen 
him,  and  the  Italians  are  quick  in  sympathy,  if  they  be  not  strong 
in  action. 

In  bitter  wordi  he  told  his  tale, 

'  And  he  fought  the  Austrians ! '  he  cried  when  he  had  told  it. 
'Toath  and  i-law  he  fought  them;  he  has  the  marks  of  their 
powder  and  ball  on  him  stiil ;  he  was  a  small  thing  at  Solferino, 
but  never  did  he  flinch  ;  he  has  been  braver  than  men,  and  truer ; 
he  fought  the  Austrians,  and  he  lies  in  chains.  It  is  vile — vile — 
vile — L'hained  there,  and  in  the  dark  !  a  creature  that  has  no  sin ; 
and  all  over  the  land  there  goes  the  murderer  or  the  robber,  free  to 
murder  or  rob  again !  It  is  vile — vile — vile '  And  in  a  few  days 
he  will  be  mad  or  dead.  For  how  can  I  find  the  money  they 
ask  ?     I   would  sell  the  medals  they  gave  me — ay,  I  would  sell 
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tiem  for  the  dog.  But  they  would  put  me  in  prison  for  that, 
Vhflt  can  I  do  ?     What  can  I  do  ? ' 

'You  shall  have  all  the  monej' wc  have!'  the  people  cried. 
'  You  are  an  old  soldier,  and  were  a  brave  one.  You  shall  have 
ill  the  pence  v?e  can  get.  Y'ea,  the  law  is  vile.  There  is  the 
(reedum  you  fought  for,  poor  soul  I  But  that  was  no  fault  of  yours, 
DO  fault  at  all  \ ' 

Then  quickly  vieing  one  with  another,  they  poured  out  all 
they  bad,  diving  in  ragged  trouser  pockets  and  under  rough  tora 
tkirts  to  find  the  little  they  all  were  worth. 

Close-6sted  these  people  are  and  very  narrow  in  means,  and 
Slrtiterello  is  their  type  on  the  popular  stage,  yet  they  can  be 
csp&ble  of  noble  and  generous  moments.  This  was  one.  They 
■ere  only  poor  boatmen  and  fishermen,  washerwomen  and  straw- 
pUiteis,  and  beggars  some  of  them,  yet  was  there  not  one  that  did 
iwt  give ;  scores  of  battered  cupper  pieces  and  here  and  there  a 
cniDi[jled  note  of  liity  centimes,  and  one  little  tiny  child,  a  brown. 
curlj,  dirty  chenib  like  Del  Sarto's  children,  ran  into  tlie  bouse  and 
brought  out  a  whole  bright  centime-bit  that  bad  been  given  her 
'obuy  II  bunch  of  cherries.  'Take  for  poor  To-to!'  she  cried. 
'  Take  my  money  too  for  To-to  I ' 

Tben  Gualdro  broke  down  and  hid  Lis  face  in  his  hands. 
AU»!  the  money  when  counted  only  came  up  to  fifteen  francs; 
tbrc  were  not  altogether  forty  people  there  on  that  simburnt  shore, 
wd  most  of  those  who  bad  given  would  be  pinched  of  wine  or  of 
lobacco  for  the  rest  of  the  week  thcmsalvea.  It  was  only  fifteen 
'nmca,  when  all  was  said  and  done  that  could  be,  and  the  little 
crowd  stood  wistfidly  eyeing  the  heap  of  metal  with  the  little 
tltining  one-centime  bit  lying  uppermost. 

'Perhaps  they  would  let  me  have  him  for  that?'  said  Gualdro 
with  doubt,  and  yet  with  hope  in  his  mind. 

'Surely  they  would,  if  you  said  you  would  pay  all  the  rest. 
Ereiyone  knows  you  are  an  honest  man,'  said  one  of  the  freshwater 
Eihermen. 

(lualdro  sighed  wearily ;  he  doubted  whether  that  was  enough. 

'  I  will  try,'  he  said,  while  the  tears  fell  down  his  face.  '  The 
SaintB  anil  Our  Lady  reward  you ;  you  have  been  very  good  to  me.' 

Then  he  turned  to  return  to  where  the  dog  was,  not  waiting  to 
lake  bit  or  drop. 

'Bring  To-to  back  1 '  piped  the  little  child  who  had  given  her 
centime-piece. 

Gnaldro  stooped,  kissed  her,  and  went. 

When  he  reached  the  slaughter-house  uud  asked  for  the  official 
who  had  the  keys  of  life  and  death  for  the  poor  four-footed  prisoners. 
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tbey  took  him  once  more  before  the  man  whom  the  populace  caM 
II  Mastino.     The  old  soldier  held   out  to  him,  trembling, 
fifteen  francs,  the  coppers  filling  bis  quivering  hands. 

'  My  neighbours  have  helped  me,'  he  said.     '  I  could  not 
any  more.     It  is  fifteen  francs.     Would  you  take  it  and  let 
have  him  ?     I  will  work  day  and  night  to  pay  the  rest ;  I  will  go 
without  bread.     Oh  I  for  the  love  of  God,  do  let  me  have  him,  tha 
poor,  poor  innocent  thing  I ' 

The  man  whom  they  called  II  Mastino  swore  a  fierce  oath,  and 
yelled  to  him,  '  Out  of  the  place,  you  beggar  I  If  you  say  one 
word  more,  I  mil  blow  the  brains  out  of  your  dog,  and  if  one  shot 
does  not  do  for  him  he  shall  have  two ;  he  shall  have  three !  I 
am  the  master  here.' 

Then  he  had  Gualdro  put  out  of  the  g^;tes. 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  blazing  sun,  mute  and  blind  as  a 
statue  is.     No  hope  was  left  hira ;  nothing  but  a  blank  despair. 

A  lady  passed  by  half  an  hour  later,  and  saw  him  still  there- 
She  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  hut  she  was  struck  by  the  strange 
look  of  the  old  soldier  standing  in  the  full  sun,  his  eyes  fised  on 
vacancy,  his  medals  hanging  on  his  rough  blue  shirt,  his  hands 
full  of  coins. 

She  paused,  touched  his  arm,  and  asked  if  he  were  ill. 

He  drew  his  breath  with  effort,  and  stared  upon  her  stupidly; 
she  spoke  to  him  again,  and  he  understood. 

He  told  her  his  tale. 

She  was  in  haste,  and  could  not  wait  there,  but  she  read  truth 
in  every  word  he  spoke,  in  every  line  of  his  worn  ashen  face;  she 
drew  out  her  purse,  and  poured  thirty  francs  into  his  hand,  and 
bade  him  be  of  good  hope. 

'With  that  you  must  get  your  dog.  They  cannot  refuse  yon, 
surely.     Go  in  and  show  them  you  have  all  they  ask.' 

Gualdro  listened  bewildered  and  incredulous;  then  an  immense 
joy  broke  in  on  him. 

'  It  is  the  Madonna  herselfthat  helps  me,  come  inhuman  guise!' 
he  cried,  and  would  have  stooped  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment, but  she  was  already  gone  with  the  summer  light  on  her  path. 

Gualdro  drew  himself  erect,  smoothed  out  the  notes,  and  with 
bia  pulses  beating  high  and  firm,  knocked  once  more  at  the  gates 
of  the  place  of  death. 

It  was  now  full  noon. 

'  I  have  brought  the  money — all  the  money,'  he  shouted  aloud. 
*  Now  he  is  safe  ;  now  he  is  mine.     I  have  all  the  money  I ' 

Everyone  in  the  yard  was  silent. 

'  I  have  alt  the  money,'  he  cried  again.     *  Our  Lady  has  come 
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on  earth  in  a  woman's  shape,  a  woman  with  fair  hair.  I  have  all  the 
money.  Dear  sirs,  take  the  money  and  give  me  my  dog ;  let  me 
see  my  dog.' 

The  tyrant  whom  the  populace  called  II  Mastino  came  forward ; 
he  looked  sullen,  angry,  and  ashamed. 

'  Your  dog  is  dead,'  he  said. 

'Dead!' 

The  word  rang  through  the  yard  far  above  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
the  shrieks  of  swine,  the  bleating  of  lambs,  the  shouting  of  men. 

*  He  choked  himself  with  his  chain  ;  it  was  an  accident,'  said 
the  tyrant,  and  his  face  flushed  with  heavy  rage ;  he  was  safe  in 
saying  it ;  who  could  prove  that  the  dog  had  been  poisoned  ? 

The  teeth  of  Gualdro  set ;  his  eyes  blazed  with  a  fearful  light ;  his 
face  was  dark  and  terrible  as  on  a  day  of  battle  his  foes  had  seen  it. 

*  Bring  out  my  dog,'  he  said.  *  Bring  out  my  dog,  living  or  dead.' 
Awe  fell  upon  the  people. 

*  Show  him  the  dog,'  said  the  tyrant  with  a  dull  shame  upon 
his  sullen  face.  There  was  silence,  and  on  it  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  old  man  sounded  like  the  breathing  of  an  ox  that  has  been 
struck  with  the  pole-axe  but  not  killed. 

Then  they  brought  the  dog  to  his  master.     He  was  dead. 

His  eyes  protruded,  his  mouth  foamed,  his  body  was  swollen. 
Never  more  would  Drummer  sit  on  the  sands  by  the  river  and 
watch  the  children  play. 

Gualdro  stooped,  looked,  kissed  the  poor  disfigured  swollen 
body  as  he  would  have  kissed  a  little  dead  child.  Tl^en  he  rose  up, 
and  with  one  mighty  blow  struck  the  tyrant  who  had  killed  his 
old  comrade  backward  to  the  earth. 

As  he  did  so  he  laughed  aloud. 

*  He  fought  the  Austrians,  he  and  I !   We  fought  for  Freedom !  * 
And  with  those  words  he  choked,  and  dropped  down  dead,  by 

the  side  of  his  dead  dog. 

The  wise  men  who  cut  up  dogs  alive  said  he  had  died  of  heat 
apoplesy;  the  people  of  Pignone  knew  better  than  that.  The 
poison-swelled  body  of  Drmnmer  was  thrown  out  to  swell  a  manure- 
heap  ;  the  body  of  his  master  was  cast  into  the  common  death- 
ditch  of  the  poor  of  the  city.  The  bedridden  wife  died  very  soon ; 
the  little  children,  starving  and  miserable,  were  taken  by  people 
who  had  not  bread  enough  to  feed  themselves.  No  one  noticed, 
no  one  lamented ;  an  old  soldier  and  a  dog  were  missed  a  little 
while  by  a  few  people  from  the  sandy  shore  by  the  river,  and  one 
little  child  said  often  for  a  week, '  Why  did  not  To-to  come  back  ? 
I  gave  my  whole  centime.'    That  was  all. 

The  old  hero  had  had  his  reward  I 


We  had  only  a  week  to  Hpend  in  Switzerland,  The  weather 
had  long  heen  very  bad.  We  could  not  try  the  high  peaks— u 
Dent  Blanche' — that  we  most  desired  to  achieve ;  and  so  w 
resolved  one  evening,  which  promised  a  fine  day  for  the  morroir, 
to  walk  up  tile  Ztniitt  glacier  and  to  visit  the  famed  Stockje  but. 
This  little  walk  may  he  worth  its  word  of  record. 

The  walk  from  Zcrmatt  to  the  Stockje  may  be  compassed, 
even  with  ladies,  in  five  hours  ;  while  the  return  journey,  which  ii 
mainly  down-hill  work,  may  be  performed  in  an   hoiir  less.    A 
very  early  start  is,  therefore,  not  necessary.     If  you  get  off  by  ^i, 
or  even  by  seven  o'clock,  you  can  accomplish  your  purpose,  allowing 
ample  time  for  lunch  at  the  hut,  and  for  pauses  of  enjoyment  on 
the  way,  and  can  yet  he  back  at  the  Monte  Kosa  Hotel  in  time  tot 
table  d'hote.     It  was  a  little  after  qih  o'clock  on  a  fine  morning  in 
September  that  we  started  for  a  quiet  day  in  the  Alps.    Last 
year  (1878)  fine  days  had  been  very  rare  in  the   Zermatt  region- 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  worst  year  known  in  the  Alps  since  1860;  and 
yet  there   have   been   some   bad   years   between   the   two   data.     \ 
Very  little  was  done  in  mountaineering  in  1878.     It  was  a  barreo 
year  for  climbers  generally.    When  we  aiTived  at  Zermatt,  Matter- 
horn  bad  been  ascended  once  ;  Wi-issborn  and  Dent  Blanche  not  at 
all;  nor  were  they,  I  believe,  afterwards  climbed  in  1878.    Happily 
for  us,  we  found  for  our  little  expedition  a  softly  brilliant  morning, 
which  mellowed  into  a  glorious  day  ; — one  of  the  few  fine  days  of 
a  disastrous  year. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate,  during  a  rather  long  career  of 
Alpine  climbing,  in  friends  and  comrades.  JMemory  fondly 
summons  up,  first,  the  figure — absent  in  1878 — of  that  dear 
friend  and  supreme  mountaineer,  Lyvetete ;  while  other  compa- 
nions of  the  years  of  yore  are  recalled  to  thought  as  I  gaze  again 
on  well-known,  proudly  eoncjuered,  unchanging  peaks.  One  of 
the   old   friends,   connected   pleasantly   with   many   a   mountain 

'  '  Fur  lo  m^solf  niunnUiiis  am  Iho  bcgintimg  nnJ  Ihe  end  of  all  Dnturnl  nfeoei^; 
in  them  mynffectionBiironhoUybonnd.  .  .  .  To  fill  tho  thirst  of  tha  liumau  heart  ft* 
Iha  beauty  of  God's  woridug— W  stortla  its  lethargy  with  the  d»ep  and  pure  ngitAtioa 
of  nstonidunoDt — Are  the  higher  miuiuna  of  the  mountains.  It  vt  imponible  10 
Fxamine  in  th^ir  connected  Byttem  the  fntarca  of  cvon  tbe  most  ordinary  maniitain 
sccoery.  irithout  conctuding  that  it  haa  lieen  prepared  in  order  to  unite  lu  far  u 
passible,  aod  in  the  closeat  compius,  ereiymeuiB  of  delighting  and  eanctifying  Uw 
heart  of  man.' — RdsIlIh. 
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reminisoeiice,  survived  intx)  last  year's  brief  tour,  and  went  with 
me  to  the  Stockje.  He  is  a  master  of  all  classic  lore,  and  fair  old 
Winchester  knows  and  loves  him  well.  In  the  old  day  of  glad- 
ness and  of  glee — concerning  which  he  who  lists  to  do  so  may  con- 
sult '  Alpine  Ascents  and  Adventures ' — this  particular  friend  had 
been  christened  'M.  D. ';  and  his  diploma  is  still  in  force  in 
intimate,  affectionate  intercourse.  Few  men  that  I  know  have 
a  keener  mental  sympathy  with  all  Switzerland,  or  a  stronger 
delight  in  great  or  little  walking,  than  the  lovable  M.  D. 

We  had  with  us  a  gentleman  and  lady,  friends  of  the  M.  D. ; 
and  we  had  a  something  between  a  porter  and  a  guide,  to  show  the 
way  across  the  glacier  and  to  carry  provisions  to  the  hut.  This 
function  was  performed  by  the  young  giant  Elias,  who  had  been 
with  me  before,  as  porter,  on  one  or  two  high  expeditions,  includ- 
ing a  bivouac  upon  the  Sothhom.  Our  lady  was  mounted  on  a 
horse,  and  chatted  with  us  from  the  serene  but  swaying  elevation 
of  a  saddle. 

The  morning  is  fresh  and  fair.  The  sun  is  not  yet  high,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  yet  hot ; — ^but  he  will  be  both  anon.  We  soon  get 
clear  of  the  picturesque  outskirts  of  dear  old  Zermatt,  and  pass  the 
last  of  the  Senniitten,  or  bams.  As  we  pass  by  him  we  take  the 
invariable  and  unavoidable  glance  at  the  wonder  and  the  terror  of 
the  mystic  Matterhom.  Peasant  women,  clad  in  faded,  weather- 
stained,  well-worn  blue  garments,  toil  along  the  stony  path  with 
great  heaps  of  freshly-cut  grass  borne  upon  bent  backs  and  bowed 
heads.  On  our  left  the  rushing  river  rolls  for  ever  its  vexed, 
abounding  tide.  On  little  shallows  of  fine  grey  sand  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  eddies  lap  and  gurgle  in  gentle  pulsations,  while  the 
main  torrent  hustles  along  upon  its  mad,  wild  way  to  the  far 
Bhone  and  to  the  distant  sea.  We  moimt  gently  up  a  path  of 
deep,  sandy,  dusty  softness,  which  rises  suavely  until  it  runs  high 
above  the  banks  of  raging  Visp.  The  river  will  be  fuller  and 
fiercer  &r  when  the  solving  sun  shall  have  melted  the  glaciers  now 
tensely  bound  in  the  iron  frost-bands  of  the  cold,  dark  night. 
Below  us,  between  path  and  stream,  are  pines — the  eternal  eapin 
of  the  Alps — some  standing  up  so  high  that  their  feathery  tops 
rise  not  above  our  busy  feet ;  others,  storm-smitten,  broken  from 
their  rocky  roothold,  lie  supine,  stretched  downwards  in  piteous 
ruin  and  in  stranded  wreck.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  pines 
stand  up  thickly  in  their  chilly  greenery.  We  approach  the  rude 
Matterhom  bridge,  composed  simply  of  rough  logs  laid  across  un- 
shapen  wooden  supports.  Beyond  it  the  foaming  river  winds  in  a 
shi^  sudden  curve^  and  belts  of  pines  close  axoxmd  ^Xidi  ^ti!a\.  \xl 
tie  nairowed  view.    The  mad^  insensate  river,  "kiUTrjVxi^  ^^s^ct- 
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atelj  aloDg  from  glacier  to  ocean,  urged  by  blind  impiilse  ratber 
than  bj  conseious  purpose,  burls  its  wild,  opaque,  frenzied  whirl  of 
waters  orer  and  around  the  rock-blocks  which  seek  in  vain  to 
oppose  its  headlong  course.  So  he<>dless  is  it  of  its  real  aim,  that 
side-jets  of  harassed  whirlpools,  let  and  hindered  frmn  direct  pro- 
gress with  the  main  current,  gush  out  in  petulant  anger  from  the 
hollows  and  the  bays  which  vainly  urge  them  to  pause  and  resL 

We  cross  the  bending  bridge,  standing  high  above  the  foaming 
rush  and  never-silent  roar ;  we  leave  the  turbulent,  nerve-stirr- 
ing water  down-rush,  and  we  rise  over  soft  mounds  of  yellowish 
green  grass,  down  which  narrow  channels  of  bright,  agitated  water 
thinly  pour.  These  meadows  are  all  thickly  studded  with  wild 
flowers  of  a  cerulean  blue ;  that  is,  these  flowers  look  blue  when 
seen  in  a  mass,  but  are  found,  on  individual  inspection,  to  be  of 
that  streaky  violet  or  purple  hue  which  darkens  the  colour  of  the 
summer  sky  when  that  is  seen  in  the  Alps  from  hi^  snow-basins 
or  loftv  rock-hollows. 

These  are  not,  perhaps,  exactly  Xovalis's  'blue  flower'  of 
poetry ;  but  they  are  akin  to  that.  How  finely  Xature  always 
composes  in  colour  !  This  sunbright  grass  sets  off  exquisitely  the 
bluLrli,  starry,  chance-sown,  but  lovely  and  lowly  wild  flower ; — 
which  is,  I  believe,  a  kind  of  autumn  crocus. 

Next  we  leave  on  our  left,  as  we  pass  along  in  welcome  shade, 
a  clump  of  wet  pine-woods,  and  we  attain  to  a  rough,  rising, 
winding  path.  At  a  certain  point — known  well  to  il.  D.  and  my- 
self— we  pass  the  beginning  of  the  way  which  leads  to  the  terrible, 
grim  Matterhom. 

The  green  path  winds  through  a  wood,  sloping  from  left  to 
right,  and  mounts  until  you  reach  its  highest  altitude.  After 
that  it  rises  and  falls,  but  tends  generally  downwards.  You  cross 
one  waterfall,  set  in  a  little  bay  raNine  on  your  left ;  and  you  notice 
how  the  thick  sheet  of  water  drops  downward  with  a  seeming  slow 
pause,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  dropping  leap,  shivers  into  bubble, 
spray,  and  threaded  foam,  like  the  droop  of  a  rocket-shower.  The 
way  becomes  very  green,  and  is  in  cool,  dark  shade.  Your  step  is 
,.on  soft  grass;  you  are  screened  by  foliage,  and  all  around  grow, 
thickly,  rhododendrons,  alders,  ard  many  another  shrub.  Butter- 
flies zigzag  their  flickering  flight  across  the  greenly  shadowy  air. 
The  green  thicket  slopes  widely  upward  on  your  left,  while,  on  the 
right  hand,  the  wooded  level  ends  suddenly  in  sheer,  deep  precipice- 
Far,  lax  below,  the  river,  soimdless  now,  shows  like  a  grey-white 
thread  of  seeming  stagnant  foam.  It,  too,  tearing  along  in  its 
~  'oths,  is  in  cool,  deep  shade.  Down  the  etee^  side  of  the 
k£ce  groYi  stunted  shrubs  and  atateVj  txeft^*    TVa  ^Av- 
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E  of  vegetation  and  the  profusion   of  wild-flowers  are  estra- 

■dinaiy.     Strewn  about  are  giant  boulders  of  dark  rock,  covered     ' 

wa  with  brown,  or  green,  or  yellow  lichen  and  dark  moss.     It  is 

Elong  Gince  some  huge  stone-avalanche  brought  down  these 
^hty  lumps,  that  the  moss  upon  them  is  thickly,  softly  dark  aa 
a  mole's  fur.  As  you  look  between  leafy  houghs  to  the  opposite 
|de  of  the  profound  torrent-valley  you  see  that  the  bright  Bun  is 
killing  fiercely  there.  A  range  of  high  bare  hills  runs  along  with 
Wi>rably  level  sky-Une  across  the  chasm  cleft  between  you  and 
iOiat  long-stretching  hiil-ridge.  Some  of  these  bald  hills  are  of 
me  earth,  earthy;  and  Iheir  down-streaming  masses  of  loose  soil 
ply  cohere  in  their  position  owing  to  the  angles  of  the  long  slopes. 
Sbey  are  of  that  colour  which  is  the  antithesis  to  true  colour — clay; 
|lke  meanest  and  most  joyless  of  all  hues  or  tones.  Half-way  up 
|lhe  heights  opposite  you  see  the  little  village  of  Zmutt,  which  is 
'111  biit,  but  is  yet  not  quite,  black.  The  wooden  houses  look  as  if 
fi(y  had  been  burnt  and  charretl  by  darkening  fire,  which  bad  left 
Aape  and  form  intact.  Many  people  would  call  these  cots  black; 
not  they  are  in  reality  a  very  dark  brown.  From  one  point  of  tlie 
nmstantly  winding  picturesque  way  you  look  backwards,  and 
teere  yoo  see,  blocking  up  the  er.d  of  the  long  valley,  and  seeming 
[tear,  though  really  far  away,  the  bulks  of  Kympfiselihorn  and  of 
Iftrahlhom,  their  white,  sharp  snow-crests  standing  out  clearly 
wuDst  the  blue  loveliness  of  the  sunlit  sky.  You  feel  that  snow- 
mtains,  compared  with  earth-mountains,  have  the  sculptor's  ideal 
eriority  of  pure  marble  over  common  flesh.  The  greeneiy  ends, 
*  thadow  ceases :  you  emerge  from  the  soft  coolness  of  leaf-shade, 
liaext  reach  the  Statfel  cow-huts,  but  smell  no  breath  of 
0  music  of  their  bells.  Simple  natures  both,  children  of 
I  mother,  M.  D.  and  myself  are  passionately  fond  of  milk, 
•  Tushed  at  the  huts  with  ardent  longing.  Alas!  they  were 
&  shut  up.  It  was  .September,  and  the  cows  had  lieen  driven 
wn  for  the  winter  to  Zermatt.  Defrauded  of  our  milk,  we  re- 
i  ourselves  by  taking  a  pipft ;  which  latter  is,  indeed,  a  good 
mforter  under  almost  any  disappointment.  Here  we  waited  for 
Ehir  (tiends — the  lady  had  been  long  dismounted.  The  character  of 
Ibe  ecene  now  begins  to  undergo  vital  change.  You  are  no  longer 
ilKltered  or  *hut  in.  You  are  in  the  wide  open,  in  glare  of  sun, 
t  rtir  of  dancing  ^Ir,  No  idea  of  path  more.  The  coarse,  some- 
IfaDes  marshy  grass  swells  up  into  rough  mounds,  like  the  'grassy 
hvmwi  of  the  happier  dead,'  Ahead,  standing  on  the  last  slopes 
|b«tclung  down  to  the  Tiwraine,  stand  some  dozen  of  lightning- 
JBtbldf  blasted,  withered  pine-trees;  resembling  those  gaunt, 
■^■■lees  Gnstave  Dore  loves  to  draw  for  heightening  the  weirdy 
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grotesque  effect  of  infra-human  desolation.  Their  white,  broken-off, 
skeleton  branches  stand  out  piteously  and  yet  demoniacally.  These 
scarred,  gnarled,  dead  trunks  seem  to  be  under  a  curse.  The  fierw 
lightning,  after  roaming  vainly  over  the  vague  glacier,  has  struck 
spitefully  at  these  unfortunately  placed  trees ;  which  remain  as 
victims  of  the  electric  fury.  Below  them  stretches  the  long,  dust- 
coloured  moraine ;  beyond  that  spreads  the  wide  glacier,  lined  wilt 
long  smears  of  reddish-brown  stone-heaps.  The  view  before  ui 
now  is  broad,  and  white,  and  lofty.  Greenery  is  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  world  of  ice  and  snow. 

We  descend  upon  a  moraine,  on  which  the  usual  debris  matter 
is  studded  with  large  stones.  It  is  rough  walking.  Here  our 
lady  is  handed  over  to  the  special  guidance  and  support  of  Ellas, 
who  points  out  to  us,  about  to  go  on  a-head,  a  series  of  caima  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  glacier  in  order  to  serve  as  landmarks  to 
guides  in  case  of  mist.  These  cairna  are  not  at  first  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  many  blocks  of  rock  that  strew  the  glacier; 
but  a  careful  inspection  soon  shows  the  signal-stones  that  Iibtb 
been  arranged  by  human  forethought.  Armed  with  this  useful 
piece  of  knowledge,  M.  D.  and  myself  find  ourselves  tramping 
merrily  together,  in  advance  of  Elias  and  his  sacred  charge,  along 
the  rough  ti^tHe- Uttered  surface  of  the  uneven  glacier.  Some  sounds 
— as  the  clank  of  a  soldier's  sword  and  spur,  the  rustle  of  a  ladj* 
silken  dress — are  very  suggestive ;  and  we  soon  recognise  the  well- 
known  sound  of  the  nailed  boots  crunching  over  the  frozen  ano« 
and  the  ring  of  the  iron  spikes  of  the  ice-axes  on  tUve  and  on  stone- 
The  surface  is  hard  and  in  good  order ;  and  we  stride  along  merrily 
and  fast. 

The  hapless,  love-crazed  Crastibelza,  I'homme  a,  la  carabinf^ 
sings  that 

I<e  vent  qui  viest  k  traverj  In  montB^a 
Mo  TKtidra  Ibu  i 

and  we  feel  a  sort  of  fine  madness,  stirred  hy  the  merry  wind  thai 
sweeps  so  coldly  down  the  wide  and  white  expanse  of  desolate 
and  lonely  glacier.  The  sun  shines  brightly;  but  we  breast  i 
strong,  keen,  tonic  mountain  wind ;  and  we  are  exhilarated  with  ib 
intoxicating  life  and  force.  "W'e  lean  forward  against  the  steady 
blast.  We  are  inspired  by  its  strengtli-givirg  virility,  and  the  bij 
boots  trip  over  ridge  and  hollow  as  lightly  as  the  fairy-like  hoof 
of  a  little  fawn. 

Ahead  stands  the  white  Dent  d'Hcrenf,  with  its  12,00( 
soaring  feet  of  sparkling,  sun-kissed  snows.  Bright  light  glares  01 
'\t»  bug^  blanched  bulk;  tenderest  shadows — the  shades  of  I 
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light  on  purest  whiteness — relieve  the  blank  of  smoothness,  and 
lend  the  grace  of  pattern  to  the  nobleness  of  matchless  forms.  On 
our  right,  but  as  yet  far  ahead  of  us,  is  a  massive  bastion,  or  stone 
fort,  rising  from  out  the  higher  glacier.  This  is  the  Stockje ;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  hut.  The  three  supreme  objects  in  view — the 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare — of  our  ocean  of  moxmtain  glory  are 
Matterhom,  Dent  Blanche,  Dent  d'Herens.  The  latter  is  nearly 
straight  ahead  ;  it  blocks  up  the  view  in  front,  as  Strahlhom  and 
BympBschhom  close  it  in  behind.  Dent  Blanche  is  the  supreme 
monarch  of  the  range  on  our  right ;  while,  on  the  left,  Matterhom 
aloue,  stately  but  solitary,  fills  up  the  composition  with  his  own 
giant  image. 

Neither  of  us  had  done  Dent  Blanche.  Both  wished  to  do  it. 
I  had  once  started  for  it,  but  the  stem  path  was  barred  by  shriek- 
ing storm-fiends.  To-day  the  noble  mountain  would  be  quite  im- 
practicable, because  the  face — which  has  to  be  crossed  near  his  top — 
is  thickly  covered  with  fatal  snow.  We  look  eagerly  along  his  long 
ridge,  and  trace  out  the  way  to  his  lofty  summit.  We  do  not  idealise 
this  grand  mountain  the  less  because  we  have  never  stood  upon  his 
crest.     Bachelors'  wives  are  very  ideal  women ! 

The  crystals  on  the  glacier  ridges  sparkle  in  the  sun  as  dancing 
wave^points  do  in  a  phosphorescent  sea.  The  idea  of  distance  up 
a  rising  waste  of  wide  glacier  expanse  is  very  delusive ;  the  Stockje 
long  looks  much  nearer  than  it  really  is.  As  we  approach  it  rises 
higher  and  higher  out  of  the  upward-tending,  brown- streaked  white 
expanse.  The  width  of  this  broad  glacier,  from  side  to  side,  is  very 
striking ;  and  the  sense  of  space,  of  silence,  and  of  solitude  deepens 
as  we  mount  on  our  unresting  way.  Around  and  above  us  soar 
the  grandeur  and  the  grace  of  heroic  summits.  The  day  is  full 
of  health,  the  scenery  is  great  in  glory,  and  our  minds  are  subli- 
mated to  a  lofty  joy. 

Still  we  notice  the  difference  between  this  simple  walk  and  a 
really  high  and  difficult  climb.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Bfinna  and  Brenda,  in  the  *  Pirate.'  We  feel  to-day  nothing  of 
tremulous  eagerness,  of  anxiety,  of  strain.  We  have  no  feat  to 
perform ;  no  dangerous  peak  to  conquer.  We  work  in  peace  and 
at  complete  ease.  We  know  no  elevating  excitement — but  yet 
our  sense  of  deep  delight  is  very  full. 

.And  that  terrible  and  beautiful  Matterhom !  Is  he  more  awful 
or  more  lovely  ?  At  his  foot,  or  that  base  which  is  turned  towards 
our  glacier,  is  the  unwrinkled,  cool-shadowed  snow-space  on  to 
which  the  shattered  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  first  ascent  fell. 
We  know  the  spot  well.  Never  do  you  look  at  Ma\tet\xoTDL  ^wySj^- 
oat  a  gloomy  thought  o£  that  most  sad  and  fatal  accideiA.    ^* ti  • 
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and  myBelf  have  both  stood  upon  his  supreme  and  soaring  crest; 
have  both  looked  down  his  ghastly  precipicea,  and  have  unveiled 
all  hie  diemoaic  secrets.  We  see  him  to-day  from  a  side— the 
north-west — from  which  he  is  comparatively  seldom  seen.  His 
sides  differ  widely  in  character ;  but  from  each  this  weird  peak  is 
superlatively  superb.  The  Matterhorn  looks  most  massive,  bul 
least  terrible,  from  Breuil ;  from  the  Zmutt  or  from  the  Valpelline 
he  is  at  his  medium  effect  of  greatness  and  of  horror ;  but  the  finest 
view  of  him  remaiDs  that  one  from  Zermatt  and  the  Gomer.  Eock 
is  his  baHia;  snow  is  his  accident.  We  fancy  that  we  can  trace  out 
a  way  up  him  from  this  side — a  side  on  which  he  has  never  yet  been  i 
tried^ — but  one  place  strikes  us  as  being  very  doubtful  and  difficuU;  I 
and  having  no  glass  with  us,  we  cannot  venture  to  decide  even  in  ] 
th(«>ry  whether  the  passage  be  practicable.  And  yet,  seen  fromUiiB 
Kidc,  the  precipices  of  the  Matterhorn  are  appalling,  and  his  unsealed 
crags  and  walls  are  ghastly  in  their  look  of  awful  danger.  Dent 
Blanche  is  very  fine  ;  but,  when  you  turn  your  gaze  to-day  wholly 
to  the  left,  and  become  absorbed  in  the  mighty  Matterhorn,  you  feel 
again  that  he  is  the  unique  and  all -surpassing  mountain  of  the  Alps. 

Beyond  Matterhorn,  between  him  and  the  Dent  d'Herens,  is  the 
deeply-warned,  much-crevassed  Tiefenmatten  glacier,  down  whidi 
ftftt^moon  avalanches  often  descend  in  recklessly  murderous  play. 
Like  many  glaciers,  Tiefenmatten  looks,  in  the  high  light  of  such  a 
day,  an  if  his  chasms  and  hollows  were  painted  in  pale  Indian  int 
on  n  whit«  paper.  The  opening  above  his  low  col  is  full  of  blue, 
fflinny  light. 

The  sun  ia  Iiot,  though  the  air  is  cool.  The  happy  day  ie 
brilliant.  Ah  noon  approaches,  the  sun  moves  to  a  point  nearly 
ahovi.!  our  heads ;  but  the  wind  is  less  strenuous  as  the  day 
culminates  in  the  bright  calm  of  sumptuous  mid-day.  What  ia 
that,  to  the  right,  lying  upon  the  smooth  sheet  of  the  gleaming 
glacier  ?  Our  practised  eyes  detect  something  which  is  not  rock 
or  stone.  We  turn  off  towards  it,  and  soon  stand  before  the  corpse 
of  a  young  chamois.  Some  Arctic  blast  of  recent  severe  storm 
must  have  whirled  this  hapless  wanderer  of  the  snows  to  this  frozen 
death.  The  graceful  creature — graceful  even  in  piteous  death — 
lay  there  stark  and  stiff;  quite  dead.  The  distended  eyes  were 
full  and  glassy  ;  the  mouth  was  opened  wide.  The  poor  beast — 
it  was  quite  a  young  chamois — had  perished  miserably,  exhausted 
by  hopeless  struggle  with  strain  of  storm,  and  wind,  and  mortal 
coldness.  The  fine  legs  were  bent  as  if  it  had  essayed  desperately 
to  rise  before  the  last  nimibing  chill  paralysed  the  fight  for  the 
dear  life.  Never  more  would  those  delicate  little  hoofs  spnni  the 
BDOW,  leap  chasms,  or  bound   securely   from   point   to   point   of 
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dugerous  rock.  All  iU  activity  and  beauty  were  rigid  in  tbit 
piteous  form  of  doLith.  Wf  ^vaa^  sadly  upon  the  forlorn  victim 
of  tbe  victor  Alpa.  We  had  so  often  seen  others  of  bis  fleet  race 
sweep  across  our  path,  or  bound  wonderfidly  above  our  heads ;  we 
hid  watched  with  such  delight  their  agile  motions,  that  we  pitied 
d«ii)y  this  youthful  sacriticc  to  Alpine  storm.  With  an  involun- 
t«j  sigh  we  turn  away,  and  pass  onward  on  our  path,  leaving  the 
poor  chamois  extended  rigidly  upon  his  vast,  magnificent,  icy  bier, 

Now  c-omes  our  goal.  We  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
■Stockje  rock-mound,  A  stiffish  but  short  rock-clamber  brings  us 
up  to  the  level  upon  which  the  hut — one  of  the  very  best  in  all  the 
Alps — stands.  The  first  thing  is  lunch.  The  burden  which  Elias 
has  borne  so  well  is  soon  unpacked.  We  are  hungry,  and  sit 
down  gladly  to  tinned  meats  and  glorious  Swiss  champagne. 
When  Eiias  has  finished  his  share  he  retires  into  the  shade  of  the 
hut,  and  subaiiies  into  a  profound  porter's  sleep.  Scenery  does  not 
nach  interest  bim  ;  hut  it  has  an  unspeakable  charm  for  us.  Tbe 
dij  is  dazzling  in  its  excess  of  brilliancy  ;  the  shining,  sun-flooded 
heavens  gleam  upon  the  matchless  chastity  of  cold,  bleached  snows. 
It  i«  a  burning  wooing  by  the  Sun-god  of  a  pure  white  nymph. 
How  grand  this  Alpine,  semi-Arctic  scene,  with  all  objects  so  vast, 
ind  grand,  and  strange!  We  smoke  the  philosophic  pipe  of 
thoughtful  joy;  and,  gazing  intently  and  long  upon  the  majestic 
tnouDtainous  whit«  vision,  we  photograph  the  fair,  rare  scene  upon 
receptive  memories.  All  too  soon — though  we  take  a  longish  rest 
«f  pure  delight — we  start  on  our  return  journey,  over  the  beautiful 
gUoer,  whose  ugly  name  of  Zmutt  suggests  Sckmutz,  and  all  un- 
bvely  things.  As  you  descend  the  downward-sloping  snow-field 
ttnf  whole  aspect  of  the  view  is  changed.  We  finish  the  icy  snow 
uid  brown,  nigged  rocks  :  and  then,  looking  backward,  M.  T>,  and  I 
Kt  little  moving  dots  upon  the  wide  waste  beliind.  We  wait  for 
wr  companions ;  basking  lazily,  with  another  pipe,  on  soft,  sun- 
nimed  graas.  Returning,  we  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  still 
tormented  torrent. 

Now,  from  the  last  height,  we  look  down  in  the  light  of  after- 
noon upon  dear  old  Zermatt,  with  its  metallic  spire,  with  its  wbit« 
Hot«l,  aBd  lis  burnt-sienna  chdlete ;  and  we  enter,  with  the  glad 
feeling  of  coming  home,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Seller's  ever  ' 
ftiendly  Monte  Kosa  Hotel.  A  bath,  a  change  of  dress,  and 
taiU  d'hote.  , 

But  bow  changed  Zermatt  is  from  our  experiences  of  arlier 
(btea  And  better  seasons!  It  is  now  September,  and  the  season  has 
been  veij  bad.  The  Hotel  is  not  full,  and  there  arc  few  guests  of 
the  right  sort  id  it.     We  are,  I  think,  the  only  members  of 
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Alpine  Club  who  are  at  Zerraatt.     The  evenings  are  often  r 
aud  always  very  chilly.     Xo  I'ow  of  gtiidea  and  porters  sits  upoafl 
low  wall  opposite  the  Monte  Koga.     Of  great  guides  poor  I 
KDubel,  who  has  lost  all  bis  brothers,  is  the  only  one  thetejfl 
though  we  once  saw  great  Jean  Autoine  Carrel.     No  merry  g 
sit,  by  softly  bright  lamps,  outside  the  Hotel  after  dinner, 
ia  no  gay  talk,  no  silver  murmur  of  ladies'  laughter.     No  mod 
taioeer  returns  from  a  great  expedition,  and  above  the  acclaim  rf 
comrades  feels  his  breast 

SwbU  ttt  the  aweeter  aound  of  woman's  praise. 

■       Let  U8  leave  the  cheerless,  desolate  night  outside,  and  go  into    , 
'   the  Hotel. 

The  disastrous  season  of  1878  flowered  into  one  good  monn- 
taineeriug  feat.     About  the  time — I  think   on  the  very  day  on 
which  we  walked  to  the  Stoekje — Mr,  C.  T.  Dent,  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  great  discoverers,  of  Leslie  Stephen  or  of  Whymper,     1 
made  a  great  lirst  ascent.     He  persevered,  with  determined  pluck, 
after  several  failures,  and  succeeded  in  climbing  the  .-l  igitUU  dv.      | 
D^-u,  near  Chamouni.     The  Dm,  is,  compared   to   the  AiguiUt     \ 
Verte,  what  one   of  the   minor  steeples   of  St.    Paul's   is  when 
compared  with  the  great  dome  ;  but  the  Dru,  long  unascendedi 
was  found  to  be  a  tough  piece  of  rock-climbing,  and  is  now  M 
Aiguille  conquered  by  the  Alpine  Club.     The  Ckarmoz  and  the 
Dent  du  Geant  will  follow. 

Two  nights  after  tlieStockjeday  we  were  at  Visp,  on  the  home- 
ward road.  In  a  sky  of  violet-slate  the  moon  was  poised  ealmlyon 
two  outstretched  pinions  of  pale,  ruddy  flame.  An  hour  later,  ana 
the  moon  shone  softly  through  a  steadfast  spread  of  fleecy,  tender 
cloud.  The  sky  was  like  a  huge,  heavenly  glacier,  turned  down- 
wards to  the  spectator.  There  were  rifts  and  swellings,  hollows  of 
crevasses ; — in  short,  there  was  a  glacier  in  the  sky,  but  it  was  al^ 
ethereal! Bed :  the  substance  was  of  Iris'  woof,  unearthly  in  >** 
tenderness,  superhuman  in  its  soft,  ideal  texture  and  sublimity  *** 
profound  peace  and  remoteness.  We  still  remember  the  r*'* 
loveliness  of  that  Visp  night. 

That  royal  range  of  Alps  is  a  mighty  glacial  barrier  whi*^ 
divides  the  stem  and  noble  North  from  sumptuous,  sensuous, soft-*' 
Italy.  Those  mountains  fill  the  mountaineer  with  that  awe  whi^ 
is  mental  reverence,  while  they  inspire  in  his  trained  knowled^^ 
none  of  that  fear  which  is  mere  physical  dri'ad.  With  how  ma»^J 
images  of  nobleness  and  loveliness  are  they  associated  in  tf* 
memory  of  the  mountaineer !  How  well  he  knows  snow-slop^^ 
Tith  snow  bard  or  soft — bard  in  the  coldness  of  early  monaugg 
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soft  in  the  branding  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun.  I  have  never  been 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  longest  day  of  Alpine  work,  but  I 
have  been  terribly  tired  when  pounding  for  hom-s  up  a  long,  steep, 
8oft  snow-slope.  Well  also  does  the  mountaineer  know  the  glacier, 
with  its  seracs,  with  its  crevasses,  open  or  concealed;  with  its 
humps  and  hollows,  with  its  murmur  of  sublatent  runnels  of 
impetuous  water ;  well  does  he  know  the  perilous  hatchet-edge  of 
the  long,  sharp  arete ;  and  best  of  all  does  he  know  the  supreme 
summit,  always  rising  above  awful  precipices,  and  never  reached 
without  a  strange  thrill  of  triumph ! 

He  remembers  the  delicate  witchery  of  many  a  line  of  light 
and  shade  ;  the  thick,  pale  air  opaquely  blanched  by  the  wild  ctorm- 
whirl  of  madly  dancing  snow-flakes ;  the  silvery  mist  creeping 
like  a  thin  veil  of  subtlest  film  over  the  brown  hue  and  b  alk  of 
massive  rocks.  He  knows  the  Alps  in  sunshine  and  in  tempest :  he 
knows  them  intimately  in  all  their  phases  of  vastness,  of  terror,  of 
grandeur,  and  of  awe.  A  thousand  memories  of  the  secret,  sacred, 
silent  solitudes  of  the  giant  hills,  of  days  on  which  strong  labour 
overcame  diflBculties,  and  clear  will  surmounted  dangers,  until  he 
stood  in  glory  and  in  joy  upon  the  loftiest  crest  of  the  proudest 
peak,  are  stirred  in  the  mountaineer  when  he  comes  into  any 
contact  with  the  Alps. 

H.    SCHOTZ   WILSON. 
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Undek  the  guns  of  the  Fort  on  the  Hill 
Daisies  are  blossoming,  buttercups  fill ; 
Up  the  grey  ramparts  the  scaling  vine  flings 
High  its  green  ladders,  and  falters  and  clings 

Under  the  gims, 

Under  the  guns, 
Under  the  guns  of  the  Fort  on  the  Hill. 

Under  the  guns  of  the  Fort  on  the  Hill 
Once  shook  the  earth  with  the  cannonade's  thrill, 
Once  trod  these  buttercups  feet  that,  now  still, 
Lie  all  at  rest  in  their  trench  by  the  mill. 

Under  the  guns, 

Under  the  guns, 
Under  the  guns  of  the  Fort  on  the  Hill. 

Under  the  guns  of  the  Fort  on  the  Hill 
Equal  the  rain  falls  on  good  and  on  ill. 
Soft  lies  the  sunshine,  still  the  brook  runs. 
Still  toils  the  Jmsbandman — under  the  guns. 

Under  the  guns. 

Under  the  guns. 
Under  the  guns  of  the  Fort  on  the  Hill. 

Under  the  guns  of  Thy  Fort  on  the  Hill 
Lord  1  in  Thy  mercy  we  wait  on  Thy  will : 
Lord,  is  it  War  that  Thy  wisdom  best  knows, 
Lord,  is  it  Peace,  that  Thy  goodness  still  shows 

Under  the  guns. 

Under  the  guns. 
Under  the  guns  of  Thy  Fort  on  the  Hill  1 

BRET  HARTK. 
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Ii  i»  a  singular  and  not  altogether  pleasing  cireumstance,  that 
wIiereaB  the  advent  of  De  Kempelen's  ao-culled  automaton  chess- 
pU^r  wns  bailed  in  almost  every  European  capital  with  unbounded 
plaudits,  the  far  more  ingenious  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  far 
more  honest  mechanical  chess-player  which  has  been  recently 
exhibited  at  the  Aquarium,  and  is  now  playing  excellent  chess  at 
So,  9  Strand,  has  received  far  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  It 
wrald  seem,  indeed,  from  the  praises  accorded  to  Mephisto,  as  well 
at  the  criticisms  passed  upon  his  supposed  deficiencies,  that  the 
tnie  character  of  this  mechanical  chess-player  has  not  been  rightly 
apprehended  by  most  of  those  who  have  expressed  their  opinions 
respecting  his  performances.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  in 
two  important  respects  Mephisto  has  the  advantage  of  De  Kem- 
jeleu'B  chess-player.  In  the  first  place,  Mephisto  really  is  what 
Ihe  gentleman  who  has  '  raised '  him  (tlie  expression  may  be  under- 
iiood  at  the  reader's  pleasure)  asserts  him  to  be,  De  Kempelen's 
dim-player  most  assuredly  was  not ;  and  'secondly,  there  was  a 
Micealed  player  in  the  supposed  automatic  structure  (including 
figure,  «;at,  table,  and  chest)  which  De  Kempelen  exhibited, 
"hereas  it  h  certain  that  there  is  no  such  player  in  either  the 
fifUft;,  tlie  seat,  the  table,  or  the  chess-bojird  (there  ia  no  chest) 
oonstitiiting  the  tout-ensf^thle  of  the  display  in  the  case  of  M. 
'iampel's  Mephisto.  Add  to  this  that  in  a  mechanical  sense  the 
iMTementa  of  Mephisto  are  simply  perfect,  while  his  play  is  of  a 
'Wj  high  class  indeed,  and  it  will  be  judged  that  he  fairly 
iwervM  something  like  the  enthusiastic  recognition  which  was 
un{!fMien-edly  aocorded  to  De  Kempelen's  so-called  automaton. 

The  history  of  De  Kempelen's  figure  is  so  curious,  and  illus- 
ttsl«  BO  well  the  points  to  which  I  now  chieliy  desire  to  draw 
>«nitii>n,  that  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  it  in  this 
piw,  the  more  so  that,  as  I  believe,  few  of  the  present  generation 
h»  read  tlie  accounts  which,  half  a  century  or  so  ago,  were  given 
in  lereml  publications,  respecting  that  clever  deception. 

In  the  year  1769,  De  Kempelen,  a  Hungarian  gentleman  then 
*dl  known  for  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  mechanical  matters,  was 
intiUd  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  to  witness  some  magnetic 
fiperiincnts  exhibited  at  the  Imperial  Court  by  M.  Pelletier,  e. 
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Frencbman.  During  the  exhibition  he  casually  mentioned  that 
he  thought  he  could  exhibit  far  greater  wonders  than  Pelletier  had 
displayed.  The  Empress,  a  rather  cleverer  woman  than  most  of  her 
class,  obtained  a  promise  from  De  Kempelen  that  he  would  give 
an  early  proof  that  his  boast  was  not  an  idle  one.  He  kept  his 
Avord  with  her,  appearing  at  Vienna  in  the  next  year  with  his 
Automaton  chess-player.  De  Windisch,  one  of  those  who  saw  the 
figure  as  thus  first  exhibited, — for  afterwards  it  was  in  some  note- 
worthy respects  altered, — gives  the  following  account  of  it : —  * 

*  I  saw  the  inventor  draw  from  a  recess  his  automaton,  fixed  to 
a  good-sized  chest,  and  I  could  not,  any  more  than  others,  help 
suspecting  that  this  chest  might  contain  a  child,  which,  as  I 
guessed  from  the  dimensions  of  the  case,  might  be  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  we  were  all  confounded  on  seeing  De  Kempelen 
turn  up  the  garments  of  the  automaton,  pull  forth  the  drawer,  and 
open  all  the  doors  of  the  chest.  Moving  it  about,  thus  opened  by 
means  of  the  castors  on  which  it  is  placed,  he  turned  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  permitted  us  freely  to  examine  it  all  over.' 

Here  follows  a  long  account  of  his  own  and  the  spectators' 
bewilderment,  which  might  all,  save  one  episode,  be  included  in 
the  simple  statement  that  they  were  thoroughly  mystified.  The 
exception  is  the  case  of  one  old  lady,  who  '  crossed  herself  with  a 
devout  sigh,'  and  then  '  hid  herself  in  a  distant  window,  that  she 
might  no  longer  remain  in  a  proximity  so  dangerous  as  that  exist- 
ing between  herself  and  the  demon  she  now  fully  believed  must 
occupy  the  automaton.' 

The  chest  to  which  the  figure  was  aflBxed  is  3^  feet  long,  2  feet 
wide,  and  2^  feet  high  ;  and  was,  by  means  of  castors,  moved  easily 
from  place  to  place.  Behind  it  was  a  figure  the  size  of  life,  dressed 
in  Turkish  costume,  seated  upon  a  wooden  chair,  fastened  to  the 
body  of  the  automaton. 

The  figure  '  leans  its  right  arm  on  the  table,  holding  a  long 
Turkish  pipe  in  the  left  hand  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  who 
ceases  to  smoke.  It  plays  with  its  left  hand,' — an  oversight  not 
discovered  till  the  work  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  change  to  be 
made.  When  the  Turk  is  about  to  play,  M.  De  Kempelen  takes 
the  pipe  from  its  hand.  Before  the  automaton  is  a  chess-board, 
screwed  to  the  table,  or  upper  surface  of  the  chest,  on  which  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  appear  to  be  constantly  fixed.  M.  De  Kempelen 
opens  the  first  door  of  the  chest,  and  pulls  out  the  drawer  which  is 
underneath.     The  chest  is  partitioned  oflF  into  two  equal  parts,  of 

*  I  have  considerably  abridged  his  very  wordy  account,  which  in  fuU  would  occupy 
seven  or  eight  pages  of  this  magazinei  and  yet  conyey  no  more  real  information  than 
he  above  abridgment. 
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I  rtid  the  left  is  narrower  than  the  right.     The  left  side,  indeed, 

■  oceupieg  scarcely  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  chest,  and  is  filled 
vith  wheels,  levers,  cylinders,  and  other  pieces  of  clockwork.     Id 

'  the  dimion  to  the  right  are  seen  some  wheels,  some  spring  barrels, 
md  a  couple  of  horizontal  quadrants.  The  remainder  is  filled  with 
s  tarpet,  a  cushion,  and  a  Email  board,  on  which  are  traced  certain 

'  letters  in  gold.  At  a  subsequent  point  of  time,  and  prior  to  the 
■ulomaton's  commencing  play,  the  inventor  takes  out  this  casket, 
and  places  it  on  a  side  table.  He  does  the  same  by  the  board  of 
l«tt«r^,  which  is  finally  placed  en  the  chess-board  after  the  game 
is  played,  to  enable  the  automaton  by   these  means   to   answer 

;questions  to  be  put  to  him.'  In  the  drawer  of  the  chest  are  cheas- 
UeD,  and  also  a  small  bos  containing  six  small  chess-boards  pre- 
lenting  an  ending  of  a  game.  These  positions  could  be  set  up  on  the 
figure's  own  board,  and  be  undertook  (or  M.  De  Kempelen  under- 
took for  him)  to  win  each  and  every  such  game  by  force,  whether 
placing  with  the  red  or  white, — a  poor  device,  seeing  that  hundreds 
of  siich  positions  have  been  devised  which  an  average  player  could 

'  wiain  in  his  memory,  winning  mechanically  whether  he  took  one 
lide  or  the  other. 

I      Xow  follows  an  important  part  of  Windisch'a  description, — 

1  important,  at  least,  as  showing  how  thoroughly  he  and  others  were 

I  deceived  by  De  Kempelen 's  ingenious  devices.  '  M.  De  Kempelen,' 
lie  aij-B, '  not  only  opens  the  front  door  of  the  chest,  but  also  those 

.  l^d;  by  which  means  all  the  wheels  are  clearly  seen,  so  as  to 
give  the  mo&t  perfect  conviction  that  no  living  being  could  be 
bidden  therein.     To   render    this   eTjioee   more    complete '    (aa 

I  Vindisch  suppoi-ed,  but  in  reality  for  a  quite  different  purpose) 
t!ie  constructor  places  a  lighted  paper  in  the  interior  of  the  chest, 
thus  throwing  light  into  its  remotest  comers.  Finally  he  lifta  the 
folwof  the  automaton,  and  throws  it  over  bis  (the  figure's)  head, 
in  siich  a  manner  as  completely  to  shew  the  structure  of  the 
interior,  where  also  are   seen  only   wheels   and   levers,  which  so 

^  ntirely  occupy  the  body  of  the  automaton  that  room  is  not  left  to 
tide  even  a  cat.  The  very  trousers  of  the  Turk  are  furnished 
*itli  a  small  door,  likewise  flung  open,  to  remove  the  slightest 
ihadow  of  a  doubt.     But  do  not  imagine,  good  reader,  that  the  in- 

'  Tentor  shuts  one  door  as  he  opens  another.  The  entire  automaton  is 
•«en  at  the  amne  tivie  uiicovercd,  the  garments  being  also  turned 
ftf ,  and  the  draw  opened  aa  "well  as  all  the  drawers  of  the  chest, 
h  fact,  it  i:i  iu  this  state  he  rolls  it  from  place  to  place  around  the 

worn,  courting  the  inspection  of  the  curious.' 

All  this,  in  reality,  was  done  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 

'curious ; '  for,  as  will  presently  be  explained,  the  interior  was  not 
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all  shown  at  once,  as  it  seemed  to  be.  To  proceed,' however,  with 
Windisch's  description:  M.  De  Kempelen  then  < shuts  all  the 
doors  of  the  chest,  and  places  it  behind  a  balustrade,  made  to 
prevent  spectators  from  shaking  the  machine,  and  also  to  keep 
clear  for  the  inventor  a  rather  spacious  place,  in  which  he  occa» 
sionally  walks,  approaching  the  chest  at  times  on  the  right  or  left 
side,  but  without  touching  it  until  it  is  time  to  wind  up  the 
springs.'  .  .  .  M.  De  Kempelen  places  the  casket  on  a  little  table 
near  the  machine ;  and  the  inventor  '  has  frequent  recourse  to  the 
casket'  during  the  play,  looking  at  the  inside  which  is  kept 
hidden  from  the  spectators.  'It  is  generally  assumed,'  says 
Windisch  with  charming  Tia'iveU^  '  that  the  casket  is  simply  a  de- 
vice to  attract  attention  ;  still,  M.  de  Kempelen  assures  his  visitors 
that  without  it  the  automaton  could  not  play.' 

The  automaton  when  about  to  move  'slowly  raises  his  arm 
and  directs  it  towards  the  piece  he  intends  to  play.  He  suspends 
his  hand  over  the  piece,  spreads  his  fingers  to  grasp  it,  places  it  in 
its  destined  situation,  draws  back  his  arm  and  again  rests  it  on 
the  cushioD.'  ...  At  each  move  he  makes,  a  slow  sound  of  wheels 
and  clock-work  is  heard.  The  noise  ceases  when  the  move  is 
made.  The  automaton  always  claims  the  first  move.  When  bis 
adversary  plays,  the  figure  lifts  his  head  and  overlooks  the  board. 
He  courteously  warns  the  queen  of  being  attacked  by  bowing  his 
head  twice ;  and  equally  notifies  such  to  the  king  by  three  bows. 
Should  a  false  move  be  played,  he  indignantly  shakes  his  head ; 
but  not  confining  himself  to  tacit  disapprobation,  he  instantly  con- 
fiscates the  oflFending  piece,  following  up  the  capture  by  playing 
himself — thus  depriving  his  opponent  not  only  of  his  piecej  but 
of  his  move  also.  This  divertiasement  happens  not  unfrequ^ntly  ; 
spectators  wishing  to  test  the  figure's  powers  of  discrimination. 
Of  course  the  figure  here  departed  from  the  laws  of  chess,  which 
inflict  no  severer  punishment  on  a  false  move  than  that  the  oppo- 
nent may  either  let  the  move  stand,  insist  on  the  piece  fiedsely 
moved  making  a  correct  move,  or  else  that  the  player  who  has 
moved  a  piece  &lsely,  shall  replace  it  and  move  his  king. 

'  To  destroy  the  impression  that  magnetism  is  the  principle  of 
action,  M.  De  Kempelen  permits  the  most  powerful  magnet  to  be 
placed  on  the  machine.' 

The  figure  played  good  chess.  The  account  shows  clearly 
that  it  was  not  in  communication  with  either  of  the  adjoininf^ 
rooms,  the  ceiling,  or  the  floor ;  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the 
machine  seemed  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  shown,  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  to  the  spectators,  that  no  human  figure  could  pos- 
mbly  have  beea  concealed  therein.    Thus  the  o^inioTi  vaa  adopted 
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OT  not  a  few  that  the  figure  really  was  what  it  purported  to  be,  a 
true  automaton,  that  is, '  a  machine  made  by  human  hands,  per- 
forming all  its  movements  by  the  action  of  various  springs, 
riweU,  and  other  mechanical  forms  of  power,  and  by  these 
only.'  In  other  words,  it  was  assumed  by  those  who  adopted 
this  opinion,  that  De  Kempelen  had  so  arranged  matters  that  for 
every  poesible  position  which  the  chessmen  might  assume  upon 
Die  board,  the  internal  machinery  would  so  act  as  to  cause  the 
figure  to  make — I  will  not  say  the  best  possible  move  for  that 
position,  seeing  tliat  in  that  case  it  could  never  have  been  beaten 
—but  a  good  move.  In  my  paper  on  '  Automatic  Chess  and  Card 
Playing'  ('Science  Byways,')  I  have  shown  that,  while  it  ie  theo- 
retically possible  to  construct  such  an  automaton,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  do  bo, — and  would  be,  even  if  the  whole  human  race 
could  for  thousands  of  years  devote  their  energies  to  that  one  pur- 
pose. The  same  point  has  been  put  very  clearly  in  a  somewhat 
lUfferent  manner  by  the  constructor  of  Mcphisto, — who  (M. 
Giimpel,  not  Mephisto)  describes  the  figure,  be  it  remembered, 
noi  as  an  automaton,  but  simply  as  a  mechanical  chess-player. 
'The  chessmen,' he  says,  'though  thirty-two  in  number,  may  for 
•implicity'i)  sake  be  reduced  to  twelve,  {viz.  King,  Queen,  Rook, 
Koigbt,  Bishop,  and  one  pawn  of  each  colour,  leaving  the  other 
pawns  out  of  the  question),  while  one  of  these  12  pieces  stands  on 
No.  1  square,  either  one  of  tlie  other  eleven  may  stand  on  No,  2 
•qnsre,  so  that  we  can  make  1 1  charges  on  No.  2  square,  for  each 
piece  placed  on  No.  1 ;  or  for  easier  calculation  let  it  be  10 
dttnges ;  hence  on  the  two  squares  we  can  ring  10  x  10  or  100 
danges.  We  have  on  the  chess-board  64  squares ;  since,  however, 
lie  kings  can  never  stand  on  adjacent  squares,  and  as  a  king 
cwnot  be  in  check  by  more  than  one  piece  at  a  time,  <6c.  &c. ' 
(these  &c,'b  refer  to  the  limitations  on  the  possible  positions  of 
piwng),  '  we  shall  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  wiuares  to,  be  it, 
Me  half,  32,'  (This  is  a  very  generous  reduction,  be  it  noticed, 
llie  limitations  being  in  reality  few  compared  with  the  total 
imml>erof  positions  possible.)  '  To  obtain  the  number  of  combina- 
tioDB  which  can  l>o  formed  by  the  chessmen  on  these  32  squares, 
»e  have  to  multiply  the  number  10  by  itself  31  times,  and 
tbi-  result  would  be  given  by  writing  32  noughts  after  1 
(100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000).  Similar  combina- 

Biappen  at  different  times  in  different  parts  of  the  board ; 
ion  must  be  made  for  the  arm  to  make  the  required 
either  part. ;  the  same  combination  of  pieces  on  the 
ed  only  one  square,  requires  in  the  special  mechanism 
nngement  for  such  altered  position  ;  so  that  tbe  a,\)ON% 
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number  of  possible  combinations  for  which  the  mechanism  most 
be  constructed  is  certainly  not  too  high.  The  assumption  that 
the  number  of  openings  is  limited,  and  that  the  machinery  can 
be  set  for  the  best  moves,  is  very  easily  upset  by  a  tyro  patting 
his  queen  en  pHsCy  to  say  nothing  of  a  false  move ;  and  milew 
an  automaton  could  take  advantage  of  the  first  and  correct  the 
latter,  the  game  would  soon  arrive  at  a  chaotic  state.' 

When  these  results,  which,  be  it  remembered,  fall  short  of  the 
truth,  are  taken  into  account,  we  can  readily  calculate  the  time 
and  labour  required  for  constructing  such  an  automaton.  The 
mechanism,  as  M.  Giimpel  says, '  may  be  compared  with  a  jaoquard 
loom,  in  the  cards  of  which  (in  this  instance  of  metal)  one  hole 
is  to  be  marked  and  drilled,  for  each  possible  position  of  the  men 
on  the  board.  Let  a  workman  mark  and  drill  1,200  holes  per 
hour — 12,000  per  day  of  10  hours  ;  let  him  work  300  days  in  the 
year,  and  50  years  of  his  life,  drilling  180,  or  in  round  numbers 
200  millions  of  holes  during  this  period,  then  we  should  have  to 
write  23  noughts  after  5  (500,000,000,000,000,000,000,000)  to  ob- 
tain the  number  of  workmen,  whose  lives'  labour  would  be  absorbed 
in  marking  and  drilling  the  number  of  holes  required  to  meet  the 
above  combinations.'  Or  we  may  put  the  matter  in  this  way.  At 
any  given  moment  there  are  not  above  1,500  millions  of  human 
beiugs  in  the  world,  say  250  millions  of  persons  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  drilling  holes  in  the  manner  required.  Then 
adopting  M.  Giimpel's  numbers,  which  are  very  moderate,  it  will 
be  found  that  all  such  persons  living  on  the  globe  at  any  one  time, 
would  have  to  be  at  work  during  1 00,000,000,000,000,000  years 
to  drill  the  necessary  number  of  holes  in  the  metal  plates.  But 
as  the  plates  would  have  in  the  first  instance  to  be  made,  and  as 
they  would  have  to  be  all  properly  adjusted  and  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  automaton  figure  and  his  chess-board — they  would, 
by  the  way,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  require  a  space  about 
a  million  times  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  space  within  the 
glass  walls  of  the  Crystal  Palace — it  will,  I  think,  become  tolerably 
clear  that  no  truly  automaton  chess-player  will  ever  be  constructed. 
It  will  at  least  be  admitted,  I  conceive,  that  De  Kempelen,  during 
the  year  which  elapsed  between  his  promise  to  Maria  Theresa, 
and  the  exhibition  of  his  so-called  automaton,  had  not  accom- 
plished precisely  all  that  was  requisite  to  make  a  true  automaton 
player. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  and  especially  when  we  remember 
that  he  did  not  contradict  statements  implying  that  his  chess- 
player was  truly  automatic,  we  may  as  well  give  De  Kempelen  all 
tie  credit  which  be  deserves  for  refusing  ttie  ofiet  o^  \b.t^  ^soxsl^  ^l 
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maney  from  persons  who  wished  to  purchase  the  automaton  for 
ipeculative  piirposes.  'For  11  long  time,' says  Mr.  Walker,  *hiB 
nice  sense  of  honour'  (about  which  there  may  be  some  slight 
(juestion,  perhaps)  '  prevented  him  from  stooping  to  coin  cash  from 
DxUl  so  intrinsically  base  as  he  felt  the  ore  In  question  really  to 
)».'  Which  is  very  much  as  though  one  should  say  that  a  man 
■IS  too  honourable  to  accept  a  post  of  trust  for  which  he  felt 
himself  utterly  unworthy  because  intrinsically  dishonest.  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  De  Kempelen  took  his  automaton  to 
pieces,  stowed  it  away,  and  gave  out  (untruly,  but  that  is  a  detail) 
tliat  it  had  been  hopelessly  damaged  by  repeated  removals. 

Time  passed,  and  the  automaton  was  almost  forgotten,  when 
the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Eussia  ptiid  a  visit  with  his  wife  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria.  After  the  first  round  of  enter- 
tainments had  passed,  and  when  something  still  seemed  necessary  to 
the  amuHement  of  his  guest,  Joseph  bethought  himself  of  De  Kem- 
peles's  automaton.  He  sent  to  the  mechanician,  asking  him  to 
pat  the  figure  into  working  order.  In  five  weeks'  time  the  ob- 
leqaious  De  Kempelen,  always  ready  to  oblige  great  folks,  had 
(atbisbed  up  his  automaton.  '  As  before,  its  success  was  complete  ; 
the  Grand  Duke  and  his  spouse,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
were  e<|U3lly  delighted  and  astonished  by  its  feats,'  De  Kempelen 
■u  handsomely  rewarded,  and  being  urged  to  reconeiider  his  de- 
tomination  not  to  make  money  out  of  his  cleverly  deceptive 
Ggtite,  he  condescended  to  put  aside  what  our  biographer  calls 
M«  false  delicacy,  and  prepared  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his 
pocket. 

In  1783  De  Kempelen  went  to  Paris,  where,  however,  the 
Utomaton  was  moat  wofully  beaten  by  the  French  chess-players 
U  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence.  '  It  is  worthy  of  mention,'  says  Walker, 
*th»t  De  Kempelen  himself  was  very  inferior  to  bia  automaton  as 
I  chess-man  '  (meaning  presumably  as  a  chess-player),  '  since  in 
pUying  in  the  ordinary  manner  a  firat-rate  practitioner  could  give 
him  the  rook;  but  there  was  much  less  difference  between  the 
belt  flesh-and-blood  players  and  their  wooden  opponent.' 

De  Kempelen,  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  speculation 
inPirig,  proceetied  next  across  the  straits  with  his  automaton. 
Al  that  time  Fhilidor,  the  renowned  French  player,  had  been  for 
lame  time  resident  in  London,  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pkyed 
himself  with  the  automaton.  But  he  had  formed  a  school  of  chess 
here 'of  greater  extent,' Mr,  Walker  states,  'than  was  ever  seen 
before  or  after.  To  this  cause  may  he  attributed,'  Mr.  V'alker 
proceeds,  '  the  high  fee  of  admission  to  a  sight  of  our  automaton, 
fixed  by  M.  de  Kempelen  at  five  shillings !     Hundretla  and  tUoM.- 
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Bands  of  persons  flocked  to  the  show.'  An  improvement  had  been 
made,  by  the  way,  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  figure,  which  now 
actually  pronounced  the  word  chtck  or  i.che4i.,  or  something  like 
one  or  other  sound,  according  perhaps  to  the  fancy  of  the  auditor. 

A  Mr.  Thicknesse,  however^  denounced  the  whole  affair.  He 
Beema  to  have  had  rather  a  fancy  for  such  denunciations.  '  Foitj 
years  aiuce,'  he  wrote  in  1785,  '  I  found  three  hundred  people  as- 
sembled  to  see,  at  a  shilling  ejicii,  a  coach  go  without  horses,  moved 
by  a  man  within  side  of  a  wheel,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  just  as  the 
crane  wheel  raises  goods  from  sliips  on  a  quay.  Mr.  Qiiin,  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  and  many  persons  present,  were  angry  with  me  for 
saying  it  was  trod  round  by  a  man  within  the  hoop  or  hinder 
wheel,  but  a  small  paper  of  snuff  put  into  the  wheel  soon  convinced 
all  round  that  it  coidd  not  only  move,  but  sneeze  too,  like  t 
Christian.'  M.  De  Kempelen  would  probably  have  objected  to  tbe 
introduction  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  snuff  into  thi'  machinery  of  bi( 
automaton,  though,  as  we  shall  seepresently,  a  device  somewhat  lilte 
Thicknesse's  was  afterwards  applied  successfully  to  the  chess-plajer- 
Mr.  Thicknesse  showed  that  a  man  might  be  concealed  within 
the  cheat  or  the  figure,  '  I  saw,'  he  says,  '  the  ermine  trimmings 
of  the  Turk's  outer  garment  move  once  or  twice,  when  the  figure 
should  have  been  quite  motionless,  and  that  a  confederate  is  con-  | 
oealed  is  past  all  doubt ;  for  tltey  only  exhibit  the  automaton  froK 
one  to  two  o'clock,  because  the  invisible  player  could  not  beu>-| 
longer  confinement,  fur  if  he  could,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  tli^ 
would  refuse  to  receive  crowns  for  admittance  firom  1 2  o'cloelc 
to  4  instead  of  from  1  to  2.'  Mephisto,  by  the  way,  is  prepared 
to  meet  all  comers  from  2  to  10.  I  have  been  present  for  the 
whole  interval,  and  during  the  whole  time  he  was  not  for  fiv* 
minutes  together  without  an  antagonist.  If  I  remember  rigbU|i  ,' 
he  played  on  that  occasion  thirty-two  games,  winning  all  save  09* 
(which  I  won  myself,  but  only  through  an  oversight  on  Mephisto^ 
part,  and  it  was  but  one  out  of  eight  I  played  that  day)  and  draw- 
ing two  others.  On  the  same  day  he  played  with  one  of  our 
strongest  amateurs  a  most  interesting  game,  since  I  believe  pulK 
lished,  in  which  one  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations  I  have 
ever  seen  (in  quick  play)  was  rapidly  wrought  out.' 

Mr.  Thicknesse  was  doubtless  near  the  truth  ;  but  as  he  used 

'  Two  eircutuBlMnMs,  tnlling  in  diffeniat  directions,  mast  bo  remeinbered  inMs- 
■idcring  Mephiito'a  pla;.  The  first  is.tLattliecuucealed  pliifEC  i«  conifiilflinblj  bandi- 
capped  bytlio  conditions  under  which  ho  plnyB.CTeo  nt  the  bcginoingof  his  long  dij'n 
■pall  of  play  ;  tlic  Bocond  ia,  that  plujcra  wlio  maut  liini  sre  eipeclud  to  move  without 
any  prDlongcd  study  of  the  ponition,  and  Ihey  are  naturally  less  prepared  to  ptoy 
what  has  been  called  s  '  akittling  gome,'  than  be  (i-f.  the  concealed  player),  witli  hk 
leog  pracUce,  bv  necMmrily  become,  ^  -^^m 
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denunciation  rather  than  argument,  he  received  very  little  atten- 
tion. 

Now  occurred  a  singular  episode  in  the  career  of  the  auto- 
maton. Hitherto  the  secret  of  the  figure  had  lain  between  De 
Kempel^n  and  those  whom  he  employed  to  work  the  mechanism. 
But  De  Kempelen  was  at  this  time  persuaded  to  revefal  the  secrets 
of  the  prison-house  to  about  the  last  man  in  all  Europe  whom, 
had  he  been  wise,  he  should  have  selected  for  a  confidant — Frederick 
(called  the  Great)  of  Prussia.  Frederick  was  a  lover  of  chess, 
but,  like  Napoleon  (who  also  subsequently  met  and  was  beaten  by 
the  automaton),  he  was  by  no  means  a  strong  player.  Defeated  by 
the  figure,  he  became  the  more  eager  to  know  how  the  deception 
was  managed.  For  a  large  sum  De  Kempelen  agreed  to  solve  the 
riddle.  Frederick  was  thoroughly  mortified  by  the  disclosure. 
He  did  not  reveal  the  secret ;  but  he  did  worse,  he  showed  and 
expressed  such  utter  contempt,  that  the  automaton  no  longer 
attracted  attention.  It  was  thrown  aside  into  an  obscure  lumber- 
room,  where  it  remained  till  a  new  generation  was  ready  to  be 
duped  afresh  by  it. 

Cast  aside  because  of  the  contempt  of  one  fighting  prince,  the 
automaton  was  recalled  to  notice  by  another.  When  Napoleon  came 
to  Berlin,  the  figure  was  furbished  up  again  for  his  entertainment. 
He  played  against  it  in  person.  *  The  contest,'  says  Walker,  *  was 
marked  by  an  interesting  circumstance.  Half-a-dozen  moves  had 
barely  been  played,  when  Bonaparte,  purposely  to  test  the  powers 
of  the  machine,  committed  a  false  move ;  the  automaton  bowed, 
replaced  the  offending  piece,  and  motioned  to  Napoleon  that  he 
should  move  correctly.  Highly  amused,  after  a  few  minutes  the 
French  chief  again  played  an  illegal  move.  This  time  the  auto- 
maton without  hesitation  snatched  off  the  piece  which  had  moved 
fblsely,  confiscated  it,  and  made  his  own  move.  Bonaparte 
laughed ;  and  for  the  third  time,  as  if  to  put  the  patience  of  his 
^tagonist  to  a  severe  trial,  played  a  false  move.  The  automaton 
raised  his  arm,  swept  the  whole  of  the  pieces  off  the  board,  and 
declined  continuing  the  game.' 

When  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  King  of  Bavaria,  the  automa- 
ton, then  in  the  possession  of  M.  Maelzel,  was  exhibited  success- 
fhlly  before  him.  Eugene  offered  1,2002.  for  the  fig^ure  and  its  key . 
The  offer  was  accepted ;  the  courtiers  were  sent  from  the  room ;  ^  the 
door  waff  locked  by  Eugene,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  ensure 
his  acquiring  the  sole  knowledge  of  the  enigma.  The  prince  is 
Alone  with  th^  demonstrator ;  the  latter,  unhesitatingly  and  i\v 
tfletfce,  flings  op^n  dmiilfdneously  all  the  dooie  oi  \\i<^  c^^^^  «xA 
Eag^e  aiTT— wiat  he  saw  I     Blue  Beaid'a  ^fe  «k*  VJdl^  ^q«» 
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of  tbe  azure  chamberj  looked  not  more  blue  than  did  Bavaria's 
monaich ;  but  Eugene  faced  the  denouement  with  greater  wisdoEi 
than  tbe  former  royal  purchaser  of  the  secret.  He  shrugged  up  hii 
sboulders,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  laughed  at  the  joke,  and,  thou^ 
he  probably  thought  his  purchase  rather  dear  at  theprhe,  expressed 
much  gratification  at  inspecting  tbe  figure  in  all  its  parts.  He 
even  subsequently  placed  himself  in  the  necessary  relation  with  the 
automaton,  and  giving  it  tbe  invisible  impulse,  conducted  it  during 
several  games  against  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends.' 

The  automaton  quickly  passed  again  into  Maelzel's  hands.  Il 
was  exhibited  in  Paris,  M.Boncourt,a  very  strong  player,  conduct- 
ing the  figure's  chess.  In  1819,  it  was  exhibited  a  second  time  in 
London.  M.  Maelzel  engaged  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lewis,  an 
excellent  chess-player,  who  conducted  the  automaton  chess  fbc 
something  like  a  twelvemonth.  After  this  M.  Mouret,  one  of  the 
best  French  players  of  the  scbool  of  Deschupelles,  took  charge  of 
the  figure's  play.  The  automaton  (to  use  tbe  incorrect  name  by 
which  the  figure  was  at  this  time  constantly  designated)  now 
undertook  to  give  the  odds  of  pawn  and  move  to  all  comers— in 
other  words,  his  king's  bishop's  pawn  was  removed  from  the  boatd 
and  bis  opponent  took  first  move.  There  was  as  much  prudence  u 
caution  in  this  arrangement.  Many  players  who  could  have  con- 
ducted a  tolerably  strong  game  against  Mouret,  playing  even, 
would  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  playing  the  odds-ganw 
against  him.  To  him  all  the  resources  of  this  game  would  be 
known,  to  nine-t«ntbs  of  his  opponents  the  just  manner  of  conduct- 
ing it  would  be  unknown.  Unquestionably  with  even  players  tl« 
odds  of  the  pawn  and  move  are  considerable.  But  tbe  removal  of 
tbe  king's  pawn  is  not  an  unalloyed  loss  to  tbe  giver  of  odds.  So 
soon  as  be  has  castled  on  the  king's  side,  bis  rook  hns  strong  rule 
over  the  king's  bishop's  file,  ordinarily  impeded  (so  fer  as  the  rook'a 
range  is  concerned),  by  his  own  pawn  on  that  file.  Indeed,  in  tlw 
best  known  ofall  the  gambits,  this  pawn  is  sacrificed  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  getting  command  of  tbe  file  in  question.  The  sacrifice 
requires  a  move,  which  is  saved  when  the  pawn  is  given;  and 
though  some  collateral  advantages  of  sacriticing  the  pawn  aw 
not  gained  when  the  pawn  is  given,  yet  the  player  who  constantly 
gives  the  pawn  gains  much  bj  constant  practice  in  the  same  line 
of  play,  at  any  rate  as  against  players  of  lees  experience  in  the 
same  game.'     Mouret  hardly  lost  one  game  in  a  hundred  at  these 

■  A  good  itory  tu  told  at  Uephioto's  liMe  id  iUustratiou  of  the  dJEodnuiUge  o( 
attempting  odda  ugsioat  »  plAjDr  bmilUi  with  games  at  odds.  Such  a  plajer  oSeitd 
KQ  oppuDeat  of  coDKider&ble  iLFengUi,  bnl  of  leu  experience,  the  odds  of  the  four  fint 
moTM  (to  be  taken  within  hia  own  half  of  the  boatd,  aa  otherwise  tlio  fomilini 
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odds.    He  numbered  among  his  opponents  such  skilful  players  as 
Brand,  Cochrane,  Keen,  and  Mercier. 

An  Oxford  graduate  at  this  time,  1819,  tried  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  automaton's  play,  but  failed  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  Willis,  of  Cambridge,  was  more  successful.  He 
showed  first  that  certain  features  in  the  exhibition  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  mechanism  supposed  to  be  wound  up  from  time  to 
time  had  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the  figure's  play.  The 
exhibitor  would  seem  to  have  been  singularly  careless  in  this 
matter.  Although,  as  Willis  truly  said,  every  train  of  mechanism 
which  has  to  be  wound  up,  must  perform  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  work  for  each  turn  of  the  key,  the  number  of  turns 
being  also  necessarily  limited,  the  key  was  often  turned  the  same 
number  of  times  after  the  figure  had  played  a  game  of  nine  or  ten 
moves,  as  after  it  had  fought  out  a  contest  of  70  or  80  moves ;  nay, 
sometimes  the  key  was  wound  through  the  full  number  of  revolu- 
tions when  the  figiure  had  not  even  made  a  single  move  since  the  last 
winding.  This  clearly  showed  that,  as  Mr.  Willis  expresses  it, 
*the  revolving  axis  was  unconnected  with  machinery;  except, 
perhaps,  a  ratchet  wheel  and  click,  or  some  similar  apparatus,  to 
enable  it  to  produce  the  necessary  sounds  ;  and  consequently  that 
the  key,  like  that  of  a  child's  watch,  might  be  turned  whenever  the 
purposes  of  the  exhibition  seemed  to  require  it.'  Then  he  proved  by 
figures  and  drawings,  that  a  man  might  be  concealed  in  the  chest, 
shifting  his  position  several  times  while  the  different  parts  of  the 
apparatus  were  exposed  successively  to  view.  He  showed  also  that 
when  play  was  in  progress,  the  concealed  player  might  take  up  such 
a  position  as  to  overlook  the  board  through  the  stuff  waistcoat 
of  the  figure.  This,  as  Walker  points  out,  is  something  like  Thick- 
nesse's  view ;  but  it  was  ^  now  beautifully  and  exactly  made  out,  even 
to  demonstration,  by  the  aid  of  a  skilful  draughtsman  and 
mechanist.'  Brewster,  in  his  clever  work  on  natural  magic,  copied 
Willis*8  account.  Neither  he  nor  Willis,  however,  seems,  says 
Walker, '  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  almost  utter  impos- 

■cholMr'e  mate  could  be  given  in  the  four  moves).    They  played  two  games  at  these 
odds.    In  the  first,  the  taker  of  the  odds  played  out  his  king's  and  queen's  pawns  two 
aqoares  each,  and  his  two  knights  to  king's  and  queen's  bishop's  third  square — having 
thus  at  the  start  a  splendid  opening.    But  he  lost  the  game,  his  opponent's  superior 
ei^arieDce  in  odds  games  enabling  him  to  take  advantage  of  every  flaw  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  attack.    In  the  second  game  the  taker  of  odds  moved  out  his  king's 
knight  as  his  first  move,  his  queen's  knight  as  his  second,  then  moved  back  his  king*s 
luiight  as  his  third  move,  and  his  queen's  knight  as  his  fourth  move,  leaving  the  board 
m  it  stood  at  the  beginning,  and  the  first  move  to  his  opponent.    Th\a  ^^am^/vci 
whieh  hd  had  no  odds,  and  even  the  disadvantage  (aa  far  as  \t  \ft  auc^"^  ol  0\«  «mo^\ 
mon^  he  worn.  The  /act  is,  he  wb9  on  ^miliar  ground,  whereas  in  1»^\t\^  Oi«  ^^V^ 
aUeteea, 
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nbility  of  the  concealed  man's  being  impervioUB  to  detection,  with 
merely  a  veil  between  him  and    the   public  :    the  least  sound  or 
motion  would,  in  such  case,    destroy  the  illusion,  and  his  very 
breathing  would  infallibly  lead  to  ultimate  exposure.'    It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  thut  in  the  Crystal  Palace  automaton  (no" 
at  the  Aquarium)  this  is  actually  the  way  in  which  the  conc«a!ed 
player  was  conducting  the  automaton's  chess.     It  is  in  reality  quite 
possible  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the  concealed  player's  eyes  toiy 
be  screened  from  public  view  while  they  are  directed  on  the  board. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  when  the  doors  are  closed,  a  tube  \i 
brought  into  such  a  position  that  looking  through  it  one  of  the 
player's  eyes  can  see  the  whole  board  but  no  more,  then  it  is  certain 
that  no  one  can  see  that  eye  {the  other  would  of  course  be  quite  ,1 
concealed)  without  placing  bis  head  between  the  chess-board  and  the    !' 
concealed  tube.     It  ia  unlikely  that  a  spectator  would  ask  •*>  he  1 
permitted  to  do  this;  and  if  permission  were  asked,  the  exhibitot  | 
could  find  many  plausible  reasons  for  declining  to  give  it.  | 

And  now  to  give  the  explanation  published  in  the  '  French  | 
Penny  Magazine,'  and  afterwards  in  abstract  in  the  '  Palam^e,'  aflw  1 
Mouret  had  sold  the  secret  to  the  publishers  of  the  former  jounol.  | 

The  man  who  played  was  concealed  in  the  chest.     'He  sat  on 
a  low  Bpecies  of  stool,  moving  on  castors,  and  had  every  facility 
afforded  him  for  changing  and  shifting  his  position  like  an  eel 
While  one  part  of  the  machine  was  shown  to  the  public  he  took 
refuge  in  another;  now  lying  down,  now  kneeling;  placing  hit  , 
body  in  all  sorts  of  positions  studied  beforehand,  and  all  assomed  » 
in  regular  rotation,  like  the  A,  B,  C  of  a  catechism.     The  interior  : 
pieces  of  clockwork — the  wheels  and  make-weight  apparatus — ^«e«  , 
all  oqiiatly  movable ;  and  additional  assistance  was  thus  yielded  to  j 
t-ho  fraud.     Even  the  tnmk  of  the  automaton  was  used  as  a  hiding  ' 
place,  in  its  turn,  for  part  of  the  player's  body.     A  very  short  , 
nmoiint  of  practice,  by  way  of  rehearsal,  was  found  sufficient  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  the  occasion ;  and  one  regular  order  being 
obiorved  by  the  two  confederates  as  to  opening  the  machine,  B 
mintiike  rarely  or  never  occurred.     Should  anything  go  radicalij 
wrong,  the  prisoner  had  the  means  of  telegraphing  his  gaoler,  and 
the  performance  could  be  suspended.'     Those  who  supposed  tint 
they  had  seen  the  whole  of  the  interior  at  one  view  were  simiij 
deceived  by  devices  in  which,  in  reality,  consisted  the  cleTcnw** 
of  the  whole  affair.     'Certain  doors  dropped  and  closed  of  tbeiB- 
Relves,   with  spring   locks ;  others   were  opened   in  their  plsiSfc 
The  machine  was  turned  round,  but  still  was  never  wholly  expoMd 
to  view  at  once.     It  becomes  perfectly  ludicrous,'  says  Mr.  Walker, 
'  to  read  over  again  Windisch's  glowing  description  of  the  miiaooloui 
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:«r,whenwefind  that  even  areference  to  his  own  drawingsshows 
Out  at  the  time  he  says  all  the  doors  were  open,  two  were  closed.' 

The  lighted  candle  introduced  into  the  interior  when  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  was  purposely  left  burning  close  by,  in  order 
that  no  ray  of  light  might  Saah  out  from  the  interior,  where  a 
Bcood  candle  was  necessarily  burning  during  the  play.  For,  as 
hti  been  already  stated,  the  director  of  the  automaton  was  in  the 
i^Mf,  not  overlooking  the  board  as  Thicknesse  and  Willis  supposed. 

Now  follows  a  part  of  the  wtatement  which  has  been  called  in 
qneetioD  by  some,  to  whom  Willis's  explanation  seems  more  satis- 
fcctory.  We  can  imderBt^nd  how  a  player  concealed  within  the 
chest  could  cause  the  arm  of  the  figure  to  move  in  such  a 
my  as  might  be  required,  or  could  make  the  figure  nod  its 
kead,  say  '  check,'  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  under- 
Itud  how  any  chess-player  could  conduct  a  game  with  reasonable 
i^iidity  under  the  conditions  now  to  !»  described.  We  are  told 
QaI  the  concealed  player  had  a  board  with  men  which  he  could  peg 
it,  as  in  the  ordinary  '  tmvelling  cbess-board,'  On  this 
imid,  '  he  repeated  the  move  played  by  the  antagonist  of 
tile  automaton,  and  on  this  be  concocted  his  scheme  of  action,  and 
mde  his  answer,  before  playing  it  on  the  automaton's  board 
thtongh  the  agency  of  Mr.  Wood's  digits.'  (This  is  apparently 
aeaot  for  a  joke).  '  A  third  chess-board,  blank,  with  the  squares 
■umbered  according  to  the  usual  modeof  chess  notation,  was  fixed, 
II  it  were,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  interior ;  thus  forming  the  reverse 
at  tbe  table  on  which  the  automaton  really  appeared  to  play.  Now, 
the  men  with  which  the  automaton  conducted  his  game  were  all 
duly  magnetised  at  the  foot ;  and  the  move  being  made  above,  the 
Bluets  on  the  pieces  moved,  set  in  motion  certain  knobs  or 
metallic  indices,  adapted  to  each  square  of  the  board  on  the 
Mrerse ;  and  thus  was  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  move  played 
MUDunicated  to  Jack  in  the  Bos.  .  .  .  The  real  Simon  Pure ' 
(Mr.  Walker  must  jest  or  die), '  shut  up  in  his  cell,  saw  by  the  light 
(if  his  taper  the  metallic  knobs  or  indices  above,  vibrating  so  as  to 
■ark  the  move  just  played.  He  repeated  this  move  on  his  own 
little  board,  calculated  bis  answering  cim^,  and  guided  the  auto- 
naton's  figures  in  order  to  its  being  duly  performed.  The  happy 
IWKUatioD  of  magnetism  with  the  figure,  thus  hit  upon  by  De 
Xmpel«i,  was  probably  suggested  to  him  by  the  magnetic  ex- 
fKunenta  of  Pelletier  at  the  court  of  the  Empres.-*.' 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  explanation  (by  no  less  an  authority 
Iku  H.  Giimpel,  the  inventor  of  the  present  far  more  ingenious 
■Mchanical  chess-player)  that  in  the  first  place  magnetism  could 
budly  do  what  was  (according  to  this  account)  required  from  it. 
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and  that  in  the  second  place  the  process  described  would  take  too 
much  time.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  explsni- 
tioo  came  from  persous  who  had  seen  all  the  interior  of  the  figure, 
and  hud  followed  all  the  workings  of  the  mechanism,  having  paid 
somewhat  heavily  for  the  privilege,  and  having  certainly  no 
interest  in  giving  an  untrue  account  of  the  matter.  Moreover, 
M,  Alexandre,  who  himself  for  a  time  conducted  the  automaton'i 
play,  gave  a  similar  account  of  the  interior  arrangements.  Pnv 
feasor  Tomlinson,  who  adopts  the  explanation  given  in  '  Le  Pais- 
mMe,'  had  abundant  opportunities  of  ascertaining,  in  persona] 
intercourse  with  Alexandre  and  others  who  had  conducted  (ha 
automaton's  play,  the  correctness  of  that  explanation.  I  think,  too, 
that  one  difficulty  mentioned  by  M.  Giimpel  indicates  rather  in 
omission  in  the  explanation  than  any  real  objection.  He  saya  that  to 
see  the  board  placed  over  his  head  the  observer  would  have  to  asamrw 
a  very  inconvenient  position,  one  quite  incompatible,  one  would  aiip- 
pose,  with  the  continuance  of  good  chess-play  for  any  length  of  time. 
But  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  so  to  arrange  mattes 
that  the  concealed  player  could  see,  side  by  side  with  the  small 
board  on  which  he  worked,  ii  reflected  image  of  the  invert«d  boaid 
with  the  knobs  worked  by  the  magnetic  chess-men  above.  In  that 
case  very  little  practice  would  be  required  to  move  a  man  on  tUl 
board  almost  simultaneously  with  the  indication  of  the  knobs  W 
suspended  balls  attracted  by  the  magnets ;  there  would  thus  ba 
practically  no  loss  of  time  whatever. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  far  superior  claims  of 
Mephisto  to  public  attention,  I  may  quote  here  two  stories  fiom 
M.  de  Toumay's  amusing  article  in  'Le  PalamMe.'  It  happowd 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  automaton  was  at  Amst^daDt 
M.  Maelzel  was  more  than  a  year  in  arrears  with  M.  Mouret^ 
salary.  '  The  King  of  Holland  sent  one  morning  to  engage  tho 
exhibition  room,  at  the  same  time  ordering  a  mnm  equal  to  3,000 
femes  to  be  paid  to  M.  Maelzel.  The  latter  went  joyfully  W 
announce  the  good  news  to  bis  associate;  they  breakfasted  togetheri 
and  were  delighted  with  the  thought  of  entering  the  lists  with  • 
crowned  head,  M.  Maelzel  then  hastened  to  make  such  prepara- 
tion as  should  make  the  exhibition  as  brilliant  as  possible.  Th« 
performance  was  to  commence  at  half-past  twelve  (aftemocn)- 
Twelve  o'clock  arrives,  and  it  is  time  for  AI.  Mouret  to  take  hi« 
station  in  the  chest.  But  he  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  M.  Maelzel 
hastens  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  delay.  What  is  his  surprise 
to  find  Mouret  in  bed,  and  seized  with  a  cou^-ulsive  tremUing. 
"  What  do  I  see  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? '  exclaimed  Maelzel.  "  I 
have  a  lever,"  said  his  artful  assistant.     "  Why,  you  were  very  well 
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juat  now  1 "  **  Yes,  but  this  is  a  sudden  attack."  "  The  king  will 
be  here  presently."  "  He  must  go  back  again."  *'  But  what 
can  I  say  to  him?''  ^^Tell  him  the  automaton  has  got  the 
fever."  "No  more  of  this  folly."  "I  don't  wish  to  joke  with 
you."  "Then  get  up."  ** ImpossiWe."  "Let  me  call  a  phy- 
sician." "  It  is  of  no  use."  "  Is  there  no  means  of  subduing  this 
fever  ?  "  «  Yes,  one  only."  "  What  is  it  ?  "  "  To  pay  me  the  1,500 
francs  you  owe  me."  "You  shall  have  them — this  evening." 
"  No,  no ;  this  moment."  Maelzel  saw  too  plainly  that  there  was 
no  alternative,  and  went  to  fetch  the  money.  The  cure  was 
wonderful;  the  automaton  was  never  so  attractive  before.  The 
king  did  not  actually  play,  but  he  advised  his  Minister  of  War, 
who  played  for  him.  The  pair  were  completely  beaten  by  the 
automaton,  but  all  the  blame  of  the  defeat  was  of  course  thrown 
upon  the  minister.' 

The  other  anecdote  relates  to  one  of  those  foolish  practical 
jokes  by  which  life  has  very  often  been  endangered,  though  this 
case  is  rather  worse  than  others  of  the  kind  because  the  person 
who  played  the  joke  was  personally  interested  in  the  result.  ^  In 
one  of  the  towns  of  Germany  a  conjuror  had  been  exhibiting  his 
various  tricks  to  the  delight  and  amazement  of  the  inhabitants^ 
when  the  arrival  of  the  automaton  presented  a  still  more  powerful 
object  of  attraction,  and  left  the  poor  fellow  without  an  audience. 
Annoyed  and  jealous  at  the  reputation  of  his  rival,  he  went  to  be 
himself  a  witness  of  the  new  performance,  and  from  his  own 
experience  in  the  art  of  deception  he  felt  convinced  that  the  chest 
contained  a  hidden  player.  He  therefore  began  all  at  once  to 
raise  a  cry  of"  Fire,"  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  one  or  two  com- 
panions. The  spectators  were  seized  with  the  greatest  alarm,  in 
which,  strange  to  say,  the  automaton  participated,  and  in  his  flight 
upset  his  adversary,  and  tottered  about  as  if  he  were  mad.  Happily, 
M.  Maelzel,  who  preserved  his  presence  of  mind,  was  able  to  push 
him  behind  a  curtain,  where  he  soon  became  quiet  and  recovered 
his  usual  dignified  bearing.  The  alarm  of  fire  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  false,  and  the  conjuror  did  not  gain  anything  by  his  attempt 
to  undeceive  the  company '  (at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  it  should  be 
added  ;  one  wishes  it  could  have  been  added  that  he  had  gained  a 
sound  thrashing).  ^  After  this  event,  M.  Maelzel,  in  giving 
directions  to  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  concealed  player,  was 
accustomed  to  say, "  If  you  hear  a  cry  of  fire,  don't  stir ;  I  will  come 
to  your  help." ' 

The  automaton  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    It  was  eventually  de^^VV^^  \w  ^ 
lamber-room  in  Pbiladelpbia,  where  it  remained  untiV  aome  l^evi\.^ 
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years  ago,  when  the  lumber-room  and  its  contents  were  destrojed 
\vj  fire.  Of  this  tragic  event,  a  writer  in  the  ^  Chess  World,'  iH» 
was  present,  gives  the  following  lively  account:  ^It  was  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  July  5,  1854,  about  half-past  tet 
o'clock.  Tht'  east  roof  of  the  National  Theatre  was  a  mass  of 
whirling  flaines,  the  front  of  the  Crirard  House  was  on  fire.  A 
doxtm  (Iwollings  were  blazing  fiercely,  and  the  smoke  and  flamei 
wttn^  already  curling  in  eddies  about  the  roof  and  through  the 
wiiuiowri  of  tho  well-known  Chinese  Museum.  At  the  east  ^dof 
thin  building,  nesirest  to  the  fire,  our  friend  had  dwelt  for  manj 
yt^arH.  Struggling  through  the  dense  crowd,  we  entered  the  lower 
hiilK  and,  {mHsing  to  the  far  end,  reached  the  foot  of  a  small  bad 
utaiixuiMo.  Tlio  landing  above  us  was  concealed  by  a  curtain  cf 
thick  HHiokts  now  and  then  aUve,  as  it  were,  with  quick  tongaescf 
writhing  tlame.  To  ascend  was  impossible ;  already  the  fire  wm 
alH)Ut  iuni.  Death  found  him  tranquil.  He,  who  had  seen 
MiMoow  ]H»rish,  knew  no  fear  of  fire.  We  listened  with  painfid 
aiixii^ty.  It  might  have  been  a  sound  from  the  crackling  wood- 
Wiuk,  or  tht»  breaking  window-panes,  but  certain  it  is  that  we 
\\\m\\k\  tlirouj^h  tho  struggling  fiames^  and  above  the  din  of  outdde 
thoUHHuds,  the  hist  syllables  of  our  departed  friend,  the  sternlj 
wluHju^nul  oft-ropeated  syllables,  tcliec^  ^checV 

I  havt^  already  noticed  the  first  aud  in  reality  the  meet 
lu»|M»rtaut  circumstance  in  which  the  exhibition  of  Mephiito 
ililVoi*H  IVoni  that  of  M.  De  Kempeien's  figure.  Mephisto  ii 
deHoribiMl  as  a  m(»ohanical  chess-player,  not  as  an  automaton.  Ii 
ntlu^r  wonis,  iSloplusto  is  correctly  described,  whereas  De 
Keui|>elei\*s  figure  was  incorrectly  described.  We  may  include 
\\\\\\  llii?*  geueral  description  the  special  remarks  about  the 
eiiU'»liuetiou  oi^  tho  objects  exhibited.  Throughout  the  interior  of 
()u«  ho  rulled  automaton,  the  spectators  were  deceived.  Everjrthing 
buid  Hiid  done  was  intended  to  carry  the  false  impression  that  no 
iuMm»u  was*  oi»neeah»d  within  the  figure  or  the  chest.  The  assistant 
\shi>  r\liihit«<  the  interior  oF  Mephisto  simply  shows  what  he 
|iui|uiit4  to  hIionv,  that  there  can  be  no  concealed  player  in  the 
liv.uio  ot  Me|iliiHti»,  in  the  seat,  or  in  the  table,  and  it  is  certain 
ikioiit  (ti  none. 

\U\\  N>e  MUiV  t'airlv  emisider  Mephisto  with  special  reference  to 
Iho  luv.onuHv  \vitli  wineh  the  secret  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
\,\\\^  Myuio  o\»nduetM  his  game  is  concealed.  The  maker  distinctly 
uauoi .  th.il  I  ho  ll^n^•o  is  worked  by  a  concealed  player,  nay,  he  to 
kM  aiHU\  \\»\k\\  i»»  oonvemd  ion  with  friends  who  may  vifidtMephisto'* 
i,ioo  io  .k^lunt  a  number  of  other  matters,  a  knowledge  of  which 
,h.^o»si  v,x*  4  loMri  wwv   towards  explaining  the  mystery.    Yet  ha 
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kaves  a  moBt  ingenious  riddle  for  them  to  answer,  a  very  pretty 
proUem  for  them  to  solve. 

Id  the  first  place,  we  may  dismisB  the  notion  that,  aa  in  all 
other  cases,  a  player  is  concealed  within  the  figure  and  appurte- 
SKUCes  exhibited  to  the  public.  The  figure  of  Mephisto  is  that  of 
■  lean  man  of  about  the  medium  heiglit.  The  head  is  movable  in  a 
aumber  of  wajB.  It  nods,  turna  round,  moves  backwards,  and  on 
•lote  inspection  one  can  see,  in  some  of  these  movements,  where 
Ifte  waxen  representation  of  a  head  and  neck  terminates  behind 
the  ornamental  collar  clothing  the  bust.  The  bust  itself  can  be 
enmined,  prodded  with  a  stick,  and  generally  maltreated  (in  ap- 
Uaiance)  as  freely  and  with  aa  little  real  injury  as  the  Mephisto- 
pbeles  of  Goethe  received  from  the  sword  of  Marguerite's  enraged 
Jvotiier.  The  largeness  of  the  seat  attracts  some  attention  at  first, 
pad  undoubtedly  if  the  seat  and  the  lower  half  of  Mephiato's  body 
jKimied  one  enclosure,  a  small  human  iigure  coidd  be  concealed 
tterein.  But  the  assistant  passes  a  book  between  the  two,  even 
jvliile  the  play  is  going  on,  and  while  also  the  upper  half  of  the  bust, 
f^HD  which  the  board  could  alone  be  seen  by  a  player  concealed  in 
fte  figure,  is  open  to  inspection.  The  table  on  which  the  board  is 
pa  is  shaped  precisely  like  an  ordinary  club  chess-table ;  the  board 
jbftlso  precisely  like  the  ordinary  chess-board  except  that  there  is  a 
jAtUow  circular  depression  in  the  middle  of  each  square,  for  the 
to  be  set  in.  The  assistant,  be  it  noted,  ia  very  careful  to  set 
My  man  straight  which  has  not  been  properly  placed  in  its  circular 
Wlow ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  this  when  we  remember  that 
if  ft  man  is  not  set  right  the  top  is  not  central,  and  the  hands  of 
He  figure  therefore  would  be  apt  to  strike  the  head  instead  of 
puping  it.  This  is  the  more  to  be  considered  because  the  men 
ire  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  of  forms  specially  designed 
k  mechanical  play  (as  all  of  the  same  height  and  so  forth)  but 
l»Te  the  forma  of  the  ordinary  Staunton  chessmen. 

It  is  next  to  be  noticed  that  the  concealed  player  does  not 
nrvey  the  board  set  before  Mephisto.  There  are  miri-ors  in  the 
iWm,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  arrangements  which 
»«ild  forbid  the  belief  that  the  concealed  player  sees  a  reflected 
image  of  board  and  men  in  an  adjacent  room  :  but  as  games  have 
Wo  played  with  the  figure  and  board  entirely  screened  under 
Tiper  Rovers,  this  explanation  must  be  summarily  dismissed. 

The  concealed  player  does  not  see  his  adversary,  though  he 
tan  hear  him,  if  he  speaks  pretty  loud  and  clearly.  I  infer  this 
partly  from  what  M.  (iiimpel  has  mentioned  to  me  (not  privately, 
fer  he  was  aware  when  he  spoke  that  I  was  bo  interested  iu  his 
bgeiiiouB  work  that  I  might  probably  write  about  it),  partly  from 
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uaMT  cbe  coDtrol  of  the  concetkd 

^  j»y  -It  my  playing  with  him,  after  t 

Wfa*-    0**^.*^*^  -''  \^i*««*''«  she  tirst"(I  was  never  mnchof 
^ras   iweaent,   g^^^  '■''.^  ~^^-.wm  Dwoty  }ears  have  pueed  lince  I 
Philadelphia,  on  t^*    "  "^^^  *  E  «t  down  that  Mephisto  would 
o'clock.     The  east  rtj^      "*  \  i  .;pBtt*  '"th  me,  saying  this  for  the  in- 
whirling  flames,  the     .a^-  '  ^  .jmut  turn.     On  this  Mephisto  raised 
dozen  dwellings  ^**^^«  ^  '  \^  jod  then  nodded  three  or  four  times 
.(^iv  already  curlin^  _^"^T^j,iiati^  hi*  recognition  of  my  compUment 
Endows  of  the  we  ^f  "      ^  5,^  ^Xnc  opportunity  of  mentioning 
this  bttilvling'  near.  ^  -^   ^  <«*,  I  shoidd  say,  of  games  which  I 
■jgars.    Stnigg^JPg. -^*^,jB>  t  have  only  won  one ;  though  it  is  bat 
hall.  a»J»  pasdi^  ^ -^^*1  m  ~  •■  ■*''^*  *i"^^'er  yet  played  with  him  u  I 
staitv-a*.     f'*  '^-■j**'         .It  iiave  a  chaQi.-e  of  winning.     Moreover, 
thieV  sinoke.  noift ;  •••^      .ime  a  player  who  day  after  day  plays  con- 
writhing  flanM.  jr^^^Ts-  *^  what   may  l*  called  skittling  cheE«, 
alvut   him-     ^g^'  ~  -wf  ^"^  **  "ot  at  starting,  a  habitude  for 
M«»>»*  Pt't'^^'  ji - '^_  r^  ****  *'^°*  ^"^  adrantage   against  good 
anxiety.     It  m*  ^^         -  j«e  who.  within  thi'  last  twenty  years,  bu 
work.  ^'^  *^^'   ^B-i'"^^'  ***  onoe  passt^l  nve  years,  without  open- 
heanl  thronglfc^j^*^   ^^  the  other  Land,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
thottsan^l*'  trlit^^i*    L^tT**^^  player  has  diifad^antagef  to  contend 
«hisp^tv*l  ofl^^-*" -j^rtf  set   down  to  a  regular  match  game, 
\   have  ^T^jr^^  >l*phi#to,  1   iaiiirrue   that   the   concealed 
Li   ll^'^Jk'^W^fV^  ^*>'  the^  d;<ad<.-ar.tage«  to  the  extent 
^  itf«*t-     l^uvii  is*  I  am  :.'iii.  the  opinion  of 
^i-iuitj  nf*j.v\-tii;^  the  ylayer  who — to  his 
th**  jraiK»"s  ot":l-.<f  r^;!v!:av.i,'al  cfcess-player. 
^)h.Ue#.  Mi't'I:  ".ito  ,:■. splay?  a  gallantry  whii4i 
■    a^.ttf*l  ■^'-■■^  *  "•'*■    Mi -'-:*!-? 3 Jicles,  as^umin^ 

'^  H, 


kill*'   !■-••"-'■■ 


:he  cbatacter  of 
:'.•■  al-.-wed  la.ues  who  are 
V.'.-.v,  '.  t::  has  even  in  vnw 
.■  ■*.■.  1/  a  series  of  movM 
'.  ,ar:ar-..'Mf  bybrid  whi* 
.i-.-  :■  rv-lifct  "rv  a  lespect- 
■..Mf'.:-«-  -f-Whis  hud 
.1..."  .;,-'a:Ai  ;t  i  j^wik- 
.-»  ■,;.  ci::l- "::as  p.-v«nt<d 
,*4A-  ',•■:  -ZL^-;  '-t  '■:«  polite. 
■  ■■  "■■  "■  ■:  ~a'.e  kiiovntf 
,  ::---     '.r:  :'~-i  =A:e  open. 
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(Itwasnotgiven,  of  course,  in  the  usual  way  which  everyone  kcows; 
but  (till  mate  came  at  thesisth  orGeventhmove.)  On  thisMephisto 
tMk  hisopponent'skingfroml.he  board  and  tapped  said  opponent's 
non  with  the  piece,  which  to  say  the  least  did  not  imply  respect 
for  his  opponent's  powers.  Occasionally  he  makes  movements  not 
connected  with  the  game.  Thus  on  one  occasion  a  lady  was  stand- 
ing near  Mephisto  who  expressed  laughingly  some  alarm  at  her 
pnnimity  to  so  terrible  a  being.  As  if  to  show  that  he  could  be 
leirible  if  he  wished,  Mephisto  brought  round  his  arm  and  seized 
her  drees,  at  which  she  shrieked  in  real  terror.  Lisually,  however, 
Mephisto's  movements  are  all  connected  more  or  less  closely  with 
the  chfifls  play.  He  surveys  the  lioard  every  now  and  then,  nodding 
hiihead  thoughtfully  as  though  taking  note  of  the  relative  powers 
of  the  two  colours,  or  considering  how  such  and  such  lines  of  play 
might  be  pursued.  If  he  makes  a  very  damaging  move  he  looks 
up  at  his  opponent  with  a  most  sardonic  smile.  If  his  opponent 
delays  over-long,  Mephisto  bestows  the  same  look  upon  him,  biit 
■ith  greater  persistency.  If  a  game  which  has  lasted  some  time 
teems  tolerably  equal,  Mephisto  goes  through  the  movement  of 
counting  his  own  men  and  hiK  opponent's,  and  then  removes  his  king 
totlie  middle  of  the  board.  Nor  does  this  always  imply,  as  some 
K«m  to  imagine,  that  in  reality  he  has  rather  tlie  worst  of  the 
pme.  I  have  seen  him  win  a  game,  which  he  had  ofTered  in 
WD  to  draw. 

I  have  no  intention  of  inquiring  closely  here  into  the  nature  of 
the  arrangements  by  which  Mephisto's  play  is  conducted.  8ome 
tolerably  safe  inferences  may,  however,  be  made,  and  some  points 
noticed  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation  during  the 
eonneof  several  visits  which  I  have  paid  to  Mephisto's  reception- 
vxsok.  We  know  that  there  is  a  concealed  player ;  and  as  he 
beus  remarks  made  in  a  tolerably  loud  voice,  we  may  infer  that 
be  is  underneath  the  floor  on  which  the  figure  is  placed,  for 
thtt  is  the  only  concealed  place  which  is  sufBciently  near  to  the 
pUyerg  and  the  bystanders.  Since  every  move  made  by  the  player 
ibove  is  communicated  at  once  to  the  concealed  player,  wo  can 
infer  that  as  a  piece  is  put  down  some  corresponding  indication  is 
lude  on  the  concealed  player's  board.  It  is  not  yet  clear  to  me 
■hether  he  knows  or  does  not  know  when  his  opponent  leaves  hold 
uf  a  man  so  played.  If  be  does  not  know,  then  he  is  occasionally 
ipt  to  commit  a  mistake  which  in  actual  play  only  a  tyro  woidd 
nuke — moving  before  hia  opponent  has  in  reality  completed  the 
move.     I  have  seen  this  happen  two  or  three  times  ;  and  in  one 

lores  nrnmlly  given  iiiiJer  thut 
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case  the  sequel  was  wngnlar  and  nkther  significant.  The  player 
who  was  contending  with  Mephisto  claimed  his  right  to  more  the 
piece  touched  wheresoever  he  pleased  (among  the  moves  open  to 
that  piece).  Accordingly  he  put  back  the  piece  which  Mejdiisto 
had  moved,  and  completed  his  own  modified  move.  It  sohaj^fiened 
that  this  move  was  one  which  could  have  been  made  by  that  piece 
from  the  square  to  which  she  had  been  originally  moved,  but  wheie 
she  had  not  really  been  left.  Mephisto  proceeded  to  answer  the 
move  as  if  it  had  been  thus  made ;  that  is,  as  though  his  own  piece 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  square  to  which  he  had  moved 
it.  He  was  manifestly  unconscious  of  the  feu^t  that  his  opponent 
had  put  this  piece  back.  Finding  no  resistance  to  his  fingers,  he 
made  a  signal  (striking  his  fingers  against  the  table)  indicative  of 
dissatisfaction  or  perplexity.  His  opponent  on  this  resigned  the 
game,  rather  than  enter  into  an  unseemly  dispute  with  his  Satanic 
majesty.  It  became  manifest  in  this  way  that  the  moves  of  the 
red  men  leave  no  trace  on  the  concealed  player^s  board.  The  same 
circumstance  was  made  tolerably  clear  in  the  other  cases  in  whidi 
Mephisto  played  before  his  opponent  had,  by  leaving  hold  of  the 
moved  piece,  completed  the  move.  The  assistant  explained  that 
Mephisto  would  take  no  notice  of  the  return  of  his  own  piece  to 
the  square  from  which  he  had  moved  it.  Doubtless  we  see  here 
the  reason  why  Mephisto  plays  always  with  the  red  men.  The 
white  men  only  communicate  (by  electrical  connection,  no  doubt) 
their  movements  to  the  concealed  player.  His  own  men's  move- 
ments, being  made  by  himself,  need  not  be  commxmicated  to 
him. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  that  chess-players  who  like  to  play 
with  a  strong  opponent  can  combine  amusement  with  chess  practice 
on  very  moderate  terms,  in  Mephisto's  apartment  (No.  9  Strand). 
Instead  of  charging  heavily,  as  some  players  of  not  superior  strength 
are  apt  to  do,  he  meets  all  opponents  at  sixpence  a  game.  The 
room  in  which  he  plays  is  provided  with  chess-boards,  so  that 
visitors  may  amuse  themselves  with  play  while  waiting  for  their  turn 
with  Mephisto,  provided  they  do  not  prefer  to  watch  his  play. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  good  chess  library,  and  many  of  the  bttt 
periodicals  of  the  day,  literary,  scientific,  and  social,  are  placed  on 
the  library  table.  Mephisto's  sanctum,  indeed,  merits  fiur  more 
numerous  visits  than  it  receives. 


ERRATiif.— In  mj  article  on  *  Calctalating  Bovft.*  in  the    Un  namber  of  thii  maffaciDe,  the 
Bmnber  34,063  (pt  4»1.  line  10)  rixraM  hare  been  36.063. 


%  CotDit  acngctiucc. 

BY  JAMEa   PAYN, 

Tbi  vhiillgig  of  time  brings  about  our  revenges  to  most  of  us, 
but  not  quickly  enough  ;  and  it  is  only  natural  (though  very  im- 
pfltper)  that  we  should  try  to  accelerate  them.  The  Corsicaii  will 
»ait  for  years,  and  seems  to  bequeath  the  accomplishment  of  his 
cheriubftd  objects  to  his  descendants ;  but  we  English  are  not  so 
penevering.  When  a  man,  or  a  monster  bearing  some  vague  like- 
ned to  the  liumaii  form — such  as  a  reviewer,  for  example — annoys 
mf,  I  wish  to  pay  him  out  for  it  at  once ;  otherwise,  as  time  goes 
by,  I  an  but  too  apt  to  forget  my  wrong  and  the  wrongdoer ;  like 
Ute  forlorn  young  gentleman  who  would  weep  over  his  faded  love- 
tokea,  but  was  unable,  because  he  could  not  remember  '  who  the 
deute  it  was  who  gave  him  that  forget-me-not,'  I  lose  remem- 
brauce  of  the  reptile,  and  lie  crawls  on,  uncrushed  ;  which  is  a 
bilure  of  justice. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Society,  the  iirst  impulse  of  a  man  who 
btd received  an  injury  at  the  hands  of  another  was  to  beat  him; 
but  the  inconvenience — or,  at  all  events,  the  possible  inconvenience 
—of  such  a  course  of  conduct  is  obvious,  and  was  obvious  even 
tbcn.  As  civilisation  began  to  exercise  its  influence,  men's  ideas 
Wame  less  crude ;  and  they  hired  others  to  do  the  beating  for 
thnn.  This  was  an  excellent  plan  if  you  were  rich  ;  Charles  the 
Second,  for  example — it  is  true  he  was  not  rich,  but  he  was  a  king, 
ud  could  get  things  done  for  him — paid  out  Sir  Jobn  Coventry 
in  this  way  very  completely ;  but  if  you  were  poor  there  was  a 
iiffioulty.  The  great  question  of  Capital  and  Labour  confronted 
roual  the  outlet ;  where  were  you  to  get  the  money  from  to  hire- 
jour  men  ?  There,  were  also  all  sorts  of  complications  respecting 
'Bleach  of  the  Peace,'  '  Assault  and  Battery,'  and  other  pettifog- 
ging obstacles,  which  have  increased  year  by  year  to  that  extent 
tlttt  it  has  become  very  difficult  to  pay  out  old  scores  without  in- 
I'wriug  new  ones.  In  the  good  old  times  the  offended  party 
would  gather  his  friends  together,  and  falling  on  the  mansion  of 
hii  unsuftpecting  enemy  by  night,  would  put  him  and  all  his  family 
to  the  Bword.     But  the  days  of  chivalry  are  fled. 

The  shifts  to  which  a  noble  spirit  is  driven  when  he  would 
atenge  himself  for  an  injury,  without  risking  the  action  of  the  law, 
VeagBt  insuffioieut  and  pitiable.     Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  the 
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anoDymous  letter.  It  is  a  medium  through  which  you  can  at  least 
speak  out  and  relieve  your  mind^  independently  of  the  miserable 
trammels  of  convention.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  of  imiversal 
utility,  for  some  people  write  so  badly  that  their  anonymous  letter 
remains  undecipherable ;  it  might  be  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or 
even  a  testimonial  of  their  personal  admiration  and  esteem,  for 
anything  their  enemy  knows  to  the  contrary.  As  an  example, 
however,  how  well  it  may  be  made  to  work  (up  to  a  certain  point), 
I  narrate  the  following  story. 

Mr.  John  Blades,  of  Clifford  Cottage,  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  also 
of  Lincoln's  Inn^  had  amassed  a  little  property  as  clerk  to  a  well- 
known  barrister  who  afterwards  became  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
judges ;  and  when  the  latter  left  the  Bench  for  another  place  where 
there  are  no  criminals  to  be  tried,  Mr.  John  Blades  invested  his 
savings  in  a  mansion  in  Pimlico  and  took  in  gentlemen  lodgers. 
He  was  an  honest  simple  fellow,  in  spite  of  the  legal  society  he 
had  mingled  with,  and  had  once  on  his  own  responsibility  lent  a 
strange  gentleman,  who  had  called  in  his  employer's  absence  and 
represented  himself  as  a  friend  from  the  country  who  had  lost  his 
railway  ticket,  thirty  shillings. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Blades,  his  wife,  a  woman  by  any  means  fitted 
to  take  in  lodgers,  but  rather  the  reverse.  She  was  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  easily  cajoled,  and  still  more  easily  frightened ;  and 
as  to  abstracting  other  people's  tea  and  sugar,  not  to  speak  of  coals, 
her  conscience  was  so  tender  that  she  would  have  described  such 
practices  as  thieving.  She  was  an  excellent  cook,  and,  though  now 
in  fairly  good  circumstances,  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  her 
self-respect  to  assist  in  the  more  delicate  operations  of  the  cuisine. 
Her  clear  soups  were  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  hotel  proprietor, 
and,  to  say  truth,  would  have  put  to  shame  most  of  the  Clubs;  the 
little  delicacies  she  could  serve  up  for  breakfast  were  things  to  think 
upon  before  you  got  up  in  the  morning ;  while  her  suppers,  though 
equally  dainty,  were  forgotten  when  you  went  to  bed.  Her  house 
was  as  clean  as  soap  could  make  it,  and  furnished  even  to  the 
linen  in  a  manner  that  astounded  persons  who,  accustomed  to 
lodgings  elsewhere,  could  not  understand  why  their  feet  did  not 
protrude  beyond  the  upper  sheet,  or  their  pillows  were  so  much 
thicker  than  a  pancake. 

She  had  her  weaknesses,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  (save  you 
and  me,  reader),  but  they  were  all  venial  ones;  the  chief  per- 
haps was  a  somewhat  unreasonable  respect  for  the  aristocracy  of 
her  native  land.  This  peculiarity,  however  (which,  moreover,  was 
shared  by  her  husband),  had  never  led  her  to  set  her  cap  at  any 
aristocrat,  and  as  she  was  now  five-aud-fifby  it  was  not  likely  that 
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it  ever  would,  or,  at  all  events,  that  any  miEchief  should  result 
from  it. 

The  first  gentleman  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  take  apartments 
in  the  house  of  this  worthy  couple  was  the  Hon.  Rollo  Plantagenet 
Tallboise,  the  son  of  an  Irish  viscount.  Lord  Cameleopard,  but  who 
had  inherited,  to  judge  by  hia  want  of  ready  money,  very  little 
(p^gad  a  magnificent  brogue  and  a  noble  spirit  of  independence. 
led,  as  without  doubt  he  had  been,  in  the  halls  of  his 
!,  to  every  luxury  and  refinement,  this  young  man  (for  ho 

ilooked  young,  thanks  to  a  conBtitution  that  defied  the  efl'ects 
of  a  Bmnewhat  dissipated  career)  had  yet  not  a  fault  to  find  with 
Mb,  BUde8*s  domestic  arrangements.  That  was  one  of  the  traits  by 
which  she  recognised  hia  birth  and  breeding ;  your  ordinary  lodger, 
ibehadbeen  told,  was  always  picking  holes  in  this  and  that,  and 
hsn^Dg  on  to  the  bell-rope.  The  Honourable  Hollo  gave  very  little 
tremble,  and  what  he  did  give  was  accompanied  with  a  smile  so 
CDDd^cending,  and  a  manner  so  urbane,  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure 
to  wait  upon  him.  He  was  not  easily  put  out,  except  by  any 
application  for  money  on  the  part  of  tradesmen,  or  even  cabmen ! 
these  were  what  he  termed  'disgusting  details; '  and  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  notice,  he  had  a  way  of  lifting  his  eyebrows 
which  was  very  efiective ;  Mrs.  Blades,  who  had  a  strain  of  poetry 
inhet  nature,  said  it  reminded  her  of  a  man  pained  by  the  weight 
of  a  coronet.  The  pain,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  almost 
everything  was  settled  for  him  by  herself  and  put  down  in  hia 
Donthly  account. 

Of  course  he  inhabited  the  first  floor  and  lived  on  the  best  of 
everything  that  moncy^or  rather  Sirs.  Blades's  credit— could 
iwcure.  His  smoking  in  the  drawing-room  was  a  blow  to  her 
Iccaiise  of  the  new  curtains,  but  Mr.  Tallboise,  she  felt,  was  not 
»  wrt  of  gentleman  one  could  remonstrate  with;  it  was  some 
oanfort  to  know  that  he  smoked  the  very  best  cigars,  or  at  all 
went*  the  most  expensive,  which  she  had  an  excellent  reason  for 
being  convinced  of;  and  that  if  his  champagne  occasionally  difa- 
peed  with  him,  it  was  from  no  fault  of  the  vintage.  He  paid  Mrs. 
BUdes  the  compliment  of  dining  at  home,  instead  of  at  bis  club 
liecanie  of  her  clear  soups,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  as  good  as 
Uf  he  had  tasted  at  the  paternal  table  at  Castle  Macgillicitddy. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  Mrs.  Blades  brought  up  with  hia 
hreakfaet  things,  neatly  folded  on  a  silver  salver,  his  little  account; 
be  took  it  from  her  with  a  gracious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
orelesaly  looked  at  the  total — which  was  in  three  figures,  and 
Dot  nnall  ones. 

'  My  dear  Mra.  Blades,'  be  said,  '  you  and  your  good  husband 
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must  have  been  cheating  yourselves;  the  amount  is  perfiwtly 
ridiculous*' 

'  It  is  quite  correct,  sir,'  she  answered  modestly ;  '  as  we  pay 
ready  money  for  everything,  the  items  perhaps  are  less  than  yoa 
may  have  expected.' 

^  Less,  my  dear  madame  ?  I  positively  feel  as  if  I  was  robbing 
you.  Moreover,  there  is  no  commission.  I  must  insist  upon 
remunerating  you  for  the  loss  of  the  interest  of  your  money.  Let 
us  say  five  per  cent,  for  the  three  months.' 

^  But  there  is  but  one  month,  sir.' 

^  True ;  but  my  custom  is  to  settle  all  these  little  matters  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter. — Your  coffee  this  morning  is  positively  per- 
fection ; '  and  he  took  up  the  newspaper  in  his  jewelled  fingen  to 
intimate  that  the  interview  was  closed. 

Poor  Mrs.  Blades  would  much  rather  have  had  Mr.  Talllxnae's 
cheque,  but  her  powers  of  resistance  were  unable  to  cope  with  such 
aristocratic  manners.  To  repeat  an  application  for  money  to  an 
Honourable  in  a  flowered  dressing-gown,  who  had  just  praised  her 
coffee,  was  beyond  her  strength ;  something  told  her  that  it  woold 
evoke  that  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  which  had  so  often  filled  her 
soul  with  pity  for  the  wretches  who  had  produced  it.  The 
excellent  woman  was  a  snob  to  the  backbone,  and  she  retired. 

^  What  I '  inquired  Mr.  Blades,  who  was  waiting  in  the  back  sitting 
room  to  take  Mr.  Tallboise's  cheque  to  the  bank,  and  who  could  read 
countenances  if  he  couldn't  read  characters,  ^  has  he  not  paid  ? ' 

^  No ;  he  hasn't.  He  says  he  always  settles  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter ;  and  begs  you  will  put  on  five  per  cent,  for  the  interest 
of  the  money.' 

*  But  that  won't  do,  you  know,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Blades ;  *  it  really 
won't.     And  he  has  given  an  undertaking  to  settle  monthly.' 

*  You  had  better  speak  to  him  yourself,  then ;  but  mind  you  are 
very  civil,  John  ;  say  it's  nothing  to  him  of  course,  but  that  it*8  a 
good  lump  of  money  for  such  as  you  to  be  out  of  pocket  in.' 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  tell  Mr.  Blades  to  be  civil.  He 
was  a  small  and  gentle-mannered  man,  whose  very  aspect  seemed  to 
apologise  for  obtruding  his  presence  anywhere,  far  more  on  the 
privacy  of  an  Honourable.  He  went  upstairs  and  knocked  timidly 
at  the  drawing-room  door.  Mr.  Tallboise,  who  was  in  the  tobacco 
stage  of  his  repast,  removed  his  cigar  in  astonishment,  and  suffered 
the  smoke  to  wreath  itself  above  his  well-brushed  head  like  a  halo. 

*  Mr. — Blades,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*  Yes,  my  lord — I  mean  sir ;  it  is  about  this  little  account.  If 
you  could  find  it  convenient — not  that  I  mean  to  be  pressing — ^it 
IS  notbiDfir  to  vou^  I  know,  but  it's  a  good  Ixmip >^ 
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raoment,  Mr.  Blades,'  interrupted  his  lodger  with  frigid 
JT^Ity.  '  It's  nothing  to  me,  as  you  say  ;  the  sura  to  which  you 
altode  is  a  mere  bagatelle ;  but  I  am  not  accustomed ' — here  his 
(jwbrows  went  to  work  as  usual — '  to  be  pressed  for  money.  My 
[tfinciple — and  it  is  invariable — is  to  pay  my  bills  quarterly.  If 
jou  insist  upon  it,  I  will  settle  this  matter  at  once  ; '  here  he  pro- 
diKed  a  gigantic  cheque-book—'  but  mark  me,  in  that  case  I 
lesre  your  apartments  this  evening. — You  would  prefer  my 
remaining  ?  Very  good.  Be  so  good  as  to  touch  the  bell.  I  have 
quite  finished.' 

The  last  remark  referred  to  the  breakfitst  things,  but  its  tone 
give  it  a  wider  signiScance.  Mr.  Blades  found  himself  in  the  back 
parlour  without  quite  knowing  how  he  got  there. 

'I  could  do  nothing  with  him,'  he  said  ;  '  he  would  have  left 
the  honae  if  I'd  pressed  it.     He's  such  a  masterful  sort  of  man.' 

*  He's  accustomed  to  command ;  that's  where  it  is,'  said  his 
wife  admiringly ;  '  well,  we've  got  the  money  to  go  on  with,  and 
five  per  cent,  for  three  months  will  pay  ua  handsomely  ;  he's  open- 
biuidedjlikeall  the  quality — that  Iwillsay;  I  do  believe  I  might 
have  got  ten  per  cent,  for  the  asking.' 

Here  at  least  Mrs.  Blades  showed  her  sagacity ;  she  might  have 
got  ten  or  even  twenty  per  cent.,  just  as  easily  aa  five. 

On  the  day  before  the  three  months  expired  the  Honourable 
Bollo  Plantagenet  Tallboise  left  his  apartments  rather  suddenly, 
Ihereby  saving  himself  the  annoyance— which  his  sensitive  nature 
lad  always  so  much  resented — of  being  asked  for  a  sum  of  money 
— "hich  on  that  occasion  would  have  amounted  to  sii  hundred 
pwiods.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  after  a  decent 
interval  during  which  they  waited  for  a  communication — with 
enclosure — from  their  aristocratic  lodger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blades 
•ere  justified  in  writing  to  Lord  Cameleopard  of  Macgillicuddy 
Cwtle  (the  only  reference  he  had  given  them ),  to  inquire  as  to  the 
■whereabouts  and  solvency  of  his  missing  relative.  The  chagrin  of 
the  worthy  couple  may  be  conceived  on  tbeir  receipt  of  a  lett*r  by 
fetora  of  post,  to  say  that  his  lordship  had  no  relative  of  the  name 
ofUailo  Plantagenet  Tallboise,  and  knew  of  no  such  person. 

If  the  story  had  ended  there  the  case  had  been  a  common  one 
of  mere  credulity  and  imposture.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blades  would  have 
t«id  six  hundred  pounds  for  their  experience  and  for  the  acquaint- 
anceship of  a  person  who,  as  they  both  ;igreed,  had  behaved  (up  to 
» certain  point)  as  like  a  nobleman's  son  as  could  l)e :  hut  they  had 
not  done  with  Mr.  Tallboise  yet. 

Exactly  a  month  from  the  dat«  of  their  lodger's  departure, 
MlBOld  friends  came  to  dine  Avith  them,  in  consequence  of  an 
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invitation  which  tbey  had  never  sent.  The  nest  day  fiome 
friends,  not  so  intimate,  arrived,  with  the  eame  object ;  and  on  the 
next  about  twenty  of  their  acquaintances  came  quite  as  nneipeit- 
edly  to  enjoy  the  hospitahty  of  luncheon.  Later  on,  that  day, 
there  was  an  evening  party  at  their  house  of  about  half  the  people 
they  had  ever  known,  and  of  a  good  many  whom  tbey  didn't 
know.  '  Supper  at  twelve '  was  in  the  corner  of  the  cards  of  invi- 
tation, and  written  in  the  same  hand  (evidently  a  fei^ed  one)  11a 
the  forged  letters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blades  were  hospitable  folks,  but 
as  they  only  had  a  cold  joint  of  beef  in  the  house  and  a  few  eggs 
for  their  own  consumption,  these  12U  persons  or  so  had  necessarilj 
to  be  sent  empty  away. 

This  went  on  for  weeks,  till  they  found  that  life,  with  60  much 
involuntary  party-giving,  was  growing  intolerable.  Who  could  be 
playing  them  this  cruel  trick  ?  and  why  ?  were  the  two  (luestiors 
the  consideration  of  which  wore  this  worthy  pair  almost  to  thraid- 
paper.  The  second,  however,  soon  found  an  answer.  The  following 
note  arrived  in  the  now  well-known  handwriting  :  '  If  you  do  not 
insert  the  following  advertisement,  "  /  will  pay  the  fifty  t^uintca 
all  right,  J.B,"  in  the  "  Daily  Trumpeter"  of  Tuesday  next,  jou 
shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  The  manner  of  paying  the  mouej 
can  be  afterwards  arranged.  All  I  wish  to  be  a-ssured  of  for  the 
present  is  that  you  have  a  willing  mind.     Vengeance.' 

That  there  should  be  a  person  who  wanted  fifty  guineas  out  of 
'  J.B.'  or  anybody  else,  if  he  could  get  it,  was  not  beyond  all 
human  experience ;  but  that  he  should  also  want '  vengeance '  vu 
inexplicable. 

Poor  Mr.Blades  reviewed  the  incidents  of  his  blameless  lifefot 
a  single  case  in  which  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  a  fellon- 
creature,  in  vain ;  he  could  only  conclude  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  some  malevolent  maniac.  He  consulted  a  legal  friend  (one Mr. 
Joshua  Figgios)  in  this  extremity,  who  recommended  thai  the 
required  advertisement  should  be  inserted,  and  a  trap  laid  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offender;  but  here  Mr,  Bliides  eshiliited  a 
somewhat-unlooked-for  determination  of  character.  'I  will  never 
promise  what  I  don't  mean  to  perform,'  said  he;  'let  the  wicked 
creature  do  his  worst.'  Nevertheless  ho  looked  forward  to  Tuesday, 
and  afterwards,  with  very  melancholy  forebodings. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  bis  quiet  residence 
in  Pimlico  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  females — no  less  than 
eighty  in  all — who  had  all  come  for  a  cook's  place  which  had  been 
advertised  that  morning  on  very  advantageous  terms  in  the 
'  Trumpeter,' 
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Great  cooka,  small  cooks,  lean  cooks,  tawny  cooks, 
Brown  cooks,  black  cooks,  grey  cooks,  brawny  cooks, 

and  an  immense  variety  of  plain  cooks,  thronged  the  thoroughfare, 
demanding  compensation  for  their  disappointment  and  their  return 
&re8  by  train  and  omnibus.  JVIrs.  Blades,  though  a  better  cook 
than  any  of  them,  felt  herself  wholly  imequal  to  the  situation,  and 
had  to  appeal  to  the  police. 

The  new  lodger  on  the  first  floor  had  heart-disease,  and  pro- 
tested that  if  such  a  thing  occurred  again  it  would  be  the  death  of 
him. 

In  the  afternoon  another  letter  arrived  :  *  Your  next  reception 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  between  10  and  2.  All  tlie  "  wanteds  " 
in  the  *'  Trumpeter  "  are  invited.     Vengeance.' 

And  they  came — about  450  of  them — filling  up  the  entii-e 
street.  The  new  lodger  left  (palpitating)  at  2.30,  for  a  less  desired, 
however  inferior,  place  of  residence,  l^j  the  evening's  post  came 
another  letter :  *  I  hope  you  liked  it.  Your  next  grand  reception 
is  fixed  for  Sunday,  from  8  to  12.  There  is  only  one  way  of  avoid- 
ing it.  Advertise  to  V.  *'  /  will  pay  the  75L  all  righV  My  terms 
are  raised,  you  see.     Vengeance.' 

Before  the  Sunday  came  round,  however,  another  despatch 
arrived :  *  I  have  invited  a  thousand  persons  to  wait  upon  you  on 
Wednesday.  Vengeance.'  It  seemed  as  if  the  wretch's  fury  was 
80  ungovernable  that  he  was  obliged  to  relieve  it  by  constant  cor- 
respondence ;  and  Mr.  Blades's  theory  of  his  being  a  malevolent 
maniac  derived,  so  far,  some  corroboration. 

The  grand  reception  held,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  this 
Tmhappy  couple  was  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  and 
tranrformed  their  ordinary  quiet  Sabbath  into  a  Saturnalia.  *  We 
shall  certainly  be  indicted  for  a  nuisance  under  the  Disorderly 
House  Act,  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  12,'  muttered  poor  Mr.  Blades, 
quoting  a  scrap  of  his  old  legal  learning. 

The  worthy  pair  had  each  betaken  themselves  behind  one  of 
their  drawing-room  curtains,  from  which,  unseen,  they  could  watch 
the  madding  crowd  of  place-seekers  in  the  street  below. 

'  There  he  is  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Blades  with  sudden  vehemence ;  '  I 
8ee  his  fiace.     That's  the  man  that  has  done  it.' 

'  Where,  where  ? '  cried  her  husband,  leaving  the  shelter  of  the 
curtain  in  his  excitement,  and  thereby  evoking  a  yell  of  execration 
&0D1  the  mob  below. 

But  whatever  poor  Mrs.  Blades  had  seen,  it  was  too  much  for 
her.  *  Blind,  blind ! '  she  cried ;  '  The  Hon.  Tallboise  \ '  and  went  off 
iQ  a  dead  faint. 

fot,  zzzix.   «o.  cuii.  H 
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The  remark  at  first  was  set  down  to  some  sudden  burst  of  regret 
at  having  been  deceived  by  the  aristocratic  blandishments  of  her  late 
lodger  ;  but  upon  her  resuscitation,  it  appeared  that,  while  scanning 
the  street,  the  poor  woman's  frightened  glance  had  happened  to 
fall  on  a  window  at  no  great  distance,  where,  insufficiently  hidden 
by  the  blind,  peered  forth  a  face  she  knew,  lit  up  with  a  cer^n 
fiendish  exultation.  That  this  gentleman  had  set  a-going  the  pro- 
ceedings which  afforded  him  so  much  amusement  was  a  conviction 
that  flashed  upon  her  at  once,  and  from  which  she  never  swerved. 

*  She  will  take  her  affidavit,'  said  Mr.  Blades  to  Mr.  Figgins, 
who  was  once  more  summoned  for  a  consultation,  'as  that  is 
Tallboise,  and  that  he  wrote  the  letters.' 

*  Very  good  :  we  shall  have  to  prove  it,  however  :  we  have  no 
hold  on  the  fellow,  except  as  to  the  money  he  owes  you,  and  which 
you  may  take  your  oath  you  will  never  see.  He  ain't  worth 
powder  and  shot  in  that  way.' 

*  Then,  is  he  to  worry  us  to  death,  like  this  ? '  cried  Mr.  Blades, 
pointing  to  a  neat  little  note  which  had  just  arrived  from  '  Ven- 
geance,' giving  notice  of  another  *  grand  reception.' 

*•  Well,  he  can  be  prosecuted  for  an  annoyance,  of  course  ;  but 
where  you'll  have  him  best  is  "  for  attempting  to  extort  money  by 
threatening  letters." ' 

*  But  that's  transportation  for  life,  isn't  it  ? '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Blades  pitifully.  '  I  am  sure  neither  John  nor  I  could  sleep  com- 
fortably in  our  bed,  if  we  had  sent  a  fellow-creature,  and  such  a 
nice  gentlemanly  person  as  we  used  to  think  him,  beyond  seas.' 

Mr.  Blades,  who,  if  not  *  an  angel  in  top-boots,'  was  a  sort  of 
Early  Christian  in  list  slippers,  nodded  adhesion. 

'  It's  not  Transportation,'  said  Mr.  Figgins  drily.  '  Just  leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands,  and  I'll  see  to  it.' 

On  Monday  morning  a  detective  had  taken  the  ground-floor 
apartments  of  the  house  in  which  the  enemy  was  located — and 
before  noon  the  same  day  had  found  an  opportunity  to  sift  the 
contents  of  his  waste-basket.  He  found  a  letter  in  fragments, 
which  he  pasted  together,  and  in  which  the  words  '  reception '  and 
*  Vengeance '  occupied  prominent  positions ;  and  before  the  business 
of  the  day  was  concluded  in  the  nearest  police  office,  the  (late) 
Honourable  Rollo  Plantagenet  Tallboise  made  his  appearance  in  the 
dock. 

I  had  this  story  from  the  lips  of  a  clergyman  who  was  soon 

afterwards  thrown  a  good  deal  into  his  society — (being  chaplain  of 

a  gaol) — and  who  was  much  impressed  by  this  gentleman's  conduct 

and  character.     That  he  had  been  a  swindler  from  his  cradle  was 

nothing — for  some  swindlers  have  their  good  points  \^i^x\»^^fe^iXvci\^:^V, 
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im  on  the  whole  the  most  heartless  villain  that  had  ever  come 
ader  his  professional  notice.  A  selfishness  that  soared  to  sublimity 
as  combined  in  his  case  with  a  cruelty  and  arrogance  that  would 
ave  done  honour  to  Cetewayo — that  is,  as  painted  by  his  enemies. 
[  would  do  no  man  wrong,  and  some  assert  that  he  is  the  Edward 
\t  Sixth  of  CaflFreland.)  Like  all  wretches  of  his  stamp,  he  detested 
lose  on  whom  he  had  inflicted  any  injury  ;  while  simple  and  kindly 
itures,  like  those  of  his  landlord  and  landlady,  he  not  only  looked 
Don  as  his  natural  prey,  but  any  resistance  on  their  part  to  his 
ilfish  greed,  seemed  a  species  of  high  treason.  That  he  had  been 
unpelled,  however  delicately,  by  the  worthy  pair  to  leave  comfort- 
)le  lodgings  after  so  ridiculously  short  a  timelw  three  months,  he 
sented  much  as  *  Mr.  Alexander  Nicalaievich  '  resents  Nihilism  ; 
id  it  was  the  Chaplain's  firm  conviction  that  his  attempt  to  extort 
loney  from  his  late  host  and  hostess  was  a  motive  quite  secondary 
)  bis  desire  for  '  Vengeance.' 

If  the  Rev.  Gentleman  was  right,  are  not  some  philosophers  a 
ittle  hasty  in  attributing  a  certain  modicimi  of  good  to  every- 
ody?  and  is  it  so  certain  that  '  the  worst  possible  use  we  can  put 
I  man  to' — in  all  cases — is  to  haug  him  ? 
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To  one  in  Eastern  clime, — 'tis  said, — 
There  came  a  man  at  eve  with  ''  Lo ! 

Friend,  ere  the  day  be  dimmed  and  dead. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  feast,  and  know 
Fair  cates,  and  sweet  wine's  overflow  ?  " 

To  whom  that  other  fain  replied — 
"  Lead  on.     Not  backward  I  nor  slow ; 
— Where  is  thy  feast,  0  Barmecide  ?  " 

Thereon  the  bidder  passed  and  led 

To  where,  apart  from  dust  and  glow. 
They  found  a  board  with  napery  spread. 

And  gold,  and  glistering  cups  a-row. 

"  Eat,"  quoth  the  host,  yet  naught  did  show. 
To  whom  his  guest — "  Thy  board  is  wide ; 

But  barren  is  the  cheer,  I  trow. 

— Where  is  thy  feast,  0  Barmecide  ?  " 

"  Eat " — quoth  the  man  not  less,  and  fed 
From  meats  unseen,  and  made  as  though 

He  drank  of  wine  both  white  and  red. 
"  Eat, — ere  the  day  to  darkness  grow. 
Short  space  and  scant  the  Fates  bestow  !  " 

What  time  his  guest  him  wondering  eyed. 
Muttering  in  wrath  his  beard  below 
—  "  Where  is  thy  feast,  0  Barmecide  ?  " 

ENVOY. 

Time, — 'tis  of  thee  they  fable  so. 

Thou  bidd'st  use  at,  and  still  denied, 
Still  fasting,  from  thy  board  we  go : — 

"  Where  is  thy  feast, — 0  Barmecide  ?  " 

AUSTIN   D 


<£i\\nn  ot  tt)e  ai^cnooiu. 
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ClIAPTEK    XXX. 


Bo  bad  forgotten  all  about  the  doctor's  orders  that  Job  was  on  no 
to  be  excited.  She  did  not  know  that  at  each  succeeding 
Hat  the  order  had  been  insisted  upon  with  increasing  emphaa" 
Hod  much  of  Michael's  time  was  taken  up  in  carrying  out  the 
KDJunctiun.  All  business  matters  were  passed  over  as  lightly  aa 
Bt  was  possible  to  do  wilhout  making  Job  feel  that  everything  was 
■one  and  said  to  please  him,  because  absolute  quietude  was  neces- 
mrv.  His  excursifms  to  the  gartlen-seat  had  become  rapidly  less 
Dequent ;  and  although  the  atmosphere  was  wai-m  to  those  in 
■ealth,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  shivering  before  a  fire  in  the 
pvlour,  the  table  drawn  close  to  bis  cliairwith  liis  desk  and  papers 
He  still  was  pleased  by  the  fancy  that  lie  was  working 
some  purpose  to  retrieve  his  lost  fortune.  His  pipe  and  his 
iTonrite  ale  jug  were  also  beside  him.  The  Doctor  had  made  an 
ipt  to  stop  the  ale,  hut  Job  became  so  violent  when  he 
ed  the  attempt  that  the  ale  jug  was  instantly  ordered  back 
placf. 

'It  will  make  little  difference,' said  the  Doctor  kindly,  aa  he 
^e  Michael  good-bye. 

Michael  bad  not  told  Folly  bow  very  serious  the  position  of  his 
Iwi  Itad  become ;  he  did  not  like  to  worry  her  with  the  details 
the  gtendy  progress  towards  the  end. 

Tbe  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind  at  this  moment  was  that 
mnat  assure  herself  of  tbe  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  she  had 
n  told.  If  it  proved  to  be  false,  there  could  lie  no  pardon  for 
man  who  had  told  her  such  a  wicked  lie.  Yet  he  bad  not 
to  extort  any  promise  from  her.  He  hud  acted  straight- 
}  he  was  himself  conducting  iier  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
where  she  might  most  easily  put  his  words  to  tbe  proof. 
I  not  look  like  the  action  of  one  who  was  playing  a  petty 
order  to  entrap  her  into  an  engagement  by  a  pretence  of 
i^  uhI  disinterested  affection.     So  far  the  argument 
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was  in  Walton's  favour ;  and,  if  this  strange  stoiy  were  true,  the 
evasion  with  which  Michael  had  met  all  her  enquiries  as  to  the 
results  of  the  bank  failure  would  be  explained. 

It  "might  be  true  I  As  the  idea  assumed  probability  she  felt 
dizzy  and  confused. 

Jim  was  speeding  along  the  road  at  a  splendid  pace  ;  but  the 
pace  was  slow  to  her  impatience.  Spears  of  sunlight  flashed 
through  the  trees  with  dazzling  brightness,  and  the  hedgerows 
were  almost  grey  with  dust.  The  road,  winding  in  and  out  like  a 
yellow  ribbon,  seemed  of  interminable  length,  and  the  glimpses 
of  it  on  the  high  ground  a-head — fluttering  through  fields  busy 
with  harvest  life,  till  it  disappeared  altogether  amongst  the  trees 
on  the  horizon — suggested  a  journey  that  under  the  circumatanoes 
was  one  of  torture. 

Jim  was  pulled  up  sharply  at  the  foot  of  the  lane  leading  to 
Marshstead,  and  Polly  was  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  Walton, 
although  he  had  leaped  down  the  moment  the  horse  stopped. 

'  I  shall  wait  here,'  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  started  up  the  lane  with  rapid  steps. 
She  was  halfway  towards  the  house  before  she  could  collect  her 
thoughts  at  all.  Then  she  checked  her  steps  by  a  violent  effort  of 
self-control,  and  forced  herself  to  walk  slowly  in  spite  of  the  im- 
pulsive desire  to  rush  forward  and  to  learn  the  best  or  the  worst  at 
once.  She  measured  her  steps;  she  even  counted  them  in  the 
strenuous  endeavour  to  recover  something  like  self-possession,  and 
to  realise  what  it  was  she  was  going  to  ask.  She  did  not  like  to 
own  how  much  this  strange  story  had  affected  her,  and  she  could 
not  think  calmly  about  how  she  was  to  act. 

In  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  entered  the  parlour  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  out  of  breath. 

There  was  Job  seated  in  the  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  but  he 
was  propped  up  by  pillows,  a  rug  over  his  knees,  and  he  was  as 
close  to  the  fire  as  he  could  be  placed  without  danger.  There  was 
Michael  standing  near  him,  one  hand  full  of  papers,  whilst  the 
other  turned  them  over  as  if  he  were  busy  searching  for  some- 
thiDg. 

Michael  started  on  Polly's  entrance,  hastily  dropped  the  papers, 
and  advanced  to  her. 

*  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come,'  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 
and  adding  in  a  nervous  undertone,  '  Dad  is  wandering  a  good 
deal  to-day,  aqd  you  must  not  mind  what  he  says.' 

'  What  are  you  jabbering  about  there  ? '  grumbled  the  old  man. 
'  Can't  you  speak  up  and  let  us  know  what  it's  all  about  ?  No 
secrets  here,  I  tell  you.     I  won't  have  them  •,  tVie^  \fe^^  txi  iTouble^ 
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Fre  suffered  for  them,  and  I  won't  have  any  more,  .  .  .  Bless  my 
soul,  Polly,  it's  yon  I" 
'  I'es,  imcle.' 

She  WJ13  standing:  in  front  of  him,  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
TO  to  say,  the  change  in  his  manner  and  appearance  waa  so  great 
rince  she  had  last  seen  him — only  two  days  ago. 

'  What's  brought  you  here  at  this  time  of  day  ? '  he  continued 
querulously,  and  moving  about  in  his  chair  as  if  seeking  something. 
'  Vou  ought  to  be  in  the  fields  seeing  what's  done.  Don't  you  go 
pUj'ing  the  fine  lady,  Polly,  for  the  master's  eye  la  worth  half-a- 
down  scythes  and  a  pair  of  horses,  even  so  be  as  you  never  lifted  a 
lisnd  yourself.     What  are  you  doing  here  ? ' 

iSho  would  have  answered  directly, '  Because  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  you  or  I  who  lose  hy  the  bank  failure  ; '  hut,  lifting 
liereyes,  she  saw  the  anxious  expression  on  Michael's  face,  and  the 
'i  warning  recurred  to  her. 

catne  to  see  you,  uncle,'  she  said  with  affected  gaiety ;  'and 
think  I  shall  come  again  if  you  are  so  ungrateful  as  to 
le  for  it.' 

Whilst  Job  was  mumbling,  and  still  hunting  uneasily  for  the 
something  he  had  lost,  she  took  a  sheet  of  note  paper  and  a  pencil 
torn  the  desk.     She  wrote  hastily : 

'  I  want  to  know  whose  money  is  lost ;  I  have  information.  If 
Jtm  do  not  anawer,  I  shall  speak.' 

She  handed  it  to  Michael,  and  marked  the  expression  of  sur- 
priie  and  distress  which  passed  over  his  face  as  he  read  the  words. 
That  was  enough  to  confirm  her  fear ;  Walton  had  told  the  truth. 
Still,  she  wished  to  have  the  confirmation  direct  from  Michael's 
lipe.  Had  he  suspected  her  object  in  calling,  and  had  he  been 
tijing  to  mislead  her  again  by  warning  her,  the  moment  she 
wtered,  that  Job  was  wandering,  so  that  his  words  were  not  to  be 


Michael  waa  pale,  but  very  calm.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
vrite  aa  she  had  done ;  he  crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hand  and 
threw  it  into  the  grate,  but  it  sprang  back  and  fell  inside  the 
fender. 

'  Wait,'  waa  the  answer  he  gave  in  a  quiet  voice. 

'  What  BTo  you  two  doing  ? '  cried  Job  impatiently ;  when  he 
TO*  thought  to  be  least  observant  his  perception  of  what  was 
pbmng  seemed  to  be  most  acute. 

'  Nothing,  dad.' 

*  Ah,  you're  good  at  that.  You  know  you  ought  to  be  seeing 
tftar  tbiogH  when  I'm  not  able  to  get  about,  hut  you're  always 
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ready  to  lazy  at  bome.     It  was  different  when  I  was  a  lad.  .  . . 
Where  \s  my  pipe,  Michael  ? ' 

He  called  his  son  every  five  minutes,  and  theii  scolded  him  fur 
not  being  out  at  work.  Michael  handed  him  the  pipe,  and  I'oUj 
noted  a  strange  nervousness  in  Iiis  manner.  But  she  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  her  purpose. 

'  Answer,  or  I  shall  speak,'  she  whispered  as  he  passed  her. 

'  What  did  you  say  ?  '  exclaimed  Job  :  '  speak  ?  That's  just 
what  I  want  you  to  do.' 

'  So  she  will  in  a  minute.  Give  her  time  to  fake  breath.  She 
must  have  been  walking  fast  and  requires  a  rest.  Don't  you  see 
how  flushed  she  is,  and  how  bright  her  eyes  are  ? ' 

Michael  accompanied  the  words  with  such  a  forced  laugh  tliat 
Polly  felt  sick  with  apprehension,  and  as  he  spoke  he  hurriedlj 
thrust  inlo  his  pocket  a  box  of  matches  wliich  he  took  from  the  Ulile. 

'  Why  don't  you  sit  down,  Polly,  when  you  are  tired  ?  Give 
me  a  light,  lad.' 

Tliere  were  two  papers  lying  at  Job's  elbow  ;  Michael  took  one 
of  tliem,  gave  it  a  twist,  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

'  There's  paper,  dad ;  I  want  to  see  how  strong  you  are.  Can 
you  light  for  yourself  to-day  ? ' 

'  Bo  you  think  1  can't  light  my  own  pipe  ? '  was  the  indignant 
exclamation  as  the  old  man  snatched  up  the  twisted  paper  tsA 
thrust  it  into  the  fire.  '  It"s  too  thick,  and  won't  bum,'  he  added 
petulantly,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  light. 

'  Tear  it,'  was  the  prompt  suggestion.  '  I  want  to  see  you  do 
it  all  with  your  own  hand.  Are  you  strong  enough  to  tear  it  into 
strips  so  that  Polly  can  make  pipelights  for  you  ? ' 

Job,  in  order  to  prove  his  strength,  angrily  tore  the  charred 
paper  into  shreds  and  threw  all  into  the  lire  except  one,  with 
which  he  lit  his  pipe;  then  he  leaned  back  on  his  chair  tatiguw 
by  hia  irritation  more  than  by  his  exertion,  but  with  the  sc'f- 
satistied  air  of  one  who  has  accomplished  something. 

'Now  are  you  satisfied?'  he  said,  as  he  smoked  and  (fasped 
asthmatically. 

'Very  much,  dad;  I  see  you  are  much  stronger  than  I 
believed.  The  Doctor  will  be  glad  when  I  tell  him,  and  Polly  ca" 
bear  witness  how  cleverly  you  tore  up  the  paper  and  burnt  il- 
But  you  did  not  give  her  a  chance  of  making  the  lights  for  you. 

'  Jt  ain't  good  paper  for  lights,  that's  why  I  pitched  it  awsj- 
You  can  try  it,  Polly,  if  you  like,  with  that  bit  there.' 

He  nodded  towards  one  of  the  strips  which  had  fallen  at  hi* 
feet.  She  picked  it  up  and  mechanically  began  to  roll  it  into  % 
Epiral  form  between  her  finger  and  thumb.     The  paper  was  stiff> 
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the  process  was  slow  ;  it  was  tough  writing-paper,  and  there 
We  writing  upon  it.  She  was  in  no  hurry,  for  in  the  occupation 
(he  (bund  time  to  search  for  the  reasons  of  Michael's  strange 
BMner.  That  hia  gaiety  was  assumed— and  badly  assumed — to 
iiidf  some  anxiety  had  been  plain  to  her  fri.ira  the  first;  hut  she 
•M  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  concealing  the  matches  and 
insisting  upon  his  father  using  the  paper.  That  the  expianalion 
ielisd  given  was  not  the  real  one  she  felt  sure.  She  was  about 
Id  give  the  spiral  scrap  a  final  twist,  in  order  to  secure  the  end, 
■hen  she  saw  her  own  name  upon  it,  written  in  square  formal 
iaracters  not  at  all  like  Michael's  penmanship,  and  they  certainly 
were  not  formed  by  Uncle  Job's  hand.  She  made  the  twist,  but 
Ac  did  not  place  the  pipelight  on  the  chimney-piece. 

Michael  was  smiling,  but  there  was  perspiration  on  his  brow, 
uifhe,  too,  had  been  walking  fast.  He  was  evidently  trying  to 
drlayher  action  in  spite  of  her  threat.  His  motive  must  lie  a 
kindly  one,  she  did  not  doubt.  Hut  there  was  mystification  of 
some  sort  and  she  was  impatient.      Uncle  Job  came  to  the  rescue. 

'Tliat  bank  failure  has  lieen  a  bad  husine=s  for  a  lot  of  us,'  he 
tisened  as  he  smoked  meditatively. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  lead  up  to  the  information  che 
wiuired. 

'Very  bad  indeed,  uncle.     There's  poor  Hibbert  of  the  Grange, 
lis  is  completely  ruined,  and    everything  is  to   be  sold    off  on 
r.    Didn't  you  see  the  advertisements  ? " 
but  if  he  baa  come  to  such  a  pass  I'll  have  that  brindle 
He  woiUdn't  sell  it  before,  but  we  may  do  him  a  gooil 
bidding  for  it.     She's  worth  a  good  penny,  Michael ;  don't 
JTO  lose  her.' 

'Can  you  afford  to  buy  just  now,  uncle  ? '  said  Polly. 

'  What  should  hinder  ?  I  coidd  afford  to  buy  a  hundred  head 
f— '  he  paused,  and  a  cloud  seemed  tn  fall  over  his  face  as  he 
willed, '  if  it  hadn't  been  fur  that  swindling  bank.' 

'Then  you  have  lost  a  grsat  deal?  You  have  not  told  me 
'loot  it,  you  know,  and  Michael  has  not  given  me  any  definite 
iplanation,  either.' 

'Ay,  I  have  lost— in  a  way  ;  and  you  have  lost,  too.' 

'But  nothing  to  speak  of,  is  it  ?' 

•That  will  be  as  may  happen,' 

'1  wouldn't  go  into  tliPte  things  at  jiresenl,'  interrupteil 
Michael,  who  was  standing  by  the  table  arranging  the  papers.  He 
"poke  coldly,  for  he  felt  that  Polly  <listriisted  iiim.  'We  won't 
Inak  down  under  our  ill  luck ;    and  Polly  does   not  lose  very 
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^There's  no  saying  what  she  may  lose  yet,'  answered  Job 
irritably.  '  She  hasn't  done  what  I  wanted — no  more  have  you, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  or  you'd  have  been  married  afore  now,  and 
everything  settled  comfortable,' 

From  this  outburst  she  comprehended  that  there  was  some 
arrangement  between  the  father  and  son  which  did  not  please  the 
former. 

*  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  my  share  in  the  losses, 
uncle,'  she  said  with  quiet  firmness  ;  *  I  would  like  to  know,  and 
I  ought  to  know.' 

'  True  enough,  you  ought  to  know. '  Have  you  put  up  the 
banns  yet,  Michael  ?  ' 

*  Not  yet,  but  there  is  time  enough.' 

*Then  1  won't  stand  it  any  longer,'  cried  Job  passionately. 
'  Whose  fault  is  it  ? ' 

*  Mine,'  said  Polly  calmly,  but  the  sight  of  her  guardian's  face 
made  her  already  repent  that  she  had  pressed  matters  so  far. 

'  Yours  1     Then  I  will  tell  you ' 

'  Dad ! ' 

The  word  was  uttered  like  a  cry  of  pain,  which  startled  Polly 
and  subdued  Job's  passion. 

*  No,  I  won't  tell  you ;  I  promised  I  wouldn't,'  he  said,  taking 
up  the  paper  which  lay  beside  him  ;  *  but,  there,  you  can  read  my 
will,  and  that  will  let  you  see  how  you  stand.  You  needn't  read 
it  all  unless  you  like ;  you'll  find  what  you  want  to  know  at  the 
end.' 

He  emitted  short  quick  puffs  of  smoke,  and  doggedly  turned 
his  face  away  from  Michael.  The  latter  breathed  more  freely 
than  he  had  done  a  moment  ago.  He  half  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  swingeing  the  foot  which  was  lifted  from  the  ground,  and 
watching  Polly. 

She  read  every  word  carefully,  searching  for  the  promised  ex- 
planation ;  but  she  could  not  find  it.     The  only  clause  which  had 
direct  reference  to  her  enquiry  was  one  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to 
the  unfortunate  failure  of  the  County  Bank,  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  that  event,  the  testator  lamented  that> 
he  was  unable  to  bequeath  to  his  son,  Michael,  the  fortune  he  hac)- 
stored  up  for  him.     Immediately  after  that  came  the  expression  o^ 
Job's  hope  that  before  death  took  him  away  he  would  see  Michae!^ 
wedded  to  Mary  Holt  of  the  Meadow  Farm,  as  he  had  always  re — 
garded  her  with  a  father's  affection,  and  the  great  desire  of  his  lasC^ 
days  was  to  have  the  right  to  call  her  daughter. 

Polly  was  touched  by  the  affectionate  mention  of  her  name  in^ 
Qjia  pa8»  ewhere,  and  by  the  bftCYU^^  of  maxiY  of  hiis^ 
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bmnnte  belongings — his  silver-mounted  wMp,  several  of  his 
ii^calturftl  prize-medals,  and,  wbat  he  valued  most  of  all,  the 
Smtthfield  prize  for  his  great  pig. 

Job  expected  to  see  her  look  surprised,  if  not  angry,  whea  she 
Gniehed  reading,  but  instead  of  that  she  rose  and  kissed  him. 

'  You  are  very  kind.  Uncle  Job  -,  I  wish — I  wish  very  much 
that  I  could  please  yon.' 

~  tTe  you  read  it  all  ? '  gasped  Job,  astounded  and  confused 
Grange  way  of  taking  what  lie  considered  a  very  sharp 

Every  word  of  it,  and  I  value  the  gifts  you  have  made  me 
more  than  I  would  have  done  a  big  fortune.' 

Has  she  read  the  right  will  ? "  said  Job,  turning  with 
■paonodic  jerks  to  the  table,  and  dropping  his  pipe  on  the  floor. 

Yea,  dad,  she  has  read  the  right  one,'  answered  Michael  with- 
DBtehanfing  his  position. 

IVn  where'e  t'other  one  ?  ' 

It  was  only  waste  paper,  you  know,  dad,  and  that  was  it  I 

I  you  to  light  your  pipe  with.' 

You  oughtn't  to  have  done  that  without  telling  me,  but  it's 
of  DO  account,  and  as  Folly  now  knows  bow  things  stand  she'll  do 
•hat's  right.' 

'  I  will  try,  uncle,'  she  said  awkwardly, '  but  you  would  not  like 

to  do  what  I  believed  to  be  wrong, — wrong  both  to  Micbael 
ud  to  myself.' 

Can't  see  any  wrong  about  it,'  jumbled  Job  as  he  placed  the 
will  io  the  desk  and  locked  it  iip  ;  '  and  if  you  are  the  lasd  I  take 
you  to  be,  you  can't  see  more  than  one  way  out  of  it,  though  you 
il*  take  it  so  mighty  cool.  They  didn't  want  me  to  let  you  see  it, 
but  I'm  glad  I  did,  for  maybe  now  we'll  get  something  settled.' 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  letting  me  see  it — and  if  your 
viibes  may  be  carried  out  I — ' 

She  did  not  know  how  to  finish  the  sentence,  her  cheeks  were 
tingling  and  her  thoughts  were  performing  a  midge's  dance. 

'May  l>e  carried  out !— they  ought  to  be  carried  out,  and  you 
■WW  know  why.' 

He  was  very  angry  by  this  time,  and  evidently  his  strength 
TO*  beginning  to  give  way.     So,  Michael : 

'  Have  no  fear,  Polly  will  do  everything  she  can  to  please  you. 
And  now  you  must  let  us  off  for  ten  minutes  to  ourselves.  Come 
»long,  Polly.' 

With  the  presumption  of  an  accepted  suitor,  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist  and  almost  lifted  her  towards  the  door ;  hut  he 
tiaytitd  ^pealiagly : 
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*  Foi^ive  me,  and  wait.* 

«1ob  i'huekleil  and  laughed  with  delight,  smacking  his  knees 
\vith  tVoblo  hands,  and  tears  of  joy  trickled  down  his  withered 
ohtvks, 

*  Oho»  oho,  lad,  that's  the  way  of  it,  and  youVe  both  been  try- 
ing to  make  a  fo^^l  of  me  all  the  time.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  well,  it  is 
darnod  funny,  but  you  neeiin't  have  worried  me  so  long,  Polly, 
with  phwin^  the  coy  maiden.  Now  I  know  why  he  never  said  a 
\>or^l  alvmt  mo  showing  you  the  will.  Give  her  a  kiss,  lad,  give 
bor  a  ht^artv  kiss/ 

Miohaol  lH>ldlv  kissed  her. 

*  TbatV  ri^ht«  that's  right,  a  good  sounding  smack.  Now  be 
oiV  with  YOU — two's  company,  three's  none«  I  know.  OflF  with  you, 
and  luvl  Wt^jis  you.* 

Miohaol  di\^w  bor  out  of  the  rvx^m  asd  closed  the  door  quickly, 
b\>  tathor  \vntin\nr.c  to  ohuoklo  wi:h  srleefiil  saris&ction.  Pollv 
Jkid  \iv*idi\i  jvvrtiv  in  vvntu>:xi  ar.i  rartly  r^ecause  she  knew  all 
\^as  douo  to  ploas**  hor  iTUArdiiv..  Now  <hr  withdrew  herself  from 
Mxvhi^Oi's  Uui^Ti:^ir  Ar:v..  She  wa^  uillii  ini  like  ose  about  to 
f^iv,: ;  Aud  s^ho  >2ud  a^::;i:-\r.y. 
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s^fiA  ,»4:  >-*  Si:^'s'>  *,.Sr^  -V.  ;':•;'  :;>,c>  .c  :jf  T'CC-t'?  :ri»ir<w  He  did 
»,si  :l\*A^N  'i'**'^  5^'  •  ,vc.  ,i  v«.'C  A^  >i:  ir>?>v-  ',3i.7P-ft?cC  cy  these 
,^jii^^^*».  W  ^*2<  ^— ■"  '-»i'  >i"*^'  -^^J^'^  "'^  *:ej:r£  \i^in^  r^pmsed  » 
^i^^si..  S5,"  >>*'*^  .'■>i- ^v  '  ■•'.''"■'  «>  '-';i  v,*'-  J*:::  ^^lif  si  :je  li^^c  riacazsce, 
4ki^  •>*  li**'^  *vxvfi/.^  ?..    :  \>  -aii:!  >.      '.:  v-ii>  -rrLjv?:  -isi"  "^  par«it 

jw4l»il»N  S^J^*  ■**  .VVkU.')»t:.«:ii"     ^;^  :\'i\  vT^.-jr  *i^w:'J  iLi^C  ppjre 

^"^  ^Jjsf -AX*,,  >v>t*,s;a   ,jx.''-"  •:.     i     t.    ;i:s-i:.niii  "vilL     He 
iJll^^^  ^  ?j  Tict>  %\:.x   i  n^L-Ttm-A  3ir  wofeh 

Ci    ^\%Kr   usssKts&c&HL  c&K  bid 
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d&yed  s  part  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of  liis  nature  :  and  he 
bd  succeeded ! 

But  now  he  was  obliged  to  carry  on  the  deception;  he  had  to 
Bpoiogise  to  Polly  for  his  strange  conduct  without  being  free  to 
reveal  all  his  motives  to  ber. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Polly  ;  my  father's  life  was  at  stake,  and  I 
wu  compelled  to  act  as  I  have  done.'  Then  his  conscience  ga,ve 
him  a  twinge,  and  he  added  nervously, '  I  had  other  reasons,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  to  speak  about  them.  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me.' 

Sbe  was  still  in  a  state  of  half-fright  and  half-indignation, 
itioDgly  spiced  with  suspicion  that  he  was  keeping  from  her 
the  most  important  point  of  all. 

'  What  are  the  other  reasons  ? ' 

'  We  must  not  talk  here,  it  will  disturb  dad.  Take  my  arm 
till  we  pass  the  window.  It  will  please  liim  to  see  ua  so.  You  can 
vithdraw  it  then.' 

He  thought  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  that  was  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all.  But  she  did  not  take  away  her  arm  although  he  felt 
ttat  it  rested  coldly  on  his.  As  they  were  passing  the  window  he 
looked  in,  and  nodded  gaily  to  his  father:  and  when  they  had 
[Odsed,  his  countenance  liecame  again  agitated.  He  was  trying  to 
make  out  how  he  might  answer  her  questions  satisfactorily  without 
betraying  his  secret.  The  glow  of  sunlight  which  fell  upon  them 
nude  their  mental  storm  of  doubt  and  troublous  forebodings  seem 
the  darker  and  more  threatfiil. 

If  he  could  only  have  said  to  her,  '  I  love  you  so  much  that 
jour  ease  of  mind  is  more  precious  to  me  than  asy  amount  of 
uoDejr,  I  want  you  still  to  possess  the  fortune  which  you  believe 
to  be  yours ;  but  I  know  you  would  refuse  to  accept  it  at  my 
hiadg.  I  believe  that  you  have  a  right  to  it  although  you  would 
nyiio,  and  the  law,  if  appealed  to,  might  say  no.  I  could  accept 
uytUog  itaia.  your  hands,  because  I  love  you  so.  But,  my  darling, 
Wy  darling,  I  fear  that  you  cannot  knowingly  accept  this  from  me 
Iscause  you  do  not  love  me  enough.  Marry  anylwdy  you  like, 
l)ut  leave  me  my  secret  happiness  in  knowing  that  I  have  done 
you  a  service.' 

But  lie  could  not  say  that  without  appearing  to  take  advan- 
Ugeof  the  position  to  plead  his  cause.  If  he  had  spoken  thus, 
things  might  have  gone  differently ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
psrt  of  the  story  without  telling  the  whole. 

'Don't  ask  me  what  the  other  reasons  are,'  be  said,  with  sub- 
dued passion,  as  they  walked  under  the  shade  of  apple  and  cherry 
trees.     '  Is  it  not  enough  that  whatever  I  have  done  has  been  *""j 
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m  to  lie" 


my  father's  sake — and  yours?  You  know  how  he  wishes  m 
married.  The  idea  haimts  him  day  and  night ;  he  is  never  done 
talkinjj^  of  it,  and  even  in  his  dreams  he  urges  me  to  claim  you, 
Poily,  Polly,  since  you  cannot  love  me,  at  least  be  my  friend.  I 
Eisk  your  forgiveness  for  all  that  I  have  said  and  done-  There  ms 
no  time  for  me  to  choose  my  words  or  actions,  at\d  I  do  love  you, 
PoUy^ao  much  that  I  think  I  can  be  content  with  onlyyoor 
friendship.     At  least  I  would  try.' 

His  half-suppresaed  emotion  had  more  effect  upon  her  thin 
any  outburst  of  passion  could  have  had  iu  her  present  mood.  Sbe 
had  recovered  from  one  state  of  agitation  only  to  fall  into  another, 
yhe  felt  tliat  she  had  been  cruel  to  him  in  doubting  him  for  ( 
moment,  and  yet  he  was  unkind,  too,  in  denying  her  his  confi- 
dence. The  mystification  continued;  he  had  explained  nothing, 
and  she  could  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  will  had  been 
burned. 

'  I  know  that  you  would  do  a  great  deal  for  my  sake,  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  deserve  it.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  do  nearly  so 
much  for  you  as  I  am  sure  you  would  do  for  me,  and  that  is  why 
— -why ' — (faltering  for  the  right  phrase  which  would  be  cleai 
without  paining  him) — '  that  ia  why  I  do  not  like  yon  to  suffer  tffl 
my  account.' 

She  spoke  softly,  almost  as  if  she  were  appeaUng  to  him  not 
to  press  her  too  far,  lest  in  her  friendship  she  should  say  moie 
than  she  intended.     His  eyes  brightened  with  hope. 

'  I  am  glad  you  believe  so  much  of  me,  Polly ;  but  why  mil 
you  not  believe  more  ?  If  there  were  any  sacrifice  to  make  f* 
your  happiness  that  was  in  my  power,  I  would  make  it,  and  would 
he  happy,  if  you  could  only  care  enough  for  me  to  say  that  you 
were  pleased  and  relieved,  instead  of  saying  that  it  vexed  you.' 

'  \  didn't  say  that,  Michael,'  she  replied  awkwardly,  as  she  «»* 
puzzling  out  the  meaning  of  it  all ;  'I  did  not  say  that,  only  ^ 
would  rather  not — ' 

She  paused,  and  he  with  some  bitterness  completed  the  seB' 
tence. 

'  You  would  rather  not  be  imder  any  obligation  to  me.  Veiy 
well,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  feel  obliged  to  me,  or  to  grant  me  «sf 
favour  as  a  matter  of  gratitude  or  payment.  I  wish  you  to  be 
free  to  do  what  you  think  will  give  you  most  happiness.  That  !« 
why  I  have  acted  as  I  have  done.' 

'That  is  not  what  I  mean,  either.  Wliy  do  you  catch  at  my 
words  and  interpret  them  ro  badly  ?  Your  conduct  has  been 
queer  ever  since  the  failure  of  the  bank.  Of  course  you  must  feel 
put  out ;  I  know  that,  and  have  tried  to  make  allowance  for  it. 
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But  I  have  had  information  so  strange  and  bewildering  that  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  or  think.  Why  will  you  not  help  me  by 
explaining  exactly  how  matters  stand  ? ' 

For  an  instant  Michael  was  tempted  to  take  this  course,  no 
matter  what  the  consequence  might  be.  His  fixed  purpose  to 
conceal  his  sacrifice,  his  pride,  and  his  love — all  combined  to  check 
the  impulse. 

They  had  arrived  at  a  dilapidated  bower,  over  which  the  ivy 
had  scrambled  until  it  trailed  on  the  ground ;  but  through  the 
ivy  an  obstinate  rose-tree  had  forcfed  its  flowers,  and  they  in  the 
sunlight  laughed  at  the  lovely  parasite.  A  curtain  of  ivy  had 
fallen  over  the  door-way,  and  the  bower  had  not  been  used  for 
many  days.  In  the  old  time  when  Polly  was  a  child  and  Michael 
a  schoolboy,  this  bower  had  been  their  favourite  resort,  and  in  it 
they  had  often  played  at  housekeeping.  Now  they  had  grown 
up ;  life  had  become  serious  to  them,  and  there  was  no  more  play- 
ing at  housekeeping.  There  was  no  woman  about  the  place  to 
take  care  of  the  bower,  and  it  had  been  left  to  the  overgrowth  of 
the  ivy  and  the  rose-tree. 

They  halted  instinctively,  but  at  the  moment  neither  remem- 
bered the  happy  days  they  had  spent  there :  was  it  long  ago  ?  Or 
was  it  only  yesterday  ?    At  present,  it  might  never  have  been  at  all. 

'  You  must  not  ask,  you  must  trust  me,'  he  said. 

^  Then  you  cannot  trust  me  I '  she  said,  her  clear  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  wide  open  in  wonder,  and  her  suspicions  retuming. 

'  Ay,  in  anything.' 

'  You  take  a  strange  way  of  showing  that  you  would.  I  have 
been  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position ;  I  have  been  told  that  it 
is  my  money  which  has  been  lost,  and  when  I  ask  you  to  tell  me 
if  this  is  true,  you  answer  that  I  must  trust  you.' 

*  Who  said  that  you  were  the  loser  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Walton  told  me.' 

Michael  felt  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  plunged  into  a  well 
of  ice.  The  spell  of  the  *  golden  silence '  always  lays  hold  of  the 
tongue  of  deep  emotion ;  passion  speaks,  for  it  is  ephemeral ;  love 
and  despair  are  reserved,  for  they  are  eternal. 

'  I  have  always  told  you  that  you  liave  lost  something,'  he  said, 

with  apparent  calmness;  '  we  lose  considerably,  but  not  so  much  as 

to  render  assistance  necessary.     We  can  still  go  on  comfortably 

enough,  and  I  hope  in  time  we  shall  recover  all  our  losses.     The 

exact  amount  of  your  loss  and  ours  cannot  be  known  until  all  the 

securities  of  the  bank  have  been  realised,  but  Mr.  Patchett  will 

^^uder  you  an  account  as  soon  as  possible.     I  hope  \\\\s  ^xl^-^^x  \'5. 
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'  Now,  you  are  vexed  with  me  again.  I  suppose  tbe  infonns- 
tion  Mr.  Walton  gavp  me  was  only  obtained  from  some  of  \\\<m 
fooliBh  rumours  which  are  always  sent  about  by  idle  people  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  meddling  with  their  neighbours'  private  affaire, 
I  am  sorry,  Jlichael,  for  having  been  so  hasty.  But  why  did  jou 
destroy  that  will  ?'  she  added  abruptly,  a  suspicion  of  something 
wrong  still  lingering  in  her  raind. 

'  My  father  destroyed  it.' 

'  Yes,  hut  you  handed  it  to  him,  and  you  did  not  tell  him  what 
it  was.' 

'  For  the  reason  you  have  already  heard — it  was  mere  waste 
paper,  and  intended  for  the  fire.  The  will  which  you  read,  and 
which  my  father  has  now  locked  up,  is  the  right  one.  Is  then 
anything  more  I  can  say  ? ' 

'Why  ai'e  you  so  pale?  Why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly?  It 
it  not  right  that  when  such  a  story  comes  to  my  ears  I  should  ask 
you  for  an  explanation,  since  I  dare  not  trouble  Uncle  Job  ? ' 

'  Yes,  quite  right.  Was  I  speaking  bitl«rly? — then  it  waa  in 
answer  to  my  own  thoughts  rather  than  to  you.  I  have  told  you 
the  state  of  affairs  as  far  as  it  can  be  told  at  present.' 

He  thought  she  was  driving  him  too  hard  :  he  knew  that  ihs 
would  never  have  acted  in  this  way  but  for  Walton's  influence: 
and,  despite  all  his  resolutions  to  be  calm  when  be  should  lean 
that  his  rival  had  won  the  day,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  be 
deserved  better  treatment  at  her  hands. 

She  was  imable  to  divine  the  complexity  of  thoughts,  feftri, 
and  hopes  which  made  him  look  so  pale,  and  speak  so  bitterly; 
and  so  she  said  with  some  warmth : 

*  Yes,  you  have  explained ;  hut  have  you  told  me  everything?' 

He  seemed  to  shake  himself  free  from  some  stupefying  cloud, 
and  he  answered  deliberately : 

'  No !  I  have  not  told  you  everything,  but  I  have  told  yoii  all 
that  I  desire  you  to  know.' 

'  Then  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Walton  to  tell  me  the  rest.' 

'  And  he  will  certainly  do  everything  in  his  power  to  satisfy 
you,'  said  Walton  politely,  as  he  halted  in  front  of  them. 

She  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  out,  the  moment  the  words 
were  uttered,  such  a  flash  of  pain  passed  over  Michael's  face ;  and 
the  inopportune  arrival  of  Walton  intensified  her  remorse. 
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CUAPTBR    XXXII. 
'i  iVAfl  WAiiiHQ  FOB  taz' 

I  jkU  sorry  to  interrupt  your  ieU-a-iiit,  but  I  came  to  the  con- 

dinioo  that  you  bad  forgotten  that  I  was  waiting;  for  yuu,  Miss 

and  that  you  had  started  for  borne  across  the  fields.     But 

'wishing  to  make  sure  that  you  bad  done  so  before  driving  back  to 

Jleadow — for  you  know  I  couldn't  very  well  bave  gone  home 

rith  your  trap — I  at  last  drove  up  to  the  house.     I  was  told  that 

had  gone  into   the   garden  with  tbe  youn)^  master,  and  I 

lowed  on   purpose  to  enliven  your  conversation  with  a  little 

Pardon   my  impatjence;  I   see  that  my  presence  was 

lecessary,  aud   that   my  kindly   intentions   are  (juite   thrown 

1  have  been  waiting  exactly  two  hours  and  ten  minutes — 

fair  spell  for  one  wiio  lius  not  the  sii^hteat  pretension  to  any 

of  Griseida'd  special  virtue.' 

He  spoke  with  his  customary  air  of  nonchalance,  and,  with 

le  measure  of  amusement,  he  watched  the  two  bewildered  faces 

jhefore  him;  he   saw    how   Michael's  darkened,  and  how  Polly's 

pmd  through  the  phases  of  an  April  day. 

]  '  It  is  true,  Mr.  Walton,  I  had  forgotten  that  you  were  waiting. 
kiciue  me;  tbe  importance  of  the  business  we  have  had  to  discuss 
tat  the  cause.  I  regret  that  you  should  bave  been  put  to  so  much 
kcoDvenience.' 

I  'Pray,  don't  mention  it — I  am  ready  to  do  anything  to  oblige 
tti.  I  dare  say  you  have  not  concluded  your  business  yet,  and 
Uce  I  know  yuu  are  still  here,  I  shall  retire  and  wait  till  to- 
Dorrow  if  you  like.' 

Polly  could  not  decide  whether  he  was  sneering  at  her  or 
Baking  fun  of  her.     She  was  angry  with  bim.     Michael  spoke: 

*Our  business  is  finished,  Mr.  Walton.  As  you  are  aware,  it 
k  with  you  Miss  Holt  desires  to  speak  now.' 

He  was  so  pale  and  cairn  that  both  Polly  and  Walton  felt 
tncomfortable :  the  fact  that  she  liad  come  there  secretly  with 
^'ilton,  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  her  all  this  time,  was  like 
tte  last  straw  which  broke  the  camel  Hope's  back,  Walton, 
fcoweter,  waa  not  one  to  be  easily  disturbed  by  anything:  main 
fcce  might  press  his  cork-nature  under  water  for  a  time,  but  it 
dipped  through  the  lingers  and  was  up  again  dancing  on  the 
kr&ctf  as  if  nothing  bad  happened. 

'Juitt  BO,'  he  said  coolly,  *you  were  both  too  much  engaged  to 
lotice  me  coming  along,  and  I  heard   I^liss  Holt  say  that  she 
blended  to  atik  me  something.     1  can  only  repeat  that  it  '«\\.V 
m.  F'!"'i   ICO.  oun,  I 
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afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  give  her  any  information  I 
possess.' 

Walton  was  able  to  make  a  fair  guess  at  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  his  present  idea  was  to  upset  Michael  by  an  audacious 
assumption  of  a  perfectly  confidential  understanding  with  Polly. 
So  far  as  Michael  was  concerned,  he  succeeded ;  but  with  Polly  be 
did  worse  than  fail — he  roused  in  her  a  feeling  of  indignatioD. 
His  levity  at  such  a  moment  was  contemptible ;  his  assumption  of 
familiarity  was  irritating.  This  did  not  help  Michael,  for  he 
appeared  to  be  wickedly  silent,  giving  her  no  aid  in  her  honest 
attempt  to  read  the  riddle  rightly.  The  two  men,  in  fact,  seemed 
to  be  pitted  against  her,  each  wishing  her  to  believe  what  would 
suit  his  own  purpose.  The  practical  way  in  which  she  usually 
looked  at  things  stood  her  in  good  stead  now.  She  gathered  op 
all  her  strength,  and  spoke  with  a  fair  appearance  of  business-like 
decision. 

*  You,  Mr.  Walton,  tell  me  that  I  am  almost,  if  not  quite, 
ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  bank;  you,  Michael,  tell  me  that  my 
loss  is  not  of  much  consequence.  You  cannot  both  be  right— I 
want  to  know  who  is  wrong.' 

She  looked  straight  at  Michael,  as  if  eager  that  he  should 
speak  first.     He  answered  the  look  rather  than  the  words : 
'  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.' 
She  turned  to  Walton. 

*  Strange  to  say,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  we  are  both  right 
I  don't  know  what  Hazell  may  have  told  you,  but  if  he  denies  that 
the  money  lost  was  yours,  then  .  .  .  WeU,  then,  he  can  arrange  the 
matter  with  his  father  and  his  own  conscience.' 

*  Tell  him  that  he  is  wrong,'  implored  Polly. 
Michael  was  silent. 
*Tell  him  that  he  is  wrong,'  she  cried  again,  passionately;  *if 

you  have  ever  cared  for  me,  tell  him  that  he  is  mistaken — that  you 
have  not  tried  to  deceive  me.  .  .  Oh,  Michael,  do  speak  I ' 

The  man  almost  trembled :  her  dear  eyes  seemed  to  be  full  of 
love  as  she  made  the  appeal ;  she  seemed  to  be  offering  him  a  last 
chance  of  winning  her.  But  he  was  affronted  by  being  thus 
driven  into  a  corner  by  Walton.  The  consciousness  that  he  had 
done  all  in  kindness  to  her  made  him  the  more  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  position,  and  the  more  stubborn  in  his 
resolve  to  say  nothing.  He  had  sacrificed  his  fortune  for  her,  and 
if  he  had  perpetrated  a  crime  he  could  not  have  been  worse  abused. 
But  she  had  conjured  with  the  potent  spell — *if  you  ever  cared 
ioT  mel'  Had  it  been  used  when  they  were  alone  he  would 
have  told  all,  and  given  his  reasons — ^]^ifec\i3  ^wsaA  ^sA  vou^ 
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ones,  he  was  convinced — for  acting  as  he  had  done.    But  Walton 
was  there,  and  so  Michael : 

^  Mr.  Walton  has  told  you  that  he  is  right  and  that  I  am  right. 
He  is  most  considerate;  and  as  he  has  apparently  come  to  a 
bowledge  of  our  private  affairs  which  I  thought  oidy  my  father, 
Hr.  Patchett,  and  myself  possessed,  I  leave  him  to  give  you  the 
eqdasation  with  which  he  has  professed  his  readiness  to  favour 
pm.  It  will  please  him  to  do  so,  and  it  will  relieve  me.  I  did 
hope  that  you  might  never  be  troubled  with  the  details  of  this  un- 
htonate  business — or  at  least  that  you  might  not  learn  them 
antil  circumstances  had  rendered  you  indifferent  to  them.  But 
Er.  Walton  is  too  clever  for  me.  Whether  he  has  acted  an  honest 
put  in  spying  into  my  affairs  and  making  use  of  his  keyhole  dis- 
eoreries  to  my  prejudice,  you  and  he  can  decide  for  yourselves.' 

That  was  the  bitterest  speech  Michael  had  ever  made,  and  his 
eahnness  added  emphasis  to  it.  Walton's  cheeks  grew  white  when 
lie  i?as  thus  deliberately  charged  with  spying  and  making  keyhole 
ducoveries.  A  hasty  movement  on  his  part  was  checked  by  Polly's 
upraised  hand. 

'  Then,  it  is  true  1 '  she  said  excitedly ;  *  you  have  deceived  me — 
you  told  me  a  falsehood  when  you  assured  me  that  my  loss  was  of 
small  account  ? ' 

'  I  told  you  what  is  true,'  was  the  firm  response,  and  there  was 
a  tender  sadness  in  the  tone,  despite  the  harshness  of  the  accusa- 
tion— ^most  harsh  coming  from  her  lips  and  in  Walton's  presence. 

*  Since  Mr.  Hazell  will  not  satisfy  me,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Walton, 
to  give  me  a  full  explanation  in  his  presence.' 

^  I  cannot  give  you  a  full  explanation,  and  the  matter  is  one 
requiring  some  more  authentic  information  than  can  be  given  by 
an  outsider.  Hazell  is  telling  you  the  truth,  of  course,  but  not  all 
the  truth.  That  is  why  his  statement  does  not  precisely  agree 
with  mine.  He  does  not  tell  you  why  he  is  able  to  persist  in  say- 
ing that  your  loss  is  inconsiderable.  The  if  and  all  that  follows  it 
are  omitted.  He  is,  in  fact,  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel  in 
order  that  it  may  shine  forth  with  the  more  brilliance  when  the 
time  comes.' 

Walton  calculated  rightly  that  the  sneer  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  his  rival  more  stubborn  than  ever,  and  he  was  glad  of 
in  opportunity  to  hit  him  back. 

Polly  began  to  guess  vaguely  at  what  Michael  was  trying  to 
do,  and  in  her  present  mood  she  was  not  grateful ;  for  she  could 
only  make  out  that,  with  mistaken  kindness,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  c  f  her  losses.    ^^  c.c>\35l^ 
act  know  Vbat  he  bad  replaced  her  fortune  witti  \i\a  owci^X^vaTi^ 
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himself  comparatively  poor  that  she  might  still  be  happy  in  the 
thought  that  she  was  well  off,  and  free  to  choose  her  husbaiid 
without  being  encumbered  by  any  sense  of  obligation  to  him. 
Even  if  such  a  wild  idea  had  entered  her  head,  she  would  have  felt 
sure  that  Job  would  have  put  a  stop  to  such  nonsense  at  once. 
She  did  not  know  how  the  old  man's  love  of  money  had  been 
overcome  by  the  greater  love  of  his  son ;  how  Michael  had  pleaded 
and  argued  until  Job  came  to  believe  that  the  only  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  object  dearest  to  him — the  marriage — was  by  leaving 
Polly  to  imagine  that  she  had  lost  little  whilst  they  had  lost 
nearly  all ;  how  Michael  had  proved  to  him — as  he  had  proved 
to  himself — that  if  the  matter  were  taken  into  a  court  of  law  tbe 
trustee  would  be  compelled  to  refund  the  money ;  and  how  evorj 
chance  of  winning  Polly  would  be  lost  if  any  question  of  this  kind 
should  arise.     She  did  not  know  how  Job's  affection  for  her  had 
made  him  ready  to  do  anything  which  would  spare  her  trouUci 
especially  seeing  that  it  made  no  difference,  since  when  the  two 
wedded  it  was  of  no  consequence  &om  which  side  the  money  canMb 
Then,  as  the  marriage  was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  there  was 
the  slow  but  steady  growth  of  suspicion  in  the  old  man's  mind  that 
Michael  was  too  soft  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  Walton,  or 
some  one  like  him,  would  carry  off  the  prize  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  he  had  taken  to  carry  out  her  father's  wishes  and  his  own. 
Out  of  this  fear  rose  the  cry  for  Patchett  and  the  new  will  in 
which  he  stated  the  whole  case,  believing  that,  when  she  cleaily 
understood  it,  Polly  would  deal  justly  by  Michael  even  if  she 
should  fail  to  take  him  for  her  husband. 

It  was  that  will  which  Job  had  destroyed,  his  son  having  given 
it  to  him  for  a  pipelight. 

She  had  no  notion  of  the  depth  of  torture  to  which  he  had 
subjected  himself  for  her  sake,  and  which  the  combination  of  pride^ 
rejected  love,  and  the  fear  of  paining  her,  prevented  him  fix>m  ffr> 
vealing.  But  she  saw  that  there  was  anguish  in  his  face,  whatever 
the  cause,  and  she  grasped  his  arm  kindly. 

<  Once  more,  Michael,  will  you  not  speak  ?  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  would  attempt  to  deceive  me,  and  yet  all  that  you  are 
doing  forces  that  horrible  thought  upon  me.' 

The  touch  thrilled  through  him.  He  was  uncertain  what  to 
say ;  she  misunderstood  his  hesitation,  and  gradually  withdrew  her 
hand.  At  that  he  felt  like  one  who,  drowning,  has  touched  the 
side  of  a  steep  rock,  but,  being  too  exhausted  to  avail  himself  of  its 
aid,  slips  slowly  back  into  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  turbulent 
waves. 

'  Yon  will  not  speak  I    I  shall  go  to  Patchett,  then*    He  cm* 
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'rrfnse  to  esplaiu  my  oivn  affairs  to  me,  and  I  am  determined 

i(am  all  about  them.' 

•  Patcbett  is  the  man,'  said  Walton  briskly ;  '  he  will  tell  you 

itrutb  in  this  case,  although  he  is  a  lawyer.' 

.*As  you  please.'      (Michael  was   uncomfortably   calm  as  ha 

fce.)     '  I  have  asked  you  to  trust  me  ;  but  since  you  find  that 

foesible,  1  should  say  that  Mr.  Patchett  would  be  the  best  per- 

j-from  whom  you  could  seek  advice.' 

C  You  leave  me  no  alternative.     I  want  you  to  be  clear  about 

\y  Michael.     I  am  doing  this  because  I  see  no  other  way  of 

Wng  at  an  understanding  of  what  my  position  is  in  the  strange 

Ue  we  have  got  into.' 

Bbe  expected  hira  even  yet  to  save  her  the  journey ;  but  he 

f  bowed  as  if  in  entire  submission  to  her  will ;  and  through  all 

.excitement  she  began  to  feel  that  she  was  doing  him  a  wrong 

l^ow,  in  spite  of  her  exasperation  at  his  obatioate  reserve.     If 

»  was  anjfthing  to  tell,  why  could  be  not  speak  out  ?     She  did 

tnake  allowauce  for  the  evil  effect  of  the  presence  of  Walton. 

I  latter  spoke : 

*Jim  is  ready.     But  before  we  start,  Hazell,  I  would  like  you 

Inow  that  my  information  came  to  me  unsought,  and  was  not 

thked  through  any  keyhole.     I  have  used  it  to  my  advantage, 

)unly,  and  so  would  you  have  done.' 

I  It  is  quite  possible,  sir,  for  we  never  know  how  we  may  act 

P  ire  are  driven  to  it.     So  long  as  Miss  Holt  approves  of  your 

'of  dealing  with  this  matter,  I  have  no  right  and  no  desire  to 

W." 

Polly  had  walked  on,  with  quick  and  yet  undecided  steps.     If 

eould  only  have  spoken  to  Michael  alone,  she  had  no  doubt 

\  he  would  have  made  the  whole  difficulty  plain  to  her ;  but  he 

I  suDoyed  about  something,  and  would  not  give  her  a  chance. 

snppoaed  it  was  jealousy  that  made  him  act  so  queerly,  and 

BBS-like,  whilst  she  wished  that  he  would  not  be  jealous,  she 

Id  not  eay  that  she  was  displeased  at  liaving  made  him   so. 

it4»i  in  this  respect  sunk  in  her  esteem  ;  for  he  always  appeared 

k  too  self-assured  to  be  capable  of  jealousy.     In  many  ways, 

perer,  that  might  be  the  most  convenient  humour  to  find  in  a 

kmd. 

jBut  fthe  was  not  satisfied  with  herself,  and  she  was  still  less 

pfied  with  Walton.     She  doubted  the   propriety  of  allowing 

t  to  drive  her  into  the  village,  his  horse  in  her  wagonette,  too, 

)nDl>ering  the  efTect  produced  on  the  occasion  when  she  had 

frnd  him  to  drive  her  out  of  it,     Bnt  she  would  not  ask  Michael 

p>with  her ;  and  being  in  haste,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have 
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proposed  to  walk,  whilst  to  ask  Walton  to  do  so  would  have  heen 
still  more  ridiculous.  Besides,  the  time  was  not  one  in  which  she 
could  allow  herself  to  be  guided  by  any  squeamish  pn^riety.  She 
was  therefore  again  committed  to  Walton's  care. 

^lichael's  calm  bearing  seemed  to  render  him  the  less  approach- 
able. She  was  asking  herself  over  and  over  again, '  Was  it  a 
quarrel?  would  they  ever  make  it  up?  Was  she  doing  wrong? 
Was  he  right  ? '  and  so  on.  His  quiet  politeness  was  more  offensive 
to  her  than  any  reproaches  he  might  have  uttered  could  have  been. 
He  assisted  her  into  the  wagonette  and  said  ^  Grood  day,'  as  he 
would  have  done  if  she  had  been  any  ordinary  visitor.  He  even 
shook  hands  with  Walton,  but  in  saying  ^  Good-bye,^  there  was  a 
decision  in  the  tone  suggesting  that  he  did  not  expect  to  see  him 
there  again. 

*-  Good-bye,'  said  Walton,  looking  back  as  the  horse  started;  ^I 
hope  we  shall  all  be  in  better  humour  when  we  meet  next  time.' 

He  gave  Jim  his  head,  and  he  went  off  at  a  fine  pace — ^Walton 
chuckling  even  at  that  moment  at  the  idea  of  how  Michael  mmt 
be  envying  him  the  possession  of  such  a  horse.  Bones  followed 
with  his  stump  of  a  tail  in  the  air  like  a  flag  of  triumph.  Ted 
had  run  out  to  make  friends  with  him  on  his  arrival,  but,  after  a 
contemptuous  sniff.  Bones  had  sat  down  to  wait  for  his  master, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  gambols  of  the  lively  terrier.  Ted  gave  a 
parting  bark,  and  then,  seeing  his  master  standing  quite  still,  he 
sat  up,  b^ging  him  quite  plainly  to  come  in  to  dinner,  which  had 
been  ready  for  some  time. 

Michael  watched  them  driving  down  the  green  lane,  and  his 
gaze  remained  fixed  in  the  same  direction  long  after  they  had 
disappeared.  He  noted  that  Polly  had  not  once  lifted  her  held 
to  look  back,  although,  as  she  was  seated  in  the  hind  part  of  the 
vehicle,  she  might  easily  have  done  so.  He  saw  Walton  triumph- 
antly flourishing  his  whip,  flicking  leaves  off  the  hedge  or  trees, 
and  bending  backward  occasionally  to  say  something  to  Polly.  It 
was  a  small  satisfaction  to  the  man  in  his  distress  to  observe  that  she 
appeared  to  pay  no  heed  to  her  companion's  remarks.  Still,  she  did 
not  look  back  ;  she  did  not  give  him  any  sign  by  which  he  could 
divine  that  she  desired  the  rupture  to  be  healed. 

Was  it  really  all  over,  then,  and  so  quietly  ?  What  had  been 
said — what  done  ?  He  did  not  think  that  he  had  been  unduly 
stem,  and  his  reticence  was  on  her  account.  Still,  when  she  laid 
so  much  stress  upon  it,  why  might  he  not  have  taken  her  quietly 
aside  and  told  her  everything  ?  The  answer  flashed  through  his 
brain  sharply — because  Walton  was  there,  and  she  had  refused  to 
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He  did  not  go  in  to  dinner ;  he  sent  a  message  to  hia  father, 
indwent  into  the  stables,  Ted  foUowiog,  and  no  doubt  in  his  own 
ny  Ibinking  there  must  be  something  the  matter  with  the  clock, 
dinner  was  neglected. 


CflAPTEH  XXXIII. 

'  OrK  SOUBTS   AKE  T 


MicEAKL  was  mistaken  ;  she  had  glanced  back  several  tim^^ 
hit  she  could  do  that  without  raising  ^hcr  head.  The  sight  of  the 
ad,  motionless  figure  watching  her  as  she  passed  away  from  him 
—was  it  to  be  for  ever  ? — and  the  remembrance  of  the  old  man  so 
Bfflr  his  end,  who  was  crying  to  her  to  complete  the  hope  of  hia  life, 
Dade  her  heart  ache.  How  fast  the  horse  was  going  I  how  quickly 
Hichaei  and  the  house  had  disappeared !     She  strained  her  eyes  to 

itcb  glimpses  of  the  farm  buildings  as  she  was  being  whirled 
ilong  the  road,  as  if  she  would  never  sec  them  again.     She  did 

<i  reply  to  Walton's  observations,  for  she  had  not  heard  tliem. 
She  bad  fallen  into  a  dreamy,  dazed  condition  of  mind.     It 

IB  all  60  strange.     She  had  often  quarrelled  with  Michael  before, 

d  they  had  parted  in  anger  ;  but  it  was  quite  dilTerent  just  now, 

r  they  had  parted  in  sorrow,  as  if  reconciliation  were  impossible. 
hid  to  what  was  it  all  due  ?  To  Walton  in  the  first  instance,  it 
leemed ;  to  her  own  impetuosity  in  the  second.  She  had  read  in 
Igends  of  agreeable  demons  who  had  carried  off  silly  damsels  to 
leitniction,  having  obtained  power  over  them  through  tlieir  vanity 

other  weakness.  In  this  half-dream  '\\'alton  was  the  agreeable 
fend,  and  Bones,  trotting  behind,  with  his  black  eye  and  grinning 
Aite  t«eth,  was  invests!  with  all  the  qualities  of  an  attendant 

ip  ready  to  do  the  behest  of  his  wicked  master. 
She  smiled  at  the  fantasy,  and  looking  up  saw  that  they  had 
Uered  the  Earl's  Park,  and  Walton  was  driving  so  quietly  now 
bt  the  deer  were  scarcely  disturbed ;  the  greater  number  of 
bem  did  not  observe  the  passers,  a  few  turned  timid  eyes  upon 
bun,  and  one  royal  stag  with  antlers  high  in  the  air  trott«d  off 
emrds  the  dell,  but  leisurely,  as  if  conscious  of  his  immunity, 
warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun  rendered  the  shade  of  the  dense 
liiage  of  the  beeches,  limes,  and  oaks  which  lined  the  avenue  on 
Ither  side,  very  grateful  to  the  occupants  of  the  wagonette. 

We  may  as  well  take  it  quietly  here,'  said  ^^'alton,  turning 
Mnrds  her, '  so  that  you  may  have  time  to  make  up  your  mil 

•l»t  you  are  going  to  do.     I  thought  you  would  like  to 
bfg  way,  as  it  is  quieter  than  the  high  road.' 


rning  H 

nA  as         H 
come     ^^^ 

m 
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^  That  was  considerate,  thank  you.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
very  stupid  during  the  last  half-hoiu*.' 

*  You  can't  help  being  upset,  I  know ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not 
angry  with  me.' 

He  had  restrained  Jim's  pace  to  a  walk. 

'  No,  Mr.  Walton,  please  do  not  think  that.  You  did  what 
you  believed  to  be  a  seiTioe  to  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I 
am  only  angry  with  myself  for  acting  so  hastily.  I  ought  to  have 
given  Michael  some  warning  that  I  was  coming  to  ask  him  about 
the  money.  He  meant  kindly ;  he  wanted  to  save  me  from  wony, 
and  I  took  him  unfairly  by  surprise  in  pouncing  upon  him  the  way 
I  did  to-day.  He  asked  me  to  trust  him,  too,  and  by-and-by  ha 
would  explain  everything ;  but  I  was  impatient  and  would  not  wait 
Do  you  think  you  could  forgive  me  if  I  treated  you  so  badly?' 

*  Oh,  /  could  forgive  you  anything  ;  I  doubt  if  Hazell  could.' 
Walton  did  not  at  all  relish  the  way  in  which  she  was  exaggerating 
her  own  offence  and  condoning  Michael's  conduct ;  and  so  he  went 
on :  ^  He  is  the  most  stubborn  mule  of  a  fellow  I  ever  came  across. 
If  there  was  anything  to  tell  us  which  we  did  not  already  know,  he 
could  have  told  it,  and  saved  the  bother  of  applying  to  Patchett 
If  there  was  nothing,  he  could  easily  have  said  so.' 

*  But  he  said  to  me,  Vfait ;  he  may  have  reasons — and  if  he  has, 
I  am  sure  they  are  kindly  ones — for  wishing  to  say  nothinj^  more  at 
present.' 

Walton  pulled  up  the  horse  with  a  jerk ;  and  the  halt  wai 
made  under  the  shadow  of  a  broad-spreading  cedar  whoee  dark- 
green  shelves  formed  a  delightful  roof,  protecting  those  underneath 
from  every  ray  of  the  sun. 

'  Then,  why  do  you  not  wait  ?  Why  go  on  to  Patchett  when 
you  still  desire  to  believe  that  Hazell  is  acting  rightly  in  this 
matter  ? 

*  You  said  that  he  was  right.' 

^  And  so  he  was  and  is.  The  matter  is  quite  simple,  and  I  give 
liitn  all  credit  for  the  good-nature  which  prompted  him  to  take 
thin  course.  He  says  you  have  lost  nothing,  because  he  believes 
1  hat  you  will  become  his  wife,  and  then  his  fortune  will  make  up 
fur  yoiifM.  It  is  a  trick  ;  he  knows  that  it  is  so,  and  that  is  why 
lii«  Im  ^liy  of  speaking  out ;  that  is  why  I  said  he  had  left  out  the.i/. 
Wlint  hi?  means  is,  that  if  you  take  him  you  will  be  all  right.  He 
iiMiMumlrn  himself,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  under  these 
Hti«||M«itm  ho  is  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  your  losses  aie  of 

nMtMtt  liaportuc^' 

■'  ig,  and  such  a  course  of  conduct  would  be 

irt    S\ie  co\](\^  lio^  V)fQJx<&^e  him  oapable 
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of  it;  yet  it  was  all  so  plausible,  and  Walton  was  evidently  so 
ftraight forward  in  what  he  said  and  did,  that  the  balance  of  proof 
Mrtainly  weighed  in  favour  of  his  siiggestion.  It  was  natural 
*Doagh  that  Michael  should  even  regard  their  marriage  as  a  com- 
plete eettlement  of  the  difficulty.  She  had  never  given  him 
authority  to  hold  her  as  engaged  to  liim  ;  he  had  never  pretended 
to  that  position,  although  Job  had  all  along  insisted  upon  it.  On 
her  guardian's  account,  she  had  during  the  last  few  weeks  made  no 
deliberate  protest  against  his  continual  cry  for  the  marriage ;  and 
prolably  Michael  thought  that  her  submission  in  this  respect  meant 
more  than  she  intended.  And  yet,  did  she  not  intend  him  to 
believe  that  by-and-by  she  would  consent  ?  She  did  not  know : 
the  recollection  of  him  standing  looking  after  her  as  his  rival  drove 
her  away,  made  her  sensible  that  parting  with  him  would  cost  her 
more  than  she  had  hitherto  imagined. 

'  We  bad  better  go  on  now,'  she  said  after  a  long  pause ;  '  I  must 
see  Mr.  Patchett.' 

'  We  shall  start  at  once,  but,  before  we  start,  am  I  to  have  no 
■ord  of  hope  ?  I  do  think  you  would  have  preferred  to  remain  in 
por  fool's  paradise,  Polly,  and  that  you  are  vexed  with  me  for 
hiring  roused  you  from  it.' 

'No,  you  have  done  what  was  your  duty  if  you  think  of  me  aa 
» friend ;  you  have  enabled  me  to  discover  my  real  position.  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  that,  although  I  am  sorry  that  there  should  be 
occasion  for  it,  I  have  a  sincere  feeling  of  friendship  for  you,  Mr. 
K'tltOD,  and  I  speak  aa  frankly  as  I  can.  If  my  friendship  is  of 
uy  value  in  your  eyes,  you  will  drive  on  at  once  without  asking  me 
lo  My  more.' 
hhJ^  was  off  at  a  gallop  almost  before  she  had  done  speaking, 
^^■■le  trees  flew  past  her  like  the  changing  figures  in  a  rapidly 
HHpi  kaleidoscope.  Walton's  lips  were  tightly  closed  and  his 
"WBlma  bard  set :  if  he  had  been  driving  for  a  wager  he  could  not 
lisw  given  more  attention  to  his  horse.  He  was  perfectly  honest  in 
'lit theory  of  Michael's  conduct;  only,  it  had  never  dawned  upon 
Wm  that  he  could  give  up  Polly  and  his  fortune  too.  He  haii  a 
^^  fair  appreciation  of  human  nature  ;  such  a  sacrifice  as  that 
»u  a  stage  beyond  his  vision. 

As  he  helped  Polly  to  descend  at  the  lawyer's  door,  he  said 
huniedly : 

'  In  speaking  to  Patchett  you  may  as  well  tell  him  that  my 
information  is  derived  from  the  copy  of  a  letter  of  old  Hodsoll'e. 
Patchett  can  see  the  copy,  but  I  am  unable  to  tell  him  whence  it 
Wmes.  My  sister  gave  it  to  me  to  use  as  I  pleased,  but  she  refused 
tfl  teU  me  under  any  circumstances  where  she  got  it,' 
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Polly  went  into  the  ofiSce,  where  three  young  men  were  borily 
occupied  with  a  sporting  paper  which  was  hastily  thrown  aside  on 
her  entrance,  and  they  appeared  to  be  so  engrossed  in  copying 
sundry  legal  documents  that  she  obtained  no  attention  until  she 
had  spoken  twice.  Then  she  was  informed  that  Mr.  Patchett  had 
gone  to  London,  and  would  not  return  for  two  days  ;  but  if  her 
business  were  of  importance,  perhaps  she  would  confer  with  Mr. 
Lee.  A  brief  message  was  sent  through  a  speaking-tube— the 
young  man  performed  the  operation  as  impressively  as  possible — 
and  she  was  conducted  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Patohett's  confidential 
clerk.  Mr.  Lee  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  his  principaL 
He  was  a  little,  thin  man,  of  about  thirty  years,  with  dark  hair, 
mild  grey  eyes,  and  white  sunken  cheeks,  suggestive  of  consump- 
tion. He  was  particular  in  his  dress,  very  subdued  and  thoughtful 
in  his  manner :  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  undertaker,  was 
the  first  impression  produced  by  bis  appearance. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  then,  resting  his  elbow  on  the 
arms  of  his  own  chair,  the  tips  of  his  fingers  met  forming  an  arch, 
and  he  waited  to  learn  her  business. 

^  I  shall  not  take  up  much  of  your  time,  Mr.  Lee ;  I  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Patchett  to  give  me  a  statement  of  the  amount  which  I 
have  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  County  Bank.' 

'  Certainly,  Miss  Holt,  in  a  day  or  two  you  can  have  as  correct 
a  statement  as  we  are  able  to  give  at  present.  Mr.  Hazell  was 
here  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  informed  me  that  you  would  call ; 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  think  that  you  might  have  been  hei^e  before 
him.' 

'  Mr.  Hazell  I '  she  exclaimed  in  blank  astonishment. 

'  Yes,  I  am  surprised  that  you  did  not  meet  him  :  it  is  not  more 
than  ten  minutes  since  he  was  here.  He  gave  me  the  same 
instructions  as  you  have  given  about  the  preparation  of  the  accounts, 
and  then  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Patchett  which  we  are  to 
send  ofi*  by  this  evening's  post.  I  should  mention  that  you  are  one 
of  our  clients  to  whose  affairs  Mr.  Patchett  gives  his  personal 
attention.' 

'Then  you  cannot  explain  to  me  how  I  am  affected  by  the 
feilure  ? ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  I  cannot  in  Mr.  Patchett's 
absence.  But  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  in  a  very  fortunate 
position  compared  with  that  of  many  of  our  clients.' 

'  Will  you  let  me  know  when  Mr.  Patchett  returns  as  soon  as 
you  can  ? ' 

'  You  would  be  certain  to  find  him  here  at  twelve  o'clock  cm 
Friday.    I  shaU  make  a  memorandum  that  you  ^^  tA  call  on  that 
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kff,  tad  shoald  there  be  any  alteration  in  hie  plans  I  will  infonn 

She  thanked  him,  and  Mr.  Lee  solemnly  bowed  her  out. 

She  had  not  gained  much  satisfaction  so  far,  but  she  was  struck 
by  the  information  that  Mr.  Lee  considered  her  fortunate  compared 
with  other  clients,  and  that  Michael  had  been  there  before  her.  He 
must  have  ridden  hard  to  accomplish  that,  notwithstanding  the 
delay  in  the  Earl's  Park ;  and  his  doing  ao  was  a  curious  circumstance 
in  itself;  it  suggested  that  he  had  some  reason  for  desiring  to  fore- 
Biallher  interview  with  the  lawyer. 

Ab  they  drove  along  she  told  Walton  no  more  than  that  Patchett 
was  from  home,  and  she  could  not  see  him  until  Friday.  But  she 
was  haunted  all  the  way  by  thoughts  of  Michael's  strange  conduct. 
She  was  more  tired  when  she  reached  home  than  she  had  been  by 
the  hardest  day's  work  she  hiid  ever  known.  Consequently  she  did 
Dot  see  how  pale  and  nervons  Sarah  was  on  their  arrival. 

Walton  had  recovered  from  his  chagrin  at  the  answer  he  had 
received  in  the  Park,  but  he  excused  himself  from  staying  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  allow  Jim  to  be  taken  out  of  the  wagonette 
sod  the  saddle  put  on.  Sarah  quickly  went  in  search  of  some  one 
to  do  this,  and  found  young  Carter  in  the  rick-yard.  Although 
she  bade  him  hurry  up  to  the  house,  she  walked  very  slowly  herself. 
Thiis,  Polly  and  Walton  were  alone  in  the  parlour. 

'  I  shall  come  on  Saturday  for  your  answer,  Polly,'  he  said ; 
'you  will  then  have  seen  Patchett  and  you  will  have  bad  a  night 
to  think  over  what  he  says.  Surely  then  you  will  be  able  to  make 
up  your  miud  as  to  what  you  are  to  do.' 

'  I  will  try,'  she  answered  weariedly,  as  she  took  off  her  hat,  and 
abstractedly  smoothed  the  etlges  of  her  hair  with  her  fingers.  *  I 
iiB  BO  put  out  by  all  that  has  happened  since  the  morning  that  I 
Mn  not  able  to  think  about  anything  just  now.' 

'You  want  a  rest;  you  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning. 
Don't  worry:  whatever  you  have  lost,  you  are  not  ruined,  and,  if  you 
*ere,  the  Abbey  can  always  afford  bread  and  cheese.'  She  was 
P*teful  for  the  genuine  affection  he  displayed  ;  she  would  have 
heen  pained  by  the  consciousness  of  her  own  inability  to  requite  it ; 
hut  in  the  prospect  of  bread  and  cheese  and  Walton  Abbey  the 
hpire  of  Miss  Walton  appeared,  and  she  almost  smiled. 

'You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Walton,  and  you  make  me  feel  very 
™gracious ;  for  even  if  I  coidd  have  thought  of  you  as  3  ou  wish  me 
fo  do,  I  should  say  no,  and  refuse  to  see  you  again,  should  affairs 
prove  to  be  as  you  represent  them.' 

'  That  is  cruel.' 
1  mean  to  be  grateful  and  kind.' 
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thing  to  which  his  father  consented  without  approving  of  it, 
mly  in  the  belief  that  the  marriage  would  soon  be  an  accom- 
ed  fact.  If  she  did  not  marry  him,  then  Uncle  Job  wished 
i;o  know  the  particulars  about  some  investment,  so  that  she 
it  be  in  a  position  to  do  justice  to  Michael. 
How  can  I  do  that  without  knowing  what  is  required  of  me  ? 
sks  me  to  trust  him  ;  why  can  he  not  trust  me  ? ' 
ihe  could  not  find  any  answer  to  that  very  natural  question ;  and 
iing  over  those  disjointed  phrases,  which  plainly  indicated  a 
^n  calamity  of  some  sort,  she  felt  very  sick  and  sore  at  heart, 
riday  she  would  undoubtedly  learn  enough  from  Mr.  Patchett 
ide  her ;  but  in  the  mean  while  she  was  to  suffer  all  the  pangs 
istress  consequent  upon  knowing  that  there  was  a  serious 
iulty  before  her,  the  nature  of  which  she  could  only  vaguely 
;ine.  Michael  could  have  relieved  her  at  once  by  only  a  few 
s,  and  he  would  not  utter  them.  It  was  cruel  of  him :  vet 
7as  not  indignant,  for  she  knew  that  his  purpose  was  to  spare 
pain,  and  she  was  sad  in  remembering  the  way  they  had 
5d. 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

ASKIKO  PARDOir. 

According  to  Michael's  view,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
is  conduct.  As  he  watched  her  being  driven  away  by  Walton 
the  place  which  he  had  so  long  dreamed  would  be  her  home, 
elieved  that  Polly  was  lost  to  him.  Her  action  showed  that 
)referred  Walton's  guidance  to  his :  it  showed  not  only  that 
eould  not  trust  him,  but  that  she  distrusted  him.  Otherwise 
9fould  at  least  have  asked  him  to  go  with  her.  Well,  as  she 
made  her  choice,  it  could  not  matter  how  soon  the  mystery 
b  the  money  was  revealed,  and  the  revelation  would  be  a  relief 
im.  The  secret  had  become  oppressive.  He  was  almost 
now  that  he  had  caused  his  father  to  burn  the  will  containing 
details  of  the  transaction  ;  but  he  wished  her  to  believe  that 
iction  was  spontaneous  on  his  father's  part,  and  not  the  result 
is  arguments  and  resolute  declaration  that  in  any  case  the 
ey  would  be  restored  to  hen 

Se  had  done  no  wrong  to  any  one,  unless  it  might  be  himself: 
the  legacies  renudned  exactly  as  they  were  before:  it  was 
Liely  out  of  his  own  fortune  that  PoUy^s  losses  were  to  be 
Taped.  He  had  contributed  largely  to  the  acoumulation  of 
>'8  store  by  the  hard  work  of  his  tarain  and  hands;  the  money 
ich  he  gave  to  her  had  been  set  aside  fi»  him»  tae^  V\q^  VoAl  ^ 
1^  to  deal  with  jt  aa  seemed  best  to  Unu    T  ^oNii 
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^  We  shall  see  «*vll  about  it  on  Saturday,'  he  said  gaily,  fior  tfane 
was  a  gentleness  in  her  manner  towards  him  she  had  nevo'  displayed 
before. 

She  was  glad  to  be  left  alone.  She  had  laughed  at  Saiah  for 
losing  her  appetite,  and  prayed  that  die  might  be  saved  from  love 
if  that  were  the  effect  of  it;  but  her  own  time  had  come,  and  she 
could  not  eat,  although  she  had  tasted  nothing  since  fareakfitft. 
She  took  a  strong  cup  of  tea,  and,  saying  that  she  was  so  tired  she 
mu5t  have  a  rest,  went  up  to  her  own  room. 

Seated  by  the  window,  her  elbow  resting  on  the  ledge,  and  her 
cheek  on  her  knuckles,  she  looked  out  vacantly,  unconscioiisof  the 
glories  of  the  setting  sun.  By-and-by  she  tods  from  her  pocket 
the  pipeligfat  she  had  made  for  Uncle  Job,  and  slowly  unfdded  it, 
{»essing  it  out  flat  on  the  window  ledge.  That  Walton  had  acted 
honestly  there  was  no  doubt :  that  Michael  had  done  so  was  beyond 
question ;  then,  how  was  it  that  such  confusion  should  exist  in  their 
statements  ?  The  scrap  of  paper  under  her  hand  might  be  the  key 
to  the  pusde.  The  writing  ni-as  perfectly  plain :  bat  the  paper  had 
been  torn  aslant,  and  not  one  sentence  was  com|dete. 
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something  to  which  his  father  consented  without  approving  of  it, 
and  only  in  the  belief  that  the  marriage  would  soon  be  an  accom- 
plished fact.  If  she  did  not  marry  him,  then  Uncle  Job  wished 
her  to  know  the  particulars  about  some  investment,  so  that  she 
might  be  in  a  position  to  do  justice  to  Michael. 

^  How  can  I  do  that  without  knowing  what  is  required  of  me  ? 
He  asks  me  to  trust  him ;  why  can  he  not  trust  me  ? ' 

She  could  not  find  any  answer  to  that  very  natural  question ;  and 
puzzling  over  those  disjointed  phrases,  which  plainly  indicated  a 
hidden  calamity  of  some  sort,  she  felt  very  sick  and  sore  at  heart. 
On  Friday  she  would  undoubtedly  learn  enough  from  Mr.  Patchett 
to  guide  her ;  but  in  the  mean  while  she  was  to  sufier  all  the  pangs 
of  distress  consequent  upon  knowing  that  there  was  a  serious 
difficulty  before  her,  the  nature  of  which  she  could  only  vaguely 
imagine.  Michael  could  have  relieved  her  at  once  by  only  a  few 
words,  and  he  would  not  utter  them.  It  was  cruel  of  him :  vet 
she  was  not  indignant,  for  she  knew  that  his  purpose  was  to  spare 
her  pain,  and  she  was  sad  in  remembering  the  way  they  had 
parted. 

Chaptbk  XXXIV. 

ASKINa  PARDOir. 

AccoHBiNG  to  Michael's  view,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  his  conduct.  As  he  watched  her  being  driven  away  by  Walton 
firom  the  place  which  he  had  so  long  dreamed  would  be  her  home, 
he  believed  that  Polly  was  lost  to  him.  Her  action  showed  that 
she  preferred  Walton's  guidance  to  his :  it  showed  not  only  that 
she  would  not  trust  him,  but  that  she  distrusted  him.  Otherwise 
she  would  at  least  have  asked  him  to  go  with  her.  Well,  as  she 
had  made  her  choice,  it  could  not  matter  how  soon  the  mystery 
about  the  money  was  revealed,  and  the  revelation  would  be  a  relief 
to  him.  The  secret  had  become  oppressive.  He  was  almost 
sorry  now  that  he  had  caused  his  father  to  burn  the  will  containing 
the  details  of  the  transaction  ;  but  he  wished  her  to  believe  that 
the  action  was  spontaneous  on  his  father's  part,  and  not  the  result 
of  his  arguments  and  resolute  declaration  that  in  any  case  the 
money  would  be  restored  to  her. 

He  had  done  no  wrong  to  any  one,  imless  it  might  be  himself: 
all  the  legacies  remained  exactly  as  they  were  before:  it  was 
entirely  out  of  his  own  fortune  that  Polly's  losses  were  to  be 
recouped.  He  had  contributed  largely  to  the  accumulation  of 
Job's  store  by  the  hard  work  of  his  brain  and  hands ;  the  money 
which  he  gave  to  her  had  been  set  aside  fox  \nm,  «xA  \i^\Ai^  ^ 
right  to  deal  with  it  as  seemed  best  to  him*    T\i\A  ^o\xt^^  ^^^xiN.^ 
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leave  him  poor,  with  the  world  to  begin  again,  as  his  father 
said. 

<  I  feel  that  this  is  right,  dad,  and  I  must  do  it,'  was  always 
the  answer ;  ^  I  have  youth  and  strength,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
upshot.  At  any  rate,  I  would  lather  give  my  last  sixpence,  and 
take  my  place  in  the  field  as  an  ordinary  labourer,  than  that  any- 
body should  say  Job  Hazell  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  the  girl  who 
had  been  placed  under  his  care.' 

That  always  touched  Job  keenly ;  but  even  that  would  not 
have  overcome  his  craving  for  the  money,  if  it  had  not  appeared  to 
him  that  the  marriage  would  make  all  safe  for  Michael.  Then 
had  come  his  terrible  yearning  to  see  the  two  wedded  at  once ; 
oddly  combined  with  his  conviction  that  he  was  utterly  ruined,  and 
his  eager  desire  to  work  that  he  might  retrieve  his  losses. 

As  these  symptoms  of  rapidly  failing  powers  appeared,  Michael's 
conscience  was  more  and  more  sharply  smitten  by  the  thought  of 
the  exaggerations  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  order  to  persuade 
his  father  to  adopt  his  plans,  and  especially  by  the  concealment  of 
his  doubts  as  to  the  probability  of  Polly  becoming  his  wife.  He 
hoped  that  she  would,  and  by  that  flatteriug  unction  he  tried  to 
soothe  his  troubled  conscience ;  but  he  suffered  terribly  during  the 
weeks  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  bank  and  this  day  on  which 
he  had  committed  something  very  like  a  crime.  True,  she  had 
aided  him  in  the  deception,  and  in  so  doing  had  fanned  his  hope 
into  a  flame,  for  he  had  not  pressed  her  in  any  way ;  he  had  been 
even  more  reserved  than  usual,  and  she  had  not  told  him  that  he 
was  wrong  in  presuming  that  her  desire  to  hmnour  Uncle  Job  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

And  now —  ?  It  was  all  over.  There  was  no  further  necessity 
for  considering  what  she  might  do  out  of  gratitude,  no  further 
possibility  that  such  a  feeling  could  make  her  accept  him  when  she 
wished  to  marry  somebody  else.  She  had  decided,  and  it  was  now 
for  him  to  act  promptly,  so  that  she  might  be  spared  unnecessary 
trouble  and  his  father  be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible.  Therefore 
he  had  saddled  his  mare  and  ridden  fast  to  the  village,  taking  the 
high  road,  and  thus  avoiding  Polly  and  Walton,  who  had  gone  by 
the  Park.  Eiding  at  full  gallop,  he  could  have  distanced  them 
even  if  they  had  not  tarried  on  the  way  ;  as  it  was,  he  had  time  to 
spare. 

Patchett  being  from  home,  he  gave  Mr.  Lee  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  accounts.  The  private  letter  to  the  former  con- 
tained no  higher  treason  than  the  assertion  that  the  last-made  will 
had  been  destroyed  by  his  father  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Holt,  and 
an  earnest  request  that,  as  the  direct  evidence  of  his  share  in  the 
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arrangement  of  the  transfer  of  the  money  from  his  account  to 
Polly's  had  heen  removed,  Mr.  Patchett  would  say  as  little  as  he 
could  about  it  to  Miss  Holt.  He  (Michael)  wished  her  to  believe 
that  the  action  was  entirely  his  father's.  At  the  same  time,  Miss 
Holt  was  to  have  all  necessary  information ;  his  desire  being 
simply  that  she  might  be  secured  from  all  loss  without  any  sense 
of  obligation  to  him. 

This  task  accomplished,  he  endeavoured  to  force  his  thoughts 
back  to  the  common  affairs  of  his  daily  life.  He  rode  down  to  the 
station  to  enquire  about  the  arrival  of  a  wagon-load  of  guano  and 
a  new  reaping  machine  which,  according  to  the  invoices,  were  due 
that  afternoon.  Here  he  was  detained  for  half-an-hour,  and  a 
second  time  escaped  an  encounter  with  Polly  and  Walton. 

On  reaching  home,  Jane  Darby,  who  had  been  watching  for 
him  with  much  anxiety,  told  him  that '  Master  was  queerer  nor  he 
had  ever  been  yet.' 

*  In  what  way,  Jane  ? ' 

*  It's  every  way.  He  won't  eat  nothing,  and  he's  been  a-calling 
for  you  and  for  Polly  all  afternoon  since  you  went  out.  He  won't 
smoke  almost,  though  he's  tried  it.  Hadn't  you  best  send  to  the 
Meadow,  for  I  don't  believe  anything'll  quiet  him,  barrin'  seeing 
you  and  she  together.' 

There  were  tears  in  the  woman's  eyes,  and  Jane  Darby  was  not 
much  given  to  the  display  of  emotioD.  She  waited  on  the 
threshold  when  Michael  went  into  the  room,  and  she  heard  all 
that  passed. 

Michael  found  his  father  feverishly  takiog  up  and  laying  down 
his  letters  and  other  papers.  The  dioner-plates  were  standing  un- 
touched at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  for  Job  would  ooly  allow 
the  cloth  to  be  spread  on  one  half  of  it,  in  order  that  his  desk  and 
papers  should  remain  undisturbed.  His  eyes  were  sunken,  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  dazed  expression  in  them  which  the  son 
feared  although  he  did  not  understand. 

*^  That's  you,  Michael,  lad  ;  finished  the  home  field,  I  suppose 
— eh  ?  That  new  machine's  a  good  un.  Told  you  it  was  the  thing 
to  have — reaping  and  tedding  all  in  one ;  capital,  eh  ?  .  .  .  Where's 
Polly  ?  You  went  out  with  her  a  minute  ago,  didn't  you  ?  Ah, 
and  I  saw  you  linking  along  past  the  window.  Lucky  chap  I  A 
fine  wench — and  it'll  be  all  right  about  the  money.  She  took  it 
quiet,  didn't  she  ?  Of  course,  because  it  makes  no  difference  to  her 
or  you  either  when  you're  married.     Where  is  she  ? ' 

*  She'll  be  here  before  long,  dad — what  are  you  looking  for  ? ' 
The  old  man's  hands  continued  nervously  the  N<ioik  oi  VVSyasL'g^ 
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and  laying  down  the  papers,  every  movement  more  feeUe  than 
the  one  before. 

*  It's  dark,  ain't  it  ?     Light  the  lamp.' 
« I'll  fetch  it,  dad.' 

He  went  out  hurriedly.  He  told  the  weeping  Darby  to  get 
the  lamp,  and  then  he  went  in  search  of  two  messengers ;  one 
man  was  sent  off  on  the  mare  to  ask  the  Doctor  to  come  at  once, 
and  another  was  despatched  with  the  dogcart  to  the  Meadow.  He 
helped  to  saddle  the  mare,  and  to  harness  the  horse  in  the  dog- 
cart. Then  he  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  inside  of  an  old  envelope, 
*  Please  come  with  the  bearer.  My  father  is  calling  for  you.  He 
is  dangerously  ill.' 

This  occupied  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  he  re- 
entered the  room  the  lamp  was  burning  at  full  blaze,  although  it 
was  still  daylight,  and  Darby  was  holding  it  up  as  if  to  permit 
Job  to  see  the  cliaracters  on  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hands. 
The  desk  was  open,  its  contents  tossed  about  as  if  in  a  hasty 
search  for  something ;  and  the  hands  with  the  paper  had  dropped 
upon  the  old  man's  knees. 

The  paper  was  the  will,  and  it  was  the  last  page  which  Job  had 
been  reading  when  his  head  drooped  and  his  last  breath  was 
drawn. 

Michael  understood  it  all ;  and  it  was  only  a  whisper,  but  so 
full  of  agony : 

^  God  forgive  me  !  I  have  killed  him.' 

(Toht  continuei,) 
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Chaptkb  XXXV. 

THAT  TERRIDLB  '  IV  !  ' 

fE  stillness  of  tbe  place  waa  tenible.  To  tlie  spellbound  man 
and  woman  the  eveoaong  of  the  birds  seemed  to  be  hushed, 
■nd  what  tQiirmurs  of  life  out  of  doors  reached  their  ears  only 
iBtmi&ed  tbe  bilence  in  the  room.  ' 

Job  was  atill  drooping  over  tbe  paper  wliich  had  revealed  to 
UlBt^  treachery  of  bis  son  ;  tbe  thin  white  hair  straggled  across 
Hi  brow,  and  the  glazed  eyes  appeared  as  if  vainly  searching  for 
lb*  absent  words,  Jane  Darby  held  up  the  blazing  lamp,  the  light 
of  which,  struggling  with  that  of  the  closing  day,  east  faint  ebadowa 
«i  tlie  table  and  the  walls.  After  that  whispered  prayer  for 
{■idOQ  tbe  heart-stricken  son  stood  like  one  paralysed :  be  felt 
l4*t  he  had  been  guilty  of  parricide. 

The  intellect,  however,  waa  soon  painfully  active,  although  the 
ttnotiona  were  benumbed,  and  be  roused  himself  to  perform  tbe 
nd  duties  necessary  in  this  dark  hour.  But  he  acted  like  one  in 
•  drum;  his  movements  were  so  calm  und  mechanical  that  no 
<»<uil  observer  would  have  suspected  how  bis  whole  nature  was 
being  racked.  He  was  tortured  by  that  awful 'If  which  enters 
into  the  life  of  everyone  with  such  a  huge  measure  of  regrets  for 
what  might  have  been— tbe  possible  is  always  so  large,  and  the 
goal  Work  accomplished  so  small.  'If  be  had  done  this — 'if 
h*  had  cut  down  that — what  a  difference  there  would  have  been 
BOW  I  His  father  might  have  been  alive,  'If  he  could  only 
fcepn  again !  Vhat  a  great  portion  of  our  lives  is  disttu'bed  by 
iuneotstioQs  over  blunders  which,  looking  bitterly  back,  we  see 
nigfat  have  been  so  easily  avoided ! 

ftlL.    X»IX,      itii,    CLIV,  ^ 
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Michael  had  known  that  in  the  course  of  nature  he  could  not 
expect  his  father  to  live  long— that  the  days,  almost  the  hours, 
were  numbered ;  he  had  been  warned  by  many  symptoms  that  the 
final  scene  would  take  place  soon.  And  yet  it  had  come  upon  him 
with  appalling  suddenness  and  found  him  quite  unprepared.  His 
love  had  blinded  him  to  the  imminence  of  the  event ;  and  in  his 
love  he  had  in  a  vague  way  hoped  and  expected  that  his  father 
had  stai  years  before  him,  provided  he  could  be  kept  quiet  and 
saved  from  every  source  of  disturbance. 

How  eagerly  he  had  tried  to  guard  him!  During  this  day 
especially  Michael's  strength  and  wit  had  been  taxed  to  their 
limits  in  his  endeavour  to  save  him.  He  had  apparently  succeeded 
in  averting  the  explanation  which  he  knew  would  be  most  perilous, 
and  in  the  moment  of  success  this  climax  of  grief  fell  upon  him. 
Conscience  called  out  *  Guilty,'  and  he  was  too  feeble  in  his  sorrow 
to  attempt  any  defence  even  to  himself.  His  father  was  dead  and 
he  had  killed  him.  This  was  the  exaggeration  of  grief,  but  for  the 
time  he  could  not  understand  that. 

He  saw  how  it  had  come  about.  Moved  by  some  fear  or 
suspicion  that  his  wishes  were  not  to  be  fulfilled,  the  father  had 
sought  comfort  in  reassuring  himself  that  the  statement  in  the 
will  was  perfectly  clear,  and  that  Polly  must  consent  to  accsept 
Michael.  Then  he  had  discovered  that  he  had  burned  the  will 
containing  the  explanation ;  and  whether  he  believed  that  it  had 
been  given  to  him  by  mistake  or  design  could  never  be  known  now. 
The  shock  of  anger  and  sorrow  had  done  its  work. 

Whilst  Darby  was  pulling  down  all  the  blinds  Michael  carried 
his  father  upstairs  and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  Tlien  he  returned  to 
the  parlour  to  gather  up  the  scattered  papers.  He  carefully  folded 
them  one  by  one  and  replaced  them  in  the  desk,  the  will  upper- 
most. He  learned  that  his  father  had  thought  of  death,  as  on  a 
half-sheet  of  note-paper  was  written  in  his  scrawling  but  laborious 
penmanship: 

*  This  is  what  I  want  put  on  my  stone  when  the  time  camesj 
and  I  look  to  my  son  Michael  to  see  that  it  is  done  OAXordlng 
to  my  wishes, 

*Here  lies  Job  Hazell  farmer  at  Marshstead  for  years. 
Aged       years  Peace  be  with  YOU.  I  go  to  Peace.' 

Job  had  arranged  this  epitaph  on  tlie  afternoon  of  the  last 
Sunday  on  which  ho  had  been  to  church,  and  he  had  regarded  it 
ia  Kcret  as  a  ir  of  composition.     Odd  as  it  was,  Michael 

v&nlved  tb  cut  on  the  stone  as  it  had  been  written, 

punctuation  and  the  filling-up  of  the 
or    the  occupatioti  oi   W\<^  i'dcrcci^  ^aod 
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iCTenty-five  for  the  age.  Was  there  nothing  else  he  could  do  to 
please  him  ?  Now  that  he  had  gone  away,  the  son  remembered 
so  many  neglected  opportunitiea  of  giving  him  pleasure ;  many 
tfiding  items  of  disuhedience  rose  itp  like  accusing  ghosts;  but 
Ibe  gieut  nroDg  ho  had  done  tlus  day  transcended  all  others  in  ita 
TOulls  and  in  his  remorse. 

For  himself  he  had  no  pity :  a  dull  aching  cry  was  in  his 
braio — '  There  can  be  no  atonement  now.'  He  was  afraid  to  think 
'ifPoUy.  and  yet  the  dear  face  was  always  before  him.  It  was  his 
We  for  her  that  bad  tempted  him;  and  believing  that  she  had 
accepted  Walton,  he  feared  to  be  unjust  to  her  in  these  first 
moaiBnts  of  his  anguish.  He  covered  his  eyes  with  hia  hands, 
trjing  to  shut  her  out  altogether  from  bis  thoughts.  She  who  had 
been  more  to  him  than  all  the  world,  for  whom  he  had  been  ready 
lo  ncrifico  borne  and  fortune,  had  proved  his  evil  genius  and  made 
bim  s  criminal. 

Polly  was  still  in  her  own  room  puzzling  over  that  fragment  of 
the  burnt  will,  when  the  messenger  arrived  with  Alichael's  start- 
ling summons.  There  was  some  strange  association  in  her  mind 
Iietneen  the  fragment  of  the  will  and  the  message  which  distressed 
bn,  because  she  found  it  impossible  to  make  out  exactly  what  it 
>88 — like  a  name  or  a  face  which  haunts  the  memory  but  will  not 
take  definite  form. 

8be  rose  at  once  in  obedience  to  the  call,  eager  to  comfort 
niicle  .loh  and,  if  it  might  lie,  to  relieve  Michael  of  some  of  the 
Ores  inevitable  in  such  a  calamity  as  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand. 

'Put  on  your  hat  and  come  with  me,'  she  said  hastily  to  Sarah, 
vhovas  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  'we  shall  very  likely  both  be 
isnted.' 

'Is  he  so  very  ill?  ' 

'Michael  says  dangerously  ill,  and  be  is  not  likely  to  say 
tlat  without  good  reason ;  and,  besides,  things  have  happened  to- 
•Uy  which  may  have  upset  uncle ;  and  poor  Micliael,  I  don't  know 
'liil  we  can  do  for  him.     Be  ijuick.' 

She  found  bim  at  the  door  waiting  for  her;  so  white  and 
"ggard  that  she  scarcely  recognised  in  him  the  fresh,  strong  man 
wie  bad  known  barely  a  month  ago. 

'  I  knew  you  would  come,'  he  said  gently ;  '  but  it  is  too  late.' 

Then  Polly  with  lier  two  hands  took  one  of  bis  very  gently,  and 
tUtliat  b]iq  could  say  wn» : 

'Oh,  Michael!" 

S&nfa,  when  she  heard  the  fatal  words  '  too  late,'  held  back, 
WfrfiUig  the  two  mourners  with   i^ympathy  and  pity.     But  there 
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wag  Bomething  else  in  her  expression — a  speculation  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

They  could  not  speak  any  more  at  present :  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  more  for  them  to  say.  Michael  took  the  two  ladies 
into  the  house;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  awe  that 
Polly  stood  in  the  room  where  only  a  few  hours  ago  she  bad  been 
talking  with  her  guardian,  and  now  looked  at  the  empty  chair 
which  he  would  never  occupy  again.  She  wondered  how  it  was 
that  Michael  could  be  so  quiet,  and  that  she  herself  was  incapable 
of  making  any  sign  of  the  sorrow  she  felt.  What  seemed  most 
strange  was  that  the  dreaded  event  had  actually  occurred  and  they 
stood  there  so  calm,  so  helpless.  All  the  kindliness  of  the  old 
man  was  flickering  through  her  mind  and  filling  her  eyes  with 
tears.  The  sharp  edges  of  his  character  had  disappeared,  and  the 
petty  weaknesses,  at  which  she  had  so  often  laughed  whilst  pre- 
tending not  to  see  them,  were  forgotten.  To  those  who  love  the 
dead  one  the  mirror  of  memory  reflects  only  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  the  life. 

It  was  her  first  real  experience  of  death;  for  she  could  scarcely 
remember  her  mother,  and  when  her  father  died  she  was  still  too 
young  for  her  emotions  to  be  deeply  impressed.  She  had  cried  a 
great  deal  and  felt  greatly  aflBicted  ;  but  every  day  brought  some 
new  object  of  interest  to  occupy  her  mind,  and  the  sense  of  loss 
soon  passed  away,  leaving  only  an  occasional  touch  of  pain — ^not 
envious,  only  regretful — when  she  saw  other  girls  with  loving 
parents  at  hand  to  advise  and  guide  them.  Uncle  Job,  however, 
had  filled  the  place  of  a  father ;  and  now  when  he  was  taken  away 
she  was  a  woman  with  many  vivid  memories  of  his  goodness  and 
forbearance;  and,  with  the  eccentricity  of  grief,  she  found  pleasure 
in  thinking  even  of  his  scoldings.  He  had  gone  away,  and  there 
were  no  more  marked  symptoms  of  sorrow  than  were  supplied  by 
Michael's  great  reserve  and  gentleness,  by  the  white  faces  and  the 
hushed  voices.  There  were  no  wild  outbursts  of  excitement,  no 
outcries  of  agony  such  as  she  had  read  of  in  books.  Everything 
was  done  calmly  and  in  order. 

Dr.  Humphreys  arrived,  and  Michael  was  called  away  to  see 
him,  just  as  Polly  had  said  : 

'  Is  there  noDiing  I  can  do,  Michael  ? 

And  he  could  only  answer, '  Nothing  now.' 

The  Doctor  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  could  render  no 
further  service  to  his  patient.  He  went  through  the  formality  of 
making  the  usual  examination,  and  announcing  the  fact  of  which 
everybody  was  aware,  that  life  was  extinct.  But  Dr.  Humphreys 
WSL8  more  than  a  faithful  and  experienced  xel^VqsjX^'^^'&^xx  ViAiroa 
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tiie  friend  of  bis  patients  and  their  families.  So,  looking  at 
-Michael,  he  offered  him  friendly  counsel  which  hia  professional 
genius  enabled  him  to  see  was  needed, 

'Tnkecareof  yourself,  Hazell ;  eat  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
deep  as  much  as  yon  can.  I  don't  wart  to  have  you  on  my  bands, 
You  have  gotthisto  boar,  and  ymi  will  bear  it  best  if  you  will  force 
jourself  to  go  on  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  You  cannot  do 
him  any  good  by  knocking  yourself  up.' 

Michael  was  unable  to  tell  the  Doctor  how  he  valued  bis  sym- 
pathy, but  he  promised  to  try  to  obey  him.  He  could  not  explain 
the  heavy  weight  which  lay  upon  his  conscience— the  conviction 
Lhat  it  was  his  act  which  bad  brought  about  this  calamity  1  But 
the  idea  was  always  present  to  bim,  making  him  morbid  in  bis 
riewa  of  othera  as  well  as  of  himself.     Ob,  that  terrible  '  If  I' 

Chapter  XXXVI. 

'ttUITB    BDBS— TOO     LATE.' 

Althouoh  he  had  said  there  wasnotbing  for  Polly  to  do  now,  the 
snsirer  referred  rather  to  the  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed 
io  regard  to  bis  father  than  to  the  practical  domestic  arrangements 
*bich  had  to  be  made  for  the  fimeral.  In  these  matters  both 
Polly  and  Sarah  gave  active  assistance  to  Darby,  and  there  were 
many  details  to  occupy  them  during  the  few  days  which  intervened. 

The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  on  Monday,  and  Michael 
performed  his  part  in  all  that  had  to  be  done  with  a  degree  of  out- 
^rd  calmness  which  caused  everyone  to  remark  bow  well  be  bore  his 
'ws.  He  wrote  letters  to  bis  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  the  invita- 
tions to  the  funeral  were  addressed  by  himself.  He  went  about  the 
*orlt  in  the  fields,  in  the  barn  and  stables,  much  as  usual.  He  was 
obeying  good  Dr,  Humphreys'  directions,  and  he  felt  that  hia  only 
tfety  from  an  utter  break-down  lay  in  persistent  application  to 
"orlc,  work,  work. 

The  people  only  observed  that  the  bright,  healthy  espression  of 
his  feoe,  the  pleasant  smile  and  the  hearty  laugh,  were  gone. 

'But  theyll  all  come  hack,'  was  the  hopeful  view  which  one  of 
the  harvesters  proclaimed  to  his  comrades.  '  He'll  be  down  in  the 
Oouth  for  a  bit,  but  he'll  pick  up  in  time  and  get  a  wife.' 

'Lord  help  him  if  be  tries  to  get  out  of  it  that  way,'  exclaimed 
I  mddy-facecl  fellow,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  never  known  a  care 
10  the  world.     '  I've  been  married  twice.' 

'But  you  shan't  have  a  third  chance,  Ben,' retorted  his  wife, 
»ho  was  hehind  him,  as  he  knew,  and  who  looked  as  niddily  good- 
uttired  as  her  husband.  ^^H 
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*  Xot  if  Toa  can  help  it«  old  woman ;  but  there^sno  &ajiii|;  what 
may  come  about.' 

The  groop  of  hanresters  enjoyed  the  passage  at  arms  wldch 
followed  between  the  man  and  wife,  who  were  known  to  be  as  ocm- 
tented  a  coople  as  oould  be  found  in  the  county. 

Jane  Darby  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  case,  and  to  Zadiy 
Rowe,  who  was  delivering  letters  of  condolence,  she  gave  her  con- 
fidence. 

^  It  ain't  natural  to  see  him  as  he  is ;  he*s  just  like  a  sicklamb, 
and  the  more  people  worry  him  the  gentler  he  grows.  There  ain^t 
no  life  in  him.  I  can't  abear  to  see  him,  when  people  are  Uander- 
ing  and  taking  advantage  of  him,  speaking  as  mild  as  if  it  was 
him  that  was  in  fault,  and  not  them.  I  say  it  ain^t  natural ;  but 
the  Lord's  will  be  done.' 

Zachy  shook  his  head  wisely. 

^  Human  nature*s  a  queer  business,  taken  altogether  and  any- 
how you  look  at  it,  Missus  Darby.  I  know  a  lot  of  it — specially 
what's  situated  ten  miles  round  Dunthorpe.  A  man  like  me,  that's 
been  going  the  round  for  ages  and  has  eyes  to  see,  sees  a  deal 
more  nor  people  suppose.  I  can  tell  as  easy  as  if  I  read  it  when 
a  girl  gets  a  love-letter.  There  ain*t  no  waiting  at  the  door :  it 
bangs  open  afore  I  get  up  to  it,  and  there  she  is  pretending  that  it 
was  accident  and  she  was  just  going  out  for  a  walk.  I  know  whoi 
it*s  an  account,  for  there  ain't  no  hurry  about  them ;  no  more  there 
is  about  funerals.  I  see  a  letter  and  I  see  a  £Eice,and  then  I  know 
whether  it's  good  or  bad  news.  There's  som*at  else  in  Master 
Michael's  trouble  nor  the  old  man  going  off  sudden.  That  was  to 
be  expected,  and  needn't  have  knocked  him  down  so  awfiil.  Ain't 
there  something  else  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  of  anything.' 

^  Then  I  do.'  And  Zachy  was  as  proud  of  his  superior  knowledge 
as  Darby  was  anxious  to  learn  what  it  was ;  but  he  did  not  give 
his  confidence  without  some  token  of  flattery  and  pressure. 

'  You  are  a  cute  chap,  Mr.  Rowe,  and  clever  at  making  out 
thing^.  I  wish  you  could  help  me  to  find  out  where  Master 
^lichael  is  hurt,  for  maybe  then  I  could  do  something  to  help 
him.' 

^  Well,  I  don't  like  carrying  tales  about,  but  when  you  ask  me 
quite  confidential  like  I  don't  mind  giving  you  a  hint.' 

'  That's  real  kind  of  you,  for  you  know  that  it  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  me  to  do  something  for  him,  poor  dear.' 

*  Then,  they  do  say  everywhere,'  began  Zachy,  in  a  solemn 
whisper,  ^  that  he  and  the  missus  of  the  Meadow  ought  to  come 
toge^^         r  say  nothings  but  there  wa»  taxe  taSW  «5Qo\]^\i\ii!k  ttej* 
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ilg  ID  tlie  house  that  night,  owing  to  them  tramps — a  lark,  weren't 
"  ?  But  now  all  the  flaying  is  that  she  has  given  him  the  slip 
Ifld  it  going  to  take  up  with  joung  Master  Walton  of  the  Abbey, 
ind  tbat'e  what's  making  Master  Hazell  so  queer.' 

'Maybe  she  is,  and  a  fool  she'll  be  If  she  do,  supposing  she  has 
tie  chance  of  choosing,'  exclaimed  Darby  warmly.  She  had  been 
50  long  associated  with  the  family  that  she  entirely  identified  her- 
self with  its  good  and  ill  repute,  and  the  supposed  slight  upon 
Michael  roused  her  pride  beyond  the  discretion  she  had  been 
oleerving  in  order  to  learn  all  her  gossip  had  to  tell.  'But 
Master  Michael  ain't  such  a  fool  as  to  break  liis  heart  about  any 
Woman  as  ever  lived.' 

'  Man  is  always  a  fool  when  he  meddles  with  woman — axing 
pardon.  Missus  Darby,  for  saying  that  to  you.  I  have  heard  of 
men  as  have  made  away  with  thenaselves  on  account  of  a  wench, 
Hope  it  won't  be  so  with  Master  Hazell — but  there's  no  saying.  Ah, 
■*wlat  wimen  is ! ' 

fl'ith  that  general  exclamation  Zachy  trotted  off  to  carry  the 
*»«irs  of  Michael's  strange  way  to  the  next  gossip,  embellished  with 
his  own  interpretations. 

Polly  wrote  to  Patchett  thnt  she  would  postpone  her  visit  to 
him  until  after  the  funeral,  as  she  was  not  at  present  in  a  mood  to 
'tix'safact  business.  She  wrote  on  the  Wednesday  night,  immediately 
^ffler  getting  home  from  Marsbstead,  and  when  the  note  was  de- 
spatched next  morning  she  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted  from 
her  shoulders.  She  was  glad  to  have  at  least  four  clear  days'  respite 
from  the  revelations  which  Michael  had  so  resolutely  endeavoiured 
to  keep  from  lier. 

'  He  hau  done  no  wrong,'  she  was  constantly  saying ; '  I  am  con- 
fidoat  of  that,'  And  yet  those  broken  plirases  of  that  scrap  of  ths 
*»uraed  will  were  always  haunting  her  with  new  suggestions  as  to 
their  meaning,  \\Tiat  troubled  her  most  was  the  plain  direction 
— ilie  did  not  think  of  it  as  an  appeal — that  she  was  to  do  him 
]u«lice  in  something  about  which  she  was  still  ignorant.  She 
'*uted  to  know  what  it  was,  for  she  was  eager  to  do  him  justice  in 
^ry  way  that  was  in  her  power.  The  eagerness  increased  every 
%  as  she  unavoidably  saw  more  and  more  of  the  harassed  and 
luiet  face.  What,  would  she  not  do  to  see  him  looking  bright  and 
luppy  again  \ 

She  was  full  of  the  tenderest  feelings  towards  him.  Job's  death 
liid  brought  back  with  vivid  sympathy  the  recollections  of  her 
diildliood  and  quick  passage  into  womanhood,  Michael  Iwing 
ft^Mitral  figure  in  these  dear  memories  as  her  playmi 
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protector,  and  lover.  She  repented  all  the  pain  she  had  caused 
him,  although  she  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection  that  she 
could  not  help  it ;  she  could  not  have  agreed  to  become  his  wife 
until  she  felt  sure  that  something  more  than  the  affection  begot 
of  long  association,  or  of  a  sympathetic  impulse,  prompted  her 
consent.  She  was  quite  statisfied  that  she  would  still  have  said 
'  No,'  even  if  Walton  had  not  existed. 

In  bis  manner  towards  her  Michael  was  strangely  shy,  if  not 
cold.  They  were  compelled  to  meet  often,  and  with  all  his  gentle- 
ness she  fancied  that  he  shrank  from  her,  and  took  every  possible 
means  of  avoiding  being  alone  with  her,  short  of  absolutely  running 
away.  He  was  afraid  to  be  alone  with  her,  but  not,  as  was  ima- 
gined, because  she  had  vexed  him :  it  was  because  he  loved  her  so.- 

On  Saturday  Walton  was  at  the  Meadow,  as  he  had  promised 
to  be ;  but  he  found  Polly  and  Sarah  absent,  the  first  being  at 
Marshstead,  and  the  second  away  to  the  village.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  go  to  Hazell's  place,  but  death  was  always  unpleasant  to 
him,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  rather  wait  than  go  there  at 
present. 

'  The  old  chap  going  off  in  this  way  will  be  so  much  in  yoong 
Hazell's  favour,'  was  his  reflection.  *  There  will  be  all  sorts  of 
sentimental  thoughts  in  her  head,  and  she  will  give  in  to  anything 
he  proposes.     Just  my  luck.' 

He  went  to  Elizabeth  House  and  played  billiards.  Mentally 
he  staked  the  success  or  failure  of  his  suit  on  the  first  game.  He 
won,  and  he  continued  to  play  with  great  spirit  throughout  the 
afternoon.  His  opponents  one  after  another  were  astounded  by 
his  '  flukes.'  He  was  in  high  glee,  for  he  had  gained  in  his  ima- 
gination much  more  than  they  guessed. 

After  service  on  Sunday  Polly  again  went  to  Marshstead,  to  see 
that  all  the  arrangements  for  the  next  day  were  quite  completed* 
Darby  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  long  lane,  shading  her  eyes 
from  the  bright  sun,  and  apparently  on  the  outlook  for  some  one. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  Polly  approaching  she  advanced  to  meet  her ; 
and  the  good  woman  was  doing  her  best  to  subdue  a  fit  of  crying. 

'  I  was  waiting  for  you,  miss,'  she  began  eagerly  when  they 
were  still  two  yards  apart ;  *  there's  something  more  than  ordinary 
the  matter  with  Master  ^lichael ;  he  hasn't  taken  bite  nor  sup  this 
blessed  day.  Everybody's  out  to  church,  and  there's  nobody  in  the 
house  but  him  and  me.' 

Here  Darby  sobbed  like  a  child  frightened  by  darkness. 

'  What  is  it,  Jane  ? '  inquired  Polly  in  alarm. 

^  I  don't  know,  miss,  and  that's  what  fears  me.   He  went  abont 
the  p^  coming  with  his  head  down  axvA  \ooV\Tk'^  ^»  ^<1  vui 
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bent-like  as  him  as  is  lying  up  there.     I  don't  believe  he's  had  his 
clothes  off  the  whole  night.' 

That  was  a  degree  of  grief  which  she  could  not  understand ; 
for  Darby  had  a  very  sensible  theory  that  eating  and  sleeping  were 
essential  to  a  sound  condition  of  mind  and  body. 

'  What  has  he  done  ? ' 

'  He  just  came  in,  white  as  a  ghost,  and  though  I  was  standing 
at  the  kitchen-door,  to  tell  him  breakfast  was  ready,  he  went  by 
like  a  blind  man,  and  straight  up  stairs  into  the  room.  I  heard 
him  walking  about  and  walking  about,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  was 
quiet.  I  was  more  scared  by  that  than  by  his  walking  about. 
There  hasn't  been  a  sound  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  it's  been 
awful.  I  listened  at  the  door,  miss — I  couldn't  help  it — and  there 
wasn't  as  much  as  the  sound  of  a  breath.  By'nby  I  tapped  at 
the  door,  for  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer ;  but  he  never  answered. 
After  a  while  I  thought  that  if  there  was  anything  would  make 
him  speak  it  would  be  your  name ;  and  I  tapped  again,  asking  if 
you  was  coming  to  dinner ;  but  even  that  didn't  get  a  word  fi-om 
him.  I  didn't  feel  able  to  go  in  by  myself,  and  I've  been  waiting 
for  you  to  go  and  see  what's  wrong.  Oh,  miss !  I  hope  it's 
nothing.' 

Polly  was  pale,  and  quickened  her  steps  to  the  house.  She 
knocked  at  the  bedroom  door.  No  answer.  She  turned  the  handle 
and  entered  the  darkened  room.  Passing  so  rapidly  from  the 
simlight,  her  eyes  were  somewhat  dazed,  and  she  had  to  halt  a 
moment,  in  order  to  become  accustomed  to  the  sort  of  summer 
twilight  into  which  the  thick  brcrwn-holland  blinds  had  transformed 
the  brilliance  of  noon. 

It  was  Polly  who  had  arranged  the  apartment,  and  she  had 
tried  to  rob  death  of  some  of  its  gloom  by  placing  sweet-smelling 
flowers  on  the  table,  the  mantelpiece,  the  bed,  and  the  coffin. 
This  had  been  her  daily  task,  and  she  had  found  a  sad  interest  in 
performing  it ;  for,  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise  and  grief,  she 
felt  a  satisfaction  in  being  with  Uncle  Job  and  doing  something, 
however  trifling,  for  his  sake.  He  was  sleeping  so  calmly,  and 
looked  so  much  younger  than  when  she  had  last  seen  him  in  life, 
that  she  lingered  near  him  and  kissed  the  cold  lips  and  brow,  from 
which  the  wrinkles  of  time  and  care  had  been  all  smoothed 
away. 

Presently  she  was  able  to  distinguish  objects,  and  she  saw 
Michael  kneeling  by  his  father's  head,  and  so  still  that  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  trance.     Her   touch   roused  him,  and  he   looked  up 
with  vacant  eyes,  in  which   intelligence  slowly  dawcieA^    IXfc  ^cw^*^ 
weariedly. 
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'  It's  you,  Polly,'  he  said  softly  as  he  covered  the  face.  *  I  did 
not  hear  you  come  in :  I  was  thinking  about  hmi^  and  was  not 
minding  about  anything  else.  I  hope  he  can  see  us  standing  beside 
him— he  would  like  that.     He  was  very  fond  of  you.' 

^  I  know  it,  IVIichael,  and  it  will  always  be  a  sad  thought  to  me 
that  I  caused  him  some  disappointment.' 

*  Don't  think  of  that.  He  saw  you  passing  the  window,  and  his 
last  words  about  you  were  very  happy  ones.     If  he  had  not ' 

Michael  could  not  complete  the  sentence — '  if  he  had  not  looked 
at  the  will  he  would  have  died  contented.'  The  thought  that  he 
had  died  in  anger  and  disappointment  arrested  the  man's  tongue. 
He  bowed  his  head  as  if  looking  at  the  hidden  face,  and  relapsed 
into  the  trance  from  which  he  had  been  for  a  moment  aroused. 

'  You  have  given  me  good  news,'  she  said,  placing  her  hand  in 
his  as  she  had  often  done  in  childhood.  '  You  could  not  have  told 
me  anything  more  pleasant  than  that  his  last  thoughts  of  me  were 
kindly  ones,  for  I  have  been  wretched  thinking  of  how  I  deceived 
him You  are  not  well,  Michael  I ' 

He  had  drawn  such  a  quick  breath,  like  a  sob,  when  she  uttered 
the  words  '  deceived  him,'  that  she  could  not  help  observing  it. 

*  I  shall  be  better  by  and  by,'  he  answered  in  an  undertone,  and 
without  lifting  his  head. 

'  Not  so  long  as  you  stay  here  brooding  over  our  loss.  Do  come 
down-stairs  with  me.' 

The  tender  tone  and  the  touch  of  her  hand  resting  in  his 
quickened  his  dulled  senses.  Suddenly  his  hand  closed  on  hers ; 
he  looked  into  her  clear  eyes  with  all  the  old  yearning  but  none  of 
the  hope,  and  a  startled  flush  suflFused  her  cheeks. 

'  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  when  you  speak  that  way, 
Polly  ?  You  are  reviving  hopes  which  were  as  dear  to  him  almost 
as  to  myself.  You  are  tempting  me  to  tell  you  things  which  I 
desired  that  you  should  never  know.  Give  me  peace — do  not 
tempt  me  to  say  any  more,  for  it  was  I  who  deceived  him,  not 
you ;  and  all  the  shame  and  guilt  of  doing  so  press  on  me  veiy 
heavily  now  that  I  can  make  no  atonement  to  him.' 

He  had  broken  down :  the  passion  of  grief  which  he  had 
hitherto  succeeded  in  hiding  from  others'  eyes  found  vent  at  last ; 
and  although  he  spoke  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  there  was  a  ring 
in  it  like  a  cry  of  despair. 

She  was  frightened  and  bewildered  with  still  only  a  vague  sense 
of  the  source  of  all  this  anguish,  and  so,  timidly : 

'  Tell  me,  Michael,  what  I  can  do.' 

*  There  is  nothing  you  can  do  now,  Polly.  I  told  you  that 
before.     Yon  have  made  your  choice ;  I  hope  -^ow  m\\  Vv^  HappY^ 
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wi  I  would  like  to  help  to  make  you  liappy.     You  know  what  /«  , 
fithed,  and  we  know  that  it  cau  never  be  realised.' 

'i  lio  not  know  that.' 

He  stared  at  her  in  anaazement,  and  then  a  light  seemed  to 
dub  iipon  him. 

'Vou  are  very  good,  Polly;  but  at  this  moment  we  are  both 
smt-ed,  and  your  good-nature  is  ready  to  promise  more  than  your 
Jore  could  fiil61.  We  are  still  in  bis  presence  i  let  me  relieve  you 
It  once.  Even  if  you  were  now  ready  to  obey  his  wishes,  I  should 
fw!  bound  t'j  say  that  I  cannot  accept  the  sacrifice.' 

'  What  if  it  he  no  sacrifice  ? '  And  the  flush  deepened  on  her 
cheeks,  whilst  the  eyes  rested  upon  him  with  the  timid,  trustful 
iaoliof  a  fawn. 

There  was  ajjony  in  the  man's  face ;  he  made  a  quick  raove- 
meBt  as  if  about  to  take  her  in  his  arms :  then,  by  a  strong  effort 
cli«king  the  impulse,  he  smiled  sadly  at  liis  own  folly, 

'No,  no,  it  is  too  late ;  even  if  you  could  give  me  what  I  have 

iwn  yearning  for  so  long,  to  know  it  now  would  add  more  pain 

to  ibst  1  hare  already  to  bear.     It  is  too  late.     I  am  not  worthy. 

■ifeMBideceived  my  father,  aud  it  was  the  discovery  of  my  &l3e- 

■^■Wt  killed  him.' 

H^^na  are  unjust  to  yourself.  Michael,''  she  said  quickly.     *  We 

TW,"  and  he  knew,  that  he  had  not  long  to  live — he  told  me  bo. 

Whatever  you  may  have  done  to  vex  him,  you  are  blaming  yourself 

loo  much.' 

It  was  sweet  to  hear  her  voice  defending  him  against  himself; 
it  Km  like  a  cooling  draught  to  one  feverish  and  parched. 

'  I  have  tried  hard  to  comfort  myself  by  that  thought.  I  knelt 
Ittide  him  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven,  and  then  all  the  pitiful  ex- 
(Wb  that  could  be  urged  in  my  favour  only  showed  me  the  more 
dearly  that  I  had  been  prompted  by  selfishness  and  pride,  and  not 
^my  love  for  you  and  for  him,  which  I  had  consoled  myself  in 
tbinkiug  was  the  only  motive  of  my  conduct.  God  knows  I  did 
Wieve  at  the  time  that  I  was  doing  riglit.' 

'Then  you  are  not  doing  right  now,  Michael,  in  torturing 
jootself  by  useless  regrets.' 

He  instantly  became  calm.  Throughout  the  conversation  he 
lud  ihowD  glimpses  of  emotion  which  he  had  again  and  again  con- 
tnlled ;  and  his  power  over  himself  had  been  almost  overthrown 
wbcn  she  had  suggested  that  she  might  marry  him  without  any 
ncrifice.  The  remembrance  of  her  driving  away  ivith  Walton  re- 
•tored  him.  She  was  in  lier  pity  ready  to  say  anything  to  give 
kim  relief;  but  hanng  risked  so  much  for  her  happiness,  he  would 
not  endanger  it  by  taking  advantage  of  her  present  mood.     There- 
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fiaie,  when  she  had  almost  offered  herself,  he  turned  away  from  the 
'^rize  which  his  heart  was  yearning  for.  And  now  her  tender  re- 
proach seemed  to  recall  him  from  a  cloud  of  hitter  reflections. 

'  That  is  true,  Polly ;  regrets  are  always  useless  ;  but  you  are 
the  only  one  who  has  scfn  me  so  low  down  as  this,  and  I  am  not 
sorry,  for  it  baa  been  a  relief  to  me  to  tell  you  my  thought*.  It 
will  explain  to  you  anything  queer  in  my  ways  which  may  hare 
disturbed  you,  and  you  will  not  doubt  that  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  lill  his  place  in  alt  that  concerns  you  until — until  yon 
are  married.     We  will  go  down-stairs  now.' 

The  reference  to  tlie  event  which  would  terminate  hie  service 
recalled  the  ecene  in  the  garden.  She  had  said  many  bitter  things 
to  him  then,  and  they  were  all  the  more  bitter  because  they  were 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  his  successful  rival — for  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Walton  had  been  successful.  Although  she  had  not  absolutely 
declared  her  decision  in  words,  she  had  done  so  in  acts  which  bore 
only  the  one  construction — that  she  had  accepted  him.  There 
was  no  petty  anger  in  the  man's  heart,  no  jealousy  even  ;  for  the 
combination  of  his  evil  stars  seemed  to  him  at  this  moment  so  over- 
whelming that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  resignalion  which 
is  horn  of  despair.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  continue  the  struggle; 
he  was  beaten,  and  he  must  endure  his  defeat  quietly.  It  did  ap- 
pear to  him  that  he  might  even  yet  have  won  her  hand  if  he  could 
have  been  unscrupidous  enough  to  take  advantage  of  her  pity. 
More  than  once  the  temptation  had  proved  almost  too  much  for 
him  ;  but  he  had  resisted  it. 

The  sudden  change  in  his  manner  was  more  distressing  to  her 
than  his  morbid  self-accusations  ;  these  might  be  reasoned  away,  and 
she  had  fancied  for  a  little  while  that  her  efforts  to  do  so  were  suc- 
ceeding. But  the  fancy  was  dispelled  by  this  resumption  of  sad 
reserve,  in  which  he  seemed  to  hug  his  misery  and  to  forbid  any- 
one to  interfere.  The  humour  was  beyond  her  comprehension, 
and  apparently  beyond  the  power  of  her  affection  to  overcome. 

She  had  followed  him  to  the  door;  but  on  the  threshold  she 
paused  and  impulsively  returned  to  take  a  last  look  at  Unole  Job, 
who  had  grown  so  inexpressibly  dearer  to  her  now  that  he  had 
passed  away  than  he  had  ever  seemed  to  be  before.  As  she  gazed 
at  the  cold  face  she  silently  prayed  that  his  spirit  would  direct 
her  how  to  accomplish  that  act  of  justice  to  his  son  which  she  knew 
he  had  called  on  her  to  perform. 

Michael  did  not  look  back,  and  yet  he  understood  all  that  was 
passing  :  her  love  for  his  father  formed  one  of  the  strongest  links 
in  the  chain  which  bound  him  to  her,  whilst  it  added  another  sharp 
sting  to  the  knowledge  that  he  had  lost  her.  ■ 
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When  she  came  forth  he  cloaed  the   door  and  followed  her  ^ 
down-Btairs. 

*  We  will  go  outside,'  she  said,  like  one  half-sufi"ocated  and 
tving  for  freiih  air. 
Whithersoever  she  might  lead  he  would  follow.  With  eyes 
ed  straight  before  her  she  moved  towards  the  bower.  As  she 
jnlked,  and  without  looking  at  him,  she  said  in  a  subdued  tone— 
'  he  did  not  observe  Low  nervous  she  was : 

Are  you   quite  sure,  Michael,  tiiat  you  understood  what  I 
it  when  you  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that — that  it  was  too 
hte?* 

'Quite  sure,'  he  answered,  with  tremulous  hesitation  in  his 
TOiee  and  a  bewilderment  of  specnlatious  in  his  brain.  Before 
he  could  reduce  the  speculations  to  form  she  turned  to  him  a  clear, 
bank  face  in  which  he  imagined  there  was  an  expression  of  relief. 
'So  be  it,  Michael;  and  uow  that  we  quite  understand  each 
other  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubts  or  hesitation  between  us, 
nich  OB  there  have  been  whilst  it  was  uncertain  what  relations  wa 
to  hold  to  each  other.  Xow  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you 
to  a  dear  brother  in  whose  judgment  I  trust  and  to  whom  I 
give  my  full  confidence.  And  you  will  speak  to  me  in  the 
way,  I  hope — tell  me  when  you  think  I  am  doing  wrong, 
■cold  me  if  I  am  disobedient— just  as  Uncle  Job  used  to  do?' 
'I  will  try.' 

~     saw  how  pleased  she  was  that  there  should  Ije  no  more 

as  to  thoirfuture  relationsliip;  the  position  being  definitely 

,  they  would  be  at  perfect  ease  in  their  intercourse,  and  he 

gltid  that  be  had  answered  as  he  had  done. 


Chai 


XXXVII. 


(.ghtre  of  the  sun  on  the  grey  roads  and  yellow  fields 
'to  the  eyes;  the  hedgerows,  the  trees,  and  the  meadows 
1  little  relief,  for  these  were  more  grey  than  green 
irg  light  and  under  their  coatings  of  dust.  There  were  shady 
under  the  trees  by  the  river,  where  the  long  damp  grass 
".  every  passer-by  to  lie  down  and  rest.  The  stillness  of 
I  atmosphere  was  equally  trying  to  the  lungs,  and  the  crowds  of 
i»ho  came  from  far  and  near  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
i^pect  to  Job  Hazell  were  gasping  for  breath  and  solemnly 
tnopping  their  heads  with  handkerchiefs.  Job  had  been  a  favourite 
throughout  the  county.  He  had  always  been  one  of  the  first  to 
tec   the   value  of  new  agricultiual   impro\'ements  and  to  adopt 
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them  ;  and  he  had  been  always  ready  to  give  his  neighboun  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  in  the  many  experiments  he  made.  So 
the  gathering  was  a  large  one,  and  every  kind  of  vehicle  seemed 
to  have  been  pressed  into  sen-ice  for  the  funeral,  and  every  &rmer 
in  the  county  attended,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  harvest 
and  time  was  precious. 

Sir  Montague  I^wis  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at  Mazdn 
stead  and  to  ofier  his  condolences  to  the  son,  expressiDg  at  the 
same  time  his  hope  that  the  farm  would  continue  in  Michael's 
hands  and  to  prosper  in  them  as  it  had  done  in  his  fietthei^s. 
Michael  was  grateful  for  this  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  bis 
father  had  been  held  ;  he  was  greedy  to  hear  every  word  of  praise 
and  to  sec  every  sign  of  approval  of  the  dead  man^s  life :  be  sought 
in  them  consolation  for  his  own  backsliding. 

The  messages  to  his  brothers  in  America  and  Australia  were 
still  on  tlieir  way.  His  third  brother,  John  (a  shrewd  man  of 
business),  arrived  from  London  by  the  forenoon  train,  and  intended 
to  return  to  town  in  the  evening.  Only  one  of  his  sisters  was 
with  him,  Mrs.  Dillthwaite,  the  wife  of  a  Halifax  dotton-spinner ; 
the  other  sister  had  married  a  grain  merchant,  and  was  settled 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  procession  was  a  long  one,  and  the  whole  village  appeared 
to  have  turned  out  to  witness  the  spectacle.  The  church  and 
churchyard  were  crowded,  and  whatever  comfort  there  may  be  to 
the  survivor  in  knowing  that  the  dear  one  who  is  gone  is  greatly 
lamented  was  afforded  to  Michael.  )Ir.  Arnold  himself,  feeble  as 
he  was  and  so  conscious  that  his  own  time  was  at  hand,  read  the 
service ;  and  then  dust  was  returnoil  to  dust  and  it  was  aU  over. 

The  crowd  slowly  dispersed,  and  only  a  few  immediate  friends, 
including  Mr.  Patchett,  went  Iwick  to  Marshstead.  Polly  and 
Sarah  were  there,  with  ^Irs.  Dillthwaite.  assisting  Jane  Darby 
in  providing  refreshments  for  the  visitors — a  matter  of  importance 
in  the  country,  on  account  of  the  distance  some  of  them  had  to 
travel.  Our  funerals  do  not  intt-rfere  with  oiu:  friends^  appetites, 
however  much  they  respect  us. 

Mr.  Patchett  thought  it  desirable  to  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  reading  the  will,  and  the  company  assembled  in 
the  parlour.  Michael  calmly  placed  his  father's  desk  on  the 
table  and  gave  the  key  to  the  lawyer.  The  latter  turned  over 
the  pages  of  the  will  before  beginning  to  read  it  out,  and  his 
audience  waited  patiently,  for  there  were  no  expectant  heirs  to 
be  disappointed. 

*  Although  it  is  of  no  consequence,'  said  Mr.  Patchett,  smooth- 
XD^         *    pages, '  I  may  as  well  mfinlioii  iV^al  owx  ine^cid  thft  late 
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Mr.  lUeell  lusde  anutber  will  after  this  one,  but  he  destroyed  it  ■ 
in  the  presence  of  hia  boq  Michael  and  Mi.-^s  Holt.' 

•Yes,'  said  Polly  as  the  lawyer  looked  towards  her  as  if  aeekiog 
toaGrmation ;  and  she  cast  a  startled  glance  at  Michael,  who  was 
Kated  in  his  father's  big  chair,  his  brow  resting  on  his  hand,  so 
that  his  face  was  almost  covered. 

•He  burned  the  second  will,'  Patchett  went  on,  'but  I  drew 
llii-.m  both  up,  and  I  know  that  the  bequests  in  both  were  exactly 
the  same.  The  only  difference  was  that  in  the  second  will  he  ex- 
jiluned  why  it  was  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  so  much  to  his 
wo  Michael  a3  he  bad  hoped  to  do.  I  believe  he  had  an  idea  that 
bewould  most  likely  destroy  the  second  will,  for  when  I  informed 
that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  add  his  explanation  to 
thU  one,  he  insisted  upon  liaving  another  copy  made.  I  think 
lie  did  right  in  destroying  it,  for  the  explanation  referred  to  would 
bve  caused  unnecessary  pain  to  some  of  his  survivors,  and  I  am 
ore  lie  did  not  wish  to  do  that.' 

The  lawyer  was  good-naturedly  trying  to  make  matters  smooth 
for  Michael,  but  his  words,  considered  with  those  broken  sentences 
(S  the  scrap  of  paper  in  her  possession,  started  many  questions  in 
Polly's  mind. 

Patehett  then  read  the  will,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  dia- 
^i|iointment  on  the  faces  of  any  of  those  present.  John  Hazell 
■nd  his  6ist*r,  ilrs.  Dillthwaite,  had  long  known  that  they  had 
received  the  whole  of  their  patrimony,  and  they  wore  satisfied  with 
I^Boall  additions  now  made  to  it;  but  they  were  both  greatly 
mrprised  to  learn  that,  beyond  the  stock  of  the  farm  and  the  lease, 

P received  only  live  hundred  pounds.  The  sum  was  not 
.  the  will ;  it  was  Mr.  I'atchett  who  mentioned  the 
s  the  total  which  the  estate  would  yield  to  the  residuary 

'How  can  this  be  ? '  exchdmcd  brother  John,  as  soon  as  he  had 
*B  opportunity  of  speaking  in  private.  '  We  all  thought  you  had 
dmble  as  much  as  any  of  us,  and  here  you  are  with  only  enough  to 
any  on  the  farm.' 

'But  I  have  the  farm  and  the  stock.  I  am  content  with  my 
ihire,'  answi.a'ed  Michael. 

The  brother  saw  that  he  was  evading  the  question ;  and  he 
•»,  too,  that  the  raan  was  suffering  from  some  other  source  of 
fpief  than  that  of  the  loss  of  his  father. 

*0f  course,  if  you  are  content  we  have  nothing  more  to 
•y;  but  as  I  mean  to  help  you  if  you  get  into  any  stTait,  I 
wmM  be  better  pleased  if  you  would  tell  me  at  once  how  you 
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-  :  'l^  yourself    about   me,'  answer€ 

:iidC  way  I  won't  press  you  to  explai 
'.::^  :ad:  you  and  father  have  been  spec 

...tLiii:; — and  I  have  lost.' 
M^  ,  s.-  dt  once.     That  makes  all  clear;  bi 
.    ^  :iie  old  man,  if  he  knew  that  he  had 
.-..  .ij^i  to  the  rest  of  us,  when  you  had  bet 

v:•.^  hard  upon  him;  but  he  did  what 
.t>  ^iven  me  more  happiness  in  this  wc 
!•    &  'jiillion,  and  he  knew  it.     As  thin*. 
^    vdloff.' 

.^  content  we  have  nothing  to  complai 
.i  '.  \?en  a  satisfaction  to  know  how  tbiug 

;    bank   failed,'  answered    Michael  awk 

-  ii'derstood  that  father  had  not  mucli  a 
>^  :uust  have  been  a  regular  downer  to  leav 

>  \o;i  call  it ;  and  if  downer  means  an  iitte 
..    'v"oos  of  a  man's  lite,  then  it  expresst^s  m; 

.^•l  liini  with  keen  but  kindly  eyes,  au 

_  '.   -^  iu  it  you  don't  want  to  tell." 

A  low  voice,  as  he  passed  his  hand  oV' 
,     •  <  only  myself.     I  shall  tell  you   son 

.  v'ross  you,  although  I  believe  it  wou 
.  v.i  V   out.     However,    please   yourself   ' 
.1^'.'  me  so  far  as  to  answer  this — can 


:,'  Ivuow  that  there  is  no  use  talking 

>  watch  in  liis  ])ocket.     '  1  have  jus 

^  '  x  uaiii.     Kememlutr  this,  Michael- 

...  V    s'.iH'd  lo  give  m«'  a  good  Mart  in  lif 

.    ^   .-xi  vou  knock  at  mv  door  and  s( 

.   .  :<    To  siiv  'Thank  vou  '  in  the  xvA 
V     ^  "'■:/<t  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  difticu 
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tbiDgs  to  do ;  as  a  rule,  the  man  who  is  the  most  deeply  grateful 
is  the  most  awkward  in  saying  so.  The  spell  of  the  golden  silence 
always  lays  hold  of  the  tongue  of  emotion. 

*I  have  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  all  right  by  and  by,  John ;  but, 
if  any  trouble  does  come,  I  shall  count  on  you  and  seek  your  help. 
Toa  can  take  that  promise  as  my  heartiest  thanks,  or  as  a  sign 
that  you  should  take  back  your  offer.' 

*What  the  devil  is  the  matter,  Michael?'  exclaimed  the 
brother,  astounded  by  the  reply,  and  still  more  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  uttered.  Then  a  flash  of  light  illumed  his  shrewd 
&ce,  and,  still  holding  Michael's  hand,  he  added  sympathetically — 
'It's  Polly !  I  did  think  there  was  something  queer  between  you 
—you  were  so  awfully  polite  to  her.  But  it  will  come  all  right — 
it  can't  be  more  than  a  tiff,  and  that  won't  hurt  either  of  you. 
After  you're  married  you  will  get  used  to  that  sort  of  thing.' 

Michael  did  not  attempt  to  enlighten  his  brother ;  he  could 
not  have  done  so  without  sapng  that  Polly  was  about  to  marry 
Walton,  and  until  she  made  the  announcement  herself  he  felt 
bound  to  hold  his  tongue.  His  conviction  that  the  event  would 
be  very  soon  generally  known  helped  him  to  keep  silent.  Prac- 
tical John  was  so  well  pleased  by  his  own  acuteness  in  having 
discovered  the  cause  of  all  Michael's  strange  conduct  that  he  went 
off  to  the  train  quite  at  ease  in  mind  so  far  as  his  brother  was  con- 
cerned. 

Michael  preserved  a  calmness  of  demeanour  which  relieved 
outsiders  from  any  tax  upon  their  sympathy :  it  was  inexplicable 
to  the  inner  circle  composed  of  those  who  wished  to  sjmapathise 
with  him  and  to  try  to  make  his  sorrow  less.  His  sister  was  dis- 
appointed, if  not  vexed,  by  his  conduct,  although  she  was  glad 
that  there  were  no  '  scenes.'  But  the  kindliest  nature  is  so  per- 
verse that  when  it  meets  this  calm  spirit  of  endurance,  it  grumbles 
at  not  being  allowed  to  say  '  I  grieve  with  you.'  He  did  not 
please  his  sister,  and  only  an  accident  satisfied  his  brother. 

Polly  understood  the  position  better  than  the  brother  and 
aster,  and  was  therefore  less  pained  by  his  apparently  obstinate 
coldness,  whilst  she  admired  his  strength.  She  was  quite  sensible 
that  it  is  the  weak  man  who  whines  and  makes  a  fuss  in  time  of 
trouble — sometimes  such  a  fuss  that  even  his  truest  friends  are 
inclined  to  regard  him  with  feelings  more  akin  to  contempt  than 
to  pity.  He  cries  out  as  if  nobody  but  himself  had  ever  lost  any- 
thing, and  as  if  Providence  had  been  peculiarly  unkind  to  him. 
It  is  himself  he  is  unconsciously  thinking  about  all  the  time. 
Sorrow  which  seeks  relief  in  making  others  miserable,  or,  worse 
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^  Quite  safe  —  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me,'  aii8weie& 
Michael  hastily. 

*  Very  well,  if  you  take  it  that  way  I  won't  press  you  to  explain. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  and  father  have  been  specu- 
lating.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  been  speculating — and  I  have  lost.' 
'  You  might  have  said  so  at  once.     That  makes  all  dear;  but 
it  must  have  been  hard  on  the  old  man,  if  he  knew  that  be  had  to 
leave  you  so  little  compared  to  the  rest  of  us,  when  you  had  been 
working  with  him  so  long.' 

'He  knew,  and  it  was  hard  upon  him;  but  he  did  what  I 
wanted  him  to  do.  He  has  given  me  more  happiness  in  this  way 
than  if  he  had  left  me  a  million,  and  he  knew  it.  As  things 
stand  I  think  myself  very  well  oflF.' 

*  Of  course,  if  you  are  content  we  have  nothing  to  complain 
about ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  know  how  things 
came  to  be  so  bad.' 

*You  know  that  the  bank  failed,'  answered  Michael  awk- 
wardly. 

'  Yes,  but  I  always  understood  that  father  had  not  mncb  at 
stake  there,  and  the  loss  must  have  been  a  regular  downer  to  leave 
you  so  low.' 

'  It  was  a  downer,  as  you  call  it ;  and  if  downer  means  an  utter 
break-up  of  the  dearest  hopes  of  a  man's  life,  then  it  expresses  my 
position.' 

Brother  John  examined  him  with  keen  but  kindly  eyes,  and 
then  looked  at  his  watch. 

'  I  see  there  is  something  in  it  you  don't  want  to  tell.' 

'  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  passed  his  band  over 
his  brow,  'but  it  concerns  only  myself.  I  shall  tell  you  some 
day,  but  not  now.' 

'  Very  well,  I  shall  not  press  you,  although  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  speak  out.  However,  please  yourself  in 
regard  to  that,  and  just  please  me  so  far  as  to  answer  this — can  I 
not  help  you  in  any  way  ? ' 

'  You  cannot.' 

'  Well,  it's  some  comfort  to  know  that  there  is  no  use  talking,' 
said  the  brother,  replacing  his  watch  in  his  pocket.  '  I  have  just 
comfortable  time  to  catch  my  train.  Eemember  this,  Michael — 
I  remember  that  your  work  helped  to  give  me  a  good  start  in  life, 
and  when  you  are  in  a  comer  just  you  knock  at  my  door  and  see 
what  will  happen.' 

The  brothers  grasped  hands.  To  say  '  Thank  you '  in  the  right 
way  seems  one  of  the  simplest  and  ia  one  oi  tVka  \ivo^t  di€ScuU 
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things  to  do ;  as  a  rule,  the  man  who  is  the  most  deeply  grateful 
is  the  most  awkward  in  saying  so.  The  spell  of  the  golden  silence 
always  lays  hold  of  the  tongue  of  emotion. 

'  I  have  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  all  right  by  and  by,  John ;  but, 
if  any  trouble  does  come,  I  shall  count  on  you  and  seek  your  help. 
You  can  take  that  promise  as  my  heartiest  thanks,  or  as  a  sign 
that  you  should  take  back  your  offer.' 

*What  the  devil  is  the  matter,  Michael?'  exclaimed  the 
brother,  astounded  by  the  reply,  and  still  more  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  uttered.  Then  a  flash  of  light  illumed  his  shrewd 
face,  and,  still  holding  Michael's  hand,  he  added  sympathetically — 
'  It's  Polly  1  I  did  think  there  was  something  queer  between  you 
— ^you  were  so  awfully  polite  to  her.  But  it  will  come  all  right — 
it  can't  be  more  than  a  tiff,  and  that  won't  hurt  either  of  you. 
After  you're  married  you  will  get  used  to  that  sort  of  thing.' 

Michael  did  not  attempt  to  enlighten  his  brother ;  he  could 
not  have  done  so  without  saying  that  Polly  was  about  to  marry 
Walton,  and  until  she  made  the  announcement  herself  he  felt 
bound  to  hold  his  tongue.  His  conviction  that  the  event  would 
be  very  soon  generally  known  helped  him  to  keep  silent.  Prac- 
tical John  was  so  well  pleased  by  his  own  acuteness  in  having 
discovered  the  cause  of  all  Michael's  strange  conduct  that  he  went 
off  to  the  train  quite  at  ease  in  mind  so  far  as  his  brother  was  con- 
cerned. 

Michael  preserved  a  calmness  of  demeanour  which  relieved 
outsiders  from  any  tax  upon  their  sympathy:  it  was  inexplicable 
to  the  inner  circle  composed  of  those  who  wished  to  sjmapathise 
with  him  and  to  try  to  make  his  sorrow  lose.  His  sister  was  dis- 
appointed, if  not  vexed,  by  his  conduct,  although  she  was  glad 
that  there  were  no  '  scenes.'  But  the  kindliest  nature  is  so  per- 
verse that  when  it  meets  this  calm  spirit  of  endurance,  it  grumbles 
at  not  being  allowed  to  say  'I  grieve  with  you.'  He  did  not 
please  his  sister,  and  only  an  accident  satisfied  his  brother. 

Polly  understood  the  position  better  than  the  brother  and 
sister,  and  was  therefore  less  pained  by  his  apparently  obstinate 
coldness,  whilst  she  admired  his  strength.  She  was  quite  sensible 
that  it  is  the  weak  man  who  whines  and  makes  a  fuss  in  time  of 
trouble— rsometimes  such  a  fuss  that  even  his  truest  friends  are 
inclined  to  regard  him  with  feelings  more  akin  to  contempt  than 
to  pity.  He  cries  out  as  if  nobody  but  himself  liad  ever  lost  any- 
thing, and  as  if  Providence  had  been  peculiarly  unkind  to  him. 
It  is  himself  he  is  unconsciously  thinking  about  all  the  time. 
Sorrow  which  seeks  relief  in  making  others  miserable,  ox,  N^cyt^efc 
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still,  in  casting  blame  on  others,  is  the  most  iiritatiDg  phase  oC 
selfishness, 

Michael  tried  to  put  Self  aside  altogether — ^tried  to  find  the. 
best  way  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  fiither,  and  to  do  his  duty  tQ  all 
around  him. 

'  You  are  so  very  quiet,  MichaeV  s^d  Polly  as  she  was  going 
away — and  there  was  tenderness,  almost  a  tremor,  in  h^  voioe— 
'  that  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  pleased  with  me.' 

<  You  have  been  very  kind,  Polly,'  he  said,  grasping  her  hand 
warmly ;  and  then,  checked  by  the  thought  that  she  belonged  to 
another,  relaxing  the  grasp — ^but  softly,  as  if  he  feared  that  she 
should  know  the  bitterness  of  the  thought  that  passed  through  his 
mind.  ^  You  have  done  everything  that  a  devoted  daughter  and 
sister  could  have  done  at  such  a  time,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  show  you  how  grateful  I  am.' 

^It  is  not  that — I  know  you  are  pleased  to  have  me  here  and  to 
find  me  trying  to  help  you ;  but  you  are  so  changed  in  yourself  I ' 

He  gently  released  her  hand ;  his  eyes  could  not  meet  hers  % 
and  he  had  to  struggle  for  the  reply,  although  when  it  came  it  was 
commonplace  enough — and  that  was  what  he  wished  it  to  be. 

^  Of  course,  I  am  out  of  sorts,  and  you  must  expect  me  to  he 
so  just  now.  I  shall  learn  to  smile  by  the  time  your  wedding-day 
arrives.  .  .  .  Droll — is  it  not  ? — that  on  the  day  of  my  father's 
funeral  I  can  think  of  a  wedding ! ' 

The  bitterness  in  the  tone  of  the  last  words  was  less  apparent 
than  the  note  of  regret  for  something  that  had  gone  away  fix>m 
him  for  ever.  And  it  was  that  note  which  went  through  Polly's 
heart,  making  her  long  to  be  able  to  comfort  him.  There  h^d 
been  an  explanation  between  them,  and  therefore  they  quite  under- 
stood that  their  relationship  was  that  of  brother  and  sister — ^no 
more.  And  so,  she  ought  to  have  been  able  to  answer  him  without 
any  hesitation ;  but  there  wa^  hesitation  and  some  awkwardness, 
too,  in  the  manner  of  her  reply.  She  wanted  to  say  so  much 
more  than  the  words  would  express. 

^  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  that^  Michael.  I  shall  dp 
nothing  without  your  advice ;  and  it  must  be  something  very  curious 
that  will  make  me  act  otherwise  than  as  you  think  wisest  and  best. 
You  know  we  agreed  that  you  were  to  speak  to  me  about  all  things 
just  as — as  your  fsither  would  have  done.' 

He  drew  back  a  half-pace,  but  so  quickly  that  it  was  like  a 
start  of  surprise.  It  indicated  a  shock  of  some  sort,  for  his  lipfi 
quivered  when  he  tried  to  say  calmly : 

^  But  ^kOti  subject,  Polly — ^you  must  not  ask  my  adviee 

on  t)  Then  he  mastered  himself  and,  almost  calmly : 
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'  Yon  cannot  expect  from  me  the  counsel  which  my  father  could 
have  given  on  such  a  question.  In  everything  else  I  am  ready  to 
take  his  place — at  least  I  can  try.' 

The  man  was  pleading  against  himself.  He  did  not  observe 
the  wistful  glance  in  the  girl's  drooping  eyes  as  she  said  meekly  : 

*  Very  well,  Michael.' 

And  then  she  went  away ;  and  he  sat  down  in  his  father's  chair, 
and  the  darkness  closed  upon  him. 

(JTb  he  cantinued,) 
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The  inadequacy  of  books  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  physical  changes  which  have  taken  place  and 
which  are  still  in  progress  upon  our  globe,  as  well  as  of  the  immen- 
sity of  time  which  those  changes  represent,  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  remark.  The  late  Canon  Kingsley,  in  his  charming  little 
book  ^  Town  Geology,'  even  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  the  young  geolo- 
gist that  he  may  find  a  more  profitable  occupation  for  a  thorough 
wet  day  than  that  of  sitting  at  home  reading  a  work  on  geology : — 
to  whit,  he  may  put  on  his  mackintosh  and  thick  boots,  and  betake 
himself  to  the  gutter  of  the  nearest  turnpike  road  and  learn  there- 
from how  continents  are  made  and  immade.*  To  the  same  effect 
it  is  urged  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  no  written  treatise  will  duly  impress 
the  mind,  but  that  ^  a  man  must  for  years  examine  for  himself 
great  piles  of  superimposed  strata,  and  watch  the  sea  at  work 
grinding  down  old  rocks,  and  making  fresh  sediment,  before  he  can 
hope  to  comprehend  anything  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  monuments 
of  which  we  see  around  us' '"  Perhaps,  however,  the  converse  of  snch 
statements  may  be  at  least  equally  true.  The  evidence  may  lie 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  record  of  the  rocks  may  be  written  in  a 
good  bold  hand,  but  we  shall  commonly  fail  to  decipher  its  char- 
acters unless  we  have  first  studied  their  key. 

Geology,  though  it  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy,  still  labours  in 
some  degree  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  young  science.  Its 
first  principles  are  less  widely  familiar  than  those  of  sciences  which 
have  had  time  to  strike  their  roots  deeply  into  oiu:  ordinary  thought 
and  literature.  Astronomy  will  furnish  a  comparison.  Many 
centuries  have  passed  since 

*.  .  .  inter  ignea 
Luna  viinores ' 

was  a  matter-of-fact  conception  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  not 
merely  a  poetic  figure.  But  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  argue  gravely  against  the 
theory  that  fossils  were  a  sportive  freak  of  nature  *  playing  the 
mimic  in  the  mineral  world.'  J  And  even  in  our  own  day,  though  we 
have  outgrown  such  preposterous  notions  as  this,  those  people  are 
probably  exceptional  who  have  given  more  than  a  casual  thought  to 

*  *Town  Geology/  by  C.  Kingsle}'.     Chap.  I.  p.  20. 

t  *  Origin  of  Species.'    Chap.  IX.  p.  2.^1. 

f  LyeWa  *  Principles  of  Geology.'    C\iap.  UL,  ^.  W, 
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Ik  wondroua  antecedents  of  the  world  on  which  they  tread.  Phy- 
jieal  features  are  commonly  regarded  as  fixed  and  well-nigh  im- 
mnlable  things.  Something  perhaps  ia  allowed  for  alterations  of 
level  effected  hy  earthquakes  in  disturbed  regions,  something  for 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  an  exposed  coast,  Bomething  for 
Toloanic  phenomena ;  but  there  are  comparatively  few  who  realise 
that  an  incessant  change  of  contour  and  outline  is  everywhere  in 
pR^ress,  and  that  even  the  grandest  features  of  nature,  those  which 
«e  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  types  of  immobility,  are  the 
direct  results  of  the  instability  of  land. 

One  peculiar  obstacle  long  stood  in  the  way  of  geological  pro- 
gress, and  led  geologists  of  a  past  generation  to  propose  many  un- 
»UDd  theories  which  have  since  been  abandoned.  When  first  the 
earth's  past  history  was  said  to  have  occupied  a  hundred  million 
vats  or  more,  theologians  natiirally  took  fright  at  the  apparent 
beterodoxy.  The  controversy  between  geology  and  Genesis  has, 
bowever,  assumed  a  new  aspect  beneath  the  able  pens  of  Hugh 
Mler,  Dr.  Dawson"  and  others,  who  have  freely  abandoned  the 
liUral  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  '  day.'  In  the  following  pages 
te  shall  assume  the  title-deeds  of  the  geologist  to  have  been  proved 
which  constitute  him  the  millionaire  of  time. 

We  scarcely  speak  with  a  due  regard  to  accuracy  when  we  call 
uijnatiural  agent '  destructive,'  for  what  the  forces  of  nature  destroy 
•ith  one  hand  they  reconstruct  with  the  other.  Such  is  conspicu- 
uuily  the  case  with  water  in  all  its  varying  forms  :  rain,  running 
rtreams,  glaciers,  and  ocean  waves.  Its  effect  ia  to  remove  from 
"He  place  to  another,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  If,  then, 
itarting  with  Kingsley's  instructive  gutter,  we  go  to  some  rivulet 
iwollen  and  turbid  with  rain,  we  may  measure  for  ourselves  the 
Itanaporting  power  of  water.  A  gallon  of  such  turbid  water,  if  left 
ttamling  till  it  gets  clear,  will  liave  a  certain  amount  of  sediment 
at  the  bottom.  This  will  be  our  unit.  It  will  then  be  a  matter 
uf  simple  multiplication  to  ascertain  how  much  sediment  is  wafted 
^t  us  in  a  minute.  From  this  we  can  further  reckon  the  whole 
Wiount  for  each  rainy  day.  We  can  then  go  on  to  calculate  the  drain- 
igeof  a  country,  a  nation,  a  continent,  the  world.  Nor  ia  it  only 
Ihe  rainy  days  which  do  the  work,  though  they  do  the  most  of  it. 
The  process  never  entirely  ceasea.  The  river  is,  day  and  night  and 
fwever,  urging  the  particles  forward,  sweeping  the  sand  along  its 
ltd,  occasionally  giving  tlie  boulders  another  and  yet  another  turn 
l>iit  always  in  the  same  direction.  Frost  with  its  myriad  fine 
vsdgeB  helps  it  by  breaking  up  the  rocks  and  soils,  and  thus  facili- 

*  'TheTertimony  of  liia  Bocks,'  lijHiigb  Miliir,  '  Arehaia'  and  other  works  by 
Dt.  Dawson.  F.R.S.,  Principnl  of  M'GJIl  Cullogf.  MontroAl,  Cooiidii. 
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tut  in;;  (li(*ir  rcMiioval  by  rain.  The  glacier  helps  it  by  rasping  the 
sidrs  and  |)h)n^hin^  iho  l)Gd  of  its  channel.  In  a  word,  it  is  only 
a  (pifslion  of  time  how  soon  the  river  would  bear  its  native  moiin- 
taini^  upon  its  Inxsoni,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea; — only  a  question 
of  time  )u)w  soon  (if  no  counterbalancing  forces  existed)  rain, 
rivers,  and  sea  eomhiniHl  would  pare  do>vn  all  the  earth's  protaber- 
anees,  and  hurv  them  KMieath  a  universal  ocean. 

And  (he  sea  itself?  Next  to  the  act  ion  of  rain  and  rivers  comes 
the  j;na\ving  elVeet  of  eoast  waves.  The  wave  thunders  against  the 
eIitV„  whieh  mooks  its  seemingly  impotent  rage  by  dashing  it 
lv)ek>vard  in  a  eloud  of  tlv\m  and  spray,  but  it  returns  again  and 
agaiti  to  the  eharge  until  persistency  wins  the  day.  The  east 
e*v\st  of  KnghuuK  whieh  has  tor  centuries  been  fast  yielding  to  the 
attaeks  of  the  iiermau  Oooan,  furnishes  Sir  C.  Lyell  with  the  ma- 
jority of  his  illustrations  in  the  interesting  chapters*  upon  theaction 
of  tides  and  currents.  That  eminent  geologist  tells  us  how  towns 
and  villagt^s,  markixl  l\v  name  in  old  maps,  now  lie  fathoms  deep 
Iv^r.eaih  the  waves.  In  one  oast\  which  came  imder  his  notice, 
hous«s  had  within  :l:e  memv'^ry  of  liviVig  men  stood  upon  a  cliff  fifty 
t\v:  V.i::V.,  bu:  i:i  \  ss  tV.an  half  a  oi  nti;rv  houses  and  cliff  were  all 
ers:v./.\v,,  av.d  se,^  water  d«vp  tr.vM*.^h  ;o  flc^at  a  frigate  occupied 
:V.o'"7  >':;\  As  :r.r.v.v  as  twe'i>o  oV.:;roht-<,  each  farther  landward 
:>.'.v.  :V.e  'a>:,  >.;*.\i^  :\vv.  :*.:;*:  ii:  v^r.e  ruris::.  and  all  but  one  have 
K\v.  >'Ar.V..^we,;  v.v  :  v  :V.e  SiS.     Cr.v.rohYrvr,is  have  consequentlv 

•  >  «  •■   *..^«..>.' *,.>    .  ..»*;>»  ...:    O*  .  .«>;>  «^M^     MkC*trH«ll?    11a*  IHK 

»  -.   '•  -•>-  » • .  i  ..    4^ ,,* » ;  ^  ;i ««...('..  ji«r.»T  »  V  fcUr  Ilue>       OIF 

K:\- .  ■  :  -s^  -.v.  K:  V.:,  iv.  ".  S  * ' .  Av.,:  S'  r.;::v.  r; v.flv  i2:uif^  to  a  scene 
."::*.::;••"  ".  .  V.;^«  .,*'s,  *.• '  ■.;..,  *;.,*  S-*.  >^  *.  "v;.:r:v-?.  T*:iz.:5  on  that  coast 
:v  ^::  :'    .  sv^u' >   •-     "' f  ^-•,'. . :  »v.r,'.   .:"  i  r.-.:-:u?  sr  rev.  under- 

:::  :. .-•^- ■...-.  .\  s;-     v^    -  ;.  y,  r. :.  v:  :"■:  :•  :T-:';r:.nT5^  ini  l^E^ring 

^-'     ..  V.  •*,:.-.•  V.    "•::->:■:..,':;•  :':■:•   v;;v;.:»"    .•:. "  one 

>^'.>^,     :■*  \^r:::  %-.>  .o-.T^r^:^,  ::.  I  ■•":■.><  r:;r^:r>tc:  w:fc5  ready 

^    ^  ^  ^^*-^->    -.:'  >.  .^  i  \,r:\>r.:T.i  "\  ;...  \  :.:.   f  "riff-  *  iT  tn 

:,*  ::■.    t.-»:t.'.»-     .:  -  >.c:'.'  •..■:..'.ss.r..r'; -'  i  :■■  r.r-..^  "i-^-i:  -Tieper- 

TTo.:'.'-:'.  ■   .1"  :  \.v..  ,.^  ,".,.:.:.;■:  •>^'  ;  ••;  •  ,  ■■:   , :"  -:-...Hi:."  . ■:  •  lb*  impo- 
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sad  wmth-eaBtern  coasts  of  England  leads  to  some  interesting 
■peealationa  in  regard  to  the  past.  It  poiota  to  the  probability  of 
the  tradition  which  makes  the  Good wn  Sands  take  their  name 
(rom  Earl  Goodwin,  the  father  of  Harold,  whose  estates  shortly 
before  the  Conqueet  are  supposed  to  have  extended  aa  far  eeaward 
as  the  Bite  of  that  dangerous  sand-bank.  So  also  a  ridge  of  sand  . 
running  across  the  Straits  of  Dover  is  thought  to  he  the  last  remnant 
of  an  isthmus  about  six  miles  broad,  which  may,  before  the  days  of 
Csfar,  have  connected  Britain  with  Gaul.' 

Txmking  at  such  things  as  these,  we  are  apt  at  first  sight  to 
imagine  that,  as  re-modelling  agents,  sea  waves  must  he  more 
powerful  than  rivers.  That  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
drainage  system  of  a  country,  spreading  as  it  does  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  land,  is  in  reality  the  more  effective  though  less 
conspicuous  agent,  both  reason  and  observation  show.  The  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  {to  take  one  notable  instance)  is  computed  to 
oover  an  area  of  from  1 2,300  to  1 3,600  square  miles,  f  All  this  of 
nnrse  represents  a  commensurate  waste  of  the  soil  and  highlands 
of  the  American  continent.  Professor  Geikie  reckons  this  great 
rirer  to  be  still  bearing  mud  into  the  sea  at  a  rate  of  between  three 
ind  four  hundred  million  tons  annually ;  and  from  this  and  from 
nmilar  statistics  he  calculates  that,  before  the  aea  could  eat  away 
More  than  a  mere  marginal  strip  from  the  shores  of  Europe, 
the  whole  of  that  continent  might  be  washed  into  the  ocean  by 
'atmoEpberic  denudation  ; '  J — in  other  words,  by  min,  frost,  and 
liters. 

Ilain,  moreover,  acts  chemically  as  well  as  mechanically,  and  by 
mans  of  the  acids  which  it  contains  dissolves  various  mineral  sub- 
■taaces  out  of  the  rocks.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  rivers 
bfcome  carriers  of  other  things  besides  such  sohds  as  aaud  and 
•ill.  Analysts  are  apt  now  and  then  to  give  us  unpleasant  sur- 
piuet,  and  to  tell  us  that  the  sparkling  water,  clear  as  crystal, 
•tieh  we  are  drinking  in  the  fond  belief  that  it  is  as  pure  a?  it 
Inks,  contains  various  unsavoury  and  unsanitary  ingredients.  But, 
Wdes  these  objectionable  contents,  they  will  probably  name  others 
of  greater  or  less  virtue,  as  magnesia,  silica,  potash,  soda,  iron, 
Htne.  All  are  alike  invisible,  or,  in  other  words, '  in  solution ; '  and 
liey  occur  in  proportionately  small  quantities,  But  when  we  con- 
■ider  the  number  and  volume  of  the  rivers  which  are  for  ever  dis- 
charging  their  contents  into  the  sea,  it  will  be  evident  that  large 

•  L7>U'i  '  Principlos  of  Geology.'    Clinp.  XX.  ]i.  632. 
t  Ilwl.     Chap.  XJX.  p.  454. 

*  -The  Geotogy  of  Englnod  and  Waloa.'  l.j  H.  It.  WoudwnrJ. 
'    ~  1  mod  ScmBiy,  p.  3S2,  fbot-aote. 
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quantities  of  mineral  matter  must  be  thus  removed.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  sea  owes  its  saltness  mainly  to  the  fresh  water  that 
runs  into  it ;  for  the  fresh  water  itself  is  carried  away  again  by 
evaporation,  leaving  the  salts  behind.  Some  notion  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  invisible  mineral  matter  thus  carried  into  the  sea 
may  be  gathered  from  Professor  Prestwicli's  calculation  that  the 
Thames  alone  discharges  annually  548,230  tons  of  it,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  a  ton  a  minute.*  Among  the  substances  thus  being 
continually  carried  into  the  sea  in  solution,  lime,  dissolved  out 
of  limestone  or  chalk  rocks,  is  one  of  the  most  general  and 
abundant. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  our  south  coast  we  find  chalk  cliffs 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  But  on  closer  examination  we  shall  see  that 
the  soft  white  chalk  is  parted  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  by  lines  of 
black,  grotesquely  shaped  flints.  We  shall  be  approximating  the 
truth  if  we  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  clift'  is  chalk,  or  nearly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  the  other  tenth  is  flint,  or  nearly  pure 
silica.  The  two  substances,  so  utterly  distinct  in  their  composition, 
are  very  generally  found  associated  together.  Beneath  such  a  cliff 
the  beach  will  be  found  to  consist  of  flint  shingle  alone,  no  longer 
grotesquely  shaped,  but  broken  up  and  rounded.  We  learn, 
therefore,  that  the  sea,  in  forming  the  beach,  has  washed  nine- 
ten  tlis  of  the  former  cliff  into  its  vast  alembic,  for  tides  and  currents 
to  distribute  as  tliey  may. 

But  while  waves  make  their  breaches  in  our  characteristic 
white  cliffs,  and  rivers  bear  our  chalk  downs  into  the  sea.  Nature 
has  prepared  elsewhere  a  balance  and  a  counterpoise.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  tiny  microscopic  animals,  for  the  most  part 
those  known  as  '  globigerina?,'  are  building  up  much  such  another 
chalk  bed  with  their  limy  sliell  cases,  and  in  mucli  the  same  way, 
apparently,  as  our  chalk  downs  were  built  ages  ago.  And 
curiously  enough  the  orthodox  accompaniment  of  flint  is  again 
forthcoming,  supplied  by  minute  siliceous  animals  and  algse, 
known  respectively  as  *  radiolarians '  and  *  diatoms.'  What  seer 
will  foretell  the  destiny  of  the  Atlantic  *  ooze,'  the  Albion  of  the 
future  ? 

Limestone  rocks,  under  wliich  head  we  include  marble,  have 
originated  in  more  ways  than  one ;  but  as  the  commonest  and  most 
typical  varieties  are  largely  composed  of  coral,  we  shall  find,  in 
the  coral  islands  and  reefs  of  the  present,  an  illustration  of  the 
conditions  under  which  for  the  most  part  they  came  into  existence. 
Turning,  then,  our  backs  upon  the  noisy  limestone  quarry,  where 

♦  '  Chemical  Action  in  its  Geological  Aspect/  by  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 
'Science  Oossip,'  January  J 879. 
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pickaxe,  crowbar,  and  dynamite  are  doing  their  best  to  demolish 
the  edifice,  we  must  go  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  to  see 
how  it  was  built.* 

Living  corals  are  found  at  various  depths,  but  the  true  reef- 
builders,  with  whom  we  are  now  especially  concerned,  work  at  or 
near  the  surface,  and  are  not  found  in  a  live  state  in  water  deeper 
than  150  feet.  It  is  evident,then,  that,  where  the  floor  of  the  sea  is 
rising,  no  great  results  are  to  be  expected,  for  the  zoophyte,  build- 
ing in  shallow  water,  will  soon  reach  the  surface,  where  the  work 
must  necessarily  stop.  With  such  a  reef,  however,  fringing  the 
shore,  all  coral-building  must  begin.  But  if  the  area  be  one  of 
slow  subsidence,  the  zoophytes  will  continue  building  upwards, 
keeping  pace  with  the  downward  motion  of  the  land.  And  this 
is  exactly  what  has  occurred  over  large  oceanic  areas,  which  are 
far  more  frequently  areas  of  subsidence  than  of  the  reverse.  If, 
then,  the  shore  which  the  reef  is  fringing  be  that  of  a  continent 
or  of  a  large  island,  a  'barrier  reef  will  result.  That  is  to  say, 
two  things  will  happen.  The  corals  will  continue  to  build 
vertically,  forming  by  the  dissolution  of  their  debris  a  cement 
which  binds  the  whole  into  a  mass  of  solid  limestone ;  and  from 
this  ridge  or  reef  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  as  it  sinks,  will 
recede,  leaving  an  ever-widening  strait  between  itself  and  the  reef. 
Thus  grew  the  great  barrier  reef  oflF  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  1,100  miles  in  length,  and  attaining  in  places  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles  from  the  mainland. 

If  now  we  transfer  this  same  process  to  a  reef  fringing  a  small 
insular  rock,  we  shall  see  the  origin  of  that  peculiar  feature  of 
tropical  seas,  the  roughly  circular  reef,  enclosing  a  lagoon.  The 
zoophytes,  which  begin  their  work  around  the  base  of  the  rock, 
continue  it  upwards  as  the  rock  sinks,  until  at  last  the  highest 
peak  of  the  former  island  disappears  beneath  the  waves,  and  its 
position  is  only  indicated  by  a  diadem  of  coral.  .  Sometimes  it 
happens  that,  after  masses  of  coral  have  been  thus  accumulated, 
the  downward  motion  of  the  sea  bottom  is  exchanged  for  one  of 
local  upheaval,  and  coral  islands  stand  revealed.  Thus  grew  the 
Maldive  and  Laccadive  islands  and  many  others.  Built  up  they 
are  by  these  tiny  artificers,  who  thrive  amid  the  storms,  building 
faster  upon  a  windward  than  on  a  leeward  shore,  and  rearing  their 
edifices  in  defiance  of  the  ponderous  breakers  of  the  open  ocean, 
before  which  a  coast  of  granite  would  yield. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  those  subterranean  forces 
which  counterbalance  the  levelling  eSect  of  those  upon  the  surface. 
We  have  seen  that  disintegrated  rock  matter,  when  swe^t  into 

•  Xjei/'s 'Pnnciples  of  Geology;    Chap.'XIAX. 
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'  the  ocean,  is  not  Btrictly  speaking  destroyed.  On  the  contrai7,it 
goes  to  form  new  beds  of  sandstone,  clay,  or  elate.  But  to  ill 
intents  and  purposes  it  might  as  well  have  been  annihilated,  if  it 
Were  destined  to  remain  for  ever  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
Atlantic  '  ooze,'  it  is  true,  is  a  new  chalk  bed,  but  it  is  not  yet  \ 
terreatrial  surface.  And  even  coral  islands  n-ould  never,  by  the 
sole  work  of  the  zoophytes,  rise  above  sea  level.  But  for  the 
nether  fires  and  their  associated  phenomena,  dry  land  would  in  the 
course  of  time  cease  to  be. 

Earthquakes,  it  is  well  known,  Iiave  often  sunk  tracts  of  land 
beneath  the  sea,  and  have  as  often  raised  others  permanently  to  i 
great  height.  A  single  shock  seldom  changes  the  level  more  tliM 
a  few  feet,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  successive  shocks,  iritli 
intervals  of  repose  of  greater  or  less  duration,  is  well  seen  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  which  has  been  raised  by  this  means  sevei^al  hundred 
feet.  In  this  case  the  upraised  marine  sediment  shows,  by  ll»  : 
traces  of  man'.s  handicraft  imbedded  in  it,  that  eighty  feet  at  leait  ' 
have  been  upheaved  since  the  advent  of  semi-civilised  man. 

To  the  enormous  results  of  volcanic  action  all  Oceania  testifiWi 
for  the  oceanic  islands  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  of  recent 
volcanic  origin.  Even  the  coral  island  must  have  had  a  nuclaB 
of  rock  for  the  zoophyte  to  build  upon,  and  such  nucleus  would 
generally  be  formed  of  volcanic  rajitter.  We  are  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  measure  the  powers  of  volcanoes  by  such  catastrophes  w 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  or  by  the  prodigious  discharges  oflavi 
and  boiling  mud  which  have  been  recorded  in  Iceland,  Mexico,  or 
Java,  And  truly  prodigious  these  have  sometimes  been  :  Shaptir 
Jokiil,  for  instance,  in  the  former  island,  is  reported  to  have  sent 
forth  in  the  year  1783  two  streams  of  molten  rock,  whose  unit^ 
length  was  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and  whose  breadth,  where  the 
nature  of  the  ground  permitted  it  to  spread,  amounted  to  seven* 
twelve,  or  even  fifteen  miles."  But  what  is  this  compared  with  tho 
birth-throes  of  a  continent  ?  In  the  clusters  of  islands  whidi 
throng  the  southern  seas  we  see  but  partial  traces  of  what  suV 
marine  volcanoes  have  at  intervals  piled  up  over  areas  as  large  as 
those  of  continents  now  existing.  Surely,  then,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  speak  of  the  birth-throes  of  a  continent !  We  venture  <ni 
DO  prophecy.  The  potential  continent  may  be  stifled  in  the  birtli, 
or  may  come  to  maturity.  But  it  is  quite  a  possible  contingency 
that  the  Polynesian  area  might  hereafter  he  upraised,  the  islands 
in  that  case  spreading,  growing,  and  uniting,  until  something  like 
the  present  Malayan  Archipelago,  that  type  of  Europe  in  iti 
•  Ljelfs  '  Pfipciples  of  Geologj.'     Chap.  XXVII.  p.  61. 
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infiuicy,*  would  be  realised.  Then  further  upheavals  in  far  distant 
time  might  make  it  a  continent  indeed,  ready  to  take  its  place  in 
eosmical  economy,  when  Europe  shall  have  sunk  into  a  watery 
fpave.  Doubtless  it  is  a  dream,  but,  like  many  another  dream,  it 
is  the  oflfispring  of  the  images  of  the  past.  It  is  thus,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, that  some,  at  least,  of  existing  continents  have  struggled  into 
being. 

The  elevation  and  subsidence  of  land  on  a  large  scale  is  a 
tiibject  which  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Darwin: 
*The  great  oceans,'  he  says, '  are  still  mainly  areas  of  subsidence ; 
the  great  archipelagoes  still  areas  of  oscillation  of  level,  and  the 
continents  areas  of  elevation.'  '  Our  continents,'  he  adds, '  seem 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  preponderance,  during  many  oscillations 
of  level,  of  the  force  of  elevation.'! 

That  in  our  own  country,  as  in  most  others,  there  have  been 
great  fluctuations  of  level  even  in  the  latest  of  geological  ages,  is 
easily  shown.  The  submerged  forests  which  fringe  our  coasts  in 
many  places  tell  unmistakably  of  a  higher  level  in  time  past ; 
while  the  remains  of  sea  beaches  thirty  feet  above  the  present  tide- 
mark,  as  plainly  chronicle  a  lower  one.  Nor  are  these  by  any 
means  the  fullest  evidences  of  oscillation  of  which  Britain  can 
boast.  Clear  proof  exists  that  the  time  was  when  the  highlands 
<^  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland  stood  forth  as  rocks  amid  a 
firOzen  sea  which  covered  the  lowlands.  And  equally  clear  is  the  proof 
that  at  another  time  the  land  was  upraised  so  high  that  England, 
Ireland,  and  France,  or  rather  the  areas  which  are  now  known  by 
those  names,  were  all  united  together.  Then,  as  some  think,  a 
gteat  river  flowed  northward  along  what  is  now  the  bed  of  the 
German  Ocean,  having  the  Thames  and  the  Ehine  for  its  co- 
tributaries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but 
that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speakiug,  a  river  whose  dimen- 
sions must  have  been  considerable,  and  whose  tributaries  were  the 
Avon  and  the  Stour,  wound  its  wandering  course  where  now  the 
Solent  forms  an  arm  of  the  sea.  j: 

*  *  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Oodwin  Austen  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  with  its  numerous  large  islands,  separated  by  wide  and  shallow  seas, 
ptobably  represents  the  former  state  of  Europe,  when  most  of  our  formations  were 
aflenmiilating.'    Darwin's  '  Origin  of  Species/    Chap.  IX.  p.  290. 

'  Oeology  teaches  us  that  the  present  continents  have  been  formed  by  the  union 
of  large  pr»-existing  islands.*  Lyell's  'Principles  of  Geology.'  Chap.  XXXIX. 
P.S67. 

t  Darwin's  '  Origin  of  Species/    Chap.  IX.  p.  309. 

X  This  and  several  other  contemporary  physical  features,  which  have  since  under- 
gofte  Tift  alterations,  if  not  entire  removal,  are  described  by  Mr.  James  Geikie.    For 
inatance,  he  tells  us  that  there  was  at  that  period  a  range  of  chfllk  dorvxa  «>\x%\j!\)C\tl<^ 
all  over  tba  now  marine  area  between  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  0[Vd  '£k««dX«a,    V^*1\a 
€hmt  Ic0  Age/ pp,  444-448,) 
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All  this  is  but  the  yesterday  of  geology.  It  is  therefore  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  i^pron- 
imate  its  antiquity  in  actual  years ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add  that  no  precise  estimate  can  be  given,  and  that  those  which 
have  been  attempted  are  widely  at  variance  with  each  other. 

But  perhaps  the  aggregate  of  change  which  oscillations  of  level, 
assisted  by  rain,  frost,  and  sea,  can  effect,  is  most  strikingly  brought 
home  to  us  when  we  contemplate  our  great  mountain  ranges. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  geological  time  into  three  main  portions. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  the  last  of  these,  the  '  Tertiary ' 
(and  now  we  go  backward  in  time  beyond  any  possible  computa* 
tion  in  years,  even  of  the  most  conjectural  kind),  the  clay  beds 
around  London  were  deposited  in  the  sea.*  That  sea  might  have 
been  about  a  hundred  fathoms  in  depth,  and  was  probably  not  fiir 
from  land,  being  off  the  mouth  of  a  mighty  river  which  then 
flowed  from  West  to  East  at  or  near  to  the  51st  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. At  that  time  the  world  had  no  Alps,  no  Pyrenees,  no 
Himalayas.  It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  no  portions  of  the 
rocks  of  which  those  ranges  consist  had  then  come  into  ezistence, 
for  parts  of  them  are  of  older  date ;  but  that  mountains  they  had 
not  begun  to  be.  Nor  is  this  adequately  stating  the  case ;  for 
when  the  deposition  of  the  London  clay  was  a  thing  completed, 
sott  sediment  had  yet  to  be  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
which  has  since  been  turned  into  hard  stone,  and  stands  now  high 
upraised  upon  all  those  great  old-world  ranges. 

We  have  been  told  that  *  many  a  hero  lived  before  Agamem^ 
non,'  but  that  all  such  died  ^  unwept '  and  unsung  because  in  those 
dim  ages  of  myth  and  marvel  there  was  no  *  gifted  bard '  to  immor- 
talise them.  With  equal  truth  might  it  be  said  that  many  a 
mountain  reared  its  snow-clad  peak  into  the  sky  before  Mont 
Blanc  or  Mount  Everest  raised  its  dripping  crest  above  the 
waves,  but  tliat,  for  want  of  a  contemporary  surveyor  to  map  them, 
we  know  nothing  about  their  elevations  and  not  much  about  their 
sites.  What,  then,  are  mountains  ?  Grand  as  they  appear  to  us 
pigmy  mortals,  they  have  been  described  as  *  wrinkles'  upon  the 
cooling  and  contracting  crust  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
have  been  compared  to  the  wrinkles  upon  the  cooling  and  contract- 
ing skin  of  a  baked  apple.  And  though  there  are  those  nowadays 
who  warn  us  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  mountain  ranges  cannot 
be  thus  comprised  in  a  nutshell,  and  that  the  comparative  hardness 
of  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  may  be  the  principal 
reason  why  mountains  stand  forth  in  relief  above  the  plains,  yet 
folds  and  wrinkles  in  a  literal  sense  they  very  commonly  are. 

»  •  Tho  Geology  of  England  and  Wales/  b^  11.  B.  \Vood.^?v.Td,  ^.  1i66. 
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When  the  poet  sang,  in  reference  to  Ocean, '  Time  writes  no 
wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow,*  he  uttered  a  profound  truth.  Time 
writes  no  wrinkles  on  Ocean,  but  he  writes — ay,  and  rubs  out 
again,  also — full  many  a  wrinkle  on  land. 

Mountains,  whether  they  owe  their  form  to  folds  in  the  rocks 
or  to  other  causes,  are  in  any  case  mere  trifling  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  outer  film,- when  they  are  relatively  considered.  They  are 
subject  to  incessant  atmospheric  waste,  and  to  oscillations  of  level, 
slow  but  sure.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  they  have  appeared 
in  some  places  and  disappeared  in  others  before  the  wand  of  Time 
the  magician.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  our  present  conti- 
nents indicate  what  have  been  the  chief  land  centres  for  an  enor- 
mous period,  but  Time  in  the  meanwhile  has  so  moulded  their 
contours  and  varied  their  elevations,  that  snowy  ranges  now  rear 
their  heads  where  formerly  Ocean  reigned,  and  billows  now  roll  over 
all  that  remains  of  the  cloud-capped  mountains  of  the  past. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  in  part.  The  rise  of  our  mountain 
ranges  in  later  geological  time  is  a  fact  capable  of  the  most  positive 
proof.  A  little  reflection  will  also  show  that  the  converse  of  this, 
the  subsidence  and  decay  of  mountain  ranges,  must  have  taken 
place  simultaneously.  In  order  to  make  this  clearer  we  will  in 
imagination  return  once  more  to  that  great  river  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  we  owe  our  London  Clay. 

When  we  do  so  there  rises  before  us  a  picture  whose  colours 
are  &ded  with  age,  and  many  of  whose  features  are  erased.  But 
we  may  distinguish  the  broad  bosom  of  a  stream  which,  stretching 
like  a  band  of  silver  beneath  the  genial  skies,  divides  green 
savannahs,  where  floinrish  the  palm  and  other  trees  of  tropical  or 
8ub -tropical  form.  Strange  quadrupeds,  which  no  zoologic£d  collec- 
tion of  our  day  will  enable  us  to  identity,  browse  upon  herbage 
unknown  to  the  herbarium  of  Kew.  Among  the  former  we  note 
one  whose  nearest  living  representative  would  be  the  American 
tapir.  Aquatic  birds,  whose  beaks  are  armed  with  teeth,  circle  in 
Ae  air  or  dive  beneath  the  water.  Land  birds,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Australian  emu,  but,  unlike  the  emu,  powerful 
birds  of  flight,  soar  above  the  plain.*  Seaward  the  turtle  crawls 
up  the  coast  to  deposit  her  eggs.  On  the  sun-baked  mud-flats 
bask  surfeited  crocodiles ;  while  the  small  fry  and  crustaceans  of 

*  Mr.  W.  H.  Shrubsole,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Sheppey,' 
published  in  the  *  Guide  to  Sheerness  on  the  Sea  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,'  tells  us 
that  this  bird  was  formerly  known  as  Lithomis  Emuinus,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  emu ;  and  that  Professor  Owen  has  lately  re-uamed  it  Argillornis  lou^- 
penniB,  because  its  remains  show  it  Ui  hare  been  a  powerful  b\id  oi  ^\^\./  «\:&xi!^\^^ 
peAApB  nx  feet  high, ' 
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the  estuary  have  assuredly  a  bad  time  of  it  &mid  a  host  of  sbaxla 
and  sundry  veritable  sea-serpents,  described  as  being  about  thirteen 
feet  long.* 

But  the  point  which  especially  concerns  us  is  this : — ^A  river  of 
such  volume  could  be  no  mere  insular  stream.  Grreat  zivers.demaDd 
great  continental  watersheds.  Mountains,  then,  must  certainly  be 
supposed  to  lie  somewhere  to  the  westward  wheve  the  river  has  its 
source.  Moreover,  the  sand  of  its  bed  is  such  as  a  granite  range 
might  supply.  But  where,  we  ask,  are  now  these  granitic  high- 
lands? To  our  < where?'  echo  answers  'where,*  nor  does  any 
other  voice  reply  but  the  thunder  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  scream 
of  the  sea-gull  in  those  directions  in  which  we  naturally  look.  M 
that  can  be  offered  is  fair  and  reasonable  conjecture.  Nor  doesanj 
hypothesis  seem  more  probable  than  that  which  Mr.  J.  Starkie 
Gardner  has  lately  proposed.!  It  may  be  (he  says)  that  we  see  some 
of  the  remnants  and  worn  foundations  of  such  a  mountain  range  in 
the  granites  of  Brittany,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  sea- 
girt rocks  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  Scilly. 

We  would  repeat,  in  concluding,  that  the  above  remarks  have 
reference  only  to  the  later  portion  of  that  time  of  which  geologj 
treats.  But  even  this  takes  us  back  to  a  period  long  cycles  eie 
the  war-whoop  of  the  savage  had  distm*bed  the  echoes,  or  his  wig- 
wam had  been  planted  on  the  soil.  It  takes  us  back  to  a  period, 
since  which  the  busy  finger  of  Time  has  slowly  accumulated  sodi 
enormous  results,  that  the  grandest  natural  features  have  been 
altered  beyond  all  identification,  or  completely  swept  away. 
Though  we  search  the  whole  world  over,  we  shall  now  find  scarcely 
a  plant  or  an  animal  which  bears  more  than  an  imperfect  resem- 
blance to  those  that  flourished  in  the  age  of  the  London  day. 
CUmates  have  varied  within  the  same  areas  from  at  least  sub-tropi- 
cal heat  to  the  extreme  of  Arctic  cold.  Hills  have  been  levelled, 
valleys  filled,  and  coast-lines  limned  afresh.  The  snowy  range  and 
the  submarine  depression  have  exchanged  places.  Earth's  solid 
moniunents,  which,  placed  in  the  bold  foreground  of  the  present, 
seem  framed  to  endure  for  ever,  have  melted  away  in  the  long  per- 
spective, till  they  vanished  like  a  summer  cloud.  But  the  same 
throughout  the  ages,  changeless  in  the  midst  of  change,  are  night 
with  its  mutely  eloquent  canopy  of  stars,  and  the  wild  wave  whose 
plaintive  monotone  is  the  requiem  of  the  worlds  that  have  been. 

WILLIAM   DOWKES. 

♦  •  The  Geology  of  England  and  Wales/  by  H.  B.  Woodward,  p.  266. 
t  '  How  were  the  Eocenes  of  England  formed  ? '  by  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  F.GJS. 
'Popular  Science  Beview/  July  1878. 


9^  ^oincjEe  anb  l^untj^  of  t^t  ^tahan  ^l^ottst* 


X.—PARINI. 

BI  T.   IDOLPHUS 


tox  the  death  of  Taaso  ia  1595  to  the  birth  of  Parini  in  1729  is 
period  of  134  years,  during  which  long  lapse  of  time  we  have 
found  one  name  to  be  added  to  oilt  tiiuall  and  select  gallery. 
bt  that  the  names  of  versifiers  in  ever-increasing  abundance 
ly  not  be  found  by  the  dozen  in  the  pages  of  the  literaiy 
btoriaas — of  Tiraboschi,  of  Quadrio,  and  of  Arcadian  Crescimbeni 
i-and  in  the  case  of  many  of  them  their  forgotten  volumes  on  the 
bsty  ehelves  of  old  libraries.  Their  '  homes '  were  the  utterly 
iieventful  ancestral  palaces  in  cities  sunk  in  the  leaden  repose  of 
espotiams  well  established  and  no  longer  fearful  of  constant 
^ution,  and  their  '  haunts '  the  innumerable  '  academies '  which 
pung  up  in  every  one  of  Italy's  hundred  cities,  and,  under  the 
Wtinconceivably  absurd  appellations,  formed  the  delight  and  sole 
Kopatiou  of  a  generation  lapsed  into  the  very  quintessence  of 
iibljedom.  No  poets  I  Why, '  poetry '  was  the  main  occupation 
"  the  genteel  world  in  that  phase  of  its  existence ;  and  every 
pitleman  gave  whatever  homa  could  be  spared  from  the  due 
nltivatton  of  his  wig  and  the  proper  management  of  his  snuff- 
\Bi,  ind  the  arduous  and  very  absorbing  duties  of  his  posi- 
ts a  cavalier  servente,  to  the  making  of  versee.  But 
ioaf^  the  ways  and  habits  of  society  in  the  Italian  cities  during 
bt  de&d  time  are  very  far  from  uninteresting  or  unprofitable 
tjects  of  inquiry,  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  any  of  the  indivi- 
nl  Kves  of  which  that  society  was  composed  could  be  made 
■tBresting  to  readers  of  this  so  intensely  different,  so  diametrically 
fpoaed  time  and  clime. 

Skipping  over,  then,  that  dead-low-wat«r  period  of  the 
iRuteenth  century,  we  come  to  a  time  the  dissolving  influences 
nl  destructive  processes  of  which  were  of  hopeful  augury  only 
it  io  far  that  they  cleared  the  ground  for  future  building  up.  As 
ki  as  the  livers  in  that  time  were  concerned  (confining  our 
ttaerratioos  to  the  nations  of  Latin  stock),  it  was,  perhaps,  a  worse 
time  than  the  previous  dead-low-waler  time;  or  at  least,  if  it 
natained  new  possibilities  for  a  small  number  of  the  choicest 
tpntM,  it  was  euch  for  the  peruke-  and  broadclotii-wearing  world. 
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And  the  social  system  into  which  our  Parini  was  bom  laboured 
under  additional  disadvantages,  derived  from  the  circumstanoee  of 
its  immediately  previous  political  history. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Milan  was  -still  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  large  degree  Spanish;  and  it  was  thifl 
society,  the  Spanish  foundations  of  which  were  heaving  with  the 
new  French  leaven,  while  it  was  kept  in  material  order  by  the 
strong  but  not  oppressive  hand  of  an  Austrian  governor,  which 
formed  the  subject-matter  that  inspired  Parini's  muse. 

Parini  was  born,  in  1729,  at  the  village  of  Bosisio,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Pusiano.  The  lake,  if  not  perhaps  the  village,  will 
be  readily  found  in  the  map  about  half-way  between  Como  and 
Lecco,  and  some  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Milan.  Bosisio  is  a 
large  and  important  village  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  in  a 
lovely  position  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  accompany  either 
branch  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  even  to  the  outlets  where  they  open 
to  give  course  to  their  waters  athwart  the  vast  plains  of  Lombardy. 
There  is  enough  of  romantic  beauty  about  the  position  to  tempt 
one  to  indulge  in  banalitea  about  the  influences  of  it  on  the 
development  of  the  poet's  genius  and  the  like ;  but  this  would  be 
attributing  transalpine  nineteenth-centiury  ideas  and  capabilities 
to  a  southern  eighteenth-century  temperament,  in  a  thoroughly 
misleading  fashion.  Parini,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  and 
contemporaries,  had  not  the  slightest  admiration  or  conception  of 
any  '  beauties  of  nature,'  save  such  as  were  by  courtesy  called  such 
in  the  alleys  and  terraces  of '  trim  gardens,'  and  his  muse  was 
essentially  of  the  town,  townlike. 

Nor,  though  he  speaks  in  long-subsequent  years  of  *il  vago 
Eupili  *  mio,'  ^  was  Bosisio  and  its  lovely  neighbourhood  long  a 
^  haunt '  of  our  poet.  His  father  was,  in  Italian  technical  phrase, 
'  benestante ' — that  is  to  say,  one  who  lived  on  his  own  property. 
But  the  property  was  a  very  small  one — only  one  small  farm — and 
the  life  was  no  doubt  such  as  would  not  have  satisfied  a  person  so 
placed  in  other  lands  and  in  more  pushing  and  less  easily 
contented  times.  The  young  Parini,  his  only  son,  showed  at  a 
very  early  age  such  an  aptitude  for  study,  and  such  a  declared 
propensity  to  literature,  that  the  father,  who  had  lived  without 
ambition  for  himself,  became  ambitious  for  his  boy;  and  the 
upshot  was  that  the  family  moved  to  Milan  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  for  the  lad  an  education  such  as  his  native  Bosisio  could 
not  afford  him.  The  hopes  that  were  conceived  from  the  promise 
of  the  hoy's  talent  must  have  been  high ;  for  it  would  seem  that 

*  Eupilus  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Lago  Pusiano. 
^  Za  Vita  Bustka,  ode  to  a  mial  He, 
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the  fiunilj  yentured  its  all  upon  them.     The  poor  b'ttle  ancestral 

&nn  must  have  been  sold  to  render  the  emigration  to  Milan 

possible,  and  with  what  result,  as  far  as  the  dreams  of  fortune  were 

ooDcemed,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  lines,  written  when  the 

proceeds  of  the  farm  were  all  eaten  up  and  gone,  and  the  poor 

scholar  was  left  with  a  widowed  mother  to  support : — 

Ch*  io  possa  morire 
Se  ora  trovo  mi  avere  al  mio  comando 
Un  par  di  soldi  sol,  non  che  due  lire. 

Limosina  di  messe  Dio  sa  quando 
Io  ne  potrd  toccare ;  e  non  c*  ^  un  cane 
Che  mi  tolga  al  mio  stato  miserando. 

La  mia  povera  madre  non  ha  paue 
Se  non  da  me ;  ed  io  non  ho  denaro 
Da  mantenerla  almeno  per  domane — 

which   may    be    Englished,   not  without   loss   of  terseness   and 
expression,  as  may  be  supposed,  as  follows : — 

May  I  die  if  I  know  where  to  turn  for  a  sou, 

Much  less  for  two  francs  that  to-morrow  are  due ; 

And  as  for  the  luck  of  a  mass  to  say, 

God  knows  when  one  may  come  in  my  way ; 

And  of  friends  to  help  I  know  not  one 

To  put  out  a  hand  to  me  under  the  sun. 

My  mother — poor  mother ! — has  none  but  me 

To  stand  between  her  and  misery ; 

And,  unless  from  you  you  let  me  borrow, 

I  have  not  a  crust  to  give  her  to-morrow. 

The  liDes  are  part  of  a  letter  in  verse  to  one  Canon  Agudio,  im- 
ploring the  loan  of  ten  zechins.  Whether  the  application  was 
Boccessfol  or  not  there  is  nothing  to  inform  us ;  nor  have  we  any 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  poor  mother  lived  on  through 
those  days  of  struggle  and  misery  to  see  her  son  famous. 

It  will  be  seen  also  from  the  above  lines  that  Parini  was  in 
orders.  It  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be.  For 
a  penniless  scholar  and  lover  of  literature  no  other  career  was  to 
he  thought  of.  Nor  did  such  a  candidate  for  orders  himself  for  a 
moment  pretend,  nor  did  any  human  being,  lay  or  clerical,  pretend, 
or  expect  him  to  pretend,  that  he  had  any  motive  whatsoever  in 
entering  the  ecclesiastical  career  other  than  the  hope  of  picking 
H>  a  living  by  means  of  some  little  bit  of  preferment. 

His  first  instructors  were  the  Bamabite  monks  of  the  Arcim- 
loldi  College,  who  rapidly  taught  him  a  thorough  and  profound 
eontempt  for  themselves  and  the  whole  system  of  their  teaching. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  his  great  poem,  the  *  Gior- 
sata,*  which  expresses  his  own  reminiscences  of  those  days  at  toe 
CoUegio  Arcimboldi : 

VOL.  XXX1X«    KO,  CUV.  K 
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Ish  i  mesti  della  Dea  Pallade  studi 
Ti  Aon  meno  odiosi.    Awerso  ad  esa 
Troppo  ti  fero  i  gamili  recinti, 
Ove  r  arti  migliori  e  le  sdenze 
Cangiate  in  mostri  e  in  yane  orride  larroy 
Fan  le  capaci  volte  eccheggiar  sempre 
Di  giovanili  atrida.^ 

Sundry  other  intimations  of  the  excessive  cruelty  with  which 
correction  was  too  often  administered  in  those  cloistered  colleges 
may  be  met  with  in  the  writers  of  that  age  and  oouniiy.  'I 
passed,'  says  Corbetta,  ^my  early  years  in  these  schoolfl,  and, 
remembering  the  inhumanity  and  cruelty  of  the  pedants  who 
ruled  in  them,  and  considering  with  pain  the  evil  results  which  I 
have  seen  produced  by  it,  I  am  in  a  position  to  testify  to  the 
accuracy  of  Locke's  assertion,  that  it  is  rarely  the  case  that 
cruelly  chastised  children  become  worthy  men.''  One  Father 
Branda,  who  had  been  Parini's  master,  testified  subsequently  that 
Parini  had  profited  but  little  (as  was,  beyond  all  question,  entirely 
true)  by  his  scholastic  education.  And  here,  extracted  firom  an 
extant  letter  by  him,  is  Parini's  reply  to  his  master's  assertion : — 
*  I  do  not  deny  anything  the  Padre  Branda  says.  It  is  too  tru^ 
that  when  I  frequented  the  schools  near  the  Chm-ch  of  S.  Ales— 
Fandro  [the  CoUegio  Arcimboldi]  I  recompensed  ill  the  anzion.^ 
cares  of  my  poor  parents,  and  attended  but  little  to  what  is  ther^^ 
called  study-  Nevertheless,  although  I  never  was  among  those  a. 
the  top  of  the  class,  I  did  not  any  the  more  for  that  remain  amoi 
the  inglorious  mob  of  dunces  at  the  lx)ttom.  And  I  could  still,  i 
need  were,  show  the  proud  trophies  that  were  decreed  to  me, 
passing  from  one  class  to  another,  by  some  of  the  colleagues  o —  * 
Father  Branda.  It  is  indeed  true  that  he  will  not  find  my  nam^^* 
hung  up  on  the  scholastic  walls,  with  some  ingenious  emblen:::::^^^ 
attached  to  it  and  surroimded  by  a  gilt  frame,  for  my  parent^^* 
never  had  any  money  to  throw  away.' 

In   his  twenty-first  year   he   suffered   from  an  illness   whid^^ 
attacked  his  muscles,  especially  those  of  his  legs,  from  which  h( 

never  entirely  recovered,  suffering  all  his  life  afterwards  from  an 

imperfection  of  walking,  which  showed  itself  in  a  want  of  power  to 
lift  the  foot  in  stepping.     Cantu  insinuated  that  this  was  due  to 

'  *  Nor  are  the  sorrowful  studies  presided  over  by  the  goddess  Pallas  less  odioos 
t")  thee  [liimself  ].  Too  truly  they  were  rendered  hateful  to  thee  by  those  wordy  halls, 
where  the  libenil  arts  and  sciences,  transformed  into  monsters,  and  horrid  empty 
forms,  cause  the  vast  vaults  to  bo  ever  echoing  to  youthful  cries.* 

»  Cit*»d  by  Cantu  in  his  work  on  Parini  and  Lomhardt/  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
p.  92,  where  also  Cantu  himself  bears  his  testimony  to  the  practice  of  eztzexna 
cruelty  in  these  monastic  schools. 
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H  IMM  of  debauchery  in  early  life ;  but  I  find  no  word  in  con-  ^H 

fimution  of  this  in  Parini'si  earlier  biographers,  and  it  does  not  ^| 

teem  at  all  probable  that  such  a  cause  should  have  led  to  such  a  ^| 


imilt.  In  all  other  respects  at  the  time  of  hia  leaving  college 
ud  entering  the  Milanese  world  his  appearance  was  a  remarkably 
prepossessing  one.  '  He  was  stall  of  stature,'  says  Reina, '  with  a 
lu^  and  handsome  forehead,  extremely  vivacious  and  large  hlack 
ejei,  a  nose  approaching  the  aquiline,  and  open  and  nohle  features. 
The  muscles  of  his  face  were  extremely  mobile  and  strongly 
muked,  his  hand  a  mistress  of  elegant  gesture,  and  bis  lips 
shaped  themselves  in  accordance  with  every  movement  of  hia 
mind.  He  had  a  powerful  voice,  sonorous  and  flexible,  a  resolute 
ud  energetic  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  gravity  of  countenance 
frequently  sweetened  by  a  pleasant  smile.' 

'Such  gifts  and  qualities  combined,'  says  Beina  further,  'to 
nnder  him  acceptable  and  sought  for  by  the  great.'  But  such 
BeekiDg  is  a  very  doubtful  benefit  to  a  youni;  man  in  the  position 
of  ParinL  He  was  a  young  abbii,fc,  with  no  means  whatsoever 
of  maintaining  himself,  save  by  such  chance  profits  of  his  pro- 
fession as  were  to  he  picked  up  by  means  of  solicitation  very 
little  to  be  distinguished  from  beggary,  or  by  some  of  the  very 
'o*  occupations  which  were  not  considered  incompatible  with  it. 
One  of  these  was  acting  as  a  scribe.  And  the  first  means  by 
■iiich  he  attempted  to  earn  hia  own  bread  seems  to  have  been  as 
«  coppng  clerk  for  the  lawyers.  It  was  work,  however,  not  only 
very  miserably  paid,  but  very  precarious;  as  Parini  was  doubtless 
experiencing  when  he  wrote  tlie  above-quoted  letter  to  the  Canon 
Agurtio. 

The  social  system  at  Milan  had  not  in  those  days  reached  that 
't^eof  development  in  which  reputation  brings  with  it  a  certain 
OWdicum,  at  all  events,  of  emolument.  It  was  still  possible  for  a 
poet  to  find  himself  famous  and  without  bread.  In  1752,  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Parini's  age,  he  published  a  small  collection  of 
poems  of  no  great  value,  at  Lugano,  with  the  false  date  of  London. 
He  called  himself  Ripano  Eupilino  in  the  title  page,  the  first 
""me  heing  an  anagram  of  Parini,  and  the  second  a  declaration 
•rf  the  district  from  which  he  came,  the  lake  whose  classic  name 
*>«  Eupili.  The  psendonym  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment  of  the  authorship,  but  rather  in 
conformity  with  the  then  prevalent  fashion  among  the  htterati  of 
adopting  some  fantastic  itom  tie  plume.  The  little  work  met 
*iti  an  unexpected  amount  of  success,  productive  of  considerable 
/omatfame),  but  leaving  the  poet's  fame  (hunger)  just  where  it 
,  The  work,  however,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  thr  J 
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'  Trasformati,"  an  academy  at  Milan  who  chose  so  to  call  them* 
selves.  They  gave  him  no  bread,  having  probably  most  of  them 
but  little  to  give ;  but  they  gave  him  so  much  applause  that  the 
more  celebrated  '  Arcadians '  in  far-off  Bome  heard  of  him,  and 
made  him  a  member  of  their  famous  academy.  To  be  an  Ar- 
cadian was  to  have  received  the  most  authentic  hcUlr^mark  of 
poesy  and  recognition  as  a  servant  of  Apollo.  But  few  servants 
have  ever  been  so  badly  paid  as  those  who  served  the  god  in  those 
days  in  Italy.  Fifteen  pence,  English,  was  the  price  of  a  volume 
of  two  hundred  pages  at  Venice ;  Gozzi's  poetical '  Gazzetta '  was 
sold  for  five  sous — prices  which  show  only  too  unmistakably 
that  the  authors  could  have  received  little  or  nothing  for  the 
MSS.  Chambers's  Dictionary  and  Middleton's  *Life  of  Cicero' 
were  translated  for  three  shillings  the  printed  sheet.  Two- 
pence halfpenny  was  the  recognised  price  of  a  sonnet.  And, 
considering  the  quality  of  the  wares,  the  poets  even  at  that  rate 
would  seem  to  have  been  better  paid  than  the  translators.  Gol- 
doni  received  thirty  shillings  for  one  of  his  plays  a  aoggetto 
(that  is,  those  whose  subject,  characters,  and  plot  only  were  fur- 
nished by  the  dramatist,  the  dialogue  being  left  to  the  actors), 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  for  his  written  dramas ;  from 
which  data  Gozzi  calculates  that  each  verse  was  worth  something 
less  than  each  stitch  of  a  cobbler.  Passeroni,  one  of  Parini's 
earliest  friends,  was  so  poor  that  Sterne,  when  he  saw  him  at 
Milan,  surprised  at  the  evidently  miserable  condition  of  his 
circumstances,  and  saying,  *Why,  you  must  have  made  ever  so 
much  money  by  your  "  Cicerone," '  was  answered  that  the  poem 
had  not  repaid  the  expenses  of  printing.     It  is  true  that  the 

*  Cicerone '  had  made  its  author  a  member  of  the  *  Trasformati,' 
of  the  *  Arcadians,'  of  the  *  Fluttuanti,'  of  the  *Agiati,'  of  the 

*  AfBdati,'  of  the  *  Infecondi,'  and  many  more  academies  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  peninsula.*  There  was  abundance  of  praise,  but 
no  scrap  of  pudding. 

A  preformance  of  a  very  different  sort  from  the  idyllic  rhymes 
of  Ripano  Eupilino  brought  Parini  a  few  years  later  yet  more  pro- 
minently before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  old  schoolmaster, 
the  Father  Onofrio  Branda,  published  a  certain  dialogue  entitled 
'  Delia  Liugua  Toscana,'  the  scope  and  object  of  which  was  to  show 
that  the  Tuscan  alone  was,  or  ought  to  be,  the  language  of  literature ; 
and  that  the  Milanese  tougue,  despite  the  mass  of  literature  which 
belonged  to  it,  was  but  a  barbarous  dialect.  Of  all  possible 
subjects,  Divine  or  profane,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  one 
which  was  at  that  time  calculated  to  excite  so  much  bitter  feeling. 

*  Cantii,  V  Abbate  Parini  t  la  Lomhardixi^  ^.  7.57 . 
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WiUi  the  exception  of  a  amall  knot  of  cruscanteing  puritans,  all 
Milan  waa  moved  to  a  fury  of  indignation ;  and  Parini  was  ■ 
wlected  by  a  number  of  bis  literary  friends  to  be  tbe  Icailer  of  tbe 
attack  on  tbe  other  side.  His  first  writing  in  reply  to  Branda  was 
couched  in  moderate  and  courteous  language;  Lut  Branda, furious 
at  the  audacity  of  his  old  pupil,  retorted  in  a  tone  that  was  far 
from  being  such.  Other  combatants  rushed  into  the  arena,. and 
the  contest  became,  with  the  advent  of  each  new  combatant,  every 
day  more  personal,  more  bitter,  and  more  violent.  Parini  said 
himself  at  an  after  day  that  the  whole  quarrel  had  been  a  disgrace 
lo  literature  :  and  as  it  proceeded  it  so  far  tranagressed  the  limits 
of  a  purely  literary  dispute  that  the  Austrian  authorities  were 
obliged  to  put  an  end  to  it  with  a  high  hand. 

Parini,  however,  had  been  'his  country's'  champion — for  a 
Milanese  of  those  days  knew  no  'country'  but  Milan — and  the 
contest  had  brought  his  name  to  the  front;  and  at  last,  too,  he 
wemed  to  have  attained  a  position  in  which  a  certain  modicum  of 
bread  would  be  accorded  to  him— very  salt-tasting  bread,  as 
I)ant(;  had  remarked,  making  a  remarkably  wry  mouth  as  he 
lavoured  such— hut  supplied  with  a  degree  of  daily  certainty 
to  which  the  poet  had  hitherto  been  a  utranger.  He  became  a 
tutor  in  the  Borromeo  and  Serbelloni  families.  And  we  have  the 
TCSuita  of  his  observations  on  the  life  to  which  he  had  in  this 
capacity  an  access,  at  least  as  a  spectator,  in  the  poem  by  virtue 
of  which  his  name  still  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
foil  of  Italian  poets.  The  noble  Borromeo  and  the  noble  Serbel- 
'wi  of  the  day  little  thought,  when  they  were  bringing  this  hand- 
•WQe  joung  ahbate,  who  bad  achieved  celebrity  in  a  world  entirely 
cot  off  from  their  own,  witliin  the  charmed  circle  which  hedged 
their  social  life,  that,  though  he  came  merely  as  a  mute  spectator, 
they  were  introducing  '  a  chiel  araang  them  takin'  notes,'  and  still 
1*95  that  he  would  '  prcnt'  them.  Even  when  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  tutor-work  to  be  done  it  was  always  the  correct  thing  to 
**ve  an  abbate  hanging  about  a  house  ;  and  an  ahbate  who  had  a 
•wbie  forehead  and  large  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  who  into  the 
w^in  could  write  sonnets  and  madrigals  on  fans  and  fire-screens, 
""M  a  catch  indeed.  And  it  would  seem  that  even  before  the 
tutorship  days  such  a  means  or  occasion  of  communication  be- 
tween the  fashionable  world  and  the  penniless  poet  had  been 
•rtablished ;  for  some  of  his  juvenile  verses  have  been  recovered 
^m  such  media  of  puhl'tcaUon,  and,  with  doubtful  kindness  to 
lii*  literary  reputation,  preserved. 

For  it  was  not  an  age  that  could  be  said  t^  bold  literature  in 
noealpeni.     Literature  entered  largely  into  the  occupations  and 
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amusements  of  the  leisured  classes.  It  has  done  so  in  eveiy  age 
among  the  sedentary  and  city-life-loving  Italians,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  has  for  the  most  part  been  the  case  among  the  non- 
workers  of  our  own  more  open-air-living  and  field-sport-loving 
people.  And  the  servants  of  the  Muses  by  no  means  all  lived  in 
Milanese  Grub-Street  garrets.  One  poet  wrote  a  sonnet  on  each 
invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  litany.  Another  indited  a 
hundred  to  a  creditor  to  whom  he  owed  three  shillings.  A  third 
published  sixty  sonnets  on  a  miser,  '  written  by  Ser  Lullo,  Ser 
Lallo,  and  Ser  Lello,  with  notes  by  Ser  LoUo,  and  a  dedicatory 
letter  by  Ser  Lillo.'  Verse  was  written  on  every  sort  of  occasion 
— on  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  of  course ;  on  ladies'  pets  and 
lap-dogs;  on  christenings,  confirmations,  and  first  communions; 
on  a  nun's  taking  the  veil,  or  her  mother's  taking  a  new  cicUbeo ; 
on  the  first  sermons  of  young  abbati ;  on  professors'  first  lectures ; 
on  bets  between  the  men  and  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
a  lady's  beauty-spots.  Two  volumes  of  poetry  were  published  on 
the  death  of  a  favourite  cat ;  among  which,  says  Cantti,  the  best 
was  an  epigram  which  may  be  Englished  as  follows  with  tolerable 

fidelity : — 

An  Iliad  written 

On  the  death  of  a  kitten, 
In  rhymes  that  are  faultless  if  not  very  new, 

May  teach  you,  musicians, 

Actors,  poets,  physicians. 
To  prize  at  its  worth  the  verse  lavished  on  you. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  effete  and 
worthless  condition  of  society  than  that  of  Milan  at  that  period. 
Probably  things  were  even  worse  in  Milan  than  in  the  other  cities 
of  Italy.  Milan  was  less  Italian.  The  change  from  Italian  man- 
ners to  Spanish  had  been  a  change  very  much  for  the  worse.  And 
now — at  the  time,  that  is,  when  Parini  was  frequenting  the  salons 
of  the  Milanese  aristocracy — the  tone  of  morals,  manners,  and 
fashion  was  worse  than  even  Spanish  pomp  and  the  stupidity  of 
exclusive  pride  had  made  it ;  for  it  was  beginning  to  be  largely 
infected  by  French  infiuences,  and  a  worse  amalgam  than  that 
produced  by  Spanish  ignorance,  laziness,  stiffness,  formalism,  and 
pride  on  the  one  side,  and  French  dissoluteness,  frivolity,  and 
licence  on  the  other,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive.  The  Austrian 
infiuences  were  at  the  same  time  used,  as  far  as  intention  went, 
for  good.  The  governors  were  always  attempting  to  bridle  the 
universal  and  increasing  dissoluteness  and  immorality  of  the  time ; 
but  it  was  all  done  after  the  old  fashion,  the  uselessness  of  which 
we  can  understand  now,  because  we  have  come  into  the  world 
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rane  gcores  of  years  later.  The  main  errors  consisted  in  an  un- 
bouoded  and  unfailing  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  police  legislation, 
ind  an  incapacity  to  imderstand  that  laws  produce  other  secondah? 
md  oblique  effects  besides  those  which  they  are  enacted  for  tho 
ptnpose  of  producing. 

The  state  of  morality,  though  by  no  means  such  as  would  have 
ieened  at  all  satisfactory  to  English  ideas  of  the  present  time, 
had  been,  during  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  ways  and  mannerSj 
preveiit«d  from  becoming  outrageously,  or  at  all  events  openly, 
licentious,  by  the  almost  claustral  severity  of  those  domestic 
habits  which  the  Spaniards  had  learned  from  Moorish  jealousy 
Md  the  notions  of  female  propriety  imported  from  the  East.  But 
then  came  an  irruption  of  new  ideas  from  France;  and  the 
imiption  came  upon  a  society  whose  sole  ideas  of  right,  virtue, 
ind  propriety  consisted  in  a  traditional  blind  obedience  to  a  code 
of  formal  rules,  the  absurdity  of  which  was  beginning  to  be  per- 
ceived and  the  burden  of  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  to  be 
iatolerable.  And  the  ideas  which  proclaimed  a  sudden  liberation 
from  all  the  traditional  rules  by  which  morality  had  up  to  that 
tiniB  been  regulated,  came  inextricably  bound  up  in  the  same 
Itradle  with  the  ideas  which  promised  that  freedom  from  tyrannies 
in  other  deportments  of  life  for  which  the  best  and  wisest  were 
nghing.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  result  was  a  disastrous 
toe? 

I'nder  the  Spanish  rule  the  custom  of  getting  rid  of  the 
daughters  of  noble  families  by  making  nuna  of  them  was  almost 
miversah  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  one  of  the 
great  jamilies  which  had  not  several  of  its  female  members  in 
Ihe  different  cloisters  of  the  city.  As  children  they  were  sent  to 
nimneries  to  be  educated — very  likely  to  some  house  of  which  an 
»init  or  other  relation  was  the  superior — and  from  their  earliest 
T«ra  every  effort  was  made  to  lead  them  to  fear  and  detest  '  the 
wrld,'  and  to  look  upon  a  cloistered  life  as  the  best  and  happiest 
wt  that  fate  could  have  in  store  for  them.  And  for  the  most  part 
"Kh  a  system  of  tactics  was  successful;  and  the  young  girl,  her 
Blind  baring  been  operated  upon  much  as  is  tho  foot  of  a  high- 
'"Bd  Chinese  beauty,  took  the  vows  readily  enoiigh.  But  there 
■oe  not  wanting  instances  of  tragedies,  which  in  various  waj-g 
fiwn  time  to  time  startled  the  minds  of  parents  with  partial  and 
tnoBitory  glimpses  of  the  real  nature  of  the  system.  There  ara 
ouny  anecdotes  of  such  cases  still  preserved  in  Milanese  records 
or  memoirs.  One  such  may  suffice.  It  tells  of  a  girl  compelled 
to  take  the  veil  against  her  will,  who,  whiin  the  fatal  words  had 
ieen  pronounced,  begged  to  speak  with  her  parents  across  the 
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grating  of  the  parlatorio  before  they  left  the  convent ;  and  when 
the  request  was  granted,  first  loaded  them  with  a  torrent  of  im« 
precations  and  then  strangled  herself  before  their  eyes^  bat  be* 
hind  the  grating,  with  some  part  of  the  fastenings  of  her  dress. 

In  such  a  condition  of  things  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course 
that  marriages  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  were  made  wholly  and 
avowedly  in  accordance  with  motives  dictated  by  considerations  of 
family  interest  and  family  pride.  Girls  were  brought  out  of  the 
cloister  in  which  they  had  been  educated  only  to  be  married  to 
men  whom  they  had  never  before  seen,  and  who  were  almost 
always  very  much  their  seniors.  Quite  a  matter  of  course  was  it 
also,  and  quite  inevitable,  that  relief  from  the  misery  of  such 
marriages  should  have  been  sought  in  the  universal  prevalence  of 
the  institution  known  as  'cicisbeism.'  Every  lady  had  her 
'cicisbeo.'  It  would  have  been  both  ridiculous  and  disgraceful 
to  be  without  one.  The  name  of  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the 
husband  previously  to  his  marriage,  as  one  whom  he  should  not 
object  to  see  in  this  relationship  to  his  future  wife,  was  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  marriage  settlement.  It  was  disgraceful  in  a 
lady  not  to  be  faithful  in  her  aflfections  to  hjer  *  cicisbeo.'  But  the 
service  expected  from  the  person  thus  honoured  was  not  a  little 
rigorous.  He  was  always  to  attend  the  lady's  levee.  He  was  to 
bring  her  the  news  of  the  city  for  the  day.  He  was  to  keep  her 
servants  in  good  order.  He  was  to  attend  her  every  morning  to 
mass ;  to  lift  the  heavy  curtain  that  hangs  inside  the  doors  of  the 
churches  for  her  to  pass ;  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  holy  water,  and 
present  the  sanctifying  drop  to  her  on  the  tips  of  them ;  to  place 
a  chair  for  her  on  the  marble  pavement ;  to  hand  her  her  prayer 
book ;  to  wait,  holding  her  fan,  her  essence  bottle,  or  what  not, 
till  she  had  finished  her  devotions,  then  to  receive  her  prayer 
book ;  holy  water  and  curtain  as  before ;  and  then  to  give  her  his 
arm  to  her  palace.  He  must  never  fail  to  accompany  her  to  what- 
ever place  of  amusement  or  party  she  might  attend  in  the  even- 
ing. The  position  of  *  cicisbeo '  to  a  devout  and  fashionable  lady 
— and  all  the  ladies  were  devout  and  almost  all  of  them  fashion- 
able— was,  it  will  be  observed,  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  The  laws 
of  Milanese  society,  however,  absolutely  required  that  every 
gentleman  who  had  any  pretension  of  belonging  to  it  should 
be  the  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  some  lady — any  lady  save 
his  ovm  wife.  And  it  would  have  been  equally  ridiculous  in  a 
man  to  be  without  any  such  mistress  as  for  a  woman  to  be  unfur- 
nished with  a  '  cicisbeo.'  Much  has  been  said  about  the  degrees 
of  innocence  which  are  compatible  with  the  existence  of  these 
ties,  and  the  degrees  of  guiltiness  which  they  must  be  held  to  have 
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involved.  Baretti,  among  others,  who  was  so  well  known  once 
upon  a  time  in  the  London  world,  and  whose  book  upon  the 
Italians  was  onc3  widely  read,  tries  hard  to  show  that  in  Milan 
these  usages,  for  the  most  part,  led  to  no  results  of  the  kind 
which  are  ordinarily  stigmatised  as  guilt.  It  is  impossible  rather 
than  difficult  to  believe  that  such  could  be  the  truth  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  hut  it  is  very  possible  that  in  some  it  may 
have  been  as  he  has  represented.  But  none  the  less — perhaps  even 
all  the  more — was  the  system  a  demoralising  and  degrading  one ; 
none  the  less  were  the  women  prevented  from  discharging  the 
duties  of  wives  or  mothers ;  none  the  less  were  the  men  taught 
and  led  to  spend  their  days  in  a  round  of  frivolity,  fribbledom, 
and  idleness,  utterly  emasculating  in  its  results  upon  the  cha- 
racter, utterly  destructive  of  all  civic  worth  and  of  every  senti- 
ment of  moral  dignity ;  none  the  less  was  all  domestic  happiness, 
in  the  best  and  only  true  sense  of  the  term,  rendered  impossible. 

The  pulpit  furnished  one  of  the  favourite  dissipations  of  the 
time.  Of  course  not  even  Spanish  severity  of  etiquette  could 
forbid  a  lady  to  attend  church.  One  sermon  of  the  time  which 
has  been  preserved  contains  the  most  accurate  and  detailed 
description  of  the  dances  most  in  vogue,  and  tlie  manners  of  a  ball- 
room, that  remains  to  us.  Another  celebrated  preacher,  one  Father 
Crranelli,  a  Jesuit,  whom  Maria  Teresa  employed  to  restore  the 
fashion  of  Italian  sermons  at  Vienna,  was  especially  famous  for 
the  neat  skill  with  which  he  could  interrupt  his  sermon  to  pay  an 
appropriate  compliment  to  any  person  of  distinction  who  might 
chance  to  enter  the  church  in  the  course  of  the  preaching,  and 
then  gracefully  resume  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  The  dress  of 
the  period,  before  French  novelties  came  to  improve  it  into 
indecency,  might  have  seemed  to  have  been  invented  with  the 
scope  of  impeding  as  much  as  possible  every  movement  of  the 
body,  and  of  requiring  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  putting  it 
on  and  the  getting  it  off  again.  In  the  case  of  either  sex  it  was 
enormously  stiff,  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  pompous.  The  women 
wore  silks  and  brocades  nearly  as  solid  and  massive  as  boards,  and 
of  exceeding  richness.  But  a  dress  lasted  a  lifetime,  and  very 
often  passed  from  mother  to  daughter.  The  dressing  of  the  hair, 
for  both  men  and  women,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  business  of  the  toilette,  as  it  was  certainly  that  which 
consimtied  the  most  time.  The  use  of  powder  was  universal,  and 
the  importance  attached  to  success  in  causing  it  to  fall  with  the 
utmost  possible  lightness  on  the  elaborately  arranged  hair,  and  to 
the  perfectly  equal  distribution  of  it,  was  such  that  no  means  ot 
attaininjT  the  end  in  view  was  thought  sufficiently  e?^c«tc\Q\i'8»  "ea^^ 
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imitating  the  full  of  the  snow  from  heaven.  An 
therefore,  provided  in  well-ordered  palaces  specially  destined  and 
adapted  to  this  operation.  The  patient  entered,  covered  from  J 
neck  to  foot  with  a  large  sheet ;  a  floury  shower  hepin  to  fall,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  emerged  more  than  half  smothered  by  the 
dust-laden  atmosphere,  but  with  the  estiuisite  architecture  of  bii 
curls  powdered  '"(.  vnvlr,  and  not  a  hair  displaced  from  its  artis- 
tically ordained  position. 

Pietro  Verri,  writing  ahout  the  middle  of  the  century,  pub*  ■ 
lished  <  An  Account  of  a  Prodigious  Comet  obBerved  at  Milan  in  the 
Year  17fi3,'  the  meteor  in  question  being  the  bair  of  a  noble  lady 
who  appeared  in  society  adorned  by  such  a  chef-d'oiuvre  of  hair- 


'  The  last  of  the  ostensible  daily  occupations  of  our  fathefs,' 
writes  an  author  describing  the  times  in  question  in  a  subsequent 
generation, '  was  the  winding-up  of  their  watches,  which  was  do 
small  affair,  inasmuch  as  every  gentleman  carried  two  and  encli 
watch  had  two  cases.  Everything  was  double  in  those  blessed 
times — two  watches,  two  handkerchiefs,  two  snuff-boxes.' 

'  Bnt  of  all  the  classes,'  the  same  writer  continues  at  a  sub- 
sequent page, '  the  most  intensely  formalist  in  its  customs,  in  it« 
ideas,  in  its  habits,  was  that  of  the  abbati,  who  furnished  the 
inspiration  for  so  many  satires  and  so  many  songs,  who  were 
objects  of  curiosity,  of  admiration,  and  of  delight  to  the  fair  sei| 
who  examined  them  with  as  much  attention  and  wonder  as  « 
young  botanist  accords  to  a  plant  of  mandragora.'  The  n66at*i 
indeed,  played  a  large  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  society  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  There  was  no  place,  public  or  private) 
sacred  or  profane,  where  an  abbate  vas  not  privileged  to  entw. 
The  curiosity  with  which,  as  the  above-cited  author  tells  us,  tl» 
fair  sex  was  wont  to  regard  them  was  not  seldom  mingled  witii 
or  passed  into,  a  sentiment  of  a  more  tender  description.  And  on 
this  point,  again,  the  apologists  of  the  old  society  assure  us  th>t 
these  clerical  gallantries  were  the  most  innocent  things  on  earth- 
The  reverend  gentlemen  in  question  -pretended  only  to  do  and  to 
be  many  of  the  things  which  they  were  supposed  to  do  and  to  be; 
and  it  is  extremely  possible  that  in  very  many  eases  they  only 
pretended  to  be  dying  for  love  of  the  bright  eyes,  and  fasdnatii^ 
smiles,  and  well-turned  ankles,  to  which  they  passed  their  lives  in 
pouring  forth  floods  of  verse.  Romantic  attachments  l>etweeB 
clerical  lovers,  secular  or  regular,  and  cloistered  nuns  veiy 
frequently,  we  are  told,  helped  to  render  less  intolerable  the  lives 
of  the  latter ;  and  we  are  assured  that  these  affections,  however 
,   lomantic,  however  pasaionate,  however  spoken  of  by  the  parti<i 
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letn  ia  the  ordinary  language  of  the  most  entirely  mundane  gal- 
itry,  were  for  the  most  part  Platonic  in  their  nature  and,  in  the 
iventional  language  which  people  apply  to  such  subjects, 
anoeent.'  Those  who  have  ever  looked  into  De  Potter's  '  Life  of 
«,'  the  reforming  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  will  know  how  far  to 
ieve  this  representation.' 

It  was  as  one  of  this  petted  and  privileged  caste  of  abhali  that 

ini  moved  among  the  gay  society  of  Milan — a  poor  man,  it  is 

p,  and  one  who  had  to  make  his  daily  hread  by  the  exercise  of 

wits,  instep  of  hcicg  one  of  those  sleek,  wealthy,  and  courtly 

9  of  the  Church  who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  hut  to  make 

agreeable  in  the  salons  they  frequented.     Parini  had, 

rover,  many  points  in  his  favour,     (several  have  been  already 

lUooed.      Besides  these,  he  had   already   become   favourably 

rwn  to  the  worthy  Austrian   governor   Firraian,   who  showed 

igelf  the  poet's  steadfast  friend  and  patron. 

A  very  amusing   story,  by-the-hy,   has  been   recorded  of  an 

tempt  which  the  good  governor  made  to  improve  the  fortunes  of 

prot^g^,  and   of  the   result   of  it.     The   method   which   hia 

keellency  bit   upon   of  helping  a  starving  poet  is  excessively 

■oeJng  in  the  intensity  of  its  Austrian  and  bureaiicratical  modes 

'thinking.     Governor  Firmian  appointed  the  poet  to  be  editor 

•the  '  Official  Gazette.'     Parini  set  to  work  in  the  office  assigned 

iWm,  nothing  loth  ;  and  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  Government 

gm  was  olserved  to  suft'er  in  any   notable   degree   from   the 

Ondness  of  the  man  who  had  been  put  into  that  very  square  bole 

noflScial  editorship.     Put  it  so  happened   that  one  day  a  tailor 

kont  to  measure  a  customer  who  lived  at  or  near  Parini's  oEBce 

id  provided  himself  with  no  measures  for  the  purpose.     Now, 

Wni  was  in  the  habit-  of  placing  slips  of  MS.  on  a  certain  bench, 

treadineBS  for  the  printer  to  take  them  for  the  making  up  of 

kt  journal ;  and  there  the  tailor,  at  a  loss  for  some  paper  to  snip 

^into  measures,  saw  them,  snatched  them  up,  and  in  a  moment 

teverted  them  to  his  own   base  uses.     Of  course   there  was   a 

\kbu  voids  ilfflendus  in  the  '  Gazette.'     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

hatA  in  baste  seizes  his  pen,  and,  in«pirante  diaboln,  invents 

'  leribbles  off,  as  the  latest  news  from  Home,  a  detailed  statement 

bthe  effect  that  the  reigning  Pontitf,  Clement  XIV,,  no  other  than 

Mtaire's  correspondent,  the  celebrated  (ianganelli,  determined  to 

U  ta  end  to  the  scandal  which  had  been  given  to  Europe  for  so 

ly  years  by  the  mode  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  singers  were 

iqnred  to  take  the  soprani  parts  in  the  music  performed  in 


'  A  portion  uf  <he  aboro  nccouot  of  the  '. 
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Pope's  chapel,  had  given  orders  for  the  diacoatinuance  of  it.  The 
interesting  news  was  forthwith  printed.  The  '  Gazette  of  Leyden' 
copied  it ;  and  from  that  paper,  then  one  of  the  most  widely  cir-  - 
cidated  in  Eiu'ope,  the  tidings  were  spread  over  the  whole  i^f 
Europe.  Great  praise  was  everywhere  bestowed  upon  the  reform* 
ing  Pontiff.  Voltaire  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  tb» 
subject.  The  sequel  of  the  story,  if  it  had  any  sequel,  has 
been  preserved  to  us ;  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  wortl^ 
Governor  Pirmiao  discovered  that  lie  had  been  putting  a  rouod 
peg  into  a  square  hole. 

But  the  poet  was  oil  the  while  preparing  for  the  work  wliid 
has  achieved  lor  him  the  place  he  still  holds  in  the  estimation  ol 
Ilia  countrymen.  Faclt  iiulljnatlo  versus!  And  as  Parini  walkaj 
among  the  denizens  of  that  world  which  has  been  described,  froq 
the  morning  hours  at  the  male  or  female  toilet  table  to  the  tura 
ing  of  the  last  trick  at  the  card  table  at  night,  there  was  not  a  ful^ 
a  vice,  or  an  absurdity  that  he  was  not  noting,  or  a  day  thai 
not  add  to  his  indignation  and  the  ever-growing  desire  to  chas 
a,  world  which  so  giuevously  needed  it.  With  these  feelings  i 
ing  him  to  the  task,  Parini  planned  the  'Giorno,'  a  poem  to  b 
divided  into  four  parts  or  cantos,  severally  entitled  the  ^Mattii 
the  '  Meriggio,'  the '  Vespro,'  and  the '  Notte ' — the  Moming,  Nooa] 
Evening,  and  Night.  Tlie  subject  was  to  be  a  detailed  descrij 
of  the  day  of  a  Alilanese  noble,  male  and  female  :  bow  abundu 
and  provocative  a  field  for  satire  of  the  most  scathing  kind 
foregoing  notices  of  the  social  system  to  be  anatomised  may  enaU 
the  reader  to  judge. 

It  was   a  great  question  with   Parini  whether   liis  projecl 
satire  should  be  written  in  classical  Tuscan   or  in  the  MilsncM 
dialect;  and  the  ardent  defence  of  the  latter  which  FaiiQi  h>4 
as  ha<i  been  told,  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  classicists  woi 
lead  one  to  anticipate  that  be  would  have  chosen  the  dialect  of 
native  province  as  the  vehicle  for  Ins  satire.     There  were  otJ 
reasons  for  thinking  that  be  would  have  been  led  to  make  tl 
choice.     There  would,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  be  many  tMi 
to  be  said  which  it  woidd  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, to 
in  accordance  with  the  unbending  rigidity  of  the  Delia 
rules  of  literary,  and  especially  poetical,  propriety.     The  pedant^ 
which  for  many  generations  marie  it  impossible   that  '  OtbelU 
should  be  presented  on  the  Italian  stage,  because  there 
means  of  naming  in  tragedy  so  unheroic  an  article  as  a  pookMi 
handkerchief,  made  it  excessively  difficult  to  treat  such  subjects  U' 
Parini  had  to  deal  with.    Tiien,  again,  of  course  the  poet's  primarf ' 
object  was  to  address  himself  to  bis  Milanese  fellow-citizens  ^^^fl 
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it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  as  he  meditated  would 
MBunand  a  degree  of  immediate  popularity  greater  than  any  that 
could  be  expected  for  a  work  written  in  Tuscan  Italian.  For  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Milanese  was 
lyno  means  merely  the  language  of  the  populace.  It  was  the 
universal  vernacular  of  all  classes.  Classical  Tuscan  Italian  was 
the  lang^ge  of  literature  only.  If  Tuscany  and  Borne  had  been 
eipuoged  from  the  map  of  Italy,  it  would  not  have  been  a 
ipoken  language  at  all.  And  in  Lombardy,  as  in  the  other 
provinces  of  the  peninsula,  though  the  educated  and  the  cidti- 
nted  could  read,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  could  speak,  Tuscan 
Italian,  even  they,  as  was  natural,  read  with  greater  enjoyment 
ind  readiness  their  own  provincial  tongue.  It  was  in  every 
jrovince  a  matter  of  amour  propre  also.  To  every  Lombard, 
Piedmontese,  Venetian,  Neapolitan,  his  own  dialect  was  the  dearest, 
tke  most  delightful,  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  melodious,  the 
best  in  all  respects  of  all  the  many  forms  of  Italian.  A  work  of 
Bote  written  in  any  one  of  these  wzw  cherished  by  the  author's 
fsUow-citizens  with  especial  pride  and  satisfaction.  It  was  a  posses- 
lion  of  their  own,  in  which  the  *  foreigners '  of  cities  a  hundred 
nules  or  so  away  had  no  share.     It  was  exclusively  their  own. 

Nevertheless  all  these  strong  considerations,  though  they  made 
Urn  hesitate,  did  not  avail  to  induce  Parini  to  decide  finally  in 
boor  of  writing  in  Milanese.  He  looked  round  on  a  wider  horizon, 
ad  especially  looked  forward  to  other  days  than  his  own.  The 
pobability  is  that  the  nature  of  his  subject  was  of  so  '  burning '  a 
quality,  and  came  so  closely  home  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
every  class  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  amount  of  attention 
Qdied  by  the  appearance  of  the  *  Mattino '  could  hardly  have 
been  greater  than  it  was  had  it  been  written  in  the  choicest 
Milanese.  But  if  anything  was  lost  in  this  way  Parini's  wider 
mbition  has  its  reward.  He  would  hardly  have  been  known 
leyond  the  confines  of  his  native  province  had  he  chosen  the 
•ttier  and  readier  path,  and  assuredly  his  name  would  never  have 
been  found  on  the  roll  of  unforgotten  Italian  poets. 

Other  difficulties,  however,  of  a  totally  different  character, 
attended  the  publication  of  satire — or  at  all  events  of  such  satire 
'iParini^s — in  those  days,  difficulties  of  a  twofold  nature.  In 
tte  first  place  there  were  the  authorities,  and  in  the  next  place  the 
•kirised,  to  be  counted  with.  The  Austrian  governors,  it  is 
tale,  were  abundantly  aware  of  the  degraded  and  rotten  condition 
of  the  social  world  over  which  they  presided,  and  were  not  without 
•Jttiety  for  the  amelioration  of  it ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  con- 
sstcaat  with  their  ideas  of  government  that  any  man  BfcLOuldi  'wrv^ 
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and  publish  that  which  was  like  to  set  the  citizens  by  the  eais 
together  merely  because  he  was  aminated  by  a  desire  to  zead  a 
lesson  to  a  society  which  much  needed  one.  But,  fortunately  fbrw 
and  for  Italian  letters,  Grovemor  Firmian  was  a  man  of  sense,  and 
was,  moreover,  fond  of  Parini ;  and  when  it  was  mentioned  to  him 
by  a  friend  of  the  poet  that  he  had  composed  a  poem  the  scope  of 
which  was  to  describe  in  detail  the  entire  occupation  of  a  Milaneie 
noble's  day,  and  was  purposing  to  publish  it,  ^So  much  the 
better,'  said  Governor  Firmian ;  '  I  am  sure  enough  that  it  is 
greatly  needed.' 

It  seemed  likely  at  first  that  the  other  danger  to  which  satiiists 
were  exposed  would  have  been  found  in  Parini's  case  to  be  a  more 
formidable  one.  The  publication  of  the  *  Mattino '  caused  a  com- 
motion in  the  fashionable  world  of  Milan,  such  as  a  bomb-shdl 
falling  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  might  occasion.  When  it  was  sewi 
how  utterly  contemptible  the  hero  of  the  new  poem  was  repre- 
sented to  be,  each  leading  member  of  the  society  forthwith 
insisted  that  he  must  have  been  the  original  from  whom  the 
portrait  was  drawn.  The  Prince  Belgiojoso  of  that  day  mi 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  '  exquisites '  of  Milan,  ^  the  glaa 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  the  observed  of  all  observen.' 
Who  could  it  be  but  he  whose  occupations  and  pursuits  from 
morning  to  evening  were  described  with  such  lifelike  exactitude 
in  this  audacious  abbates  poem  ?  And  we  are  told  accordin^y 
that  he  caused  Parini  to  be  warned  not  to  proceed  any  further  with 
his  ^  Day '  if  he  had  any  care  for  his  own  days  ;  for  that  if  he  dared 
to  publish  his  'Noon,'  which  was  to  form  the  second  portion  of  the 
poem,  he  should  himself  assuredly  never  see  the  evening.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  and  in  that  country  such 
a  threat  was  very  readily  carried  into  execution  by  a  man  in  the 
position  of  the  Prince  Belgiojoso,  without  any  necessity  for  soiling 
his  own  hands  with  the  dirty  work  of  assassination  or  any  danger 
of  cominc:  into  collision  with  the  laws-  All  that  was  needed  for 
him  to  do  was  to  pay. 

Nevertlieless  the  '  Noon,'  the  '  Evening,'  and  the  '  Night '  were 
published  in  due  course ;  and  the  audacious  poet  died  in  his  bed 
when  his  time  came.  It  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  the  poet 
was  known  to,  and  valued  by,  the  governor  contributed  not  a  little 
to  this  happy  result. 

If  such  satire  as  that  of  Parini  was  calculated  to  expose  ite 

author  to  personal  danger,  the  intensity  of  the  social  commotion 

caused  by  the  publication  seems  to  have  secured  for  it  a  degree  of 

attention  which  enabled  its  author  to  deal  with  his  publisher  on 

som^  '"3tter    terms  than  such  as,  it  Yi^^  V^^ea   seen^  were 
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Lconunon  in  those  daja.     The  followiog  curious  letter  from  Parini 

L|o  the  pulilisber — Colombani,  of  Venice  ^wil!  be  read  with  intereBt. 

[Venice,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  then  been  famous  as  a  eentre  of 

iblishiug  and  printing  enterprise  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ; 

d  when  the  Eepublic  had  utterly  refused  to  recognise  the  vali- 

Jity  of  the  Papal  prohibition  of  works  of  doubtful  orthodoxy,  the 

which  actuated  the  Veuetians  was  not  so  much  any  teuder- 

I  for  heresy  as  a  determination  that  their  printing,  paper- 

ikiog,  and  publiahiDg  trades  should  not  l)e  injured. 

The  letter  is  dated,  Milan,  September  10,  I76ti : — 

I(  «'»«  br  mistake  that  I  ofi'cred  you  mj  '  Koon,'  Signer  Grazioni  [a 
n  publislicr]  lutd  writtea  tome  requesting  me  1n  denl  witii  him  far  it; 
d,aii  it  httiip^aed  that  it  wns  a  \aa^  time  before  I  replied  to  him,  I  for);ot  thu 
~  ind  put  CelombaDi  iust«ad  of  Gca/iosi.  [Not  n  very  cntisfactory  excuse, 
B^  diought.]  However,  I  ani  not  itoiry  for  tlio  niutake,  Beeing  that  I 
Mteem  fur  you  tliat  I  have  for  Sigiior  GraiioBi,  Aa  to  ray  '  Sera,' 
g  pntty  well  given  up  all  tiioupht  of  it.  Not  tlidt  I  should  not  like  to 
•  tlie  tliree  little  poems  anaounced  by  me  [it  must  be  BUpposed  that 
t'Notte'  wa«  not  yet  thought  of,  or  perhaps  the  writer  may  allude  to  an 
iBBMRcemeal  of  the  '  Noou,'  the  '  Evening,'  and  the  '  Night,'  made  after  the 
n  of  the  'Mormng.'],hutIamdi^aBted'by  the  greediness  and  intrigues 
\  «f  lilt  printers.  Not  only  ImTe  they  reprinted  everywhere  the  other  two  poems 
I  [tLe'SIorning'  nud  the  'Noon'],  but  liey  have  done  so  without  any  communi- 
'  in  with  mp,  witJiuut  vo  much  as  sending  me  a  copy  or  giving  me  an  oppor- 
j  of  correcting  an  error.  This  poeni,  the  'Sera,'  is  scarcely  begirn;  and 
«  Dot  tftki-n  any  trouble  to  go  on  willi  it,  seeing  thai  I  cannot  expect  any 
B  from  it.  And,  unless  I  am  tempted  to  proceed,  I  shall  probably 
1  do  not  object  to  your  proposals;  And  with  regard  to  them  I 
IT  that  it  is  my  Inreotioo  to  bring  out  an  elegant  edition  of  all  the  three 
t  [tie  '  Notte,'  it  would  seem,  was  not  conlemplated  at  this  time] 
B  tta  vork  shall  be  completed.  If,  then,  you  feel  disposed  to  undertake  it, 
S  pit  the  completed  MS,  of  the  '  Sera '  into  your  hands  by  the  begin- 
Pttt  spring',  and  that  of  the  other  two  poems  at  the  same  time,  corrected 
ttUqnred  in  maoy  places.  The  price  I  ask,  with  the  intcQtion  of  not  abat- 
f  a  Mmr,  is  one  hundred  and  filty  zechins,  to  be  paid  one-third  on  the 
B  of  the  contract  and  the  remainder  on  the  delivery  of  the  MS.  If 
M  not  contented  with  those  terms  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  wnt«  any 
r  about  h.  I  have  been  induced  to  answer  your  letter  by  the  civility 
b  irtn^  you  write  to  me.  I  have  not  done  &■)  much  for  feveral  other 
■" "  ^  and  two  OF  three  Venetians  among  them,  who  have  presumed  to 
n  such  as  are  proposed  to  the  makers  of  almanacs.  To  the 
I  nigat  letters  of  Kncb  piwple  I  shall  never  trouble  myself  to  reply.  I  will  do 
P^ntmon  lo«»ist  the  circtdation  of  your  journal.  And  wilii  much  esteem  I 
f  n,Ac.,  0.  Pakisi, 

Peremptory  as  is  the  tone  which  the  poet  adopts  in  the  above 
I  ktw,  Cantii  says,  though  without  telling  us  what  his  grounds 
)  fcr  thinking  so  are,  that  Parini  did  not  ever  receive  the'  150 
chins. 

The  economically  unfortunate  position  of  literary  men  in  Italj 
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at  that  time,  which  in  truth  is  but  little,  though  certainly  flome- 
what,  ameliorated  at  the  present  day,  is  curiously  illustnted  in 
various  passages  from  certain  letters  of  Baretti,  which  aie  themon 
interesting  from  the  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  England, 
which  his  competent  knowledge  of  our  country  enabled  him  to 
expose  to  his  correspondents.     *  Would  you  believe  it,'  he  sijs, 
writing   to   a   Milanese   friend  in    1765,  ^  that  in  Bome,  copvl 
mundi^  and  in  Florence,  caput  sapient ut^  I  have  not  beenabk  to 
sell  ten  copies  of  my  **  Letters  "  and  of  my  *•  Frusta  "  ?    You  may 
judge,  then,  how  it  must  have  been  in  other  cities.     You  have  no 
idea  what  our  publishers  are ;  and  we  must  pass  through  thdr 
bands/      Again   in  1770,  'There  are  things   I   should   like  to 
write,   but   not  in    Italian — in   English,    if  you  will,  for  I  get 
good   guineas  for  them.'      Again  in  1777,   *I  am  disgusted  to 
find  that  the  reprints  prevent  Passeroni  from  getting  the  profit 
from   his   Cicero,   which   ought    to   come   to    him.      But    these 
numerous  independent  governments  of  ours  are  very  un&vouraUe 
to  our  literature  ;  and  to  infinite  mischief  arising  from  this  cause 
mav  be  added  the  terrible  dishonestv  which  flourishes  with  so  rank 
a  growth  among  all  our   canaille^  in  the   number  of  whom  I 
include  every  one  of  our  printers/     It  seems  rather  unreasonable 
to  accuse  the  Italian  publishers  of  causing  the  state  of  things  com- 
plained of  becuuse  each  individual  of  them  would  not  attempt  to 
remedy  by  his  own  self-sacrifice  the  mischief  caused  by  political 
misgovernment,  especially  as  individual  abstinence  from  reprinting 
would  of  course  in  no  wise  have  mended  matters.     The  following 
passage  from  the  same  letters  is  curious  : — 

In  EDsrland,  and  especially  at  LoLdon,  the  writing  of  books  is  so  thoron^j 
reduced  to  a  profession  that  the  trade  of  an  author  [mc  in  original]  is  a  Terr 
common  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen.  Whoever  has  sufficient  talent 
to  cau:^  his  work  to  he  hought  hy  only  as  many  as  six  or  seven  hundi«d  peaWMH 
in  all  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  properly  called  England — no  verv  difficult 
thing  to  do — has  at  once  a  nearly  absolute  certainty  of  being  able  to  Kw 
honestly  }*y  his  ])en.  .  .  .  The  insatiable  avidity  for  reading  new  things  which 
charact'.'ri.-e:i  tho  JCn;/lisb,  from  the  greatest  lord  and  most  fashionable  lady 
duwn  t » th«'  potnest  little  arti-an  and  the  most  slatternly  servant  girl,  demands 
continual  fuud.  ir*'nco  it  is  that  mi^rt*  than  four  thousand  pens  in  London 
ixhtm  are  cmployiHl  in  furr.i.shiii;r  the  means  of  satisfying  that  enormous  demand 
}»y  moans  of  thirft/  ahnndaufi'/  irell-JiUeii  Gazettes  [italics  in  original]  under 
variiMis  titl*.-.',  of  innumerable  pamphlets*  and  magazines  {jKirt/fetti  in  original—* 
word.  I  take  it.  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  language],  and  sheets  in  imitar 
tion  <»f  the  *  Spectator,'  and  extracts  from  Holy  AVrit  and  from  writing* 
lx)taijic»l  and  medical,  and  dictionaries  printed  in  numbers,  and  literarvand 
critical  jo»irna!:»,  and  sativ«'s,  and  lileL-,  and  panegyrics,  and  romances,  and 
history,  and  poetry,  and  infinite  other  matters.  All  this  is  sold  by  retail  ftow 
day  tr)  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  all  thi* 
witho*'"^ *ing  u  large  number  of  voluminous  works  published  in  the  coux** 
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ofMch  jrew.  Id  bet,  I  do  not  tUiak  I  ahoiild  exng^rute  in  aayiug  that  more 
u  printed  in  Englaad  in  nne  weak  thrtn  in  the  course  of  n  whol<-  year  in  Italy. 
Ilii  moDgli  to  observe  ibnt  each  sheet  of  a  gazette  sold  p^tys  nne  halfpenny 
Eogluh  to  the  Kin^,  and  that  this  exceedingly  siu^ll  tax  brings  in,  aa  I  oil 
(Kioed  by  credible  rind  well-informed  ywrsous,  n  revenuii  of  two  hundred 
pumds  sterliniT  a  day  frtim  the  city  of  Londoii  atone. 

Angry  as  u  very  Urge  portion  of  the  fushioaable  Hociety  of 
Milan  was  with  the  caustic  poet,  Parini's  posin  had  made  him  a 
personage  at  Milan.  We  are  told  mucli  by  liis  cjntemporariea  or 
the  remarkalile  nobleness  and  dignity  of  his  demeanour  and  bear- 
ing as  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  tliis  despite 
the  malady  or  imperfection  in  the  muscles  of  his  feet,  which  caused 
liim  to  be  more  or  less  lame  all  his  life.  He  is  tipoken  of  as 
'majestically  limping'  along  the  public  ways.  It  was  thus  that 
iMpold  II.  of  Austria  once  saw  him  in  the  street  on  the  occasion 
of  an  imperial  visit  to  Milan,  and  was  so  struck  by  his  appear- 
ance that  he  asked  who  that  specially  dignified- looking  personage 
las;  and  ou  being  told  that  it  waa  the  celebrated  poet  Parini, 
be  declared  that  it  was  scandalous  that  such  a  man  should  be 
obliged  to  walk  afoot,  and  '  ordered '  tliat  a  carriage  should  be 
supplied  for  him  at  the  public  cost.  Such  manifestations  of  im- 
perial sympathy  with  literature  may  perhaps  be  judged  to  be 
•dioirable  in  every  point  of  view  save  that  of  a  public  financier  and 
political  economist ;  but  these  inconveniences,  if  not  scientifically 
nodentDod,  were  practically  remedied  in  those  days  by  the  simple 
method  of  paying  no  attention  to  such  commands.  And  Parini 
niked  afoot  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Before  this,  however,  his  good  friend  Governor  Firraian  had, 
wn  after  the  discovery  of  his  incompetency  as  a  newspaper  editor, 
placed  him  in  a  situation  at  least  secured  from  the  grinding 
poverty  with  which  he  had  had  to  struggle  in  his  earlier  tiays.  A 
Mwprofessorshipof  literature  was  created  for  him,  despite  the  bitter 
iq^ition  of  the  Jesuits,  at  the  Palatine  Schools  in  Milan,  which 
\a  continued  to  hold  till  the  institution  was  abolished,  when  he 
1W  appointed  Professor  of  Eloquence  at  the  [Brera  College.  He 
■ntiGequently  became  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  same  establish- 
Bcnt.  His  lectures  were  very  numerously  attended  not  only  by 
Ui  fellow- citizens,  but  by  many  who  came  from  otiier  parts  of  Italy 
fe  the  purpose;  and  some  of  his  lectures  were  published,  and 
tojoyed  a  very  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries.  These, 
lilh  &  work  on  the  '  Principles  of  Bdles-Letires '  and  a  selec- 
tion of  other  short  pieces  in  prose,  constitute  the  second  of  the 
Ud  ralumes  of  Parini's  works  in  the  Milan  collection  of  Italiaa 
published  in  tlie  early  years  of  this  century.     But,  boH 
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much  they  may  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  authoi^B  con- 
temporaries and  countrymen,  the  pages  of  this  second  volmne  of 
his  works  are  little  likely  to  be  ever  much  turned  again* 

The  publication  of  them,  however,  at  the  time  decidedly  con- 
tributed to  exalt  the  poet's  social  as  well  as  his  literary  standing; 
and  when  the  French  invaded  and  conquered  Lombardy,  Paiini 
was  named  a  member  of  the  municipality  of  Milan,  an  office 
which  he  held  as  long  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  by  doing  so  he 
could  render  any  service  to  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  on  quitting  it  he  caused  the  whole  of  the  emoluments 
he  had  received  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  his  pariah.  To 
have  held  office  under  the  invader  and  usurper  was  of  course  no 
recommendation  to  the  Austrian  authorities  when  Lombardy 
again  fell  into  their  hands  in  1799;  and  it  indicates  very  signi- 
ficantly the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties  that 
not  only  was  he  in  no  wise  molested  by  the  Austrians  on  their  retom, 
but  was  allowed  quietly  to  resume  his  lectures  at  the  Brera,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

In  truth,  it  is  probable  that  Parini'sreal  sympathies  were  with 
the  Austrian  Government  rather  than  with  that  which  had  sup- 
planted it,  as,  indeed,  those  of  an  honest  man  were  likely  to  be. 
The  former  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  better,  the  less  cormpt, 
the  less  tyrannical  of  the  two.  Both  were  alike  foreign  invaders 
of  the  Italian  soil ;  but  '  Italy '  really  was  then  but  *  a  geogrsr 
phical  expression,'  and  nobody  objected  to  the  Austrian  rule  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  Italian  in  those  days.  Practically  those 
provinces  of  Italy  that  were  subjected  to  it  were  by  lar  the  best 
governed  part  of  the  peninsula. 

One  or  two  "nxots  of  Parini  have  been  preserved  which  serve  to 
indicate  that  his  affection  for  the  invader  whom  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  ser\'e  was  not  of  an  enthusiastic  character. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Milanese  municipality,  after  the 
absurd  ideas  and  fashions  of  the  time,  insisted  that  all  persons  who 
appeared  before  tbem  on  business  should  keep  their  hats  on.  On 
one  occasion  a  poor  old  peasant,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to 
overcome  his  lifelong  habits  of  respectful  bearing  before  his 
superiors,  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  conform  to  the 
republican  ordinance.  '  ^ly  good  man,'  called  out  Parini, '  when 
you  come  here  you  must  cover  your  head  and  look  well  to  your 
pockets.' 

At  the  troublous  time  when  the  French  had  just  established 
their  dominion  the  poet  was  wont  to  meet  his  friends  in  the 
morning  with  the  query, '  Are  you  as  honest  a  man  this  morning 
as  you  were  yesterday  ? ' 
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After  the  return  of  the  AustriaDs  Parini  continued  to  live  his 
quiet,  studious  life,  lecturing  at  the  Brera  and  enjoying  the 
society  of  a  knot  of  literary  friends  during  the  few  months  that 
remained  to  him.  He  had  several  of  them  with  him  when,  on 
September  18, 1799,  Dr.  Jacopo  Locatelli,  his  physician,  calling  to 
see  him,  told  him  tiiat  the  hour  of  his  departure,  though  probably 
not  immediately  imminent,  was  not  fiar  off.  Parini  returned  to  the 
room  where  his  friends  were  and  continued  the  conversation  with 
the  most  perfect  serenity.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  attacked  by 
I  slight  fit  of  nausea,  and  at  the  same  time  complained  of  a 
riolent  feeling  of  burning  between  the  shoulders.  '  Once  upon  a 
time,'  said  he, '  it  would  have  been  thought  to  be  caused  by  au 
evil  spirit ;  now  nobody  believes  any  more  in  evil  spirits,  nor  in 
the  Devil,  and  as  little  in  God,  in  whom,  however,  Parini  does 
believe.'  And  the  incident  is  worth  mentiouing  as  a  reply  to  the 
aocosation  of  atheism,  of  which  he  has  been  accused  in  company 
with  80  very  large  a  number  of  the  men  of  that  day  whose  lives 
Aowed  that  they  were  not  thoroughgoing  Churchmen. 

The  above  words  were  the  last  spoken  before  his  friends  took 
leive  of  him  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  few  hours 
liter  he  laid  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  expired  without  pain  or 
trouble  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Such  was  the  tranquil  and  little-eventful  life  of  a  poet  whose 
kome  and  habitual  haunts  were  larger  and  more  all-important 
fcctors  in  the  production  of  his  poetry  than  can  be  said  to  have 
been  the  case  in  any  other  Italian  instance.  Doubtless  the 
greatest  value  of  Parini's  poem  to  readers  of  the  present  day 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  very 
enrioos  state  of  society  in  which  he  lived ;  but  it  is  not  %olehj  on 
tbis  account  that  the  '  Giomo '  deserves  a  larger  share  of  attention 
tban  it  meets  with  among  English  readers. 
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A   TALE  OF  BLOOD. 
BY  JAMES   PAYN. 

If  you  live  in  Downshire  and  do  not  know  the  f  f  iendells  of  f  f  ieadell 
Court,  you  are  unknown  indeed ;  the  circumstance  of  their  name 
being  spelt  with  two  little  f  s,  and  pronounced  Fendall,  stamps  it 
with  a  peculiar  aristocracy.  Radicals,  indeed — ^persons  who  interest 
themselves  in  roots — assert  that  there  was  at  one  time  no  sadi 
thing  as  a  capital  in  our  alphabet,  and  that  it  was  indicated  hj 
the  duplication  of  the  small  letters.  As  intelligence  increased, 
capitals  were  invented,  and  the  last  persons  to  use  them  were,  of 
course,  the  most  illiterate  ;  so  that  the  retention  of  the  two  small 
f 8  is  not — intellectually  speaking — a  feather  in  the  f  fiendell  csp. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  token  of  antiquity,  it  is  invaluable.  The 
possession  of  a  name  that  nobody  can  pronounce  without  instruc- 
tion is  also  obviously  a  great  inheritance,  and  in  this  case  it  was 
the  more  valuable,  since  there  is  no  record  of  a  f  fiendell  of  Down- 
shire having  been  distinguished  in  any  other  way.  The  family  had 
'  flourished '  for  centuries,  in  the  sense  that  an  old  tree  is  said  to 
flourish,  and,  like  it,  most  of  it  was  underground. 

Sir  GreoflFrey  Fendall  (for  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  spellinghis 
name  as  it  was  pronounced,  as  though  he  were  an  ordinary  Christian), 
the  present  tenant  of  the  Court,  was  a  widower,  childless,  and 
stricken  in  years.  The  long  line,  which  had  moved  as  directly  as 
a  pawn  in  chess  for  so  many  generations,  had  at  last  failed,  and  the 
succession  was  going  aslant ;  nay,  even  zigzag — like  the  knight's 
move — to  a  second  cousin,  young  Percival  Fendall,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
barrister-at-law.  His  father  had  subsisted  on  a  very  moderate 
property,  the  income  from  which  had  been  in  no  way  supplemented 
by  the  head  of  the  family,  and  had  bequeathed  it  in  a  reduced 
condition  to  his  son.  The  former  had  discovered  by  bitter  expe- 
rience that  the  fact  of  his  name  being  spelt  with  two  f  s  did  not 
enhance  its  financial  value  at  the  back  of  a  bill ;  while  the  latter 
was  seriously  thinking  of  discarding  the  peculiarity  altogether,  as 
an  afiectation  out  of  which  nothing  had  ever  come  but  ridicule, 
when  suddenly  old  GeoflFrey,  acting  under  advice  (not  legal,  but 
medica}}  *'o  the  fact  of  hia  heir-^tesvim^^jtive'a  existence. 
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\  own  hand  to  invite  Percival 


w 

\  He  uTote  from  Downshire  witli  his 
w  Fendall  Court. 

Most  young  men  would  have  jumped  at  such  au  offer,  nor  was 
Percii'al  himself  by  any  means  blind  to  its  possible  advantages; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  that  disposition  which,  in  poor  people,  is 
railed  obstinacy,  in  persons  of  moderate  means,  firmness,  and  in 
rich  people,  determination  of  character.  Thanks  to  nobody  but 
himself,  he  was  surely  but  slowly  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
he  vaa  not  disposed  to  barter  his  independence  even  for  the  i-ever- 
lioo  of  the  family  estate.  This  was  not  entailed  upon  him,  but 
il  wnnld  have  been  contrary  to  all  traditions  of  the  house  with 
Iwo  fs  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  should  leave  it  to  any  other  person 
than  (be  natural  heir.  The  young  man  knew,  in  fact,  that  unless 
be  gave  his  kinsman  some  grave  cause  of  offence,  he  would  one  day 
ftign  in  his  stead.  Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  as  he  had 
;Sot  ao  idea  in  common  with  the  old  Squire,  that  they  should  keep 
lipirt,  so  that  no  offence  could  be  given  by  him  ?  Percival  certainly 
jdid  not  wish  to  go  to  Downshire.  It  was  November,  and,  since  he 
tM  nn  sportsman,  he  greatly  preferred  London  at  that  season  to 
the  country  ;  just  now,  indeed,  he  preferred  it  at  all  seasons,  from 
llie  circumstance  that  it  contained,  in  Gloucester  Place,  a  young 
(hdy  called  Mary  Blake,  whose  name  it  was  hia  intention  to  change 
to  Fendall  (with  one  F)  as  soon  as  his  income  had  become  sufficient 
fciium  to  marry  upon  it. 

Her  father  was  a  hop  merchant,  and  no  doubt  given  to  specula- 
tion in  his  own  line,  but  strongly  opposed  to  contingencies  in  con- 
section  with  his  daughter's  settlement  in  life.  He  had  at  first 
Kfoaed  to  take  Percival's  great  expectations  into  consideration  at 
lU;  bat  when  this  invitation  came  from  the  old  Baronet  he  bad 
linbly  thawed,  and  even  held  out  a  hope  that  he  might  not  now 
upon  seeing  Percival's  ledger,  setting  forth  that  he  had 
IKcived  in  fees,  Ac,  at  least  500/!.  a  year,  before  he  would  give 
nuent  to  his  daughter's  marriage. 

To  the  young  man  himself  this  relaxation  of  Mr.  Blake's 
^iao  gave  much  less  satisfaction  than  that  gentleman  bad  anti- 
tipUed.  In  his  own  mind  he  was  persuaded  that  the  match  would 
ie liiwgre cable  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  render  his  expectations  even 
:lta  promising  than  before ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
>tde  him  incline  to  be  very  dutiful  to  his  venerable  cousin  at  a 
Ldiituice,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  post-office.  He  did  not 
ilike  the  old  gentleman  ;  he  had  resented  the  coldness  he  had  shown 
p»  bin  father ;  and  he  did  not  appreciate  the  overtures  now  made 
lb  himself,  which  he  thoroughly  understood  were  not  owing  to  any 
j|crwi£l  regard,  but  only  because  circumstances  had  made  him  the 
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solo  surviving  member  of  the  house  with  two  fs.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  miicli  too  sensible  to  throw  away  the  brilliant  prospects 
which  had  thus  mifolded  themselves  to  his  view,  if  he  could  retain 
t  hem  with  self-respect  and  without  much  inconvenience.  Although 
a  \  ery  unworthy  descendant  of  his  race  as  regarded  the  belief  in 
their  blue  bloixl — which  he  looked  upon  either  as  imaginary,  or 
«s  a  very  serious  physical  ailment — he  had  inherited  a  strong  in- 
dispositiim  to  be  bored  or  troubled.  Old  Sir  GreoflFrey  himself, 
witli  his  20,000/.  a  year  and  an  obedient  coimty,  did  not  dislike 
Innnt^  *  p\it  out  *  more  than  he  did,  and  when  he  was  annoyed  he  took 
as  little  pains  as  his  great  kinsman  to  conceal  it.  Such  men  are, 
MHMally  spi»aking,  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  who  amongst  a  world 
of  snolks  and  Unidies  speak  the  plain  truth  to  its  little  tyrants, 
even  if  tht^v  do  not  succeed  in  teachiniif  them  how  to  behave 
ibeiuselves.  lUit  IVreival  had  no  sense  of  apostleship  whatever. 
\\\>  simply  liktnl  his  own  way  as  much  as  his  betters  did,  and — ^since 
his  ambitivMi  was  limited— almost  as  often  got  it :  a  man  who  did 
not  walk^  and  look,  and  speak  as  if  the  street  belonged  to  him,  but 
rather  as  if  he  did  not  care  one  halfpenny  (which  was  the  case)  to 
whvuu  it  did  Mou^.  Moreover,  his  father  had  been  n6*  tenth 
uausniitter  of  a  foolish  face,'  and  this  young  fellow  was  as  intelli- 
j^v^ut  as  he  UH»ki\l.  He  knew  himself — it  is  only  fools,  notwitb- 
sUiUvUng  what  pliilosopliers  have  said  to  the  contrary,  who  do  not 
.lUvl  was  well  aware  that  he  would  not  make  a  favourable  im- 
i»i\\»uni  ui»ou  the  owner  of  Feudal!  Court,  and  that  was  another 
uasv^u  w'iv  he  was  imwilliuir  to  i:.,>  there. 

r^iai  we  sliould  Iv  able  to  ket^p  a:  a  distan^.'e  the  good  people 

?U':u  w!'.v»iu  weliaveexpeetatious  ^and  ye:  retain  them)  is, however, 

i    v.-e  aveam  of  the  optimist ;  and  >.>  Peroival  f..»und  it.     To  the 

.»';■!.'  .imJ  eaivfully-won.led  Kttor, by  whi<.li  ho  had  endeavoured  to 

v«\.uu'  v'k^  iuvitatiou  t-.^  the  h-'iive  '»f  his  ancestors,  he  received  a 

.jilx  J»\  ivturu  of  p*.>c>t*  the  tone  of  which  ueoes!?:tate\.l  his  immediate 

,-i-VNi:a!KV  at  Feudall  Court,  or  his  giving  up  all  hopes  of  ever 

vviM^  i'^  ^is  own  ;  iu  short,  ^ir  iieotirey  was  furious. 

•  I  \\ii"  IVivivaU  vou  had  l^etter  l;'«V  pleaded  Marv,  to  whom  he 
'kuI  v;\v»w<.\l  t'le  note,  with  s«.'»me  string  expresijious  of  indignation. 
NiK-  ^\.u>  .1  iKMUtifid  creacore,  with  eyes  like  a  gazelle,  and  a  voice 
'iu;v  ^KixuasiNe  to  his  ear  tliau  any  in  the  Law  Courts^ 

•  !;u;  ho  v^rites  so  disagr'eeably,*  said  PereivaL  pulling  at  his 
•.ua.Uiciw  ;  •  he  muse  l-e  a  m».>:rC  oden^ive  persc^n.* 

■  Ur-vv;Uvt»  mv  diirlinir,  that  he  is  an  old  man**  annieJ  Marv« 
■.:. aiiiii^   nui  alloH-auoe,  ds  well  a-  revcp.-uce,  wa;>  .lue  to  grey 

•  \lv  i<  »K»l  ^  ol '  t,"  ma<*»d  "P^T^Aval.    ^Ttwa  «si^.  ^l 
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tiling  may  go  on — I  mean  one's  having  to  put  up  with  liia  imper- 
tiiKOt  arrogance^ — for  years  and  years.  The  question  is,  is  it  worth , 
flieb  a  tremendoui*  sacrifice  ? ' 

The  wretch  waa  thinking;  of  his  own  peace  of  mind,  and 
tliether  he  could  keep  his  temper  if  such  things  were  said  to  him 
—about '  respect '  and  '  obedience ' — as  his  kinsman  had  thought 
proper  to  put  on  paper. 

'If  you  get  on  with  your  cousin,'  she  murmured,  with  a 
iitaiitiful  blush,  'dear  papa  would,  I  think,  be  more  inclined  to 
tfuBWnt — that  is— perhaps  he  would  let  us  marry  a  little  earlier.' 

'You  darling !  that's  true,'  said  Percival,  '  and  is  worth  going 
through  almost  anytliing  for.  I'll  write  and  say  I  will  run  down 
to  Dois-nahire  in  the  course  of  next  wi?ek.' 

'  Don't  write,  dear — telegraph  ;  and  run  down  by  to-night's 
train.' 

'  But  I  am  to  meet  you  at  dinner,  Mary,  at  the  Joneses,  on 
Saturday.' 

'Never  mind ;  don't  let  me  be  the  cause  of  your  running  any 
risk  of  increasing  At r.  Fcndall's  displeasure.  I  am  sure  I  am  giving 
jou  good  advice.     Go  to-night.' 

'Very  good;  I'll  go.' 

And  Percival  went  accordingly. 

Sir  GeoSrey  received  him  with  a  stately  welcome,  the  coldness 
of  which,  however,  was  owing  to  the  general  frigidity  of  the 
atablishment,  rather  than  to  any  annoyance  at  his  tardy  obedience 
tflhiinimmons.  Upon  the  whole,  Percival's  hesitation  had  perhaps 
fJone  him  good.  If  he  had  showed  himself  eagerly  desirous  to 
Swede  to  his  kinsman's  wishes,  it  woidd  probably  have  been  set 
ilomi  by  Sir  Geoffrey  to  anything  but  disinterestedness,  and  might 
'■re  even  suggested  Death — a  subject  very  distasteful  to  the  head 
of  the  ff  iendetls.  An  independence  of  spirit  which  had  eventually 
pTfli  way  to  his  wishes  was  not  unpardonable,  for  it  esemplified 
tw  power  of  the  will  which  had  Hubdued  it. 

Tho  Baronet  himself  volunteered  to  be  the  young  man's  guide 
war  the  picture  gallery  and  the  stables  (the  horse,  we  may  be  sure, 
w»a  fevoured  animal  with  him),  and  gave  hira  to  understand  less 
I7  words  than  by  his  confidential  tone  that  at  some  time  or 
mother,  though  at  a  date  so  distant  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
»iliide  to  it,  ail  these  things  might  be  his  own — if  he  behaved 
himself. 

It  waa  well  understood  in  Downshire  that  good  behaviour  in 
Sir  Geoffrey's  eyes  was  doing  what  Sir  Geoffrey  wished,  and  for 
liree  days  Percival's  liehaviour  was  unexceptionable.  On  the 
JBBrtb  morning,  however,  it  became  infamous.  ^^^^^ 
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On  the  previous  evening  there  had  been  a  large  dinner  party, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  magnates  of  the  county,  who  had  treated 
the  young  barrister  with  a  civility  that  had  sufficiently  indicated 
their  opinion  of  his  prospects  ;  and  the  young  ladies  had  been  at 
least  as  gracious  as  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

'  Percival,  did  you  notice  that  girl  in  blue,  last  night  ? ' 
enquired  Sir  Geoffrey,  snipping  off  the  end  of  his  after-breakfast 
cigar  and  proceeding  to  light  it :  '  Amelia  Elton,  Lord  Wraxall's 
daughter ;  it  is  my  intention  that  you  shall  marry  her.' 

Percival  lifted  liis  eyebrows.  '  It  can't  be  done,  Sir  Geoffrey ' 
— here  he  also  lit  his  cigar  with  great  deliberation — ^^  that  is,  if  I 
continue  to  live  in  England.  We  should  have  to  go  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  bigamy  is  permissible.' 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir  ? '  exclaimed  the  Baronet. 
*  Have  you  a  wife  already  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir  Geoffrey.'  Percival  could  not  help  wondering  to  him- 
self what  would  have  happened  had  he  answered  •  Yes.'  Would 
his  cousin  have  had  an  apoplectic  fit  (he  looked  very  near  it  as  it 
was)  and  gone  off  the  hooks  at  once,  leaving  everybody  happy  ever 
afterwards  ?  or  would  he  have  sent  for  his  lawyer  and  devised  every- 
thing he  had  to  the  Co\mty  Lunatic  Asylum  on  the  spot  ?  Percival 
had  felt  that  this  crucial  matter  must  crop  up  sooner  or  later,  and 
had  nerved  himself  for  the  encounter.  *  I  have  no  wife,'  he  went 
on  ;  *  but,  what  is  the  same  thing,  Sir  Geoffrey,  so  far  as  my  future 
is  concerned,  I  am  engaged  to  be  married.' 

'  What,  to  that  hop-picker's  daughter  ? '  thundered  the  old  man, 
who,  it  seemed,  had  been  making  keener  enquiries  into  Percival's 
affairs  than  he  had  had  any  idea  of. 

'  Well,  sir,  her  father  is  a  hop-merc/ta/if,'  returned  the  young 
man  coolly,  '  and  I  dare  say  has  made  some  pretty  pickings ;  but 
I  don't  think  he  would  like  to  be  called  a  hop-picArcr.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that  your  use  of  the  term  is  not  very 
polite  to  7?ie.' 

His  face  was  very  white,  and  looked  all  the  whiter  by  com- 
parison with  his  companion's,  which  was  scarlet.  They  were  both 
in  a  frightful  rage,  the  one  at  a  white  heat,  the  other  boiling. 

'  And  who  the  deuce  are  you  ? '  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  tone  (though  he  was  such  an  aristocrat)  as  the 
butcher's  boy  used  who,  having  nm  the  leg  of  his  wooden  tray 
into  the  duke's  eye,  enquired  of  him :  Who  the  deuce  Ac  waa  that 
he  should  be  so  particular  about  his  eyesight  ? 

*  My  name  is  Percival  Fendall,  sir.  A  man  that  boasts  better 
blood  than  you,  inasmuch  as  he  can  count  a  generation  beyond  you.' 
This  replfy  intended  to  be  satirical,  ^w^^a  ^.u  iu^^iration^  and  baA 
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quite  the  contrary  eflfect  to  what  he  had  expected.  He  had 
accidentally  protected  himself  as  it  were  by  this  interposition  of 
the  other's  fetish,  as  though  it  had  been  a  shield. 

'  By  Jove,  that's  true,'  said  Sir  GeoflFrey,  regarding  him  with 
undisguised  admiration.  '  You're  the  eleventh  of  us,  though  not 
quite  in  the  direct  line.  I  am  glad  you  appreciate  the  circum- 
stance at  its  full  value.  I  had  been  told  by  a  mischievous  fellow 
that  you  had  been  thinking  of  spelling  our  name  with  a  capital  F.' 

'That  would  be  blasphemy  indeed,'  said  Percival,  without 
moving  a  muscle. 

*  Of  course  it  would,'  put  in  the  Baronet  eagerly.  '  I  perceive 
that  my  informant  was  a  liar.  You  are  worthy  of  your  name,  and 
you  were  only  joking — though  let  me  observe  that  I  don't  like  such 
jokes — when  you  talked  of  being  engaged  to  this  Miss  Lake.' 

'  Blake,  sir,  is  her  name,'  continued  Percival,  with  unruffled 
calm ;  '  it  is  a  very  decent  one,  though  she  doesn't  spell  it  with 
two  little  bs.  She  is  a  delicate-minded,  honourable  gentlewoman, 
and  I  mean  to  marry  her.' 

'  What,  without  my  consent  ? ' 

'  No,  Sir  GreoflFrey.  I  hope,  with  your  consent.  You  have 
only  to  see  her,  and  I  venture  to  think  you  will  confess  that  Miss 
— the  young  lady  in  blue,  whom  you  were  so  good  as  to  recommend 
to  me — cannot  hold  a  candle  to  her.' 

'  But  her  blood,  sir  ?     You,  of  all  men,  should  imderstand  the 

importance,  the  necessity,  the  indispensability '    The  Baronet 

supplied  in  expression  and  gesture  what  was  wanting  to  him  in 
words. 

'  I  do.  Sir  GeoflFrey.  Science  has  lately  corroborated  your 
opinion  upon  that  point.  To  persons  about  to  marry  it  recom- 
mends the  microscope.  Mary's  blood  shall  be  subjected  to  inves- 
tigation.' 

'  What  nonsense  you  talk  !  As  if  it  could  possibly  be  blood  like 
ours  1  Beware  how  you  trifle—or  rather  how  you  ventiure  beyond 
trifling — with  persons  of  this  class.  A  blot  on  the  'scutcheon,  re- 
member, is  ineradicable.' 

'  If  a  Fendall  were  to  break  his  word.  Sir  GeoflFrey,  would  not 
that  be  a  blot  on  the  'scutcheon  ? ' 

It  was  cruel  of  Percival  to  place  his  kinsman  on  the  horns  of 
such  a  dilemma.  But  there  is  no  fetish  so  utterly  illogical — and, 
to  say  truth,  so  selfish  and  egotistical — as  that  of  blood. 

'  The  promise  was  extracted  from  you  by  passion,'  answered  the 
old  man,  '  and  is  therefore  invalid.'  Then,  as  if  aware  of  the 
monstrosity  of  this  position,  he  went  hurriedly  on — as  aftex  ^xi'^ 
has  skimmed  oy^v  ^in  ice — to  paint  t\\e  \ionox%  0I  ^\i  \wjk«QjMbS. 
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marriage.  ^  Look  at  young  Lascelles :  if  he  had  married  as  his 
uncle  wished  him,  he  might  have  stood  for  the  county ;  a  man 
whose  ancestry  is  only  second  to  our  own,  but  who  chose  to  throw 
himself  away  upon  a  female  nobody ;  respectable,  I  dare  say,  she 
may  be — her  father  lives  in  Baker  Street,  and  is  of  the  name  of 
Jones.  What  was  the  result  of  it  all  ?  Why,  young  Lascelles  was 
compelled  to  walk  the  hospitals.' 

If  he  had  been  made  to  walk  the  plank,  it  is  impossible  that 
Sir  Greoffrey  could  have  spoken  of  the  fact  with  more  sincere  com- 
passion for  the  young  man's  unhappy  fate. 

'  I  know  Lascelles,'  said  Percival  cheerfully;  'he  lives  close  to 
the  Blakes.' 

*  Very  likely,'  put  in  Sir  Geoffrey  drily. 

*  And  has  already  acquired  a  good  practice,'  continued  the 
young  man.  *  He  told  me  he  is  much  happier  than  when  he  was 
subjected  to  his  uncle's  whims  and  caprices.' 

This  was  a  home  thrust.  Sir  GeoflFrey  seized  the  bellrope  to 
summon  the  footman  to  show  his  kinsman  the  door,  but,  by  the  time 
the  menial  entered,  his  master's  passion  had  cooled  down.  He  only 
said, '  Make  up  the  fire.'  The  fact  was  that  the  notion  of  that  extra 
generation  which  Percival  had  boasted  of  liad  seized  on  what  the 
old  Baronet  *  called  his  mind,' and  placed  the  young  man  in  a  posi- 
tion of  positive  superiority. 

*  Look  here,  Percival,'  he  said.  'Just  to  oblige  you  I'll  see  this 
young  woman,  and  if  I'm  dissatisfied  with  her  you  must  promise 
me  to  break  oflf  your  engagement.' 

'  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  be  dissatisfied  with  her,'  said 
Percival,  gallantly,  but  evasively. 

The  old  gentleman  had  got  an  idea — rather  an  unusual  event 
with  the  Fendalls — and  hence  it  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  them.  If  he  found  this  Mary  Blake  so  '  honour- 
able and  delicate-minded'  as  Percival  had  described,  he  might 
work  upon  her  feelings  by  representing  that  she  was  ruining  the 
young  man's  prospects  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  mercenary, 
he  might  buy  her  off. 

Accordingly,  in  due  course  Sir  Geoffrey  came  up  to  London, 
and  an  interview  was  arranged  between  liimself  and  Mary ;  after 
which  Percival  received  the  following  letter : — 

My  dear  Ooiion, — Lovo  lias  not  blinded  you,  for  I  grant  that  the  younff 
person  is  very  good-looking,  but  it  has  dulled  your  sense  of  hearing.  Miss  B. 
drops  her  hs — one  h  I  ran  swear  to  ;  it  was  in  ^  hospital/  This  is  not  her  fault, 
of  course,  but  her  misfortune.  It  is  in  the  blood.  If  you  marry  her — ^being  what 
she  is,  and  can't  help  being — you  shall  never  have  one  acre  of  the  f  f  iendeU  land, 
nor  one  shilling  of  the  f fiendell  money.  Yours  faithfully, 

G.flr. 
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The  old  Baronet  would  not  have  dared  to  write  this  but  that  he 

liad,  as  be  flattered  himself,  won  over  poor  Mary  to  his  side.     He 

bad  painted  to  her  the  splendid  prospects  that  awaited  Percival, 

but  which  her  marriage  with  him  would  dissipate  for  ever ;  and 

had  appealed  to  her  love  itself  to  discard  her  lover. 

He  did  not  eflFect  what  he  had  hoped,  but  yet  succeeded  only 
too  well.  The  thought  that  she  would  be  the  cause  of  her  Perci- 
val's  future  being  destroyed,  preyed  on  her  mind  and  produced  a 
dangerous  illness.  Percival  was  heartbroken,  and  had  only  just 
spirit  enough  left  to  direct  an  envelope  to  Sir  GreoflFrey,  enclosing 
a  piece  of  his  mind.  It  was  an  ugly  fragment,  and  thus  con- 
cluded : — 

*  If  through  your  infernal  egotism  my  Mary  dies,  I  will  take 
out  letters  patent  and  change  the  idiotic  name  of  f  fiendell  to 
Bullock-Smithy.' 

Sir  GeoflFrey  was  reduced  to  despair  by  this  frightful  menace. 
In  the  meantime  poor  Mary  got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  had 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  or  more  probably  the  heart.  The  blood 
of  the  Blakes,  though  an  inferior  fluid,  was  necessary  to  her  exist- 
ence, and  she  was  rapidly  sinking.  Dr.  Lascelles,  who  was  called 
io  in  consultation,  said,  ^  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  save  this 
young  lady's  life.     We  must  try  transfusion.' 

lie  other  doctor — ^who  was  of  the  old  school — shook  his'  head 
as  only  doctors  can. 

Dr.  Lascelles  understood  at  once,  from  the  great  significance 
of  the  gesture,  that  he  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

*  I  felt  sure  you  would  agree  with  me,'  he  said,  with  the  sweet 
smile  that  had  won  his  way  to  professional  success — for  his  practice 
lay  chiefly  among  the  ladies.  '  You  remember  Playfair's  directions, 
without  doubt  ? '  And  he  told  him  what  they  were.  *  One  of  us 
two  must  sustain  this  ebbing  life.' 

'  I  think  it  had  better  be  you,'  returned  the  other  hastily. 
•  There's  nothing  like  new  blood — I  mean  young  blood.' 

'  True ;  I  am  young  and  gtrong :  I  can't  see  a  beautiful  creature 
like  this  slipping  through  our  hands.'  And  he  bared  his  arm  to 
the  other's  lancet. 

Two  months  afterwards  Sir  Geoffrey  received  the  following 
letter  from  Percival,  written  under  compulsion  at  his  wife's  dicta- 
tion:— 

Dear  Gousiiii — Actuated  by  feelings  of  pasinon,  which,  as  you  yourself  ouce 
jiuftlj  remarked,  renders  one's  actions  invalid,  I  addressed  yo\itlCOT[LTm]iXi\c;&^I\Q»T\^ 
eofne  time  9go,  tbe  termB  of  which  I  sincerely  regret.    A\heu  t\L^\AocA  ol  >>^^ 
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f  f  iendells  is  up  they  are  apt  to  express  tliemselves  strongly ;  and  yoa  axe  the  liii 
man  (except  me)  not  to  make  allowances  for  the  fact.  I  am  thankfal  to  lay 
my  dearest  Mary  has  been  raised  from  her  bed  of  sickness,  and  ia  now — ^I  had 
almost  written  '  herself  again  ; '  but  though  she  is  as  well  as  every  this  ia  not 
the  case.  She  has  in  a  very  singular,  though  perfectly  scientific  manner,  become 
somebody  else.  She  has  undergone  the  operation  of  transfusion  at  the  hands — 
or  rather  the  arm — of  Cavendish  Lascelles,  whose  noble  blood,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  poet,  now  '  courses  through  her  veins.*  One  has  so  often  heard  of 
persons  who  are  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  this  or  that,  and 
80  seldom  seen  them  shed  even  the  first  drop,  that  you  may  have  put  them  down 
in  the  same  category  with  ghosts ;  but  I  saw  this  with  my  own  eyes  [for  Percival 
liad  been  pi-esent  at  the  operation],  and  can  swear  to  it.  I  owe  a  debt  to 
Lascelles  which  I  can  never  repay,  for  he  brought  back  to  life  the  dear  girl  I 
married  yesterday.  Both  she  and  I  are  well  convinced  that  our  union  will  have 
your  approbation,  since  the  sole  objection  you  had  to  it  has  been  removed — ^by 
transfusion. 

By  birth,  it  is  true,  she  is  still  a  Blake,  but  by  blood,  she  is  a  Lascelles. 
AVith  oui*  united  kind  regards,  I  am  yours  truly, 

Perciyal  ffxebtdbll. 


Poor  Sir  GeoflFrey,  thus  confronted  not  only  with  a  dilemma, 
but  an  anomaly,  was  at  his  wit's  end — which  was  at  no  great 
distance. 

In  this  extremity  he  consulted  his  oracle,  an  ancient  nurse,  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  household  almost  for  that  term  of  years  scouted 
by  Mr.  Thoms,  and  who  believed  in  the  f fiendells  first  and  Provi- 
dence afterwards. 

'  It's  my  opinion,  Sir  GeoflFrey,'  said  this  female  sage,  *  as  it's 
no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.' 

The  Baronet  himself  was  already  partly  of  that  opinion  ;  so  the 
reconciliation  was  efifected,  and  the  young  couple  were  invited  to 
the  Court. 

The  bride,  less  from  interested  motives  than  from  the  sense 
that  the  old  man  had  so  much  to  *get  over'  in  his  welcome 
to  her,  devoted  herself  to  her  host  and  soon  surpassed  her  husband 
in  Sir  GeoflFrey 's  favour. 

'  You  are  not  only  a  ffiendell  by  name,  my  dear,'  he  once  said 
to  her,  ^  but,  thanks  to  science,  have  become  worthy  of  the  race  by 
nature.    You  were  always  very  nice — in  your  way — but  there  were 

points  before  that  fortunate  operation But  there,'  he  added, 

patting  her  little  hand, '  we  will  not  speak  of  them  now.' 

'You  mean  I  used  to  say  "ospital"  for  "hospital,"'  she 
answered, '  banging  her  beautiful  head,'  like  the  rose  immortalized 
by  Cowper.  '  But  I  was  always  taught  to  do  that,  and  also  to  say 
"  umble"  for  "  humble."' 

'  My  dear,'  he  said  quite  gravely,  '  you  used  to  drop  all  your  hs 
dreadfully  J*     (She  spoke   as  purely  a?*  lAudXerj  ^\xtc».^,^     *Rvit, 
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tnynrfosion  has  picked  them  up  for  you.  Depend  upon  it  there  is 
nothing  like  blood.' 

Mrs.  Percival  Fendall  was  a  woman,  but  she  knew  when  not  to 
have  the  last  word. 

*What  is  the  use  of  arguing  with  people,'  said  she  to  her 
kshand  (when  he  called  her  a  humbug),  ^  who  spell  their  name 
with  two  little  f  s  ?  ' 


Hamlet  treats  scornfully  'the  grouudlings,' the  pit  oFffie 
bethan  period,  when  he  describes  them  as  '  for  the  most  part 
capable  of  nothing  hut  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise.'  The 
old  dramatists,  indeed,  were  very  prone  to  despise  the  playgoeis 
occupying  the  pit,  calling  them  now  '  imderstanding  grounded 
men,'  and  now  '  fools,'  or  '  scarecrows  in  the  yard.'  The  term  yard, 
however,  was  peculiar  to  the  public  theatres,  and  related  to  lie 
old  system  of  performing  in  the  enclosed  yards  of  inns ;  the  word 
pit  applied  only  to  the  private  theatres,  roofed  and  fumifihed  mtli 
seats,  presenting  entertainments  of  a  more  refined  tort,  and  claim- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  superior  classes. 

Dumb-shows  were  generally  supposed  to  prefigure  the  eventi 
about  to  be  presented  upon  the  scene,  and  had  long  been  among 
the  established  customs  of  the  theatre.  Before  each  act  of  the 
play  to  be  performed,  the  dramatis  perstynw  came  forward,  and  by 
means  of  eloquent  gestiues,  postures,  and  glances  typified  the 
transactions  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.  In  bis  '  History 
of  English  Poetry,'  Warton  has  expressed  bis  surprise  that  thii 
'  ostensible  comment  of  the  dumb-show '  does  not  regularly  appear 
in  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare ;  while  other  critics  have  held  tbat, 
because  it  i^  never  formally  described  at  the  close  or  commence- 
ment of  his  acts,  dumb-show  was  iit;ver  introduced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  plays.  It  may  be  gatliered  from  Hamlet's  speech  that, 
with  the  groundlings  at  any  rate,  dumb-shows  were  cerlainlj 
popular ;  and,  as  Wartoa  writes,  Shakespeare's  aim  was  to  collet 
an  audience,  and  for  this  purpose  all  the  common  expedients  were 
necessary.  No  dramatic  writer  of  his  age  has  more  battles  <* 
ghosts.  His  representations  abound  with  the  '  useful  appendages  *•' 
mechanical  terror,'  and  he  adopts  '  all  the  superstitions  of  tb* 
theatre.'  And  it  is  concluded  that  if  he  dispensed  with  the  aid,  "f 
dum!>-show8  it  was  l^ecause  be  would  not.  l)e  entangled  by  U'* 
formality,  or  becauso  he  saw  through  the  futility,  of  such  uunatur^^ 
and  extrinsic  ornaments.  '  It  was  not  by  declamation  or  by 
pantomime  tbat  Shakespeai-e  was  to  fix  his  eternal  domioion  ovef 
the  hearts  of  mankind.' 

Uumb-shows  were  not,  of  course,  intended  to  be '  inexplicable ;  * 
they  were  assuredly  designed  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
spectators.  But  no  doubt  they  were  often  of  an  obscure  and 
mysterious  character,  and  they  gratified  in  that  they  were  simplf 
exhibitions  of  emblematic  pageantry.     Nor  were  they  absolute^:. 
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coafioeil  tft  the  forestatiowiag  of  coming  events  ;  tbey  sometimes 
«n'ed,  we  are  told,  'as  a  eompendious  introduction  of  such 
circumstances  as  could  not  commodiously  be  comprehended  within 
ihe  bounds  of  representation.'  They  '  supplied  deficiencies,  and 
covered  the  want  of  business.'  And  occasionally  they  were  employed 
tuslop  the  hreaches  of  tlie  strict  laws  of  dramatic  composition,  to 
remedy  neglect  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  Our  early  drama- 
tistiwere  not  wont  to  be  heedful  of  classical  prescriptions  in  that  re- 
gard,and  dumb-shows  occupied  the  scene,  'while  a  hero  was  expected 
from  the  Holy  Land,  or  a  princess  was  imported,  married,  and 
brought  to  bed.'  The  dumb-show  preceding  the  fourth  act  of 
Lord  Buckhurst's  '  Gordobuc,'  the  iirst  specimen  in  our  language 
of  a  regular  tragedy— an  heroic  story,  written  in  blank  verse,  and 
dirided  into  acta  and  scenes — takes  almost  the  form  of  a  distinct 
masque.  First  the  music  of  liautboys  is  heard,  then  there  come  forth 
from  beneath  the  stage, '  as  though  out  of  bell,'  three  Furies,  Alecto, 
Megera,  and  Ctesipbone,  clad  in  black  garments,  sprinkled  with 
litonJ  and  flames;  their  bodies  girt  with  snakes,  their  heads  'spread 
with  serpents  instead  of  hair  ; '  the  one  bearing  in  her  hand  a  snake, 
tbe  other  a  whip,  and  the  third  a  burning  fire-brand ;  each  driving 
«n  u  king  and  a  queen, '  which,  moved  by  Furies,  unnaturally  had 
ilain  their  own  children ;'  the  names  of  those  kings  and  queens 
ieing  Tantalus,  Medea,  Athamas,  Ino,  Cambiscs,  and  Althea. 
The  stage  direction  pi-oceeds :  '  After  that  the  Furies  and  these  bad 
pMsed  about  the  stage  thrice,  they  departed,  and  then  the  music 
WMed.  Hereby  was  signified  the  tmnatural  murders  to  follow, 
U*t  is  to  say:  Porrex  slain  by  hia  own  mother,  and  of  King 
Oordobnc  and  Queen  Viden  killed  by  their  own  subjects,'  Warton 
pofats  out  a  resemblance  between  this  'visionary  procession  of 
kii^  and  queens  long  since  dead  '  and  the  train  of  royal  spectres 
In  the  tent  scene  of  Shakespeare's  '  Richard  the  Third.' 

The  dumb-show  preceding  the  fifth  act  of '  Gordobuc '  is  curious 
fcr  its  anachronistic  cliaracter.  The  events  of  tlie  story  are 
iDpposed  t<)  occur  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  nevertheless, 
Cif&rms  are  brought  upon  the  scene  and  freely  employed.  The 
*lgfi  direction  runs :  '  First  the  dniras  and  flutes  begin  to  sound, 
taing  which  there  come  forth  upon  the  stage  a  company  of 
llBg&busiera  and  of  armed  men  all  in  order  of  battle.  These,  after 
tliair  pieces  discharged  and  that  the  armed  men  had  three  times 
naielied  about  the  stage,  departed,  anil  then  the  drums  and  flutes 
didoease.  Hereby  was  signified  tumults,  rebellions,  anns  and  civil 
nra,  as  fell  in  Ihe  realm  of  Great  Britain,  which,  by  the  space  of 
fifty  yeara  and  more,  continued  in  civil  war  between  the  nobility 
iftcT  the  death  of  King  Gordobuc,  and  of  bis  issne,'  &c.     However. 
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the  period  of  the  story  of  Hamlet,  so  far  as  it  can  be  assigned  to 
any  precise  period,  did  not  preclude  Shakespeare  firom  intro- 
ducing 'a  peal  of  ordnance/  and  referring  to  a  'petawL'  In 
'  Gordobuc,'  the  employment  of  music  as  an  aid  to  the  dumb-shot 
is  worth  noting.  The  first  act  is  preceded  by  'music  of  violence ;' 
before  the  second  act  '  music  of  comets '  is  sounded ;  and  before 
the  third,  *  music  of  flutes.'  The  dumb-show  may  be  considered  as 
performing  in  part  the  functions  of  the  chorus  of  the  ancient 
drama.  In  addition  to  its  dumb-show,  however,  '  Gordobuc  *  is 
supplied  with  a  chorus  of '  four  ancient  and  sage  men  of  Britain, 
who  at  the  close  of  each  act  point  the  moral  of  its  incidents, 
comment  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  characters,  and  express 
reprobation  or  sympathy  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

If  no  directions  as  to  dumb-sliows  appear  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedies,  the  poet  has  yet  been  careful  to  preserve  this  old  custom 
of  the  stage  when  a  theatrical  exhibition  formed  part  of  his 
Subject,  as  in  *  Hamlet '  and  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  The 
'  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus  and  his  love  Thisbe, 
presented  for  the  entertainment  of  Duke  Theseus  and  his  bride,  is 
preceded  by  a  prologue  delivered  by  a  fellow,  who,  as  Theseus 
says, '  doth  not  stand  upon  points.'  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  WaD, 
Moonshine  and  Lion,  are  then  instinicted  to  enter  *as  in  dumb-show/ 
There  is  no  direction,  however,  as  to  the  method  of  this  show,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  performers  by  their  actions  anticipated  the 
distresses  of  their  tragedy.  It  is,  perhaps,  part  of  the  humour  of  their 
dumb-show  that  they  show  nothing.     In  the  prologue  it  is  stated: 

The  actors  are  at  hand,  and  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all  that  vou  are  like  to  know. 

ftr 

After  they  have  entered  they  stand  mute  while  the  *  prologuiser' 
resumes  his  discourse,  introducing  them  severally,  naming  them, 
and  describing  the  deeds  they  are  about  to  do.  His  speech  con- 
cluded, tlie  mu'thful  tragedy  is  formally  commenced. 

In  *  Hamlet '  the  dumb-show  precedes  the  prologue  to  the 
'  Murder  of  Gonzago.'  '  Hautboys  play,'  so  the  folios  direct ;  in  the 
quartos  the  words  arc,  '  the  trumpets  sound ; '  then  comes  the 
dumb-sliow.  *  Enter  a  king  and  queen  very  lovingly ;  the  queen 
embracing  him  and  he  her.  She  kneels  and  makes  show  of 
protestation  unto  him.  He  takes  her  up  and  declines  his  head 
upon  her  neck  ;  lays  him  down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers ;  she,  seeing 
him  asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  bi* 
crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the  king's  ear,  and  efl^* 
The  queen  returns ;  finds  the  king  dead,  and  makes  passionate 
action.  The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three  mutes,  comes  in 
again,  seeming  to  lament  with  her.     The  dead  body  is  carried 
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away.  The  poisoner  wooes  the  queen  with  gifts ;  she  seems  loth 
and  unwilling  awhile,  but  in  the  end  accepts  bis  love.'  This 
dnmb-fihow,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  not  been  preserved  upon 
the  modem  stage,  nor  has  its  revival  ever  been  urged  by  even  the 
most  resolute  sticklers  for  textual  performance.  The  actors  so 
curiously  described  as  mutes,  all  being  mute  for  the  occasion,  were 
no  doubt  supernumeraries,  who  were  not  entrusted  with  speech 
even  in  the  tragedy  itself. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  dumb-show,  so  clearly  described, 
would  have  proved  explicable  enough  to  the  spectators,  or  that 
they  would  at  any  rate  have  obtained  from  it  some  inkling  of  the 
nature  of  the  exhibition  to  follow.  But  they  remained  wholly  in 
the  dark.  Ophelia  vaguely  asks  what  the  dumb-show  means  ?  And 
to  Hamlet's  reply  that  it  '  means  mischief,'  she  adds  an  innocent 
surmise  that  possibly  it  may  *  import  the  argument  of  the  play.' 
Then  the  prologuiser  enters.  '  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow,'  says 
Hamlet.  The  prologue,  however,  consists  of  but  three  lines.  It 
is  not  until  the  play  is  fairly  in  progress  that  Claudius  and 
Gertrude  manifest  any  uneasiness.  But  the  queen  begins  to  think 
that  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much  ;  and  the  king  adds  an  inquiry 
touching  the  argument — '  Is  there  no  offence  in  it  ? '  Clearly  he 
bad  gathered  little  from  the  dumb-show,  or,  conjecturing  with 
Ophelia  that  it  imported  the  argument,  had  nevertheless  failed  to 
grasp  its  meaning. 

If  dumb-shows  were  inexplicable  to  the  groundlings,  they  were 
yet  something  to  look  at.  The  actors  in  their  stage-dresses  formed 
groups  and  fell  into  attitudes,  and  no  doubt  grimaced  a  good  deal, 
and  when  companies  of  '  hargabusiers '  discharged  their  firearms 
upon  the  stage  there  must  certainly  have  been  noise  enough.  To 
the  poorer  classes  of  playgoers  unprovided  with  seats  and  standing 
for  some  hours  in  a  damp,  unroofed  inn-yard,  this  practical  sort  of 
entertainment  was  no  doubt  more  attractive  than  the  divinest 
flights  of  poetry.  But  dumb-shows  as  a  portion  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  superior  theatres  were  probably  declining  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  although  they  may  long  have  survived  in  the 
representations  of  strolling  companies.  Indeed,  some  connection 
may  have  existed  between  the  dumb-shows  of  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  those  '  parades '  of  the  entire  company,  variously  dressed  for 
performance,  which  were  wont  to  occur  upon  the  exterior  platforms 
of  such  peripatetic  theatres  as  GyngeU's  or  Bichardson's,  while  the 
gong  sounded  and  the  manager  through  a  speaking-trumpet  in- 
formed the  public  that  the  performance  was  just  ^  going  to  begin.' 

On  the  French  stage  our  old  English  dumb-show  had  no  exact 
•ounterpart;  but  curious  mingling  of  the  spoken  and  tYi^m^xVi^^x^^Q^ 
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distinguished  the  com6di&-ballet  of  Moli^re,  for  instance*  Comedy 
in  France  has  been  from  time  to  time  subject  to  adolterationy  now 
with  singing,  the  result  being  (xyrn^die-^cmdevUls^  and  now  with 
dancing  as  in  comMie-baUet  The  Duchesse  da  Maine,  celebrated 
for  those  NuUa  de  Sceaux^  ovNuits  BlancheSi  which  Louifl  XIT.'s 
nobles  foimd  so  delightful,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  dramatie 
ballet  or  ballet  d^actiouy  and  the  success  enjoyed  by  this  form  of 
entertainment  may  have  led  to  much  tacking  on  of  dances  to 
works  that  did  not  really  need  such  additions.  Between  each 
act  of '  Le  Bourgeois  Crentilhomme,'  ballets  are  introduced  so  fiir 
connected  with  the  story  that  the  dancers  are  now  the  tailors 
and  now  the  cooks  of  M.  Jomrdain,  and  now  the  Turks  and 
dervishes  who  have  taken  part  in  mystifying  him.  In  tiiese 
interTnidea  the  tailors  '  se  r^jomssent,  en  dansant,  de  la  lib&alite 
de  M.  Jourdain ; '  the  cooks  conclude  their  dance  by  carrying  on  a 
table  '  couverte  de  plusieurs  mets,'  to  be  of  service  in  the  next  act 
of  the  play,  so  that  the  ballets  after  a  fashion  assisted  the  conduct 
of  the  story.  The  irUerm^de  following  the  first  act  of  ^Le 
Malade  Imaginaire,'  however,  seems  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
drama,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  popularity  of  Italian  panto- 
mime. Polichinelle  is  introduced,  to  sing  a  sei:enade  to  an  old 
woman  at  a  window,  to  be  disturbed  by  a  band  of  violins,  to  be 
beaten  by  a  troop  of  archers  who  finally  execute  a  joyful  dance ; 
nor  is  the  story  much  assisted  by  the  second  intermide,  songs  and 
dances  by  Egyptians  and  Moors,  the  entertainment  being  pro- 
vided for  the  diversion  of  Argan  by  his  brother  B^ralde.  ■  *  Je 
vous  am^ne  ici  un  divertissement  que  j'ai  rencontr^,  qui  dissipeia 
votre  chagrin,  et  vous  rendra  Tame  mieux  dispose  aux  choses  que 
nous  avons  a  dire.  Ce  sent  des  Egyptiens  vStus  en  Mores,  qui 
font  des  danses  melees  de  chansons,  od  je  suis  sur  que  vous  prendre! 
plaisir ;  et  cela  vaudra  bien  \me  ordonnance  de  M.  Purgon.  Aliens !  * 
The  third  intermtde  is  described  as  '  ime  c&emonie  burlesque  dHm 
homme  qu'on  fait  m^ecin,  en  r6cit,  chant  et  danse.'  The  stage 
is  crowded  with  physicians,  smrgeons  and  apothecaries,  who  examine 
the  candidate,  admit  him  to  their  ranks,  march  to  and  fro  in 
procession,  and  sing  and  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  in- 
struments, the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  tinkling  and  clanging  of 
pestles  and  mortars.  It  was  while  plajring  in  this  last  intermidej  on 
the  fourth  representation  of  *  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  that  Molidre  was 
attacked  by  the  convulsive  fit  which  terminated  fatally  an  hour  after 
his  removal  from  the  theatre.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some  time 
previous,  and  an  effort  had  been  made  to  dissuade  him  from  appear^ 
ing.  *  C'est  impossible,'  he  said  ;  '  il  y  a  cinquante  pauvres  onvriers 
gui n'ontquelenrjoumee poiu vivre;  queferont-ils  si  jenejouepas?' 
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SiDging  and  dancing  "were,  no  doubt,  more  prominent  ingre- 
dients than  dumb-show  in  tjie  constitution  of  these  interm^des^ 
which  must  assuredly  have  overpowered  considerably  the  interest 
of  the  dramas  they  were  supposed  to  embellish.  But  the  £eLshion 
of  the  time  demanded  that  the  glories  of  Louis  le  Grand  should 
be  hymned,  and  that  Flora,  Zephyr  and  Pan,  Daphnis  and 
Daphne,  and  fl6cks  of  Dresden-china-looking  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  should  occupy  the  scene  for  some  time  before  dis- 
cuft^ion  could  be  permitted  even  of  such  prosaic  subjects  as  the 
hypochondriacism  of  Argan,  or  the  follies  and  misadventures  of 
Monsieur  le  Pourceaugnac ;  and  that  further  interruption  of  a 
fimtastic  kind  should  occur  at  every  pause  in  the  performance,  to 
occupy  the  spectators  between  the  acts  and  prevent  any  cessation 
of  amusement.  In  Moli^re's  comSdie^baUet  in  five  acts,  *  Les 
Amans  Magnifiques,'  Louis  XIY.  himself  took  part,  appearing  as 
Neptune  in  the  first  inter m^de,  and  as  the  Sun  in  the  last,  singing 
and  dancing,  playing  now  the  flute  and  now  the  guitar,  attended 
by  heralds,  trumpeters,  priests,  priestesses,  Pythians,  Tritons, 
Waves,  Cupids,  nymphs,  dryads,  fauns,  and  satyrs.  The  king,  in- 
deed, greatly  prided  himselif  upon  his  histrionic  abilities ;  he  had 
quite  a  repertory  of  parts,  and  gave  himself  all  the  airs  of  a  popular 
comedian  in  the  way  of  bidding  adieu  to  the  stage  only  to  return 
to  it  again  at  an  early  opportunity.  ^  Les  Amans  Magnifiques,'  a 
very  splendid  spectacle  enriched  with  music  by  LuUi,  was  first 
played  at  St.  Germain  in  1670.  The  second  interm^de,  which 
follows  the  first  act — for  the  play  begins  after  an  odd  fashion  with 
an  intermMe — is  thus  described:  'La  confidente  de  la  jeune 
prinoesse  lui  produit  trois  danseurs  sous  le  nom  de  paiitomi/mes, 
c*e8t-&-dire  qui  expriment  par  leurs  gestes  toutes  sortes  de  chose. 
La  princesse  les  voit  danser,  et  les  refoit  a  son  service.'  In  another 
intermide  the  confidant  begs  that  these  mimes  may  reappear, 
so  that  by  their  skill  in  expressing  the  passions  they  may  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  princess.     Eriphile  gives  a  sad  sort  of  consent. 

*  Let  them  do  what  they  will,'  she  says,  '  provided  they  leave  me 
to  my  own  thoughts.'     Thereupon  the  four  pantomimists  enter  and 

*  pour  ^preuver  de  leur  adresse,  ajustent  leurs  gestes  et  leurs  pas 
aux  inquietudes  de  la  jeune  princesse  Eriphile.'  Certainly  there 
i«  something  arbitrary  about  the  manner  of  introducing  these  pan- 
tomimists :  the  excuse  for  their  presence  in  the  play  is  scarcely 
^flScient.  But  the  precedent  thus  furnished  has  been  followed 
in  innumerable  dramas  of  which  dancing  and  pantomime  formed 
part.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Nicholas  Nickleby,  being  new 
to  the  business,  was  perplexed  how  to  introduce  into  his  ada^ta.t\fttL 
tt(3m  the  French  a  ballet  for  the  Infant  PYienomervou  «xA  ^x* 
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Lennlle.  ^There^s  nothing  easier  than  that,'  observed  Mr. 
Lonville,  who  was  cast  for  the  part  of  an  attached  and  fidthfiil 
servant  in  attendance  upon  an  ill-treated  wife  (Mrs.  Crummies) 
and  her  daughter  (the  Infant  Phenomenon),  and  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  with  them  in  poor  lodgings.  And  he  advises  that  the  lady, 
overcome  by  the  misery  of  her  position,  should  sink  into  a  cbair 
in  the  poor  lodgings  and  bury  her  face  in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
The  child  and  the  faithful  servant  are  then  to  ask  the  cause  of  her 
tears  with  a  view  to  raising  her  spirits.  '  Oh,  Pierre  1 '  says  the 
distressed  lady,  'would  that  I  could  shake  off  these  painful 
thoughts.'  *Try  ma'am,  try,'  says  the  faithful  servant;  'rouse 
yourself,  ma'am — be  amused.'  *I  will,'  says  the  lady;  *I  will 
loarn  to  suffer  with  fortitude.  Do  you  remember  that  dance,  my 
honoHt  friond,  which  in  happier  days  you  practised  with  this  sweet 
angel  ?  It  never  failed  to  calm  my  spirits  then.  Oh  I  let  me 
sec  it  onoo  again  before  I  diel'  *  There  it  is,'  Mr.  Lenville 
inntrunts  Nicholas.  *  Cue  for  the  band,  hefore  I  die — and  off  they 
|p>.     That's  the  regular  thing.' 

MoHt^re  Iwrrowed  freely  from  the  Italian  theatre,  and  gradually 
certain  of  the  conventionsd  characters  of  Italian  comedy  became, 
as  it  wore,  acclimatised  upon  the  French  stage.     As  Mascarille  in 
•  I/Rtounll,'  an  imitation  of  L'Inavvertito,  by  Nicolas  Barbieri, 
Mollt^re  for  some  time  followed  Italian  custom  and  wore  a  mask 
Our  harlequins  appear  masked,  and  a  dramatic  critic,  writing  in 
IKII,  notes  that  Grimaldi  as  the  clown,  both  in  the  pantomimes 
t>f  Mi>thor  Goose  and  Asmodeus,  used  the  mask  'more  frequently 
than  we  recollect  to  have   seen  it  used  by  any  preceding  pe^ 
fi»rnior  :  n*ourring  in  some  sort  to  the  mode  of  the  ancient  drai^^^ 
Hut  tho  olmraoters  of  our  English  pantomime  have  altogether  otit- 
grtiwu  such  likeness  as  they  may  at  one  time  have  presented  to  tl*^ 
southern  originals  or  progenitors.     And,  transferred  to  France,    ^ 
1 1  al lun  ort^at  ions  gradually  underwent  a  change.     In  the  *  Memoi^ 
HtHTotH  d(^  Haohaumont '  it  is  recorded  of  a  new  Arlequin  appear^^^ 
at  thi^  ThtVUro  Italien  in  1767,  that  he  had  'trop  conserve  du^f 
<l«<  i*H  putrit*:    il  est  l>alourd,  niais  et  sot,  et  nous   exigeons        ^^ 
hiHiuooup  ilo  tinosse  dans  le  jeu,  de  souplesse  dans  le  geste, 
lOgiNn^ltMluns  l(*s  attitudes,  de  gentillesse  dans  toute  Taction, 
MMllliori  uuVvt'H  dans  lo  dialogue,  de  talents,  meme  accessoires, 
aiMUxor.*     Tht^  jH^rformers  of  Italian  pantomime,  while  emplq 
ttihuordiimry  arts  of  gesticulation,  were  not  forbidden  to 
WwU   r^tt^inporo   dialogue   afforded  great    entertainment.      0^^ 
MotoiM  yiwxw  for  some  time  limited  to  dumb-show,  almost  by  act  C^ 
l^MliuUil*^t.     Spotvh  unaccompanied  by  music — when  it  might  b^ 
(pgulittud  as  singing— was  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  enjoyeC^ 
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by  the  patent  theatres,  and  subject  to  heavy  punishment.  The  un« 
fortunate  clown  who  was  sent  to  prison  for  uttering  the  words  '  roast 
beef,'  without  orchestral  support,  in  a  pantomime  at  the  East 
London  Theatre  in  1787,  has  become  a  memorable  figure  in  stage 
history.  Isaac  Disraeli  refers  to  this  period  when  he  speaks  of  the 
singular  perfection  to  which  he  had  seen  ^  silent  pantomimical  lan- 
guage '  carried  by  John  Palmer  the  actor,  the  original  Joseph  Sur- 
face, who  '  after  building  a  theatre  was  prohibited  the  use  of  his 
voice  by  the  magistrates.  It  was  then,'  writes  Disraeli,  '  he  power- 
fully ajfected  the  audience  by  the  eloquence  of  his  action  in  the 
tragic  pantomime  of  "  Don  Juan," '  founded  of  course  upon  *  Le 
Festin  de  Pierre  '  of  Moli^re. 

Dumb-show  had  long  lost  its  old  position  in  England  as  an  aid 
or  concomitiLnt  of  the  regular  drama ;  it  had  maintained,  however, 
a  separate  existence,  and  occasionally  thrived  greatly  in  connection 
with  dancing  and  subsequently  with  melodrama.  To  Sir  William 
Davenant  has  been  ascribed  the  first  introduction  of  entertainments 
of  dancing  and  singing  *  to  check  the  superiority  enjoyed  by  the 
royal  comedians  in  their  exhibition  of  the  regular  drama ; '  and  in 
that  first  pantomime  founded  upon  the  fable  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
which  led  the  way  to  more  costly  and  ambitious  productions  of  the 
kind,  dumb-show,  or  what  Cibbei*  calls  *  a  mute  narrative  of  gesture 
only,'  figured  prominently,  with  dances  in  character,  and  set  forth 
the  subject  so  intelligibly  *  that  even  thinking  spectators  allowed 
it  both  a  pleasant  and  a  rational  entertainment.'  In  later  times 
dumb-show  formed  an  alliance  with  melodrama.  The  early 
examples  of  that  class  of  entertainment  almost  invariably  provided 
employment  for  mute  performers.  Genest,  in  his  *  History  of  the 
Stage,'  referring  to  the  *  Tale  of  Mystery '  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1802,  describes  the  work  as  ^  the  first  and  best  of  those 
melodramas  with  which  the  stage  was  afterwards  inundated;' 
hastening  to  reprobate  melodrama,  however,  as  '  an  unjustifiable 
species  of  the  drama,  a  mixture  of  dialogue  and  dumb-show  ac- 
companied by  music'  The  names  of  certain  early  melodramas : 
*The  Dumb  Girl  of  Genoa,'  *The  Dumb  Savoyard  and  his 
Monkey,' '  The  Dumb  Man  of  Manchester,'  to  enumerate  no  more, 
exemplify  suflBciently  the  dependeuce  placed  upon  pantomimic 
skill  and  the  language  of  gesture.  Pantomimes,  both  serious  and 
comic,  had  long  been  popular  entertainments  at  the  small  suburban 
theatres  and  public  gardens,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  or  without  the  permission  of  the  authorities.  Thus  in  1735 
a  certain  Mr.  Forcer,  who  had  become  proprietor  of  Sadler's  Wells, 
petitioned  Parliament  for  a  license,  representing  that  ^  the  place 
hftd  been  used  ioi  music,  jrope-daqcing,  a  alioit  ^^iiQ.\ATOL\xxi<^^  «sA 
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the  sale  of  liquor  for  forty  years  before ; '  the  amusements  and 
attractions  specified  were  in  such  wise  referred  back  to  th6  year 
1695.  His  application  was  of  no  avail,  nor  did  better  foitune 
attend  the  petition  of  a  later  proprietor  who  avowed  that  ihero 
had  been  a  place  of  public  entertainment  on  the  site  of  Sadler's 
Wells  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

Upon  the  French  stage  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Provost  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  dancer  who  ever  appeared  in  ballet-panto- 
mimes. She  was  assisted  by  a  male  dancer,  Balon,  distingoidied 
for  his  skill  as  a  mimic.  These  artistes  of  the  opera  interpreted, 
by  means  of  looks  and  movements,  the  last  act  of  Gomeille's 
'  Horace,'  the  music  being  supplied  by  Jean  Joseph  Mouret.  The 
effect  of  their  performance  has  been  described  as  prodigious :  *  les 
acteurs  sur  le  theatre,  les  illustres  spectateurs  dans  la  salle,  tout 
le  monde  pleurait.'  Mademoiselle  Prevost,  however,  was  soon 
eclipsed  by  that  more  famous  dancer.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Anne 
Cupis  de  Camargo,  the  reputed  descendant  of  a  noble  Spanish 
house,  who  first  appeared  at  the  Opera  in  1726.  Dancing  and 
dumb-show  became  permanently  established  among  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  opera  hoiLse.  The  greatest  composers  thought  it  no 
condescension  to  write  dance  music ;  no  opera  could  probably  be 
called  grand  that  did  not  provide  for  the  introduction  of  the  dancers 
and  the  pantomimists.  In  certain  works,  such  as  the  '  Bobert '  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  the  *Masaniello'  and  La  Bayadere  *of  Auber,' 
special  care  was  taken  to  provide  a  mute  part  of  importance  for 
the  premiere  danaeuse  of  the  day,  who  appeared  as  the  rival  of 
the  pHma  donna,  the  one  winning  applause  for  her  silence,  tbe 
other  for  her  song.  Ballet  did  not  exist,  however,  merely  as  an 
adjunct  of  opera,  but  often  stood  alone  constituting  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  night.  No  subject  was  too  profound  or  too 
elaborate  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  dancers ;  ballets  were  produced 
in  many  acts  and  occupying  the  whole  evening  in  representation. 
Signer  Carlo  Blasis  of  Milan,  for  many  years  chief  balletr-master 
at  the  opera  houses  of  Italy,  France,  and  England,  prided  himself 
upon  the  fact  thiit  he  was  the  first  to  convert  sacred  and  biblical 
subjects  into  ballet-pantomimes.  He  counted  among  his  best 
successes  his  ballets  of  '  Susanna,'  *  Giuditta,' '  Giuseppe,'  and  *  H 
Paradise  Perduto.'  He  was  considered  a  promoter  of  *  the 
imaginary  or  Shakespearean  class  of  ballets,'  and  founded  one 
of  his  productions  upon  the  '  Faust '  of  Goethe.  He  contrived  in 
all  some  eighty  grand  ballets,  classifying  them  as  epic,  historic, 
mythologic,  Anacreontic,  biblical,  oriental,  poetic,  pastoral, 
comic,  &c.  *  The  Siege  of  Troy,'  *  Christopher  Columbus,' '  Cyrus,* 
^MokanvQ,^ '  Tasso,' '  Don  Quixote,' '  Mids^immer  Night's  Dream/ 
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<Mgaro,'  *  The  Cramester,'  *  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,*  are  among  the 
titles  of  his  most  successful  ^achievements.  He  was  certainly  an 
enthusiast,  and  wrote  eloquently  upon  his  art.  He  recommended 
the  composer  of  ballets  to  concentrate  upon  himself  '  all  those 
rays  of  light  which  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  spreads 
OY^  the  mind ; '  satisfied  that  by  such  means  his  work  will  acquire 
a  delightful  hue  and  tone  of  colouring  and  an  irresistible  charm. 
*  Pantomime,'  he  wrote,  *  can  assume  any  shape  and  express  every 
passion ;  it  is  a  very  Proteus^  and  may  be  compared  to  the  genius  ^ 
of  an  Ariosto  or  a  Shakespeare.  In  the  highest  and  most  noble 
style  of  dancing  are  to  be  found  the  contours  and  attitudes 
observable  in  the  productions  of  Baphael,  Correggio,  Guido, 
Caracoi  and  Albano ;  every  motion,  step,  and  change  of  feature 
should  convey  some  idea,  sensation,  or  passion.' 

While  dumb-show  of  these  poetic  pretensions  thus  flourished  at 
the  opera  houses,  a  humbler  school  of  pantomime  found  sufficient 
patronage  in  theatres  forbidden  by  law  to  present  the  more  re- 
gular drama.  Before  free  trade  in  theatric  exhibitions  was  esta- 
blished in  Paris,  a  little  theatre  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  performance  of  the  funambulists.  Here 
the  feats  of  Paillasse  and  Pierrot  were  to  be  seen  in  perfection,  and 
here,  too,  it  is  said  the  genius  of  the  great  Frederic  Lemaitre  first 
asserted  itself.  Jealous  managers,  indeed,  decided  that  so  fine  an 
actor  oould  not  fairly  be  classed  as  a  funambulist,  and  at  last  com- 
pelled him  to  transfer  his  services  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  For 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  induced  to  issue  an  advertise- 
ment to  the  eflFect  that  every  performer  at  the  Funambules  must 
before  appearing  there  in  a  dramatic  character  prove  himself  or 
herself  a  true  funambulist  by  dancing  on  the  tight  rope.  Le- 
maitre had  fought  broad-sword  combats  and  otherwise  secured  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  troop  directed  by  Madame  Saqui,  the 
fEunous  rope-dancer ;  but  Frederic  could  not  himself  appear  upon 
the  rope,  and  his  career  as  a  funambulist  closed.  The  glories  of 
the  little  theatre  in  question  have  been  celebrated  by  Thfophile 
Gautier  in  an  interesting  and  ingenious  essay  entitled  ^  Shake- 
speare aux  Funambules,'  the  poet-critic  having  persuaded  himself 
that  the  dumb-show  and  antics  of  Pierrot  and  his  colleagues  were 
inspired  by  a  genuine  Shakespearean  spirit.  He  described  at  length 
a  ballet-pantomime  of  the  adventures  of  Pierrot  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  a  new  suit  of  clothes  that  he  might  the  more  decorously 
appear  before  a  duchess  with  whom  he  is  in  love.  Acting  upon  a 
Sudden  impulse,  he  murders  the  dealer  in  clothes,  whose  ghost 
haunts  him -afterwards  in  a  most  terrible  manner' throughout  the 
rCTdiainder  cS  the  play.     There  is  little,  peT\iap»,  m  VJcvVa  V>aaX,\is>& 
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not  figured  in  many  pantotnimea  of  Britisli  growth ;  but  the  inpthnd 
of  representation  may  have  been  altc^ther  exceptional.  M. 
Gautier,  urged  by  an  entliusiastio  and  exuberant  fancy,  finds  in 
thoHe  adventiirea  of  Pierrot  with  the  tailor's  ghost  reaerablanc«  to 
the  tragedies  of  '  Macbeth  '  and  '  Hamlet,'  and  maintains  that  U» 
curious  drama  of  the  Funambules  '  mele  de  rire  et  de  terreiir  . . . 
renferme  un  mythe  tr^a  profond,  tr^a  compiet,  et  d'une  haut« 
morality,  qui  ne  demanderait  que  d'etre  formule  en  Sanscrit,  pour 
fftire  ^flore  des  nueea  de  com  mental  res.  Pierrot,'  he  continna, 
'qui  86  promSne  dana  la  rue  avec  sa  casaque  bhinche,  son  pant«ion 
blaiic,  son  visage  enfarin^,  preoccupe  de  vagues  desirs,  n'eat-CB  pa> 
hi  symbolisation  de  I'ame  liumaine  encore  innocente  et  blanche, 
tourraenti5e  d'aapirationa  infinies  vers  les  regions  superieuresf 
Perhaps  we  may  reply  with  Horatio,  '  Twere  to  consider  tM 
curiously  to  consider  so.' 

It  may  be  noted  that  Pierrot,  the  French  clown,  has  not  thriven 
in  Kngliind,  although  our  Christmas  clown  might  be  viewed  at  ■ 
moilitinition  of  his  Gallican  rival- -a  Pierrot  with  coloured  pntcbM 
HBwn  upon  hia  white  dresa.  Still,  no  close  resemblance  exists  be- 
Iwotin  these  two  clowns.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  Paul  Lfr* 
grand,  a  famous  Pierrot,  possibly  the  very  Pierrot  who  moved 
(luulior  to  so  much  amazement  and  delight,  fulfilled  an  engage" 
mcnt  in  l^ondon  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre;  but  his  efforts  failed  U» 
antisty  the  spectatorB.  He  departed  too  widely  from  the  coa- 
ventiona  of  Hritisb  harlequinade ;  his  humour  was  not  the  hunHXiT 
our  public  had  lieen  accustomed  to.  He  returned  here  in  187S, 
an  (lid  actor  of  '  utility '  attached  to  a  French  company  visiting 
J.()ndon,  and  afforded  glimpses  now  and  then  of  hia  peculisr 
wt.  In  n  vaudeville  called  'En  Classe,  Mademoiselles,'  he  u- 
MumtKl  for  a  while  the  character  of  a  vivandier,  depicting  by '  dumb 
tnotioni) '  tho  incidents  of  a  battle,  from  the  first  attack  to  the  succour 
of  the  w<Hmd('d  upon  the  field.  The  performance  was  surprising 
in  itti  vivid  picturcsqueness  and  suggestive  force,  and  the  exertions 
of  lli#  puntominiist  were  rewarded  with  prolonged  applause. 

Hut  pantomime,  however  significant  to  some,  always  remaioa 
Jntixplicnblo  to  others:  the  language  of  gesture  addresses  iteeJf 
vfllnly  to  uup(>rc(>iving  eyes.  The  late  Examiner  of  Plays,  Mr. 
Duunt^,  W ftuv  II  ]wrIiHmeDtaiy  committee  gave  evidence  of  the  diffi- 
oultiea  hi'  fxiK'rieucwl  in  Ms  endeavours  to  interpret  ballet  and 
]Mntuiuinii<,  and  expressed  liis  opinion  tliat  to  very  many  people 
tho  inalli<r  was  na  obscure  as  it  was  to  him.  '  A  ballet  is  i&relj 
undiM'iitmid,*  hu  said, '  by  more  than  abuut  four  people :  the  author 
uf  thn  butlct,  and  the  master  of  the  ballet,  the  first  dancer,  and  the 
^ivmihtv  ilmisfuae,'    To  certain  close  observers,  however,  duiDb< 
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show  has  seemed  much  more  intelligible,  a  conventional  system 
easily  comprehended.    There  is  humorous  mention  of  the  subject 
in  one  of  the  letters  of  Charles  Dickens.     Miss  Kelly's  Theatre, 
now  called  the  Royalty  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  rehearsals  of  Ben  Jonson's  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,' 
and  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher's  *  Elder  Brother,'  the  characters  being 
sustained  by  the  novelist  and  his  friends.     A  little  girl,  apparently 
attached  to  the  theatre,  had  been  noticed  flitting  about  among  the 
amateurs  so  silently  that  she  might  have  been  deaf  and  dumb  but 
for  sudden  small  shrieks  and  starts  forced  from  her  by  the  marvels  in 
progress  about  her;  thereupon  Dickens  bestowed  upon  her  the 
name  of  Fireworks.     Presently  he  wrote,  *  WTiat  a  mass  of  ab- 
surdity must  be  shut  up  sometimes  within  the  walls  of  that  small 
theatre  in  Dean  Street  I     Fireworks  will  come  out  shortly,  depend 
upon  it,  in  the  dumb  line,  and  will  relate  her  history  in  profoundly 
unintelligible  motions,  that  will  be  translated  into  loug  and  com- 
plicated descriptions  by  a  grey-bearded  father  and  a  red-wigged 
countryman,  his  son.     You  remember  the  dumb  dodge  of  relating 
an  escape  from  captivity  ?     Clasping  the  left  wrist  with  the  right 
hand,  and  the  right  wrist  with  the  left  hand,  alternately,  to  express 
chains,  and  then  going  round  and  round  the  stage  very  fast,  and 
coming  hand-over-hand  down  an  imaginary  cord,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  is  one  stroke  on  the  drum  and  a  kneeling  to  the  chan- 
delier ?     If  Fireworks  can't  do  that,  and  won't,  somewhere,  I'm  a 
Dutchman.'  Information  has  not  been  supplied  as  to  the  fulfilment  or 
the  non-fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.     It  may  be  noted  that  Dickens 
had  probably  in  mind  the  dumb-show  indulged  in  by  Fenella,  the 
heroine  of  '  La  Muette  de  Portici,'  when  she  would  explain  to  her 
brother  Masaniello  the  circumstances  of  her  escape  from  prison. 

Grand  ballets,  such  as  Signer  Blasis  delighted  in,  have  ceased  to 
appear.     The  art  of  dumb-show  declines  more  and  more,  threatens 
to  depart  altogether  from  our  stage.     Christmas  pantomimes  are 
pantomimes  only  in  name ;  they  are  almost  as  dull  and  wordy  now- 
adays as  five-act  tragedies.   But  a  few  weeks  since  was  recorded  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  the  hero  for  half  a  century  of  innumer- 
able ballets  and  pantomimes.     He  has  left  no  successor ;  almost  it 
may  be  said  that  he  has  carried  away  his  art  with  him  ;  and  play- 
goers of  to-day's  date  seem  scarcely  conscious  that  they  have  sus- 
tained a  loss.     Yet  dumb-show  had  its  uses  and  was  worth  pre- 
serving.   Grace  and  expressiveness  of  pose  and  action  should  count 
for  something  in  considering  an  actor's  qualities.     That  he  had 
attitudinised  and  danced  as  harlequin  probably  contributed  to  the 
elegance  and  alertness,  even  the  eloquence  and  passion,  of  Edmund 
Kean's  Hamlet  md  Otbejlo.  i>\3Tio^  c^^'s.^ 
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AND  OTHER  WEST-HIGHLAND  CHABACTER8. 
BT     CUTHBEBT     BEDE. 

In  this  paper  I  have  put  together  some  trathM  accounts,  never 
yet  made  public,  and  derived  from  authentic  sources,  of  some  West- 
Highland  characters,  whose  adventures  and  eccentricities  have  been 
told  to  me  by  Gaelic-speaking  friends  in  South  Ai^llshire.  Thqr 
may  prove  acceptable  to  the  reader,  as  records  of  a  race  that  bte 
nearly  passed  away,  and  is  losing  its  peculiarities  of  laxiguage, 
manners  and  customs.  Of  Daniel  Galium,  who  had  gained  for  hiifr- 
self  the  nickname  of  ^  The  Cricket,'  and  who,  apart  firom  his  own 
immediate  circle,  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  fame,  I  have  the 
following  account. 

By  trade  Daniel  Galium  was  a  wright  and  glazier,  and,  at  one 
time,  he  had  a  very  good  business  in  the  town  of  Gampbelton ;  bdti 
unfortunately,  he  was  too  fond  of  stealing  round  the  comer  to  the 
dram-shop,  from  whence  he  would,  after  a  long  interval,  stagger 
forth,  filled  with  the  fumes  of  alcohol,  and  driven  by  its  influence 
to  a  perambulation  of  the  streets.  Even  when  he  was  sober 
Daniel  was  an  oddity,  and  whisky  seemed  to  draw  out  his  oddities 
to  their  fullest  extent ;  so  that,  when  he  emerged  from  the  draok- 
shop,  and  came  along  the  pavement  with  that  peculiar  alternate 
pause  and  bound  that  had  gained  him  the  name  of  ^  The  Grioket,* 
the  boys  always  looked  out  for  sport.  Like  mischievous  callants, 
they  would  take  every  advantage  of  his  condition,  in  order  that 
they  might  torment  him ;  and,  as  he  could  no  more  shake  himself 
free  of  them  than  the  bear  in  the  fable  could  get  rid  of  the  waspsi 
the  boys  invariably  succeeded  in  what  might  be  called  their  game 
of  Gricket. 

Sometimes  they  pursued  him  with  taunts  and  jeers :  ^  Ehy 
Gricket!  ye  canna  carry  the  whusky,  mon!  its  top-heavy  ye  are!' 
and  when  Daniel  turned  upon  them  in  wrath^  they  would  feign  to 
retreat  before  him,  in  order  that  they  might  draw  their  adversaiy 
after  them,  so  that  they  might  have  the  fun  of  retaliating  and 
charging  again  upon  him,  and  thus  prolong  their  game. 

'  Ye  young  imps  o'  Sawtan  1 '  the  Gricket  would  cry,  as  he 
jumped  and  jerked  and  bounded  after  them ;  ^  only  let  me  get  the 
clootch  6*  je,  and  I'll  mak'  it  sair  for  ye^  to^heavy  or  nae  top^J 
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heavy  1 '  But  the  callants  were  too  active  and  nimble  even  for  the 
nimble  Cricket ;  and  they  always  contrived  to  keep  close  to  Daniel 
without  &lling  into  his  hands.  There  was  no  policeman,  at  that 
time,  on  the  Campbelton  streets ;  so  the  lads  could  do  what  they 
pleased,  and  Daniel  had  often  to  beat  a  retreat  from  them,  under  a 
fierce  discharge  of  bombshells  of  mud,  which,  although  they  did 
not  maim  or  draw  blood  when  they  burst  about  his  head  and 
shoulders,  yet  considerably  changed  the  colour  of  the  Cricket's 
coat. 

Daniel  was  a  very  good  workman  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  and 
he  set  so  great  a  value  on  his  workmanship  that  his  employers 
often  demurred  to  pay  his  demands  ;  which  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  it  was  a  fixed  part  of  Daniel's  system  to  add  to  the  price  of 
his  work  as  much  as  it  had  cost  him  in  whisky  while  he  had  been 
engaged  upon  it.  This  naturally  led  to  frequent  disagreements 
between  himself  and  his  employers;  and,  when  they  would  not 
settle  the  dispute  in  the  way  that  Daniel  wished,  he  would  go  to 
law  with  them.  If  they  were  present  when  the  case  came  on  for 
trial,  the  Cricket  generally  lost  the  plea ;  but  when  they  forgot,  or 
Delected  to  attend  the  court,  then  Daniel  would  get  a  *  dureet ' 
against  them,  and  would  make  them  pay  to  the  last  farthing.  He 
was  so  fond  of  law,  that  he  would  summon  people  for  the  value  of 
a  pane  of  glass,  or  the  smallest  piece  of  work ;  so  that  scarcely  a 
court  could  sit  without  the  Cricket  and  his  man  of  business  being 
present ;  and,  as  it  happened  that  this  man  of  business  was  as 
thirsty  a  soul  as  his  employer,  the  two  always  made  a  point  of 
adjourning  to  the  dram-shop  to  discuss  there  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  to  drink  success  to  the  cause. 

When  the  Cricket  had  the  spring  of  whisky  in  his  heels,  he 
felt  no  delicacy  in  speaking  to  any  one  whom  he  chanced  to  meet ; 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  he  passed  his  observations  on  all, 
and  his  tongue  was  in  motion  like  a  steam  engine.  At  that  time, 
the  minister  of  the  First  Charge,  in  Campbelton,  was  Dr.  Norman 
Madeod.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  who 
for  nearly  half  a  century  was  the  minister  of  Morvem,  Argyllshire  ; 
and  he  was  the  father  of  the  late  Bev.  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  who 
was  one  of  Her  Majesty's  chaplains  and  the  editor  of*  Good  Words.* 
Of  these  three  Dr.  Norman  Macleods,  each  of  whom  was  eminent 
and  illustrious,  the  second  was  born  in  Morvem  Manse,  in  1784, 
and  came  to  Campbelton  in  1808,  where  he  remained  for  sixteen 
years,  and  died  in  Glasgow  in  1862.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal.  He  was  also 
honoured  with  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prinze  Consort,  and  had  been  kindly  received  \>y  ^^'^K^wccl  T^ 
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"When  he  presented  to  the  King  his  metrical  traaslation  into  Q'ltic 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  especially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Irish. 
His  contributions  to  Gaelic  literature  were  numerous  and  importanl, 
and,  among  his  maoy  useful  public  labours,  be  by  his  eloquent 
addresses  mainly  helped  to  raise  the  large  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  that  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  Highlanden 
during  the  two  potato-crop  famines  of  1836  and  1840. 

It  was  to  this  eminent  minister  that  Daniel  the  Cricket  woold 
often  betake  himself,  when  he  felt  himself  disposed  for  a  little  tak 
and  clishmaclavev ;  aud  as  at  such  times  he  had  usually  imbibed  j 
too  freely  of  his  favourite  whisky,  bis  conversation  was  not  M 
edifying  as  was  that  of  the  Doctor.  JJut  the  worthy  minister  wu 
always  anxious  to  do  his  duty  and  to  reclaim  a  drimkard  ;  so  be  > 
permitted  Daniel  to  have  his  say,  and  never  dismissed  him  without 
giving  him  good  advice.  The  Cricket  always  told  the  Doctor  that 
he  would  take  his  advice ;  but  if  he  came  the  next  time  in  IIm 
Bame  springy  condition  the  Doctor  would  say  to  him, '  Daniel,  joa 
take  my  advice  as  though  you  were  taking  a  dose  of  physic;  and, 
like  much  doctors'  stuff,  it  does  not  seem  to  do  you  any  good.' 
Then  Daniel  would  say  to  him,  '  Well,  Doctor,  I  am  come  to  JM 
for  some  more  of  your  doctors'  stuff.  But  I  am  obliged  to  get  tba 
taste  of  it  out  of  my  mouth  with  a  drop  of  whisky.' 

One  day  when  Dr.  Macleod  was  in  his  garden,  refreshing  liim* 
eelf  with  work  at  bis  flower-beds,  the  Cricket  came  up,  on  his  waj 
from  the  whisky-ahop,  and,  not  content  with  looking  over  the  rail- 
ings, boldly  opened  the  gate,  and,  witli  his  peculiar  alternate  paaie 
and  bound,  walked  up  to  the  minister,  with  a  '  Hon  are  ye  noo? 
at  waurk,  I  see ! ' 

'  It  would  be  better  for  you,  Daniel,  if  you  were  also  at  worki' 
replied  the  Doctor,  wbo  saw  the  Cricket's  state;  *you  have  been 
taking  more  than  is  good  for  you.' 

*  D'ye  mean  to  say  I'm  fou'  I '  cried  the  Cricket.  '  I  could  b<^ 
OS  much  again,  mon  I  maybe  you'll  gie  rae  a  taste  of  your  own  I ' 

'Maybe  I'll  gie  jou  a  taste  of  this  rake,  Daniel,  if  you  doo't 
get  out  of  my  garden  I '  replied  the  Doctor,  threatening  the  Cricket 
with  the  rake;  for,  in  making  one  of  his  peculiar  cricket-like 
bounds,  Daniel  had  jumped  upon  a  flower-lied,  and  was  making 
havoc  of  the  Doctor's  choice  plants.  But  the  Cricket  refused 
to  go  out  of  the  garden,  and  desired  to  discuss  certain  points  of 
doctrine  with  the  minister ;  upon  which  the  Doctor  laid  about  hito 
Btoutly  with  the  rake,  and  forcibly  ejected  the  Cricket  from  hit 


The  next  Sabbath  Daniel  was  at  the  Highland  Church,  whcm 
he  heard  the  Doctor  preach  a  very  stirring  sermon... 
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coDgT^fation  had  been  dismissed,  the  Cricket  saluted  the  minister^ 
as  he  stood  among  his  people,  and  said,  '  You  have  preached  an 
excellent  discourse ;  but  words  will  not  do ;  you  must  take  the  rake 
to  them  I' 

Dr.  Macleod  smiled  and  said,  <  Well  said,  Daniel !  I  think  that 
yoa  must  have  heard  of  the  old  minister  who  had  spent  his  best 
days  in  preaching  t.o  his  people,  without  seeing  any  visible  good 
resulting  from  his  labours,  and  who,  therefore,  on  a  certain  Sabbath, 
took  with  him  into  the  pulpit  a  bag  of  stoues ;  and,  after  he  had 
preached  awhile  to  them,  said  unto  them,  ^^  I  see  that  words  are  not 
sufficient ;  so,  I  will  give  you  stones ! "  whereupon,  he  brought  out 
his  bag,  and  pelted  at  his  congregation,  on  every  side,  with  great 
dexterity,  crying  to  them,  "  Will  that  do !  will  that  do !  will  ye 
mind  that  1  will  ye  mind  that  I "  And  so,  Daniel,  you  have  spoken 
wisely  for  once ;  for  it  is  needful  to  take  out  the  rake  to  some 
men/ 

'  Thank'ee,'  said  Daniel,  who  felt  somewhat  flattered ;  *  that  is 

very  good  doctors'  stuff/ 

'  Then,  don't  wash  it  out  of  your  mouth,'  said  the  Doctor ;  '  and 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  especially  needful  to  take  out  the  rake 
to  those  men  who  resemble  Daniel  the  Cricket.' 

The  Cricket  walked  away  rather  crestfallen;  but,  as  usual, 
he  did  not  take  the  minister's  advice,  but  washed  it  out  with  a 
drop  of  whisky. 

THE   LAIRD   AND   HIS  BOOTS. 

The family  contained  many  brave  and  strong  men,  robust 

and  of  lofty  stature,  and  scarcely  to  be  equalled  throughout  the 
Western  Highlands.  About  a  century-and-a-quarter  ago,  one  of 
these  brave  men  was  in  Edinburgh;  and,  while  taking  a  walk 
round  the  Castle,  he  observed  a  crowd  gf  men  amusing  themselves 
irith  putting  the  stone.  One  of  the  men  boasted  that  he  was  not 
to  be  matched  in  all  Scotland;  whereupon,  the  Laird  stepped 
forward^  and,  taking  up  the  stone,  hurled  it  with  prodigious  force 
^^ST^inst  the  rock,  making  a  mark  that  has  not  been  surpassed  to 
tWs  day. 

Indeed,  the  Laird  was  a  brave  man,  aud  could  scarcely  be 
«<ltialled.  Although  he  possessed  an  extraordinary  strength  of 
^^ody,  yet  few  could  spring  lighter,  or  were  more  nimble  to  win  the 
*^^Jtxce ;  and  none  could  beat  him  at  sports  requiring  swiftness  and 
*treiigth.  There  was  a  certain  Dr.  Campbell,  a  very  smart  gentle- 
"^^^xi,  and  scarcely  half  the  Laird's  weight,  who  laid  a  bet  with  him 
*'^*'    a  game  of  golf,  but  the  Laird  easily  gained  \iife  d».^,ioT  >afe 
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was  alwaj9  great  with  the  cajnahi,  'shinties.'     He 

expert  player  on  the  violin,  and  could  blow  up  the  pipes  with  anj 

piper  in  the  West  Highlands. 

He  was  very  rash,  sometimes  rimniiig;  horse-races,  and  pettini 
himself  thrown  and  liurt.  It  was  even  said  of  him  that  he  was 
reckless  enough  to  sail  in  an  air-balloon,  all  the  way  from  Eilin- 
burgh  to  Fifesbire,  over  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Such  was  his  bold- 
ness, or  ruther  madness,  that  everyone  thought  that  he  would  soon 
finish  his  life.  He  was  unmarried  and  could  not  settle  down ;  at 
the  same  time  he  was  polite  and  temperate,  and  was  never  eees 
intoxicated  or  keeping  company  with  the  vile.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but — -fond  of  sport ! 

The  Laird  was  such  a  free-handed  man,  that,  before  he  came 
into  all  his  estates,  he  had  been  going  above  his  income,  and 
became  so  straitened  in  his  purse  that  he  had  no  money  left  ft 
buy  him  a  pair  of  boots.  He  tried  many  shoemakers,  if  they  would 
trust  him ;  but  they  all  refused.  At  last  he  came  to  Campbeltfln, 
and  went  to  one  Mackinven,  and  asked  him  to  make  him  a  pair  rf 
boots,  telling  him  who  be  was,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  him  for  a.  long  time.  Mackinven  said,  '  I  have  a  respect  fa 
you  and  your  family ;  and  I  will  make  you  as  good  a  pair  of  booM 
as  ever  you  put  on  your  feet,  though  you  never  paid  me  at  all.' 

Mackinven  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  he  made  the  Laiidt  ' 
bonnie  pair  of  boots.  Three  years  after,  the  Laird  got  liis  estate*; 
and  when  he  came  to  Campbelton  he  called  on  Mackinven,  sod 
thanked  him,  and  paid  him  for  the  boots.  A  month  after,  he  cane 
again  to  Campbelton,  and  he  called  on  Mackinven,  and  insisted  on  | 
paying  him  over  ngaln  for  the  boots.  Two  months  after  that,  1m 
called  on  Mackinven  a  third  time,  and  paid  him  a  third  time  fcr 
the  boots.  And  so  also  he  did,  not  only  a  fourth  time  and  a  fiftl 
time,  but  every  time  that  heVame  t^  Campbelton  be  always  gaw 
Mackinven  a  call,  and  insisted  on  paying  him  for  the  boots. 

Oh,  he  w;is  a  &ee-banded  man  was  the  Laird,  and  he  Denr  | 
forgot  a  kindness  t 

THE   laird's   coming   OP  AGE. 

Among  the  chief  proprietors"'  in  South  Argyllshire  are  the 
Campbella  of  Saddell  Castle.  An  old  inhabitant  of  Dalintober, 
Campbelton,  was  an  eye-witness  of  and  partaker  in  the  festivitia 
attendant  upon  the  coming  of  age  of  a  Laird  of  Saddell :  and,* 
tie  account  that  ho  gave  me  of  the  day's  proceedings  presents  • 
truthful  picture  of  a  West-Highland  festival — as  seen  from  hisomi 
particular  standpoint— I  will  quote  my  informant's  own  worda..^^ 
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now  very  many  years  since  Colonel  Donald  Campbell 
jed  at  Saddell.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  Saddell  Glen,  Hoys, 
!teigs,  Balegreggan,  Drumore,  Dalintober,  liochend,  Balaruan,  and 
fine  properties.  He  married  an  amiable  lady  of  the  Largie 
kmily,  a  sister  to  the  great  Sir  Alexander  M'Donald  Lockhart, 
hronet,  proprietor  of  Largie,  Lee,  Carrau.  Colonel  Campbell  was 
I  the  East  India  Company's  servii^e,  and  fought  in  many  battles 
pinst  the  Great  Mogul.  He  came  home  very  wealthy,  and 
led  in  Saddell  Mansion-house,  which  is  built  very  near  to  the  old 
kitle,  and  close  to  the  sea-shore.  The  glen  divides  the  two 
lildings,  and  there  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  glen,  leading  £rom 
K  house  to  the  Caatlc.  Colonel  Campbell  and  his  lady  were 
iceedingly  affectionate  towards  each  other ;  they  might  be  seen 
pstantly  walking  together  along  the  shore,  or  in  the  garden  and 
jUcies,  and  were  seldom  seen  separate.  But  they  did  not  long 
jy  each  other's  society,  for  death  came  and  laid  them  low  in 
silent  dust.  In  the  burial-ground  at  Saddell,  on  the  site  of  the 
monastery,  is  a  tomb  of  exquisite  workmanship,  erected  to  their 
They  left  behind  them  one  only  child,  an  infant  boy, 
was  carefully  educated  according  to  liis  rank  and  position,  and 
ame  an  accomplished  gentleman.  His  personal  appearance 
B  peculiarly  attractive  ;  he  was  robust,  and  few  could  excel  him 
boreemanship  and  field-sports.  When  this  young  laird  came  to 
1  majority,  there  was  laid  up  for  him  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
bug  with  the  estates. 

'There  were  brave  doings  on  that  day :  for  all  the  people  on 
Ikldell's  estate  were  invited  by  bim  fo  a  great  feast  at  Saddell ; 
■d  the  people  from  Dalintober,  Lochend,  Dalaruan,  and  other 
ihres,  were  early  afoot  and  off  to  Saddell,  to  congratulate  the 
BDg  Laird.  The  number  became  very  large,  for  all  who  came 
Saddell  were  made  welcome,  whether  they  were  invited  or  no. 
hot  preparations  had  been  made  on  the  beautiful  green  in  front 
'ihe  Mansion-house,  looking  over  Xilbrannan  Sound  to  the  Igle 
if  Anan.  To  get  to  this  green  the  crowd  had  to  cross  the  bridge 
Uie  river  near  to  the  old  Castle ;  and  on  this  bridge  stood 
ktervants  of  the  young  Laird,  with  jugn  in  their  hands,  and  a 
Ih^  store  of  Highland  whisky  at  their  command ;  and  they 
a  jugful  of  the  beverage  on  everyone  who  crossed  the 
■iiige.  As  no  other  way  was  opened  to  the  scene  of  action,  all  the 
le  had  to  cross  the  bridge, and  all  tossed  off  the  jug  of  whisky 
J  »sy  of  paying  toll.     There  were  no  teetotallers  on  that  day,  and 

'  For  fiirtlier  pnrticulars  of  tliia  very  intoroHtine  moniiBtery,  and  dome  of  its 
ndi  tad  ttaditions,  I  miiy  refer  the  raadtr  lo  my  »lorj-,  'The  Bmve  Girl  of 
'  The  Belgmrift  Annual '  for  Chrislmaa  1878. 
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tbe  aigbt  of  the  jugs  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  thirsty,  so  that 
crossing  of  the  bridge  was  the  most  happy  exercise  of  the  dsj. 
Some  got  the  art  of  crossing  and  re-crossing,  iind  crossing  again, 
getting  themselves  mixed  up  in  the  crowd,  but  never  losing  sight 
of  the  jugs,  until  they  lay  down,  like  dead  in  a  battle-field,  van- 
quished by  General  Alcohol. 

'After the  people  had  amused  themselves  for  some  time  alxrnl 
the  Mansion-house,  and  along  the  beautiful  white  sandy  sliore, 
they  got  orders  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  to  view  the  old  Castle. 
The  bridge  was  again  crossed,  the  jugs  being  kept  in  active  service, 
and  the  people  waxed  extremely  loquacious,  if  not  eloquent ; « 
that  there  were  many  speakers  but  few  listeners.  The  strongmen 
thfln  set  to  work  in  putting  the  stone,  and  in  leaping  and  tossing 
the  caber,  while  the  dinner  was  being  prepared  on  the  green.  Tha 
command  was  then  given  to  come  to  dinner,  and  Saddell's  piper 
blew  up  his  pipes,  and  marched  proudly  forward  to  marshal  tie 
way.  But  the  bridge  had  to  be  crossed  again,  and  the  jagi 
handled  ;  for  that  was  the  order  of  the  day,  to  let  the  people  bsTB 
n  drink  of  spirits  while  they  crossed  the  water.  The  scene  about 
the  bridge  was  truly  ludicrovis :  those  who  went  by  the  name  of 
temperate  men,  lying  under  the  strong  hand  of  Highland  whisky. 
Biit  all  who  Imd  any  appetite  got  a  sumptuous  dinner,  includinf 
ale  and  porter  had  from  England  for  the  special  occasion. 

*  After  dinner,  the  young  Luird  made  his  appearance  and  bad  a 
r«al  }[ighland  welcome,  the  pipes  screaming,  and  the  people  leap- 
ioft  for  joy.  A  very  sturdy  Highlander  was  Saddell,  with  liii 
stately  thick  legs  and  florid  countenance :  Righ  Fuingal  himself, 
or  any  other  of  his  greiit  ancestors,  could  not  have  received  mow 
honour  from  his  clan.  Some  of  the  strong  men  prepared  W 
apprehend  him  and  carry  him  on  their  shoulders ;  but  the  young 
L&ird  was  as  light-footed  as  any  of  them,  and  as  well  able  to  walk, 
ride,  or  leap,  as  any  one  on  that  green ;  so  he  escaped  lliein. 
Then  the  people  were  set  to  their  sports  in  earnest,  and  a  lumpufs 
pig  with  a  greased  tail  was  let  go  among  the  crowd,  that  whoeief 
should  throw  the  creature  over  his  shoulders  by  its  tail  shouW 
get  till-  pig  for  himself.  The  active  men  pursued  the  running  pigt 
grasping  it  by  its  slippery  tail ;  but,  the  pig  squealing,  and  Uw 
crowd  laughing  and  running  after  the  beast,  it  got  away  and  escaped 
with  its  life.  Next,  a  long  greased  pole  was  set  up  with  a  baton 
the  top  of  it,  that  whoever  could  climb  up  the  pole  and  reach  down 
the  hat  should  get  it  for  himself,  A  strife  was  made,  and  it  wis 
not  long  before  the  hat  was  reached  down.  Next  there  wasa  fbot* 
race  for  a  prize  of  money,  in  which  many  ran.  Then  there  wub  % 
truly  ludicrous  race,  never  seen  iu  those  parts  before,  and  brought 
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by  Saddell  from  England :  it  was  called  a  sack-race,  in  which  the 
nmners,  or  rather  the  hoppers  and  jumpers,  were  placed  in  sacks 
up  to  their  necks,  and  tumbled  and  rolled  and  leaped,  like  so  many 
great  toads.  This  caused  great  diversion,  and  Saddell  himself  en- 
couraged the  winner.  Then  there  were  prizes  given  for  leaping ; 
and  after  that,  as  it  was  now  the  sunset,  the  Laird  and  gentlemen 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  the  company  with  a  deoch^an-dhorrie 
and  good-night.  So,  everyone  made  for  his  own  home  as  well  as 
he  could.' 

This  young  Laird  of  Saddell  was  that  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
Saddell,  who  was  Esquire  to  the  Knight  of  the  White  Rose  (Charles 
Lamb,  Esq.,)  at  the  famous  Eglintoun  Tournament.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  at  this  tournament,  and  had  several 
bouts  at  broadsword  with  Mr.  Lamb,  who  was  step-brother  to  Lord 
Eglintoun.  They  were  clad  in  heavy  armour,  the  former  without 
cuisses  or  gyves.  Mr.  Campbell  was  unable  to  tilt  at  the  tournament, 
having  received  an  awkward  splinter  wound  in  the  arm  when  stand- 
ing a  thrust  for  practice.  His  accident  was  thus  referred  to  by 
Harham  in  his  Lagoldsby  Legend,  *The  Cenotaph': — 

.     .     .    KDights  of  St.  John, 
Or  Knights  of  St.  John's  Wood,  who  once  went  on 
To  the  Castle  of  Qoode  Lorde  Eglintoune. 
Count  Fiddle-fumkin  and  Lord  Fiddle-faddle, 
•  Sir  Craven/  '  Sir  GaeV  and  '  Sir  Campbell  of  SadJell/ 
(Who,  as  poor  Hook  said,  when  he  heard  of  the  feat, 
Was  somehow  knocked  out  of  his  family  seat.) 

THE   COGE-MAKER's   TRIAL. 

James  'nanGogan,  thecoge-maker,or,a8  he  was'commonly  called, 
James  Gogie,  was  a  native  of  Campbelton,  Argyllshire,  and  was,  by 
trade,  a  cooper.  He  made  a  tolerable  livelihood  by  making  gogain 
or  coges,  which  were  small  wooden  dishes  made  up  of  staves,  and 
without  handles ;  for  clay-ware  was  not  much  used  in  those  days. 
The  dishes  that  adorned  the  dresser  and  table  were,  usually,  a  few 
pewter  plates ;  but  these  were  reserved  for  the  Sabbath  and  great 
occasions,  and  the  coges  were  in  ordinary  use.  Indeed,  every  child 
bad  its  own  coge  to  suit  its  own  size,  and  to  hold  its  porridge,  milk, 
sowens,  and  every  kind  of  soft  food ;  so  that  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  gogavn,  and  the  coge-maker's  was  a  good  trade.  It  was 
a  proverb  in  Cantire,  when  one  was  angry  with  another,  that  he 
would  *  take  a  stave  out  of  his  coge  for  that,'  meaning  thereby,  that 
0uch  an  one  would  be  lessened  of  his  enjoyments. 

James  Cogie  wrought  at  his  tr^e  with  diligence^  ^xA  ^oxi^^ 

fozm  rrrir.    mo*  cur  -p 
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also,  occasiooallj,  go  to  the  North  EQghlandswith  one  of  tliemany 
vessels  that  were  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery.  In  this  vessel 
he  would  act  as  cooper,  and  he  received  very  good  pay  for  inaking 
the  herring-tubs.  Now,  James  Cogie,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  virtues,  was  not  ovei^scrupulous  in  his  observance  of  the  eighth 
conmiandment ;  for,  whenever  he  saw  a  block  of  wood  thai  was 
suitable  for  his  own  purposes,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  aideavoiir  to 
secure  it. 

One  day,  being  ashore  in  one  of  the  fishing  lochs,  he  saw  a  fine 
tree  growing  near  to  a  gentleman's  mansion.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  coge-maker's  trade, 
and  James  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  down  the  tree,  and  making 
it  his  own  property.  At  nightfall  he  carried  his  idea  into  practice, 
and,  by  the  friendly  light  of  the  mooD,  cut  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  into  blocks,  called  'junks,'  and  hid  them  amongst  the  boshes, 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  fetch  them  away  one  by  one,  and  cany 
them  home  with  him  to  Campbelton,  and  there  convert  them  into 
coges. 

But  the  next  day  the  gentleman  looked  out  from  the  windows 
of  his  mansion  and  missed  his  tree ;  and,  when  he  had  called  his 
servants,  and  they  had  made  a  careful  search,  they  found  the  junks 
of  wood  concealed  in  the  bushes.  Then  the  gentleman  was  greatly 
enraged,  and  he  declared  he  would  have  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed 
discovered  and  punished  by  law.  Now,  the  law  at  that  time  was 
very  severe ;  for  it  enacted  that  any  person  who  should  be  found 
guilty  of  cutting  down  a  tree  without  the  liberty  and  consent  <rf 
the  proprietor,  should  lose  his  right  hand  by  having  it  cut  oflF  at 
the  wrist.  James  Cogie  had  no  desire  to  lose  his  right  hand  ;  for 
if  he  did,  it  would  lose  him  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  So, 
in  considerable  alarm,  he  betook  himself  to  his  herring-boat,  and 
there  securely  hid  the  one  junk  of  timber  that  he  had  been  able  to 
carry  ofif. 

But  the  herring-fishers  had  not  ended  their  business  in  the  loch, 
and  James  Cogie  was  forced  to  abide  with  them  until  they  sailed 
back  home  again  to  Campbelton.  And,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
gentleman,  when  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  destroyer  of  his 
tree  on  the  dry  land,  caused  a  search  to  be  made  in  the  various 
vessels  that  were  in  the  loch.  Being  a  magistrate,  he  summoned 
the  crews  before  him  and  examined  them  one  after  another ;  but 
could  make  nothing  of  them,  until  James  Cogie's  turn  came. 

*  I  sit  here  as  a  judge,'  said  the  gentleman,  *and  I  put  you  upon 
your  oath.' 

Now,  James  Cogie  had  scruples  of  conscience  about  giving  a 
false  oath,  but  he  was  very  ingenious  in  «t  cctVaxiv  wal^i'TOL^  t  ao  h^ 
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resolved  to  appear  very  awkward,  and  not  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  what  was  said  to  him.  So  when  the  Judge  told  him  that  he  was 
opoQ  his  oath,  and  that  he  miist  swear,  he  replied, '  I  never  sware 
in  my  life.* 

'Say  you  as  I  say,  and  do  as  I  do  I '  said  the  Judge. 

^  Do  as  I  do,'  echoed  James. 

'Hold  up  your  hand,  man ! '  cried  the  Judge. 

'  Hold  up  your  hand,  man ! '  said  James,  quite  seriously. 

'  Tut,  tut,  man !  say  what  I  say  I '  cried  the  Judge. 

'Tut,  tut,  man  1  say  what  I  say ! '  echoed  James. 

'Put  out  that  stupid  man ! '  cried  the  Judge,  pointing  at  James. 

'Put  out  that  stupid  man!'  echoed  James,  pointing  at  the 
Judge.  And  in  this  way  James  Gogie  was  dismissed,  for  which 
he  was  very  thankful ;  and  when  the  herring-fishers  asked  him  how 
he  had  fared  with  the  Judge,  James  would  answer,  ^  I  sware  at  the 
Judge,  and  the  Judge  sware  at  me.' 

James  Cogie  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  and  a  very  pretty  girl 
too ;  80  she  had  many  suitors,  and  her  father  proposed  that  he  would 
give  her  to  the  one  who  was  best  at  putting  a  hoop  on  a  coge. 
So  they  met  at  his  house  one  day,  and  he  set  them  to  work  at 
ooge-making,  but  one  after  another  broke  the  hoop  in  driving  it 
over  the  staves.  One  of  the  suitors  was  a  greater  favourite  with 
the  girl  than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  before  he  made  his 
trial,  she  whispered  to  him,  in  her  native  Gaelic : — 

Nuair  a  sguireadh  An  ceareal  re  dol, 
Sguireadh  m'athair  fein  ga  chur ; 

which  signifies : 

When  the  hoop  did  cease  to  go, 
My  father  ceased  to  drive,  I  know. 

The  young  man  took  the  whispered  hint,  and  put  on  the  hoop 
80  carefully,  that  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt  in  which  all  the 
others  had  failed.  So  James  Cogie  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
inaniage ;  and  her  words  continue  to  this  very  day  to  be  repeated 
as  a  proverb  by  the  coopers  in  Cantire. 
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TBA,la]lahlallab!  laUahlallabl  lallahlallabi  Tra,lallahlal{a&r 
with  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  final '  lah.'  It  could  be  nothing 
else  than  the '  assembly '  blared  out  in  my  very  ears  by  the  stentorian 
lungs  of  Johnny  Tottles,  our  bugler ;  and  I  sprang  up  in  bed  at 
the  sound.  No  Johnny  Tottles  was  there,  however,  but  there  was 
a  continuous  crescendo  movement  of  knuckles  going  on  at  the 
bedroom  door :  while  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  who  had  slept  peacefully 
through  the  staccato,  wakened  up  by  my  startled  jump,  began 
shaking  me  violently  under  the  pleasing  delusion  that  she  yn$ 
waking  me  —such  are  the  ways  of  womankind. 

A  vague  sense  of  something  important  to  happen  that  day  was 
struggling  through  the  labyrinth  of  my  sleep-dazed  brain,  and 
finally  emerged  in  a  full  realisation  of  the  fact  that  this  was  Good 
Friday ;  and  that  my  corps,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  got 
together,  was  to  start  that  very  morning  on  its  annual  <  march 
out.' 

When  I  craftily  describe  my  corps  as  the  Hundred  and 
Oneth  Fiddlesex,  having  its  head-quarters  in  the  very  centre 
of  Bohemia  Proper,  and  mention  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
junior  lieutenant  thereof,  I  feel  that  I  am  concealing  its  and  my 
identity  under  a  flimsy  disguise  which  will  be  immediately  pene- 
trated by  the  subtle  forefinger  of  the  knowing  reader — but  no 
matter. 

The  first  impulse  of  a  man  who  has  anything  of  importance 
on  hand  for  the  day  is  to  make  a  dash  at  the  window-blind ;  and 
even  a  junior  lieutenant  of  a  crack  volunteer  corps  is  not  exempt 
from  human  weaknesses.  In  point  of  fact,  I  did  make  a  dash  at 
the  window-blind ;  and  I  groaned  in  spirit  as  I  beheld  the  aspect 
of  nature  thereby  disclosed.  Good  Friday  in  this  instance  sadly 
belied  its  name.  It  was,in  truth,  a  shocking  Bad  Friday:  utterly 
imworthy  of  even  au  English  April,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deaL 
The  wiiitor  luul  been  unusually  prolonged;  and  on  this  soi-^lisarU 
sprin*^  nioruintj;  the  icy  sleet  was  being  driven  against  the  window 
panes  by  a  bitter  blast  from  the  N.E.  by  E.,  easterly,  or  there- 
abouts, with  at  least  a  six-fire-engine  power. 

I  turned  my  j^^aze  niefully  from  the  wintry  scene  without  to 

tlie  three  chiui*s  whereon  were  displayed,  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp 

>r  w.ir,  luv  new  patrol  jaeket  ;  my  supertine  continuations  (the  &11 

of  which  over  the  boot  had  been  specially  pointed  out  to  main  a 
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glow  of  professional  pride  by  Mr.  Buckles,  the  eminent  military 
r,  only  the  day  before) ;  and  my  new  forage-cap,  which,  alas  1 
vuto  be  substituted  for  the  supremer  glories  of  the  'Pickelhaube' 
that  gave  me — so  my  wife  fondly  aasiired  me — quite  the  air  of  a 
Life-Guardaman.  In  my  own  mind  1  had  misgivings  that  the  re- 
lemblance  was  even  stronger  to  Policeman  X  1004  on  our  beat, 
■ho  usually  surveyed  me  with  an  air  of  critical  scorn  not  immingled 
•ith  defiance  whenever  I  chanced  to  pass  him  crowned  with  this 
ht«8t  achievement  of  military  science.  But  the  admiriition  of  a 
wife  for  her  liege  lord  is  a  sacred  and  mysterious  thing,  by  no 
t  to  be  limited  by  the  grosser  realities  of  life.  Last,  but  not 
lost,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  gleaming  scabbard  and  hilt  of  my 
KTvice  sword,  spotless  and  guiltless  of  rust  or  tarnish ;  and  I 
eonld  not  help  heaving  a  sigh  as  I  thought  of  all  this  splendour 
limp  and  draggled  and  tawdry,  after  that  miserable  untimely  sleet 
ibould  have  done  its  worst.  There  still  remained  one  consolation, 
btwever.  The  yet  more  gorgeous  panoply  of  fidl-dress  had  been 
arefuUy  packed  in  my  tin  uniform  case  and  sent  on  for  transport 
ty baggage  waggon ;  and  it,  at  least,  was  saved  from  present  harm. 
lodeed,  I  reflected  with  a  certain  satisfaction  that  my  emergence 
It  church  parade  from  the  sombre  chrysalis  of  more  or  less  weather- 
■taioied  undress  into  the  butterfly-like  eff'ulgence  of  spotless 
KVlet  tunic  and  silver-mounted  lielmet,  woidd  render  the 
Iniufonnation  all  the  more  effective  by  contrast — provided  always 
that  this  grim  and  gruesome  Easter  weather  should  by  that  time 
hsre  repented  of  its  ways  and  taken  to  smiling  instead  of 
teeping. 

I  believe  it  is  only  the  D of  C who  can  postpone  a 

sde  on  accoimt  of  the  weather — a  proud  privilege  which  I 
Wtily  envied  him  at  that  moment;  but  I  was  not  H.R.H. 
therefore,  calling  to  mind  that '  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
Wi  duty,'  I  shut  out  the  ghastly  scene  without,  and  plunged 
Wldly  into  my  tub.  An  hour  later,  fortified  by  an  excellent 
Ueak&at,  I  hade  farewell  to  my  wife  and  family  on  the  doorstep, 
Hid  allied  forth  into  the  warring  elements,  prepared  to  do  battle 
in  my  country's  cause  against  any  odds  that  might  turn  up 
»itlmi  a  thirty-mile  radius  of  the  metropolis- 
There  was  something  soothing  in  the  evident  respect  which  my 
Oiirtial  appearance  created  in  the  minds  of  the  popidace  as  I 
Kttled  my  scabbard  along  the  pavement  on  my  way  to  head- 
IMrters.  Even  Policeman  X  1004  stood  at  attention  and  saluted 
St  the  corner  of  the  road.  I  noticed  several  maid-servants  pause 
in  their  door-step  scrubbing,  and  look  after  me  open-mouthed  and 
^eechless  with  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.     It  is  true  that  there  «9' 
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a  certain  flavour  of  derision  in  the  remarks  of  Uie  small  boys  whan 
I  passed;  but  then  the  mind  of  the  average  small  boy  is  incapaUe 
of  feeling  respect  for  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  ;  and  tiierefinre, 
when  I  overheard  such  observations  as  '  Oh  my  1  Billy,  aint  hea 
guy  ? '  or  beheld  a  youthful  imp  imitating  my  military  stride 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  his  companions,  I  only  curled  my  moustache 
with  a  noble  scorn  and  passed  on  unheeding. 

Arrived  at  head-quarters,  it  was  apparent  that  in  my  ardour 
for  the  fray  I  had  arrived  much  too  early ;  for  the  square,  although 
well  filled  by  that  marvellous  London  crowd  which  gathers 
together  in  so  mysterious  a  way  upon  any  occasion,  from  a 
shocking  murder  to  a  fallen  cab-horse,  was  destitute  of  red-coats ; 
and  though  I  could  not  but  feel  flattered  by  the  sensation  my 
appearance  created  among  the  damp  and  expectant  multitude,  I 
would  rather  not  have  been  the  sole  recipient  of  their  remarks  and 
criticisms.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  however,  but  to  *  dree  my 
weird '  as  best  I  might ;  and  summoning  up  as  awe-inspiring  an 
expression  as  I  could  manage,  I  squared  my  shoulders  and  marched 
boldly  on  the  crowd.  I  rather  flatter  myself  that  some  of  the  less 
well-informed  took  me  for  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself,  come  down  in  person  to  review  the  gallant  Hundred  and 
Oneth,  for,  as  I  strode  through  the  serried  ranks,  a  faint  cheer 
rose  in  the  air ;  and  one  rather  grimy  gentlemaJ^9  rather  maudlin 
I  fear,  even  at  that  early  hour,  showed  such  an  evident  intentioD 
to  embrace  me  fervidly,  that  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  office 
of  the  adjutant  at  head-quarters.  I  found  the  gallant  captain 
who  filled  the  post  of  acting- adjutant  sitting  moodily  upon  the 
edge  of  the  table,  from  which  coign  of  vantage  he  had  a  cheerful 
view  of  the  dripping  square  without,  and  puffing  at  a  very  large 
cigar,  with  a  vindictive  expression  which  seemed  to  betoken  some- 
thing gone  wrong. 

*  Hullo,  Mars,'  he  cried  (I  am  generally  called  Mars  in  the 
corps  from  my  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  the  art  of  war) — '  Hullo, 
Mars,  you're  about  the  first  to  arrive,  I  think.     Have  you  seen 
such  a  thing  as  a  horse  about  anywhere  ? '     No,  I  had  not  seeO 
such   a  thing,   excepting,   I  added  conscientiously,  between  tl^^ 
shafts  of  a  cab. 

*  It's  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you,'  continued  the  adjutant.  *I  hav^  "^ 
had  the  deuce  and  all  of  a  bother  about  that  charger.'  I  aasurei^ 
him  of  my  sympathy  beforehand,  and  begged  to  hear  the  redl 
of  his  woes. 

*  Well,  you  see.  Captain  Jinks '  (our  commanding  officer)  * 
I  both  wanted  a  charger,  and  I  knew  that  there  was  just  the  v< 
thing  I  wanted  at  Snaffles'  stables.     So  I  T^ent  down  withou" 
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inythiDg  to  Jinks,  who  lives  close  to  me,  you  know,  and 
got  old  Snaffles  to  give  me  the  refusiil  of  the  hor.-!e.  Well,  Jinks 
(6*y  dog,  Jinks,  you  know)  had  hia  eye  on  the  ssime  horse,  and 
flat  does  he  do  but  go  down  on  the  sly  and  get  Mrs.  SnafBes  to 
premise  hvin.  this  very  beast ;  and  so  we  went  on,  oiich  thinking  he 
tod  outwitted  the  other,  until  this  morning,  when  I  sent  my  man 
down  to  see  if  the  cbarger  was  all  right,  and  Mrs.  Snaffles  told 
him  that  Jinks  had  bespoke  him.  And  it  seems  Jinks  had  sent 
Mc  m&n  down  to  make  the  same  inquiry,  and  old  Snaffles  told 
him  the  horse  was  bespoke  by  me.  Now,  what  the  deuce  could 
we  do,  yon  know  ?     We  couldti't  both  ride  the  same  horse,  eh  ? ' 

I  admitted  that  the  appearance  of  two  field  officers  astride 
upon  the  same  animal  was  unusual,  and  might  create  confusion. 

'Bat  how  did  you  manage  after  all  ?  '  I  inquired. 

'  Manage ! '  said  the  adjutant.  '  Why,  of  course  Mrs.  Snaffles 
iiBd  her  way,  and  I  was  left  in  the  lurcli ;  so  I've  sent  my  man  over 
to  Curbes  to  get  me  another  horae,  and  he  oTight  to  have  been 
lare  with  it  before  now.' 

At  this  juncture  a  loud  cheer  was  heard  outside,  and  we  both 
laitened  to  the  window.  A  man  was  at  the  door  in  the  act  of  dis- 
Dounting  fiom  an  animal  bearing  some  general  resemblance  to  a 
lioree.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  rough  outline,  before  the  finish- 
ing touches  had  been  put  in ;  and  as  we  noted  the  fine  Roman 
now,  the  deep  hollow  of  the  back  (quite  a  '  Roman  fall '),  and  the 
wj  in  which  the  animal  'stood  over'  on  two  out  of  its  three 
Krriceable  legs,  we  both  unconsciously  extemporised  a  short  foim 
of  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  unhappy  individual  who  was 
doomed  to  mount  the  unsafe  edifice.  In  hiiif  a  minute  it  was  only 
tw  clear  that  this  was  the  charger  intended  for  the  adjutaut  him- 
lelf;  and  I  offered  my  sincere  condolences  to  that  afiicted  officer 
Upon  the  miserable  fate  which  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  Iiim. 

By  this  time  the  men  were  beginning  to  stream  in  rapidly ; 
Wd  the  sober  precincts  of  the  old  Bohemian  Square  were  alive 
*itb  the  clank  of  weapons,  and  made  glorious  by  broad  dashes 
of  brilliant  scarlet,  where  groups  had  gathered  themselves 
together.  Every  man  was  in  heavy  marching  order,  with  havrc- 
•ttk,  water-bottle,  and  great-coat ;  the  latter  strapped  on  the  back 
l(iiap*ack-wi6e.  The  officers  carried  theirs  rolled  over  the  right 
•iniilder  in  the  fashion  rendered  familiar  by  the  Prussians  in  the 
Prmeo-German  war. 

A«  the  time  approached  which  had  been  fixed  for  our  start  there 
*«  a  great  deal  of  that  preliminary  commotion  which  always  ac- 
dOmpaoies  a  military  spectacle,  and  which  is  so  perplexing  to  out- 
Udn^ul^be  '  assembly '  was  sounded,  and  as  the  men  came  hurrying 
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in  from  their  temporary  refuges  they  were  formed  up  into  com- 
panies ;  and  the  roll  having  been  called,  the  usual  inspectioii  tod^ 
place.  The  officers  went  through  the  interesting  process  of 
squinting  down  barrels  (a  proceeding  strongly  suggestive  of  a 
magpie  looking  into  a  marrow-bone),  by  no  means  adding  to  the 
immaculate  appearance  of  their  white  gloves  in  the  operation* 
Knapsack-straps  were  pulled,  and  disparaging  remarks  made  upon 
the  sit  of  belts  and  havresacks ;  and  then,  much  refreshed,  officers 
and  men  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  'standing  at  ease,'  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  commanding  officer. 

In  the  mean  time  the  band  '  discoursed  most  excellent  music,' 
to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  outer  crowd,  for  whom  a  military 
band  has  attractions  far  exceeding  anything  that  could  be  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  or  Her  Majesty's. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  appearance  of  our 
^^g^6  waggon;  which  was  a  real  one,  hien  erUendUy  and  no 
make-up  of  a  furniture  van  and  carrier's  tilt.  It  had,  in  &ct,  been 
borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  our  good  friends  the  Guards,  and 
its  object  and  uses  were  freely  canvassed  by  the  ever-growing 
crowd ;  some  of  whom  opined  that  it  was  to  carry  off  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  while  others  were  under  the  impression  that  the  whcde 
corps  would  betake  themselves  to  rest  under  the  tilt. 

Presently  the  commanding  officer  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
*  attention '  was  called  all  along  the  line.  As  the  gallant  captain 
rode  into  the  square,  the  adjutant  and  I  both  took  stock  of  the 
noble  steed  he  bestrode  ;  and  it  was  with  a  grim  satisfaction  that 
we  discovered,  from  certain  unmistakable  sounds,  that  the  animal 
was  a  roarer,  and  after  all  had  not  many  more  legs  to  stand  upon 
than  the  adjutant's  own  Bucephalus.  I  have  reason  to  believe  tiiat 
both  the  rival  claimants  had  been  completely  *  done ' ;  for  each 
claims  a  preternatural  knowingness  in  horse-flesh,  and  each  solemnly 
swore  that  this  horse  was  not  the  '  very  thing '  for  which  he  had 
manoeuvred. 

The  parade-ground  was  by  this  time  filled  with  an  appreciative 
and  admiring  crowd  of  such  portentous  density  that  it  became  a 
serious  question  how  we  were  to  get  through  without  perpetrating 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  for  almost  every 
woman  had  at  least  one  baby  attached  to  her  person  in  some  way 
or  other ;  but  a  happy  inspiration  came  opportunely  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  ordered  the  band  to  retire  to  some  distance 
and  play  furiously  a  popular  tune.  This  piece  of  strategy  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  crowd  left  us  in  peace  while  we  were  put 
through  what  appeared  to  most  of  us  a  quite  imnecessary  amount 
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If  nnrobtng  and  countermarching  :  a  sort  of  prelitninarj  canter, 
tiie  only  object  of  which  geemed  to  be  to  get  us  into  wind. 
'  At  last  everything  was  ready.  The  band  struck  up  'The  girl  1 
lUUiiiid  me,'  and  amidst  the  cheers  of  our  admiring  country- 
^^^^  '  formed  fours '  and  deployed  majestically  out  of  the 
BPB  Just  as  we  were  starting  I  noticed  old  Snaf!les  grinning 
flwertly  behind  the  crowd  ;  but  hia  grin  collapsed  suddenly  as  the 
Commanding  Officer  caught  sight  of  him,  and  called  out, '  Confound 
it,  Snaffles,  my  horse  has  gone  tame  already ! ' — which  indeed 
ippeored  to  be  the  fact.  But  the  wily  one  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  'It's  all  right,  Cap'en,'  he  observed  confidentially; 
'llat'a  only  a  'abit  he's  got  at  starting.  He'll  go  like  a  two-year-old, 
ooce  he  warms  to  it  I ' — a  statement  the  veracity  of  which  it  was 
too  late  to  question. 

Looking  round  at  this  moment,  I  was  concerned  to  see  that  the 
ulucky  adjutant  was  again  in  difficulties.  Ue  was  engaged  in 
perfonning  a  sort  of  impromptu  war  dance  on  one  leg  at  the  side 
tf  his  charger  in  an  apparently  vain  attempt  to  get  hia  other  foot 
'Bp to  the  stirrup.  The  venerable  relic  of  equine  nature  itself  did 
:  not  seem  to  present  any  special  difficulty;  for  he  stood  so  much 
wer  on  his  fore  legs  that  one  could  almost  have  walked  up  his  ribs 
m  to  his  back,  ladder-wise,  and  it  was  only  afterwards  that  I  fully 
WiiJerstood  the  situation.  It  seems  the  tailor,  in  constructing  a 
Cntain  indispensable  portion  of  the  adjutant's  attire,  had  not 
.baae  allowance  for  riding ;  and  after  many  fruitless  essays  ia  get 
Ida  fctot  up,  my  gallant  friend  was  fain  to  accept  a  'leg-up' 
nUigiDgly  offered  by  a  sympathising  coster. 

Our  march  through  London  was  quite  a  triumphal  procession, 
tod  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  following  crowd  would  have  been 
*ecy  gratifying  had  it  not  been  somewhat  embarrassing.  The  day 
being  Good  Friday  was  of  course  a  general  holiday,  and  as  we 
ttunped  along,  the  crowd  grew  and  grew,  until  it  became  rather  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  our  formation  imder  the  pressure.  The 
"luggage  waggon  was,  next  to  the  band,  the  great  object  of  atten* 
■fim;  and  so  pressing  grew  the  curiosity  of  our  followers  that  it 
%Rame  necessary  to  detach  a  rear  guard  with  fixed  bayonets  to 
•wit  after  it.  This  mancemTC,  although  effective  in  a  way,  only 
iticreased  the  admiration  with  which  our  black-tilted  waggon  was 
**gatded ;  and  again  various  theories  were  started  as  to  its  uses 
•nd  destination ;  one  of  the  most  original  being  that  it  contained 
Wie  wives  and  families  of  the  married  men  I 

It  is  needless  to  say  tiiat  we  occasionally  got  into  difficulties  on 
pMi  way  through  the  crowded  streets.     A  tram-car  is  an  awkward 
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in  from  their  temporarj  r.f 
panics ;  and  the  roll  liavin^r 
place.      The   officers    ^v(n^t 
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eu  v'lCiiy;  and  to  men  jaded  by  a 
_^,^  «-  rw  air,  and  the  fresh  green  of 

-  -^u-  were  inexpressibly  refreshing; 

.    ua:  -T^r  the  face  of  natiure,  and  an 

.^r   -iv-iously  against  our  faces  as  we 


^■r'  use  been  so  often  sung  that  I  do 

..    U2r  jvetic  description  of  the  scenery. 

-  .:^:  rather  hackneyed,  and  whatever 

T---   -•=    ^.''-  '  ^^  inclined  to  believe  that 
.»^.   *.<\-t   stand-point   from  which  to 
.^w'i.r.  e>iHHMaIIy  when  the  said  mare  is 
"    ^ ..  .  .r'Xc::ioss  about  the  knees,  after  a  hard 
^  V     '.ViO  is  apt  at  such  times  to  loot 
w  .  .  ^•. :  .:;vote  one's  mind  to  speculations  a** 
.   r:v:  :.alting-place,  rather  than  to  dwfl 
.;-.  r  s^^^  blue  distances  and  rich  green  a^^*^ 
"-*  -.  i.:>.>''".:;h  the  joys  of  the  coimtry  ha^'^ 
.....    i  ;\vt,  its  drawbacks  have  never  y*^'^' 
^..   ,   , I'.ronioler.     For  example,  it  is  ve--^ 
^- . .  il.^iisr  a  j^reen-carpeted  lane  with  lii^ 
,.   V-- V  it:..i  with  the  scent  of  just  awakeuin 
.^^  ^  -;;r.-.r.^  tlio  air.     But  much  of  the  poetr. 
V-./>  *  vr.  a  mad  bull,  or  ev(?n  a  herd  of  wilJ 
^  :,:cvv.r.*ia.v  suddenly  round  a  comer.     A^ 
^  .     ^  -.r-iphs^  sadly  over  mind.     Tlie  intellec- 
:v  ::jo  physical  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
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iptilse,  aud  make  a  strategic  movement,  as  rapidly  aa 
ices  will  permit,  through  the  nearest  hedge. 
tely  for  our  reputation,  no  Bucli  severe  test  was  applied 
.  coorage.  It  ia  true  that  we  were  before  long  charged  by  a 
Bjrfalg' squadron  of  bicyclists,  who  came  down  upon  our  ranks  with 
■  rigour  and  determination  worthy  of  Cctewayo  and  his  Zulu 
frnpi^.'  But  a  bicyclist,  however  determined,  undergoes  at  least 
risk  in  a  collision  as  his  objective;  and  although  our 
aeemed  at  first  disposed  to  hold  the  road  against  us,  the 
i  front  which  was  presented  by  our  advance  guard 
ippalled  them  at  the  last  moment,  and  they  turned  ignominiously 
on  to  the  side  turf. 

A  little  farther  on,  a  welcome  halt  was  called  in  the  midst  of 
the  highway,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  billets  for  the 
nighU  This  duty  is  performed  by  the  quartermaster,  who  hands 
tie  billets  to  the  sergeants,  to  be  by  them  filled  up  and  notified 
to  the  men. 

Our  next  stoppage  was  a  particularly  pleasant  one,  for  it  was 
Bftde  before  the  country  house  of  one  of  our  captains,  who  regaled 
tte  whole  detachment  on  the  lawn  with  '  high  tea,'  to  which  I 
teed  not  say  full  justice  was  done  by  everyone;  and  we  resumed 
"Hb  march  with  a  sensation  of  general  repletion  which  only  tea 
ii  capable  of  bestowing  on  the  recipient, 

At  about  5.30  p.m.  we  arrived  at  our  head-quarters  for  the 
light,  which  were  established  at  the  principal  inn  of  the  village ; 
Bid  any  stranger  entering  the  place  might  easily  have  imagined 
that  martial  law  had  been  established  in  that  parish,  when  he 
lelield  the  formidable  precautions  taken  to  guard  our  camp  from 
w^  possible  surprise.  The  baggage  waggon  was  drawn  up  in  the 
inn  yard,  and  a  sentry  phtced  over  it.  The  guard  was  changed 
wd  a  new  one  mounted  over  head-quarters;  and  although  no 
Wtrenchments  were  thrown  up,  I  rather  flatter  myself  we  should 
blW  given  a  good  account  of  any  enemy  who  had  ventured  to 
^iiturb  our  repose  that  night. 

After  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  and  the  meii 
Un^ed  to  their  various  billets,  we  proceeded  to  dine  in  a  fashion 
p^aps  somewhat  more  luxurious  than  is  customary  in  real 
»W&re,'and  the  first  evening  was  spent  in  an  harmonious  and 
•oDvivial  manner  befitting  the  close  of  an  arduous  day's  work. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  officer  of  the  day  going  his  rounds 
u^ted  on  a  spectacle  which  filled  him  with  wrath  and  indignation ; 
fcr  he  discovered  the  sentry  who  had  been  mounted  on  the  baggage 
•iggon,  in  flagrante  delicto,  in  the  very  act  of  lighting  his  pipe 
^^^7  hours  of  his  port.    Of  course  such  a  brm^^f 
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military  discipline  could  not  be  overlooked ;  and  court-martisU 
and  Heaven  knows  what  other  awful  things  were  held  out  before  tbe 
wretched  sentry,  who,  however,  finally  escaped  with  a  severe 
reprimand.  We  could  not  aboot  him,  nor  put  him  in  ironB,a£  wia 
at  first  suggested  in  tbe  beat  of  tbe  moment  by  the  bellicose 
quartermaster;  and  to  have  relieved  bim  from  his  sentry dutj 
would  have  suited  our  friend's  book  extremely  well. 

Later    still,  the  acting  sergeant-major   was   ordered  by  tbe 
commanding  officer  to  tell  tbe  senior  bugler  to  blow  the  'Last 
I  Post.' 

■  '  If  you  please,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant, '  he's  taken  bis  boots  off  1' 
I  '  Then  tell  bim  to  blow  it  out  of  window,  and  be  blowed  to 
*■  him ! ' — the  last  words  sotta  voca^  of  course. 

We  were  sitting  over  a  quiet  game  of  'Nap'  shortly  after- 
wards, when  a  servant  came  to  announce  that  the  local  policeman 
solicited  an  audience  ;  and  presently  a  ruddy  and  busliy- whiskered 
individual  sidled  in,  and  drawing  himself  up  in  tbe  doorwsj, 
saluted  with  military  precision. 

'  Well,  policeman,'  quoth  tbe  commanding  officer, '  what  can 

■  we  do  for  you.?'' 

'  Av  ye  plaze,  sorr  I '  said  the  official  in  a  brogue  that  you  might 
\  have  broken  your  arm  against, '  hopin'  I  don't  intrude,  sorr,  Fm 
the  parish  constable ! ' 

'  ^'ery  good,'  replied  the  commanding  officer  benignly, '  and  is  : 
excellent  officer,  I  have  no  doubt :  but  what  can  we  do  for  you?' 

'  Well,  you  see,  sorr,  E  was  thinking  you'd  wish  that  the  civil 
authority  would  act  with  the  milingtery,  an'  I  came  to  ask  if  ye'd 
»ny  orrrders,  sorr  ! ' 

The  c\v\\  power,  in  tbe  person  of  this  stalwart  Milesian,  wu 
I  assured  that  we  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  bis  consti- 
tuted authority,  and  after  accepting  a  little  refreshment,  departed 
with  many  expressions  of  good-will. 

After  tbe  fatigues  of  the  day,  we  were  most  of  us  glad  enou^ 
to  turn  in  early,  and  accordingly  we  sought  our  couches,  to  restt 
but  not,  alas  I  to  sleep.  For  some  of  the  younger  men  of  ou^ 
party  showed  that  even  the  toils  of  the  day  bad  not  abated  much 
of  their  boisterous  animal  spirits ;  letting  off  their  surplus  supplj 
in  an  improvised  game  of  leap-frog  along  the  corridors  of  the  inii) 
attired  in  a  light  and  airy  costume  which  might  have  been  coir- 
sidered  'full  dress 'by  the  before-mentioned  Zulu  monarch,  bu< 
which  was  somewhat  deficient  in  essentials  according  to  the 
sumptuary  code  of  civilisation. 

I  had  not  been  in  bed  balf-an-bour,  when  I  became  aware  of  ■ 
steady  '  drip,  drip,'  somewhere  in  the  room ;  and,  relighting  my 
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candle,  I  discovered  that  the  soaking  wet  of  the  day  had  been  too 
much  for  the  roof  of  the  inn ;  for  the  ceiling  of  my  room  was 
rapidly  developing  into  an  extemporised  shower-bath,  necessitating 
a  prolonged  struggle  with  a  ponderous  wooden  bedstead,  which 
had  perforce  to  be  removed  out  of  the  range  of  the  descending 
waterspout. 

Even  then  the  disturbances  of  the  night  were  not  over ;  for 
just  as  I  was  sinking  into  that  calm  sleep  which  is  the  reward  of 
the  righteous  only,  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  somebody 
hammering  at  the  door  of  the  captain  of  the  day  in  the  next  room, 
and  the  glimmer  of  a  lantern  under  my  door. 

*  Who's  there  ? '  inquired  a  sleepy  voice. 

'It's  only  mel'  replied  the  quartermaster.  *  Here's  Private 
Jones  says  he  can't  find  his  billet ! ' 

<  Oh — aw —  1 '  here  came  a  fearful  yawn — *  all  right  I  don't 
bother^-do  the  best  you  can— tell  him  to  repor — aw — report 
circumstance  in  the  morning  I '  and  the  voice  subsided  into  a 
drowsy  hum. 

I  sincerely  hope  Private  Jones  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest 
somewhere  ;  but  I  was  much  too  sleepy  to  trouble  my  head  about 
him  just  then. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  found  the  oflScer  of  the  day 
Bitting  at  a  table  with  a  large  sheet  of  official  foolscap  before  him 
and  *  his  eye  in  a  fine  firenzy  rolling.'  It  was  in  fact  his  duty  to 
draw  up  a  report,  and  the  puzzlement  was  to  know  what  on  earth 
he  was  to  put  in  it.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  I  read  the  follow- 
ing words  written  in  a  fine  bold  hand  :  '  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  tc 
report ' — and  nothing  more. 

I  complimented  him  upon  the  vigour  of  his  opening  sentence 
at  least,  and  suggested  that  he  should  continue  it,  something  in 
the  form  of  a  young  lady's  diary  : — *  Got  up.  Heavenly  morning 
Had  breakfast,  &c.' — but  I  am  boimd  to  say  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
to  appreciate  the  humour  of  my  suggestions.  Indeed,  his  language 
was  perhaps  more  violent  than  the  occasion  demanded. 

Presently,  the  bugle  sounded  to  '  fall  in,'  and  there  was  the 
usual  hurry-scurry  on  such  occasions.  There  was  the  customary 
rush  of  the  man  who  is  always  late,  and  who  comes  in  panting 
desperately  and  jerking  out  breathless  fragments  of  apology ;  and 
the  man  who  at  the  last  moment  finds  he  has  forgotten  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  or  something,  and  '  falls  out '  to  get  it.  Just  as  we 
were  on  the  point  of  starting,  the  quartermaster,  who  is  of  an 
amorous  temperament,  and  had  had  certain  tender  love  passages 
with  the  pretty  barmaid  of  the  inn,  disappeared,  as  h^  %^\A^^\jCi 
settle  the  biJi'     The  operation,   which  waa    d\Btiii<i\Vj  n\5sM^<^ 
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through  the  open  door,  seemed  to  involve  a  great  deal  of  don 
calculation.  In  fact,  the  barmaid  and  he  had  literally  to  'put 
their  heads  together '  a  great  many  times  before  a  settleiiieiit  ivm 
arrived  at. 

The  events  of  this  day  resembled  those  of  the  previotiB  one  » 
much,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  inflict  its  chronicle  upon  the  good- 
natured  reader.  Wc  marched,  threw  out  advance  and  rear-gnardfl, 
and  went  through  a  variety  of  evolutions,  which  were  interesting 
to  us  as  actors,  but  which,  I  fear,  would  prove  ^  caviaie  to  the 
general ; '  and  after  a  capital  day's  work  we  arrived  on  Saturdsf 
evening  at  the  head-quarters  which  had  been  arranged  for  us  over 
the  Sunday. 

The  same  precautions  were  taken  as  on  the  previous  evening ; 
and  our  great  waggon  created  a  profound  impression  asit  wasdnram 
up  in  the  yard,  and  a  sentry  placed  to  guard  it  from  the  attentions 
of  the  natives. 

'  I  thought  them  was  volunteers,  Bill,  but  they's  raal  sodgeiB, 
them  is  !  Look  at  their  waggon,'  remarked  a  bucolic  individual  as 
we  filed  in ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  '  Guards'  van '  threw  a 
great  deal  of  'prestige  over  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  who  hate 
not  yet  realised  the  fact  that  a  volunteer  now  forms  a  real  and 
integral  part  of  his  country's  system  of  defences. 

That  evening,  being  the  last  available  for  conviviality,  was  spent 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner  by  everyone.     We  resolved  ourselves 
into  a  sort  of  cave  of  harmony,  the  commanding  officer  making  a 
most  efficient  chairman;  and  many  a  man  developed  a  musical 
talent  that  night  which  had  hitherto  lain  perdu  and  unsuspected 
even  by  himself.     Infinitely  various  were  the  styles  and  types  of 
the  performers.     There   was  the  man   whose   ideal  of  exquisite 
humour  is  centred  in  the  Great  Gubbins  or  the  Jolly  Jones  of  Musio- 
Hall  celebrity,  and  who  prides  himself  upon  an  exact  imitation  of 
their  manners  and  gestures.     The  man  who  '  isn't  used  to  singing 
comic  songs,'  but  is  prevailed  upon  to  sing  one  ;  and  does  it  in  a 
lugubrious  fashion  suggestive  of  internal  agonies  during  the  opera- 
tion.     The  man  who  sings  sentimental  ditties   in  a  weak  teno^ 
with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  eyes  seeking  sympathy  from  tl^ft 
ceiling.     The  man  who  breaks  down  at  the  second  verse,  forg^^ 
his  words,  and,  in  hopeless  confusion,  is  recommended  to  '  try 
The  man  who  offers  to  sing  a  love  song  composed  by  himself,  o^ 
which    he   gets  maudlin,  and  sheds  copious  tears;  to   the 
embarrassment  of  his  neighbours,  who   pass   him   handkerchief-^ 
ostentatiously  over  the  table.     The  man  who  essays  '  Ben  Bolt '  i 
a  shrill  &lsetto,  shutting   his  eyes  firmly  and   making   horribi 
grimaceB  over  the  high  notes.    The  maii  (>  N«t\\a.\Afi^  Jin^  ihi^ 
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who  obliges  with  a  patriotic  song,  and  frowns  severely  as  he  sternly 
denounces  his  country's  foes.  Lastly,  the  most  terrible  type  of  all, 
the  man  who  has  no  more  voice  nor  music  in  him  than  a  cock-rook, 
and  yet  v)\Il  sing,  in  a  stupendous  roar  like  unto  a  great  bull  of 
Bashan.  All  these  types,  and  more,  were  represented  in  the  large 
room  of  our  inn  :  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  any  indomitable  foe  had 
cut  through  our  guard  and  escaladed  the  inn  wall,  he  would  have 
stood  dismayed  before  the  terrific  sounds  which  issued  from  that 
inn  window;  and  would  finally  have  been  driven  back  with 
immense  slaughter,  routed  and  utterly  demoralised,  when  the 
destructive  volley  firing  of  our  last  type  was  opened  upon  him. 

"When  bedtime  came,  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a 
little  hitch  somewhere  in  the  arrangements.  Accommodation  had 
been  requisitioned  for  a  certain  number,  and  more  men  had  turned 
up  than  had  been  counted  upon. 

The  landlord  came  with  a  long  face  to  notify  to  the  command- 
ing officer  that  the  demand  for  beds  was  greater  than  the  supply. 
*  Don't  you  think,  captain,  some  on  'em  might  sleep  three  in  a  bed  ? ' 
he  suggested ;  but  the  proposition  was  received  with  such  a  shout 
of  dismay  that  Boniface  stood  abashed.  I  don't  quite  know  how  the 
difficulty  was  got  over;  but  we  all  settled  down  somehow  for  the 
night.  Some  of  the  beds  were,  I  fear,  '  short '  in  more  senses  than 
one.  One  tall  private,  a  veritable  son  of  Anak,  solemnly  assured 
me  that  he  had  to  turn  his  bedfellows  out  every  half-hour  so  that 
he  might  get  a  few  minutes'  rest,  across  from  comer  to  comer.  I 
am  bound  to  believe  that  man ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  strain 
about  his  story. 

The  almanack  assured  us  that  the  next  day  was  Easter  Sunday. 
Without  some  such  assurance  the  day  might  very  well  have  passed 
for  a  typical  Christmas,  minus  the  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  the 
other  conventional  indications  of  jollity  which  are  considered 
essential  on  that  festive  occasion.  Two  days  of  hard  marching 
under  wintry  influences  had,  however,  pretty  well  inured  us  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  weather  which  even  oiu:  fine  old  national 
climate  could  produce  for  our  benefit.  Easter  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  a  season  of  peculiar  joyousness ;  for,  apart  from  religious 
associations,  it  is  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  all  nature  is 
expected  to  cast  off  its  winter  gloom,  and  burst  out  into  fresh 
verdure.  On  this  particular  Easter  Sunday  not  a  leaf  nor  even 
a  bud  had  dared  to  binrst  its  bonds  and  emerge  into  the  bitter 
air.  The  gaunt  trees  waved  their  naked  arms  in  passionate  protest 
against  the  wintry  blasts,  and  the  hedges  showed  grim  and  black 
against  the  misty  background  of  fields,  and  the  grey  aodden  T<^^d&^ 
all  puddly  with  jresterdayB  rain.     NotwiihstandYDL^  VXi^afc  ftc5»:sR' 
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backs,  we  endeavoured  manfully,  like  Mark  Tapley,  to  be  joUy 
under  adverse  circumstances ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  atmosphere 
without  only  heightened  our  appreciation  of  the  very  eicelleDt 
breakfast  prepared  for  us  by  our  host  of  the  Blue  Boar. 

It  ia  true,  church  parade,  with  a  thermometer  maiking 
aomething  perilously  near  freezing-point,  did  not  preeeut  itself  to 
our  minds  as  at  all  an  attractive  thing ;  but,  as  the  commanding 
officer  judiciously  observed,  the  morals  of  the  men  inuni  be 
attended  to;  and  an  example  of  strict  propriety  had  to  be  set  to 
the  rural  inhabitants. 

So  we  marched  to  church,  accompanied,  I  verily  believe,  by  the 
entire  able-bodied  population  of  the  town ;  and  I  hope  and  tn«t 
that  the  example  of  decorum  presented  by  our  corps  was  nol 
.■without  its  effect  upon  the  rising  youth  of  that  parish.  Nevertbe- 
I  fear  that  our  presence  on  that  occasion  may  not  have  besB 
altogether  welcome  to  those  rural  beaux.  The  bells  of  the  chnrcli 
rang  aweetly  as  we  marched  to  the  building,  and  the  other  bellea  uf 
the  church  smiled  no  leas  sweetly  upon  us  inside.  Indeed,  the 
pastoral  Corydons  were  completely  cut  out  by  our  scarlet  tunics, 
and  many  a  wrathftd  glance  was  cast  by  a  scowling  yokel  as  sonM 
pretty  girl  proudly  shared  her  hymn-book  with  a  stalwart 
'  aoldier-Iad.' 

'  Sally  wulln't  look  at  oi  loikely  when  these  here  volunteer 
Bodgers  be  about,'  I  overheard  one  morose  youth  remark  to  another, 
vindictively.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seeds  of  jealousy  thitf 
Bown  bore  no  after-fruit  to  the  detriment  of  the  maidens  or  their 
resentful  swain  a. 

At  the  end  of  the  service  we  marched  back  again  to  our 
quarters ;  and  now  occurred  a  thing  which  I  would  gladly  refrain 
from  mentioning,  but  that  strict  conscientiousness  obliges  roe  to 
refer  to  it. 

We  marched  gaily  along  until  we  came  in  sight  of  our  inni 
when  we  were  astonished  to  find  a  sentry  belonging  to  another  corps 
mounted  outside  the  gate.  This  was  bad  enough  ;  but  when  at  o"' 
approach  the  sentry  cried,  '  Guard  turn  out ! '  and  a  strange  g\i^ 
did  turn  out  to  oppose  our  entrance  into  our  own  head-quarters,  i'' 
was  n  little  too  much  for  our  patience. 

'  Look  here,  my  good  man  1  These  are  our  quarters,'  said  t.1* 
captain  commandant  mildly  to  the  sergeant  in  charge.  '  Just  •* 
good  enough  to  move  out  of  our  way  I  Mark  time ! '  he  ahoub^' 
as  our  men,  who  had  not  been  halted  by  their  officers,  pushed  *" 
from  the  rear  all  unconscious  of  anything  amiss. 

And  then  amidst  the  tramp,  tramp  of  our  corps  an  animat^ 
colloquy  took  place  between  the  captain  on  the  one  side  and  ti* 
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audacious  sergeant  of  the  guard  on  the  other.  The  latter  was 
firm  in  his  resolve  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  without  the  trwi  du 
jour,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  turn  events  might  have 
taken,  even  to  the  storming  of  the  position  by  our  hungry  and 
infuriated  men,  had  not  an  officer  of  the  rival  corps  come  out  to 
explain. 

It  seems  that,  secure  in  our  safety  from  attack,  the  command- 
ing officer  had  marched  all  his  men  to  church,  omitting  the 
precaution  of  leaving  a  guard  at  head-quarters.  The  other  corps, 
taking  the  same  town  in  their  march,  had  halted  all  unknowingly 
at  our  inn,  and  finding  how  matters  stood,  had  taken  this  means 
of  teaching  us  a  lesson.  They  had,  in  fact,  taken  temporary 
possession  of  our  head-quarters ;  and  all  onr  camp  property, 
baggage,  and  ammunition  were  theirs  by  right  of  conquest ! 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  men  restrained  themselves  from 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter  as  the  comic  side  of  the  incident 
began  to  dawn  upon  them  ;  and  though  we  fumed  a  good  deal  at 
the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  us,  we  could  not  but  admit 
that  we  had  been  fairly  caught.  So  after  the  men  had  been 
dismissed  a  general  fraternisation  took  place  between  the  rival  forces, 
and  amity  and  goodwill  were  restored. 

The  following  day  we  started  upon  our  return  march,  and 
I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  repetition  of  its  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  marched  into  London  again  with  no 
diminution  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  admiring  cockneys, 
whose  reception  of  us  could  scarcely  have  been  warmer  had  we 
returned  a  conquering  army,  fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  innumer- 
able enemies,  and  bearing  upon  each  manly  breast  the  proud 
distinction  of  the  Victoria  Gross. 

So  ended  our  *  march  out ; '  and  I  returned  to  the  domestic  joys 
of  my  family  with  my  body  invigorated  by  healthful  exercise,  and 
my  mind  expanded  and  refreshed  by  contact  with  the  direct 
influences  of  nature :  such  influences  as  even  nature  can  only 
bestow  when  she  is  untainted  by  the  reek  and  steam  of  a  great 
city. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 
gabrislle's  great  hops  fulfilled. 

Clareson  Fielding  presented  himself  at  his  brother's  a  day  or  two 
after  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

*  \NTiy,  Clarkson,  I  thought  you  had  gone  oflF  to  California  or 
Patagonia  again,'  Sir  Wilberforce  said.  '  Where  were  you  all  this 
time  ?     We  were  quite  alarmed  about  you.' 

Fielding  wondered  who  were  the  '  we ' ;  but  did  not  ask  any 
question.  He  had  been  schooling  himself  down  a  good  deal  during 
his  absence.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  back  to  his  old  lodg- 
ings for  a  while. 

*  I  have  a  lot  of  things  to  put  in  order  there,  you  know,*  he 
said  ;  ^  papers  and  all  that.  I  think  of  going  off  somewhere  again : 
one  must  do  something.' 

'  Don*t  see  why  you  could  not  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  here,' 
Sir  Wilberforce  said.     '  There's  plenty  for  you  to  do,  you  know, 
Clarkson.     I  liave  a  good  deal  of  your  money — it's  yours  and  not 
mine ;  poor  father  would  always  have  it  kept  for  you,  and  so 
there^s  no  compliment  in  the  matter ;  and  there  are  lots  of  things 
to  do  in  England.     You  must  have  knocked  about  the  world  quite 
enough,  I  am  inclined  to  think.     Settle  down,  my  boy,  settle  down. 
Politics,  now — quite  fascinating,  I  believe,  for  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  that  sort  of  thing.     I  dare  say  that  many  people  think 
I  ought  to  be  in  the  House   of  Commons.     Poor  fether  would 
certainlv  have  liked  one  of  us  to  be  in  the  House*  I  know.     But  I 
haven't  any  taste  that  way ;  practical  science  is  more  my  Iino<» 
Why  can't  you  go  in  for  politics  ?     You  could  gi»t  a  seat  as  easily 
as  anvthini;.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  should  be  much  of  a  success,  Wilberforce ;  F 
afraid  I  don't  t|uito  understand  all  about  the  county  franchise  an 
the  judicature  bill.' 

'  But  foreign  affairs,  you  know — the  Eastern  Question,  America 
politics  and  that  sort  of  thin^.     You  might  talk  very  well  on  such.. 
subjtvts  as  that — when  oco;ision  required,  of  course  ;  when  occasion 
requireil.     I  believe  lots  of  the  men  in  the  House  know  nothing 
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of  fixreign  politics,  or  of  anythiog,  by  Jove,  for  that  matter.  And 
then  you  need  not  speak  unless  you  liked.  It's  not  by  any  means 
necessary  for  a  man  to  speak.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  House 
never  open  their  mouths,  I'm  told.' 

*  Perhaps  my  political  opinions  wouldn't  agree  with  yours, 
M^ilberforce.  I  am  an  awful  Radical,  you  know — a  sort  of  Bed 
Itepublioan.' 

^  Gt)d  bless  my  soul  I  you  don't  say  so  ?  I  had  no  idea  at  alL 
Sut  that  won't  last,  I  dare  say.  All  young  men  are  that  way,  I 
fancy.  It  passes  off;  it's  like  falling  in  love,  and  infidelity,  and  so 
on.  Still,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  perhaps.  Well,  then,  let  me 
see,  there's  the  army.     You  wouldn't  think  of  the  army  ? ' 

*  A  little  past  the  time  for  beginning,  I  am  afraid,'  Fielding 
said  with  all  possible  gravity. 

*  Yes,  yes ;  I  dare  say  it  is.  But  the  volunteers,  now — why  not 
t^e  volunteers  ?  A  commission  might  be  got,  I  dare  say  ;  do  they 
liave  a  commission  in  the  volunteers  ?  Anyhow,  you  might  become 
a  captain  of  volunteers  and  take  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  drill 
and  the  marching  and  all  that ;  it  gives  one  something  to  think 
about.' 

Fielding  shook  his  head. 

*  I  don't  think  I  should  care  for  mere  playing  at  soldiers,'  he 
said. 

*Well,  well,  there  are  no  end  of  other  things.  Why,  let  me 
see — ^the  bar,  for  instance.  Why  not  the  bar,  Clarkson  ?  You 
might  go  in  for  being  Lord  Chancellor  one  of  these  days.' 

*  Why  not  the  Church  ? '  Clarkson  asked. 
Sir  Wilberforce  looked  up  in  sudden  doubt  as  to  whether 

darkson  was  really  serious  this  time. 

*  Well,  yes ;  the  Church  of  course,  if  a  man  had  any  turn  that 
^y ;  what  could  be  better  ?  If  he  had  a  turn  that  way,  really, 
Clarkson ;  but  I  don't  know,  somehow.' 

*  You  don't  think  I  have  a  turn  that  way,  Wilberforce,  and  you 
Me  quite  right.  It  was  only  a  very  stupid  joke  of  mine.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  really  no  turn  for  anything  that  is  steady  or  good  or 
wspectable,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  am  young  enough  to  mend.  I 
^nk  I  am  at  my  best  when  knocking  about  the  world.  At  least 
I  don't  get  in  anybody's  way  then ' 

*  Come,  now,  Clarkson,  you  mustn't  talk  in  that  way — no,  no, 
JWi  must  not  indeed.  That  somids  as  if  you  thought  we  did  not 
^''ant  you  here,  and  that  isn't  so,  you  know  ;  it  really  isn't.' 

Again  Clarkson  mentally  wondered  who  were  *  we.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  that  indeed,  Wilberforce.' 
'No,  no,'  Wilberforce  went  on ;  *  we  co\ildQ?t  c^ASid  V)i^\>^  ^csvx 
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know ;  I  couldn't  afford  to  lose  you  again  just  after  finding  yon.  I 
haven't  been  so  happy  for  years  as  .'inee  yon  turned  up,  I  don'l 
mean  to  say  that  I  kept  thinking  of  you  all  the  time  you  were 
away  as  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;  people  don't,  you  know.  , 
You  had  become  a  sort  of  myth  to  rae,  my  boy ;  like  the  wander- 
ing Jew,  or  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  something.  But  I  am  teallj 
delighted  that  you  have  turned  up,  and  I  feel  monstrously  obliged 
to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  for  having  brought  u a  together — Gad,  what  a 
trump  of  a  woman  she  is  \  I  have  Bomething  to  talk  to  you  about 
presently  concerning  her,  but  just  now  I  want  to  have  this  out  with 
you  about  your  leaving  England,  which  I  think  is  very  unnecessaij" 
and  unwise ;  and  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  I  want  you  here.  There 
are  only  the  two  of  us,  and  there's  nothing  now  to  keep  ub  asunder.' 

There  was  something  very  moving  in  the  earnest  simplicity  o' 
Wilberibrce.     fjlarkson  felt  greatly  touched  by  it. 

'  We  ought  to  have  known  each  other  much  sooner,  Wilberforce. 
I  shouldn't  have  spent  so  much  of  ray  life  knocking  aiml(«BlT 
about  the  world  if  I  had  known  what  sort  of  a  fellow  ycu  were. 
Then  he  told  Wilberforce  of  the  time  when  he  at'tually  came  to  th*t 
house  with  the  intention  of  seeing  and  speaking  t.o  bis  brother,  »i" 
how,  happening  to  see  \\'ilberforce  on  his  horse  preparing  for  a  ride, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  did  not  make  himself  known. 

'  God  bless  my  soul,  Clarkson,  what  an  extraordinary  thing  t" 
do  I  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Why,  I  should  have  been 
delighted  to  see  you ;  I  always  thought  poor  father  was  too  hard, 
you  know.  Gad,  he  was  often  hard  enough  on  me,  I  can  tell  you  : 
I  hadn't  it.  all  my  own  way,  by  any  means.' 

'  Well,  you  see  one  result  of  it  all,'  said  the  younger  bitither, '  i* 
that  I  can't  settle  to  anything,  Wilberforce.  I  don't  tWnkloottW 
bring  myself  to  sit  down  to  any  steady  pursuit ;  I  am  not  young 
enough  to  begin  all  over  again.' 

'Better  try,  better  try  before  you  give  up,'  Wilberforce  said 
cheerily.  '  Turn  to  something  for  a  while,  anyhow.  Art,  now;  ' 
suppose  you  haven't  any  taste  that  way  ? ' 

Fielding  shook  his  head. 

'  Literature  ?  Lots  of  fellows  writ*  books  nowadays  that 
don't  seem  to  me  a  bit  better  than  you  might  do,  or  any  one  if  he 
only  tried.  Then  there's  business ;  the  City.  You  might  do  soB*" 
thing  in  banking,  or  the  China  trade ;  capital  things  ;  keep  a  fello* 
at  work  and  give  him  something  to  think  of.  I  wish  you  would 
turn  your  attention  to  practical  science  with  me ;  I  could  find  yo" 
occupation  enough,  and  we  could  work  together ;  and  you  have  "" 
idea  what  a  hold  it  takes  on  you  once  you  go  into  it.' 
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'I  tbitik  I  should  like  to  try  a  little  exploriDg,'  the  younger 
nun  taid  with  some  hesitation. 

'  A&ica  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  I  don't  think  I  would  do  that, 
Clukson.  It's  uaed  up,  isn't  it  ?  Every  fellow  does  esploring  in 
Africa  now,  and  reads  a  pupcr  at  the  Geographical  Society,  and 
writes  a  book  with  queer  pictures  of  black  men  and  women.  I 
don't  think  I  would  turn  to  that  if  I  were  you.  No,  my  boy,  stay 
at  bome  for  the  present  at  all  events ;  I  can't  let  you  go  away  again 
jurt  yet.' 

Fielding  made  no  answer.     It  was  hard  not  to  yield  to  his 

M!i'»  kindly  pressure,  and  yet  he  felt  that  the  one  thing  he  now 
not  do  was  to  remain  in  London.  It  was  easy,  however,  to  turn 
the  stream  of  any  conversation  In  which  Sir  Wilberforce  waa 
o^iged,  and  Fielding  did  so  now  by  reminding  bim  that  he  had 
something  to  tell  about  Mi's.  Vantborpe.  Fielding  fully  expected  to 
hear  that  Sir  Wilberforce  had  proposed  for  her  and  been  accepted. 
But  it  was  only  about  Paulina.  Sir  Wilberforce  told  of  his  own 
intervention,  and  how  it  had  ended,  and  how  Paulina  had  disap- 
peared. All  this  was  very  interesting  news  to  the  young  man. 
He  cordially  approved  of  all  that  Wilberforce  had  done,  and  gave 
him  fresh  reasons  drawn  from  his  own  knowledge  of  Paulina's  history 
to  make  Wilberforce  satisfied  that  be  had  taken  the  right  course. 
But  Clarkson  kept  thinking  all  the  time  how  imsuccessful  had 
bi;en  his  attempt  to  induce  Gabrielle  to  listen  to  reason.  Wilber- 
force seemingly  had  had  his  own  way  without  any  trouble,  and 
•poke  almost  as  one  who  already  had  authority  in  the  matter. 
The  African  exploring  enterprise  began  to  commend  itself  more 
Md  more  to  the  younger  brother  while  he  listened  to  the  narrative 
MiOa  elder. 
HHipl'think  I  shall  ask  her  to  marry  me,  Clarkson  ;  I  really  think 
^^^■Et'  Wilberforce  said  abruptly. 
™""Tou  haven't  done  so  yet  ?  ' 

'No,  I  haven't  done  so  yet.  I  have  l)een  turning  it  over 
u  Df  mind ;  I  begin  to  think  more  and  more  that  it  would  be 
the  very  best  thing  I  could  do.  Don't  you  think  so,  Clarkson, 
«h?' 

'.She  would  make  any  man  whom  she  married  very  happy,  I 
*in  nue ;  unless  he  were  a  very  stupid  man,'  Clarkson  said  empba- 
'i'ally.     His  brother's  eyes  lighted  with  pleasure. 

'  The  thing  is,  would  she  have  me,  Clarkson  ?  There's  the  rub, 
i'n't  it  f  I'm  not  young,  you  see  ;  not  what  she  would  call  young ; 
id  I'm  not  particularly  good-looking ;  never  was ;  and  I'm  not 
^er.  I  shouldn't  like  to  ask  her,  if  I  were  to  be  refused ;  I 
about  myself  the  being  refused ;  I  mean  I  should  not 
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hesitate  about  asking  her  on  that  ground  merely ;  a  man  inxuit  take 
his  chance — eh  ?  But  I  shouldn't  like  the  idea  of  annoyli^  her, 
you  know ;  and  then  perhaps  if  she  wouldn't  marry  me  it  woiddnt 
be  right  to  go  and  see  her  any  more  for  a  long  time ;  and,  by  Jove, 
Clarkson,  I  shouldn't  like  that  one  bit.  Do  you  know  I  have  a 
great  idea  of  taking  Leven  into  my  confidence ;  he's  a  nice  £BU0ir 
Leven.  Do  you  know  him  ? — no  ?  You  must  know  him.  Come 
over  there  with  me  one  day.  To  ask  Leven  whether  he  thinks  she 
would  be  likely  to  have  me — there  wouldn't  be  anything  indelicate 
in  that,  Clarkson,  you  don't  thin*k  ? ' 

Sir  Wilberforce  talked  on,  and  Clarkson  had  to  listen  and 
do  his  best  not  to  seem  either  disturbed  or  wanting  in  interest. 
Then  Sir  Wilberforce  proposed  that  they  should  both  call  on 
Gabrielle  that  day. 

'  She'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  Clarkson ;  she  thinks  you  are  a  little 
huffed,  I  believe,  or  something  of  that  sort,  because  she  didn't  take 
your  advice  about  that  woman ;  but  you  are  not  of  course,  are  you  ? 
I  told  her  I  was  sure  you  were  not.  Now  you  shall  go  and  pay  her 
a  visit  along  with  me,  and  we'll  show  her  that  you  are  not  a  bit  put 
out ;  and  she'll  be  pleased,  I  know.' 

Did  Clarkson  like  to  go  ?    Did  he  dislike  to  go  ?    He  oonld 
not  have  told  any  one ;  he  could  not  have  made  it  clear  to  himself  if 
he  had  tried.    A  wise  and  strong  man  doubtless  would  not  have 
gone;  but  on  the  other   hand   a   still   wiser   and   stronger  man 
would  surely  have  gone  and  schooled  his  feelings  so  that  no  one 
should  suspect  that  he  was  concerned  about  anything  in  particular. 
Clarkson  decided  to  go.     In  his  heart  he  was  glad  of  any  excuse 
for  seeing  Gabrielle,  and  he  told  his  reasou  and  conscience  that  it 
was  necessary  he  should  go  lest  Wilberforce  should  suspect  any- 
thing and  be  put  to  useless  pain.     His  feelings  towards  Wilberforce 
were  a  curious  compound  of  gratitude,  affection,  and  a  sort  of 
compassion,  such  as  one  has  for  some  child  or  woman  whose  simple 
goodness  deprecates  intellectual  criticism. 

They  walked  to  Gabrielle's,  and  Wilberforce  talked  all  the  way 
of  his  projects  and  successes  in  the  application  of  practical  science 
to  English  domestic  life.     Clarkson  compelled  himself  to  listen 
and  answer,  although  he  sometimes  longed  to  shout  out  as  a  relict 
to  the  tension  of  his  feelings.     At  Gabrielle's  a  surprise  await^ 
the  brothers.     A  visitor  was  there  whom  they  never  expected    ^ 
see.     They  found  Mrs.  Leven  in  affectionate  companionship  wi*"^ 
Gabrielle. 

Walter  Taxal  in  the  fulness  of  his  emotions  told  Mrs.  Lev^^ 
the  first  time  he  met  her  of  his  bitter  disappointment  and  ^  "* 
CrAbrielle's  imconquerable  devotion  to  th^  mj&mory  of  Albe^^ 
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IW  T&xal  never  supposed  that  be  had  any  rival  but  the  dead 
Albert,  lie  knew  that  Albert's  mother  credited  Albert's  widow 
with  a  desire  to  marry  again,  and  many  warning  hints  had  given 
tim  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Leven  suspected  Gabrielle  of  a  desire 
to  marry  him.  Inspired  partly  by  a  kind  of  resentment,  as  if  Mrs. 
Uven  had  betrayed  him  to  his  disappointment,  and  partly  by  a 
ehiyalrous  resolve  to  set  Gabrielle  right  in  Mrs.  Leven's  eyes,  the 
joung  man  told  all  that  had  happened  to  him  ;  how  he  had  made 
manly  love  and  been  rejected,  and  not  merely  rejected  but  rebuked, 
and  how  he  bad  come  away  from  Gabrielle's  presence  and  her 
remonstrances  almost  as  penitent  as  if  he  had  heen  doing  some 
wrong.  Albert  Vanthorpe,  according  to  him,  was  tlie  girl's  saint. 
Slie  was  devoting  herself  to  his  memory ;  she  woidd  bury  her  youth 
in  Mb  grave. 

Then  with  a  rush  Mrs.  I^even's  old  affection  for  the  young 
woman  came  back.  The  girl  who  thus  honoured  Constance 
Leven's  son  could  not  be  unworthy  of  Constance  Leven's  love. 
Even  in  her  beat  moods  Mrs.  Ijeven  regarded  things  and  people  in 
the  light  of  personal  property  or  appanages.  She  loved  her  son 
Albert  while  he  continued  devoted  to  her ;  she  was  angry  with 
him  when  he  became  devoted  to  Gabrielle.  She  never  could  for- 
give the  elder  son  who  had  shown  that  he  could  live  without  her. 
She  loved  Gabrielle  while  Gabrielle  was  like  a  particularly  sub- 
iniffiive  daughter.  She  grew  angry  with  the  girl  when  Gabrielle 
"bowed  that  she  could  have  a  will  and  a  conscience  of  her  own. 
But  now  Gabrielle  had  proved  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
Constance  Leven's  son,  and  this  was  homage  to  Constance  Leven. 
8hK  had  a  fitful  nature,  swept  every  now  and  then  from  the  moor- 
iBgB  of  conscience  and  reason  by  some  strong  and  stormy  gust  of 
emotion.  She  quarrelled  witli  her  son  Philip  in  a  fit  of  emotion ; 
•he  quarrelled  with  Gabrielle  in  the  same  way;  she  had  married 
Mijor  Irfven  in  the  same  way.  Now  came  another  current  of 
soiotion,  andit  drove  her  to  Gabrielle's  side.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Leven  that  she  never  for  a  moment  doubted  as  to  the 
■naQner  in  which  her  overtures  would  be  received.  She  simply 
pardoned  Gabrielle.  She  told  her  husband  that  she  was  greatly 
idetsed  by  the  young  woman's  devotion  to  AllMsrt'a  memory.  She 
"idered  her  carriage,  and  straightway  delighted  and  bewildered 
.  Gabrielle  by  presenting  herself  in  her  daughter-in-law's  house  and 
UnoTiucing  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  forgive  Gabrielle 
«Dd  that  they  were  to  be  friends  once  more.  It  was  on  the  very 
"■T  of  this  reconciliation  that  Sir  Witberforoe  and  Fielding  went 
e  Gabrielle. 
found  Gabrielle   overflowing   with  the   rapture  of  her 
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recovered  friendship.  Her  joy  shone  through  her.  .She  besought 
of  Wilberforce  and  Clarksoo  to  he  witnesaes  of,  and  sharers  in,  her 
happiness.  Wilberforce  was  simply  delighted.  He  thought  it  all 
did  the  highest  honour  to  her  head  and  heart.  It  was  anothet 
reason  for  admiration  of  her  to  find  that  she  was  so  devoted  \a  the 
elder  lady.  'Gad,  there  isn't  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thiug 
among  girls  to-day,'  he  thought.  He  liked  Mrs.  Leven,  tec,  from 
the  first.  There  was  something  imposing  and  stately  alxmt  her. 
If  a  man  must  have  a  mother-in-law  he  thought  it  was  not  easj  to 
see  how  he  could  have  a  nicer  mother-in-law  than  that,  and,  bj 
Jove,  he  didn't  believe  half  the  bad  things  that  were  said  alwnt 
mothers-in-law.  He  had  thought  of  this  even  before  Mrs.  Leven'a 
reconciliation  with  Gabrielie,  and  now  of  course  he  was  prepared 
to  like  her  all  the  better.  ^Mrs.  Leven  for  her  part  much  lilted 
him.  He  seemed  so  good-humoured,  so  respectable,  and  so  stroBg, 
that  she  could  not  but  like  him.  She  was  getting  not  to  like  young 
men  much.  They  were  all  too  opinionated,  too  full  of  their  own 
whims  and  conceits.  They  thought  to<)  much  of  themselves  in 
every  way.  She  found  herself  thinking  that  if  she  were  to  haves 
Bon-in-law  she  should  like  just  such  a  man  as  Sir  Wilberforca 
Fielding.  Even  at  that  moment  she  wondered  what  Gabrielie 
thought  of  him,  and  she  began  to  find  the  doubt  coming  up  in  h« 
mind  whether  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  expect  Gabrielie  to  live 
lonely  all  her  life  because  of  ber  devotion  to  Albert  Vanthorpe'a 
memory. 

The  younger  Fielding  she  did  not  tike  at  all,  and  Fielding 
disliked  her  with  a  curious  instinct.  He  woidd  have  disliked  her 
because  she  had  treated  Gabrielie  so  badly  all  this  long  time,  but 
he  disliked  her  now  because  she  tad  chosen  to  be  reconciled  in 
that  imperious  and  queenly  way,  and  because  Gabrielie  put  up 
with  it  and  did  homage  for  it,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  jof 
because  of  it.  In  truth  he  found  himself  perhaps  for  the  tnomen' 
of  less  importance  than  he  could  have  liked  in  that  little  cdrcie. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  place  there.  He  felt  sure 
Mrs.  I#even  would  put  Gabrielie  against  him  if  she  could,  bdo 
Gabrielie  now  was  in  a  mood  of  mind  to  believe  anything  Mrs- 
Leven  told  her. 

Yet  Gabrielie  did  not  neglect  Fiehiing,  On  the  contrary,  sh^ 
thanked  and  praiced  him  again  and  again  for  the  earnest  adnce  be 
bad  given  her,  and  she  told  >[rs.  Leven  how  much  she  was  oblig*" 
to  him  and  how  ungracious  she  feared  she  had  been,  Mrs.  Leveo 
from  the  first  moment  felt  an  antipathy  to  the  young  man,  onil 
thought  his  presence  there  of  sinister  import.  She  remember^ 
what  Major  Leven  had  told  her  of  him  ;  she  saw  in  him  the  TMta 
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young  man  to  turn  a  girl  away  from  the  deference  and  devotion 
due  to  her  elders. 

*  Your  brother  is  not  like  you,  Sir  Wilberforce,'  she  said  in  an 
undertone ;  *  I  should  never  have  known  him  to  be  any  one  of  your 
family.' 

*  Well,  Clarkson's  so  much  younger,  you  see,'  the  good-natured 
Wilberforce  explained.  *  And  then,  Mrs.  Leven,  he's  such  a 
good-looking  young  fellow.  We  hadn't  the  same  mother,  you 
know ;  and  he's  been  all  about  the  world,  while  I  have  been  stagnat- 
ing here.' 

*  Yes,  I  heard  that  he  was  a  good  deal  about  the  world,'  Mrs. 
I/even  said  with  significant  emphasis. 

*  And  he  wants  to  go  all  about  the  world  again,  Mrs.  Leven, 
much  to  my  dissatisfaction,  I  can  assure  you.  I  tell  him  that  he 
had  much  better  remain  at  home  and  settle  down.' 

*  Young  men  find  it  very  hard  to  settle  down,  I  believe,  when 
they  have  lived  much  of  that  sort  of  life.  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience of  that  kind  in  my  own  family.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  so  I  have  heard ;  sorry  to  hear  it ;  great  trouble  to 
you,  of  course.' 

*  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  your  kindness  and  energy  in  that 
matter.  Sir  Wilberforce — of  the  person  who  unfortunately  was 
married  by  my  elder  son.' 

*  Don't  mention  it,'  Sir  Wilberforce  hastened  to  say.  *  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity,  you  know,  that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  should  be 
troubled,  and  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  be  put  upon — wouldn't 
understand  things — that's  why  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
Major  Leven  about  it ;  and  very  good  of  you  both,  I'm  sure,  to  for- 
give my  intrusion.' 

*  It  is  not  always,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  with  a  sigh,  *  that  one  can 
find  such  delicate  and  judicious  advice  and  help  in  a  family  dis- 
grace ;  for  of  course  it  is  a  disgrace.' 

*  Oh,  by  Jove,  you  know,  as  to  that,  every  family  has  something 
of  that  kind,  I  dare  say,  if  we  only  knew.  There  will  be  wild 
young  fellows  always.  But  I  hope  you  have  not  heard  any  more 
from  that  lady — that  person,  Mrs.  Leven.' 

*  We  have  not  heard  from  her  since.  No.  Major  Leven  is  in 
some  alarm  about  her,  mmecessarily,  I  think.  She  has  no  claim 
on  us  any  further.  We  made  her  what  I  think  a  very  liberal  ofler, 
and  she  rejected  it  insolently.  I  don't  see  what  more  she  can  have 
to  do  with  us.  I  am  not  in  the  least  uneasy  about  anything  she 
can  do.' 

*  Still,  I  think  I  would  have  bought  her  off,  if  I  "^et^  ^ws^ 
Fidding  the  younger  aaid.     Oabrielle  and  "he  \msA  ho^  yxvxi^NacL 
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the  convereatioQ  on  the  mention  of  Faulina.  '  She's  capable  of 
anything.' 

'We  offered  her  a  yearly  sum  enough  to  maintain  her  in 
respectability,'  Mrs.  Leven  answered  in  somewhat  stately  atylei'l 
would  not  consent  to  go  any  further  than  that.' 

'  It's  no  use  standing  on  one's  dignity  with  a  woman  of  thai 
kind,'  Fielding  urged.  '  She  can  annoy  you,  and  you  can't  annoy 
her.' 

'  I  don't  believe  the  poor  creature  is  half  as  bad  as  all  that,' 
Gabrielte  pleaded  earnestly.  '  She  showed  by  her  conduct  in  this 
house  that  she  has  some  generous  impulses.' 

Something  was  said  about  the  alarm  given  to  poor  Mias  Elvin, 
which,  however,  only  seemed  to  amuse  Sir  Wilberforce. 

'  Where  is  that  girl  now  ? '  Fielding  aske*]  in  his  abrupt  way, 
turning  to  Gabrielle, 

'  She  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Honeybell's ;  Lady  Honejbell 
is  very  kind  to  her,' 

'  I'd  let  her  stay  at  Lady  Honeybell's,  if  I  were  you,'  9>iii 
Fielding.  '  T  don't  like  that  girl ;  there's  something  treacherou) 
about  her  look.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  you  don't  like  any  of  my  friends,'  Gahrielie 
said. 

'  That  young  man  gives  his  opinion  much  too  dogmaticallj, 
Mrs.  Leven  thought  to  herself.  *  If  I  were  Gabrielle  I  would  no' 
allow  him  to  talk  in  that  sort  of  way.  I  must  advise  her.  Hof 
unlike  he  is  to  his  brother  I ' 

'  Major  Leven  is  having  a  great  meeting  somewhere  to-nightt 
isn't  he  ? '  Sir  Wilberforce  aaked  her. 

'  He  is — at  St.  James's  Hull.  Something  about  a  colony.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  subject.' 

'  Sure  to  be  some  good  cause,'  Sir  Wilberforce  politely  said. 

'Major  Leven  only  lives  for  every  good  cause,'  Gabrielle 
declared  with  fervour. 

'  Young  Tazal  is  to  speak,  I  see,'  Sir  Wilberforce  said.  '  I 
^ould  like  to  go  if  I  cared  more  about  politics :  but  I  dont.  i^ 
\  you  going,  Mrs.  Leven  ? ' 

'  No  ;  I  did  not  think  of  going ;  unless,  Gabrielle,  you  *wl* 
like  to  come,  dear  T 

'  Oh,  no,'  Gabrielle  answered  hastily,  and  growing  a  little  red : 
'  I  should  not  like  to  go.' 

Mrs.  Leven  at  once  imderstood  Gabrielle's  reason  for  not  goi"^' 
and  her  confusion.  It  wan  because  Walter  Taxal  was  to  he  there. 
*  Very  proper  and  very  becoming  on  her  part,'  she  thought — '  ^ 
is  a  dear  girl,  and  my  own  Gabrielle  still  I '  ^h 
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The  brothers  presently  went  away.  As  Clarkson  was  going, 
Qabrielle  held  out  her  hand  to  him  and  looked  in  his  £Euse  with 
an  expression  of  so  much  happiness  and  such  an  appeal  for  his 
q^pathy  in  her  happiness,  that  the  heart  of  the  young  man  was 
toadied  to  the  quick.  She  seemed  so  joyous,  so  anxious  that  all 
the  world  should  share  her  joy,  so  unconscious  of  any  reason  why 
any  one  now  should  not  be  happy,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a 
formal  declaration  from  her  that  she  cared  nothing  about  him 
could  not  have  been  more  conclusive.  Some  expression  of  this 
must  have  come  into  his  face,  for  he  saw  a  sudden  look  of  surprise 
and  almost  of  pain  come  into  hers.  She  felt  as  if  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  friend  to  whom  she  specially  looked  for  sympathy  in  her 
happiness  was  refusing  it  to  her. 

*Why  should  she  care  about  me?'  he  thought.  "^She  will 
marry  Wilberforoe  and  be  very  happy.'  His  mind  was  more  than 
ever  made  up  to  leave  England.  He  now  only  thought  of  how 
this  could  be  done  with  least  pain  to  his  brother.  ^  She  will  not 
care.' 

Chapter  XXIV. 

'fubens  QVII)  fskika/ 

Thb  great  public  meeting  about  which  Sir  Wilberforce  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Leven  took  place  that  night.  It  was  to  be  a  grand  popular, 
not  to  say  national,  demonstration.  People  were  streaming  into 
St.  James's  Hall  for  more  than  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings.  Huge  placards  at  the  doors  invited  the  public  to 
keep  streaming  in  still.  The  stalls,  the  whole  floor  of  the  hall,  the 
galleries,  and  the  platform — admission  to  this  latter  place  being  for 
those  privileged  with  special  tickets — were  soon  filled  by  an  excited 
crowd.  Major  Leven  and  his  friends  had  found  a  really  delightful 
grievance  to  charge  against  the  government.  The  Colonial  Office 
had  intimated  to  the  colonists  of  Victorietta  that  it  would  be  a 
proper  thing  for  them  to  take  on  themselves  a  certain  share  of  the 
cost  of  defending  the  colony  against  invasion  on  the  part  of  any 
aggressive  foreign  power.  The  colony  of  Victorietta  had  been  for 
a  long  time  anxious  to  connect  itself  with  the  great  political  move- 
ments of  the  world.  It  had  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  ^i^Qxir 
ing  complications,  entanglements,  and  dangers  which  other  depend- 
encies of  the  British  Crown  were  privileged  to  enjoy.  Canada, 
India,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  even  Jamaica,  occasionally,  gave 
subject  for  great  political  and  parliamentary  excitepient,  while 
ambitious  Victorietta  was  hardly  ever  named  in  the  British  Senate. 
.This  was  humiliating'  tor  some  of  the  iio\Aei  ii^mVa  «.Ti[y^Xk!^  ^^ca 
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colonists.    They  therefore  got  up  a  panic  of  invasion.     It  became 
a  theory  with  them  that  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  states  hostile  to 
England,  or  jealous  of  her,  were  fixed  with  especial  keennesa  on  the 
little  colony,  and  that  the  unfriendly  statesmanship  of  continental 
Europe  regarded  Victorietta  as  the  very  place  where  the  ceveiest 
blow  could  be  given  to  England's  strength  and  pride.     Victorietta 
was  a  small  island  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  positive  waste  of 
ocean.     It  was  not  known  even  by  name  in  most  of  the  continental 
chancelleries.     Many  otherwise  excellent  maps  omitted  to  give  it 
a  place.    Bat  the  colonists  nevertheless  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  eyes  of  hostile  Europe  were  on  them,  and  that  projects  for  the 
invasion  of  Victorietta  were  occupying  the  minds  of  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Bussians,  the  Americans,  and  the  Fenians.     They 
got  up  an  elaborate  and  extensive  plan  of  fortifications  and  they 
called  for  the  loan  of  a  fleet  and  an  army  from  the  parent  countiy* 
The  colonial  minister  refused  to  believe  in  any  imminent  danger. 
He  pointed  with   pedantic  official  obstinacy  to  the  fiau^t  that 
there  was  no  continent  anywhere  nearer  to  the  island  than  three 
thousand  miles,  and  that  her  nearest  neighbour  was  a  great  English 
colony.     The  statesmen  of  Victorietta  were  not  to  be  thus  put  oflF. 
They  pressed  their  demand  again  and  again  ;  they  sent  a  deputa^ 
tion  to  London  ;  they  besieged  the  Colonial  Office.     The  Colonial 
Office  held  out,  and  would  go  no  further  than  an  oflfer  to  bear  part 
of  the  expense  if  the  alarmed  islanders  would  bear  the  remainder; 
and  the  expense  was  in  any  case  to  be  only  that  of  a  very  much 
moderated  project  of  fortification  and  defence.     Then  the  deputa- 
tion turned  to  the  British  public  and  got  hold  of  Major  Leven  and 
Walter  Taxal.     A  pretty  vigorous  agitation  set  in.     The  news- 
papers took  up  the  quarrel.     It  was  made  the  subject  of  several 
questions,  various  notices  of  motion  and  one  '  count-out '  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    The  impression  on  one  side  of  the  controversy 
was  that  the  glory  of  England  was  gone  for  ever  if  the  patriotic 
representations  of  Victorietta  should  be  disregarded  by  a  degenerate 
British  Ministry.     The  contention,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  the 
last  straw  would  be  laid  upon  the  back  of  that  cruelly  overburdened 
camel  the  British  taxpayer  if  the  cost  of  any  part  of  the  defences 
of  Victorietta  were  to  be  imposed  on  him.     The   one  class  of 
patriots  appealed  to  the  memories  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  ;  the 
other  to  the  economical  precepts  of  Mr.  Cobden. 

Major  Leven  flung  himself  into  the  battle.     He  was  heart  and 

soul  with  the  cause  of  Victorietta.     He  would  have  gone  in,  if  the 

colonial  patriots  desired   it,   for  fortifying  their   island  with  a 

triple  wall  of  brass.     He  listened  with  full  and  ready  faith  to  all 

the  stories  "mhiGYi  told  of  plana  actvxaWy  dLW.'wsi  u-^  Vyj  \3aa  ToilL- 
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tiiy  authorities  of  St.  Petereburg,  or  Berlin,  or  WasliingtoD,  for 
ihe  occupatioD  of  Victorietta  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  England. 
He  had  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  his  indignation  and 
contempt  for  the  unworthy  and  unpatriotic  ministry  who  could 
think  of  the  money  cost  on  such  an  occasion.  He  got  up  the 
meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall.  A  peer  who  had  in  his  long-past 
early  days  been  under-secretary  for  the  colonies  for  about  three 
months,  and  was  never  invited  to  occupy  any  office  again,  was  an- 
noucced  as  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  people  of  England, 
men  and  women,  were  invited  by  placard  to  attend  in  their  thou- 
nnds  and  etaad  up  for  the  rights  of  the  colonies  which  are  at 
once  the  ornament  and  the  strength  of  England.  Major  Leven's 
name  was  put  prominently  forward  as  one  of  the  speaker2.  The 
night  came,  and  the  hall,  as  we  have  said,  was  crowded.  It  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  opinion  was  not  wholly  unanimous. 
Major  Leven  represented  the  more  popular  side  undoubtedly,  and 
the  more  numerous  party ;  but  there  was  a  considerable  force  of 
economical  dissent  and  scepticism.  The  ladies  of  England  were 
Hilt  unrepresented.  Claudia  Lemuel  and  some  of  her  friends  were 
ia  one  of  the  galleries. 

Walter  Taxal  was  present.  He  had  promised  to  speak,  and  he 
lept  hiB  word,  although  it  must  be  owned  that  hia  mind  was 
tlmost  as  far  away  from  the  hall  as  the  slighted  Victorietta  itself. 
Mi.  Lefussis  was  bustling  about  the  committee-room  and  the  plat- 
Eirmful]  of  excitement  and  hyperbole.  The  Chairman  8poke,and  his 
^ch  was  listened  to  i^ith  that  respect  which  the  British  public 
omially  show  for  a  peer  well  stricken  in  years,  who  is  understood 
to  have  held  office  in  the  dim  time  when  there  really  were  English 
ilal«smen.  Walter  Taxal  spoke  with  great  vigour  and  fluency. 
Ko  one  would  have  thought  that  the  young  man  was  deeply 
depressed  at  heart,  and  that  for  the  moment  he  honestly  believed 
life  for  the  rest  to  be  a  blank  to  him.  I\Ir.  Lefussis  spoke,  but 
became  somewhat  too  excited  and  sputtered  a  little,  and  was 
unlucky  enough  to  raise  a  laugh  or  two,  tlierehy  putting  the  meet- 
ing somewhat  out  of  tune  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Lefussis  became 
iopy,  and  declared  in  vehement  tone  that  that  was  no  occasion 
for  laughter  to  any  true-hearted  Englishman.  This,  however,  did 
lot  do  much  good,  and  Mr.  I^fussia  finished  up  rather  a  failure. 
Major  licven  set  about  to  retrieve  the  prestige  of  the  cause. 

Major  I^even  spoke  with  a  fervour  of  sincerity  and  conviction 
that  well  nigh  supplied  the  place  of  eloquence.  He  denounced 
the  iniquity  of  the  ministers,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  be  they  who 
wey  might,  who  would  neglect  and  discard  a  loyal  and  devoted 
wkmy,  however  small.     He  made  a  telling  point  by  comparing' 
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Victorietta  to  an  unhappy  step-daughter,  who,  rejected  from  the 
hearth  that  ought  to  have  burned  for  her  with  a  genial  and  pro- 
tecting glow,  is  sent  out  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  cold  and  heartlesi 
world.  The  impression  produced  by  the  closing  Bentencen  WiS 
decidedly  good,  Mr.  Lefussis,  who  now  took  on  hims«If  to  act  Ihe 
part  of  fugleman,  rose  to  bis  feet  and  directed  the  rounds  of 
applause  by  waving  his  kerchief  energetically  round  his  head. 
The  audience  were  fairly  hit  home,  it  would  seem,  and  even  the 
grumblers  and  the  malcontent  hardly  ventured  to  breatbe  tbdr 
dissent  in  tones  above  a  whispered  sneer. 

But  when  the  repeated  applause  was  at  length  allowed  to  die 
away  and  some  other  orator  was  preparing  to  take  <ip  the  tale,  the 
audience  were  amazed  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  woman  send  sbriUj 
through  the  hall  the  following  remarkable  words : 

'Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  go  any  further,  sir,  I  want  to  uk 
Major  Leven  why  he  turned  his  own  step-daughter  out  of  dnon, 
and  left  her  to  starve  or  to  heg  ?  As  we  are  on  the  subject  rf 
stepniaughters,  perhaps  he  would  not  mind  telling  the  meeting 
something  about  his  own  conduct  and  his  wife's  to  their  step- 
daughter,' 

The  words,  though  all  clearly  spoken,  were  raitled  off  H 
volubly  that  they  were  got  fairly  into  the  ears  of  the  aa(emtt;f 
before  any  one  had  time  even  to  cry  '  order.'  Every  eye  was  turMl 
on  the  new  speaker.  There  she  stood  in  one  of  the  central  rows  of 
the  stalls,  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  who  kept  her  attitude  of  oiatw 
with  entire  composure,  and  was  evidently  determined  to  address  the 
audience  at  some  length  upon  this  rather  inappropriate  family 
topic.  Then  there  were  loud  cries  of  'order,  order,'  from  those 
who  sympathised  with  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  ironical  calli 
of '  bravo,' '  hear,  hear,' '  woman's  rights  for  ever,'  and  other  suoh 
irreverent  interjections  from  the  few  who  liked  to  see  a  little  difr 
turbance  of  any  kind.  '  Is  she  mad  ? '  se^'eral  cool  neutrals  were 
heard  to  ask  of  each  other.  Some  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fair  speaker  were  alarmed  and  tried  to  get  out  of  their  seats, 
but  could  not  for  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

'  I  am  not  mad  I '  exclaimed,  in  tones  growing  yet  more  shrillji 
the  undaunted  woman,  '  although  I  have  been  treated  so  as  lo 
make  any  woman  mad.  I  won't  hear  a  man  talking  about  step- 
daughters like  a  hypocrite,  when  he  has  bad  his  own  step-daughter 
turned  out  of  the  house  into  the  streets.  I'm  her — let  him  deny 
it  if  he  can,' 

Wild  clamour  followed  this  declaration.  Major  Leven  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  was  seen  to  be  geaticidating  earnestly,  but  no  worf 
he    spoke  reached   the  bewildered  audience.     Evidently   Paulina 
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anthozpe — ^for  it  was  she,  we  need  hardly  say,  who  claimed  a  hear- 

£a3g — had  some  sympathisers  or  confederates  among  the  audience : 

-iiiAere  were  cries  of  *  hear  her,  hear  her,'  ^  let  the  woman  speak,' 

^  she's  not  mad,'  ^  she's  all  right  enough,'  'no  police  here,'  'fiiir 

;f^'lay  for  the  lady,'  and  various  other  such  expressions  of  opinion. 

'I  ask  to  be  heard,'  screamed  the  much-injured  woman.     'If 

is  is  a  meeting  of  English  men  and  women,  I  know  they  won't 

fuse  me  a  hearing.     I'll  show  you  what  sort  of  men  are  trying 

pass  off  as  patriots  and  philantrophists  ' — for  it  has  to  be  re- 

tded  that  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  did  Paulina  pronounce  the 

Either  trying  word.     Shouts   of  anger,  laughter,  and   applause 

•Uowed  this  outburst  of  emotional  eloquence.     The  platform  was 

tx^rved  to  be  in  wild  commotion.     Excited  conference  was  going 

between  Major  Leven,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Lefussis,  and  others. 

ine  of  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  had  managed  to  get  out  at 

back  of  the  platform,  and  to  bring  in  a  policeman  or  two  at 

other  end  of  the  hall.     But  the  policemen  could  do  nothing. 

ey  could  not  get  to  Paulina  through  the  crowd  ;  and  in  any  case 

.ulina  could  only  be  considered  as  a  speaker  who  seemed  anxious 

introduce  irrelevant  topics  into  her  speech.     It  was  a  question 

T  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  rather  than  that  of  the  ministers 

the  law.     Paulina's  quick   eye  detected  the  presence  of  the 


*  He  wants  to  have  me  removed  by  the  police,'  she  cried.  '  He 
afiraid  to  fewe  the  truth — he  knows  he  cannot  deny  what  I  say 
him.  I  ask  of  all  true  Englishmen  not  to  let  an  injured 
lighter  be  ill-treated  by  the  blue-coated  minions  of  a  despotic 


Paulina  was  positively  developing  a  genius  for  popular  oratory. 

the  excitement  of  her  cause,  too,  her  theory  as  to  the  relation- 

ip  between  her  and  Major  Leven  began  to  assume  more  formid- 

'^le  proportions.     She  had  grown  at  one  bound  from  his  wife's 

ter-in-law  to  his  own  step-daughter;    she  now  threatened 

become  his  daughter.      The  intensity  of  the  scene  was  sud- 

ly  enhanced  in  an  imexpected  manner  by  the  intervention  of 

^-^laudia  Lemuel.     That  excitable  young  lady,  being  in  one  of  the 

^^eries,  was  aware  that  some  woman  was  trying  to  address  the 

'^^■cieeting,  but  she  had  not  heard  Paulina's  words.     She  assumed  that 

I^aalina  was  presenting  herself  as  the  representative  of  some  great 

^^BWBe  or  other,  and  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  eject  her 

^iiaply  because  she   was   a  woman.     The   heroic  little  Claudia 

'pwig^  forward  to  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and  cried  out  in  tones 

of  eumest  appeal: 

'In  the  name  of  the  women  of  England  I  dem^^ud  ^\i«af^Ti^ 
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for  this  woman !  This  is  a  free  meetlDg  in  a  firee  country ;  it  is 
an  outrage  upon  all  womanhood  to  deny  a  hearing  to  a  woman.' 

Matters  became  more  complicated  than  ever.  The  laige 
nimiber  of  persons  who  did  not  understand  the  proceedings  at  all 
now  assumed  from  Claudia's  words  that  some  injustice  was  really 
being  done  to  Paulina,  and  that  she  actually  had  something  to 
say.  A  great  many  voices  therefore  began  to  cry  out  that  tiie 
woman  ought  to  be  heard.  At  length  the  Chairman  rose  and  came 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  made  signs  that  he  dedred  to 
speak.     There  were  very  general  cries  of  ^  hear  the  Chairman,' 

*  chair,  chair,' '  order,  order,'  and  so  forth.  Many  really  respected 
the  Chairman  and  his  authority,  and  some  who  did  not  particularly 
care  for  either  wished  to  have  him  heard  because  they  thought  he 
could  explain  what  all  the  row  was  about. 

'  This  lady  is  really  out  of  order,'  tlie  Chairman  began. 

*  I  ain't  out  of  order,'  Paulina  exclaimed.  *  Does  Major  Leven 
say  he  don't  know  me  ?  Does  he  say  I  ain't  the  widow  of  his  wife's 
son  ? '  The  question  was  received  with  new  demonstrations  of 
impatience  on  one  side  and  amused  approval  on  the  other.  The 
Chairman  was  observed  to  whisper  to  Major  Leven. 

^  This  meeting  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  family  affairs  of 
any  gentleman,'  the  Chairman  began. 

*  He  admits  the  charge ! '  screamed  the  triumphant  Paulina. 

*  English  men  and  women,  you  hear  that  he  admits  it ! ' 

^  This  meeting  is  called  to  discuss  a  great  public  and  national 
question,'  the  Chairman  pleaded.  *  This  lady  does  not  rise  to  pro- 
pose any  amendment  to  the  resolution ' 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  Paulina  cried. 

*  She  does,  she  does,'  was  chorussed  by  many  delighted  voices. 

*  Will  the  lady  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  terms  of  her 
amendment  ? '  the  noble  Chairman  asked  blandly  but  firmly. 

'  This  is  my  amendment  1 '  screamed  Paulina :  *  That  we  free- 
born  Britons  refuse  to  be  dictated  to  by  humbugs.'  Koars  of 
laughter,  cries  of  *  order,'  shouts  of  applause,  and  wild  general 
confusion  followed  this  astonishing  proposition.  Paulina  looked 
round  the  hall  in  triumph,  as  if  she  had  done  something  really 
brilliant  this  time,  and  she  nodded  her  head  this  way  and  that  in 
approval  of  herself  and  acceptance  of  the  well-earned  applause  of 
others.  Major  Leven  rose  and  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
but  finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the 
clamour  of  his  friends  being  as  much  in  his  way  as  the  laughter 
and  shouts  of  his  enemies,  he  bowed  and  returned  to  his  seat. 
His  fece  was  crimson  with  shame  and  vexation.  Mr.  Lefussis 
sprang  forward  and  shrieked  some  words  of  which  no  one  caught 
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^  mnniii^,  and  shook  bis  hand  in  futile  wrath  at  enemies  who 
Msweted  him  with  shouts  of  laughter.  The  heroine  of  the  even- 
ing being,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  on  her  legs,  remained  there, 
vA  seemed  evidently  determined  to  have  a  hearing  or  let  no  one 
else  be  heard. 

The  Chairman  made  another  appeal  for  silence,  and  had  a 
momentary  success.  He  declared  that,  according  to  his  judgment, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  lady  was  not  in  order,  and  could 
not  be  properly  entertained.  Thereupon  several  men,  some  ex- 
eited,  some  only  amused,  rose  up  and  cried  out  all  together  that  the 
iinendment  was  perfectly  in  order.  One  tall,  stout  man,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  a  voice  that  seemed  to  clear  the  air  like  thunder, 
lud  could  have  been  heard  amid  roll  of  drum,  compelled  the  meet- 
ing to  listen  to  him  while  he  argued  that,  as  Major  Leven  had  pro- 
jwied  a  resolution  condemning  the  government,  it  was  in  perfect 
order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  declined 
to  be  dictated  to  by  humbugs.  He  demanded  that  the  noble 
Chairman  should  show  fair  play,  and  give  the  lady  an  opportunity 
ot  supporting  her  amendment  by  argument  and  illustration. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  applause  for  this.  It  sounded  reasonable 
enough,  some  unconcerned  persons  thought.  A  sort  of  dialogue 
let  in  between  the  Chairman  and  the  man  with  the  voice  of 
thander.  It  was  a  relief  to  many  present  when  a  man  spoke 
»ho9e  tones  made  it  impossible  not  to  bear  him. 

'  Why  do  you  refuse  this  lady  a  hearing  ? '  the  deep-toned  one 
demanded.     '  Is  it,  my  lord,  because  she  is  a  woman  ? ' 

The  noble  Chairman,  with  words  and  gestures,  deprecated  any 
■uch  ungallant  intention. 

'  Then  why  is  she  not  to  be  heard,  my  lord  ? '  the  rolling 
thunder  asked. 

'This  meeting  has  not  been  called  for  the  discussion  of  any 
private  controversies,'  the  Chairman  said,  with  bland  plaintiveness, 
»i«hing  in  bis  heart  he  had  never  listened  to  the  entreaties  of 
Major  Leven  or  consented  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
neeting. 

'But  we  have  not  heard  what  the  lady  has  to  say  for  her 
Unendment,  my  lord.  I  presume  she  intends  to  support  it  on 
public  grounds.'  He  looked  with  prodigious  deference  towards 
"W  heroic  Paulina  as  if  he  were  giving  her  the  assurance  that  she 
"Wld  be  heard  under  the  shelter  of  his  voice. 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  Paulina  exclaimed,  panting.  '  I'll  give  you  public 
pounds  enough  if  you  will  only  hear  me.  Fair  play,  my  lord ; 
oa,  fair  play  I  I  appeal  for  fair  play  to  my  countrymen  and  my 
WUDtrywomen.' 

Ttu.  zzzn.    Hg.  cut. 
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Then  there  was  a  renewed  storm  of  contending  voiDes,BC 
clamoTiriug  for  Paulina  to  be  heard  and  some  caUing  for  tbe 
police,  for  the  Chairman,  for  order,  for  anything  else  that  occuned 
to  them  at  tte  moment  as  preferable  to  the  eloquence  of  Paulina. 
The  intrepid  Paulina  herself  now  mounted  on  to  the  seat  fri>[n 
which  she  had  risen,  and  from  that  vantage-ground  endeavoured 
to  make  herself  heard,  as  with  voluble  tongue  and  vivacious  gesture 
she  denounced  the  Chairman,  Jilajor  Leven,  and  the  promotere  of 
the  meeting  generally.  Soon  in  every  part  of  the  room  waa  lonie 
one  addressing  the  Chairman,  or  the  meeting  at  large.  The 
cause  of  order  and  of  Victorietta  was  fiopeless  for  that  niglt. 
The  wronga  of  the  colony  were  forgotten.  The  Chairman  gave 
up  the  battle.  He  quietly  withdrew  from  the  platform.  Major 
Leven  followed  him  rather  hastily,  pursued  by  some  ahrieking 
taunt  from  the  conquering  heroine,  and  by  sliouts  of  laughter 
from  the  irreverent  and  the  unconcerned.  Major  Leven  would 
have  felt  it  a  positive  relief  if,  as  he  was  escaping  from  the 
platform,  he  had  heard  the  crack  of  doom.  Those  who  favoured 
the  cause  of  Victorietta  now  left  the  hall  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  Those  who  remained  elected  a  chairman  of  their  oW 
on  tbe  spur  of  the  moment,  and  carried  a  resolution,  proposed 
by  the  man  with  the  thunder-tones,  approving  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government.  Paulina  then  modestly  witlidrew,  followed  by  > 
few  admiring  friends.  She  wiped  her  heated  brow  a&  she  weot» 
for  the  moment  heedless  of  the  paint.  She  was  on  fire  with 
triumph  and  gratified  spleen.  She  had  indeed  wrestled  well  and 
overthrown  more  than  her  enemies.  Thus  is  history  aometimtf 
made.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  island  of  Victorietta  will  be  left 
undefended  for  ever  merely  because  Paulina  Vanthorpe  happened 
to  Lave  a  spite  against  Major  Leven,  Paulina  is  to  be  added  to 
the  company  of  Helen  and  Cleopatra  aud  the  wife  of  Prim* 
Breffni  and  Florinda,  and  all  the  other  famous  ladies  whose  perBODil 
wrongs  and  quarrels  disturbed  the  progress  of  Stales. 

The  papers  next  morning  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
astonishing  proceedings  in  St.  James's  Hall.  Most  of  the  reports 
wooed  the  eye  of  even  the  most  indifferent  reader  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  large-type  beadings  and  the  words  '  Extraordinary  Scene 
at  St.  James's  Hall : '  lengthened  and  vivacious  descriptions  were 
given,  in  which  of  course  the  appearance  of  Paulina,  her  manned) 
and  her  startling  eloquence,  obtained  full  justice.  Some  of  Ibe 
papers  had  pleasant  leading  articles  holding  up  tbe  promoters  o' 
the  meeting  to  playful  ridicule.  The  noble  Chairman's  face  grc* 
a  deep  red  aa  he  glanced  over  tbe  joimials  at  bis  breakfast.  Itt 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  cuned   Major  Leven ;  and,  allboogh 
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in  general  a  devoted  friend  of  liberty  of  the  press,  he  began 
to  think  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  after  all  in  favour  of 
some  despotic  system  to  restrain  these  confoimded  newspapers* 
Major  Leven  was  even  more  angry  with  those  at  the  meeting 
who  supported  Paulina  than  with  Paulina  herself.  He  waxed 
eloquent  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  nation  when  men 
could  be  found  with  such  levity  in  them  as  to  prefer  the  en- 
couragement of  a  piece  of  mad  foolery  to  the  calm  discussion  of 
a  great  cause  and  the  redress  of  a  great  wrong.  He  began 
seriously  to  think  of  emigrating  to  some  happier  and  less  efifete 
country,  where  the  corruptions  of  luxury  had  not  so  completely 
"wasted  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  justice,  and  manhood.  Of  one 
thing  he  was  certain — the  hand  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  in  the 
i^diole  affair.  The  colonial  minister  had  employed  some  wretched 
minions  to  make  use  of  that  infamous  woman.  Indeed,  he  began 
to  think  now  that  Paulina  had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  government 
from  first  to  last.  He  declared  that  such  ministers  were  capable 
of  anything.  Tliis  thought  consoled  him.  It  had  the  soothing 
effect  produced  upon  an  author  when  he  convinces  himself  that  the 
disparaging  reviews  of  his  masterpiece  are  the  result  of  a  vile  con- 
spiracy got  up  by  jealous  hate  to  crush  him.  Major  Leven  would 
have  felt  utterly  crushed  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that  the  Colonial 
Office  was  trying  to  crush  him.  This  thought  gave  him  nerve  to 
bear  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Mrs.  Leven  was  impetuous.  She  was  for  taking  instant  pro- 
ceedings against  Paulina ;  dragging  her  to  the  bar  of  justice  some- 
where and  inflicting  the  direst  punishment  upon  her.  She  was 
for  making  no  compromise,  shrinking  from  no  publicity,  drawing 
the  sword  and  throwing  the  scabbard  away.  *  There  must  be  laws,' 
she  declared  indignantly.  It  was  idle  to  point  out  that,  although 
there  were  laws,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  bring  any  one  of  them  to 
bear  on  that  particular  case  in  the  way  Mrs.  Leven  desired.  She 
inrged  Major  Leven  to  prosecute  Paulina  at  once— -she  would  not 
hare  quailed,  to  do  her  justice,  before  any  exposure  of  family 
scandals.    But  Major  Leven  shook  his  head. 

*  It's  no  use,  Constance,'  he  said ;  '  the  Colonial  Office  is  behind 
her.  Don't  you  see,  she  must  have  some  power  at  her  back  ?  No 
paid  magistrate  would  punish  her.' 

Walter  Taxal  wrote  a  few  lines  recommending  Major  Leven  to 
hold  another  meeting  on  the  same  subject  and  to  have  the  admis- 
sion by  tickets  only.  But  he  said  that,  for  reasons  he  need  not 
cpLplain  to  Mrs.  Leven,  he  was  resolved  to  leave  town  for  the  present. 
A  little  knocking  about  would  do  him  good,  he  said.  Svc  "^'{W^-t- 
fiorce  gave  hearty  good  Advice  to  Major  j.nd  Mis.  l^evc.T^  ^c^««^  \.q 
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botliM  about  Paulina  and  her  goings-on  at  all.  'A  nine 
wonder — soon  die  away,  soon  forgotten,  if  you  only  let  it  atone.' 
As  to  the  scandal,  there  were  scandals  everywhere,  he  suggested. 
There  was  one  person  to  whom  the  goings-on  of  Paulina  gave  un- 
mixed delight,  and  that  was  Miss  Etvin.  The  singer  became 
quite  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  herself  by  virtue  of  the 
vivaciouH  descriptions  she  was  able  to  give  of  Gahrielle  Vanthorpe's 
sister-in-law.  She  became  so  sprightly  on  the  subject  at  Lady 
Honeybell's,  that  liady  Honeyhell  snubbed  her  at  last,  «prea§ed 
the  warmest  sympathy  and  admiration  for  *  that  dear  young  thing, 
^Ira.  Vanthorpe,'  and  left  Miss  Elvin  with  a  deeper  sense  of  wrong 
against  Gabrielle  than  ever. 

To  CiarlcBon  Fielding  the  manner  in  which  Paulina  had  chosen 
to  relieve  her  spleen  seemed,  all  things  considered,  highly  aatif- 
factory.  He  knew  that  there  were  two  sides  to  her  nature — one 
that  of  the  hoyden,  the  other  t!iat  of  the  tigress.  It  looked  as  if 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  appease  her  wrath  in  this  instance 
by  no  worse  vengeance  than  something  in  the  nature  of  a  practictl 
joke.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting,  however,  the  London  pubUe 
were  amused  and  amazed  by  a  letter  which  appeared  in  several  of 
the  newspapers  and  was  signed  *  Paulina  Vanthorpe.'  It  profened 
to  be  a  defence  of  the  writer  against  some  of  the  comments  mads 
upon  her  in  the  press,  and  against  the  attempt  of  the  noble  cb^ 
man  to  suppress  her  speech  at  the  meeting.  She  declared  that  ihe 
had  come  forward  under  the  influence  of  purely  patriotic  motives, 
as  an  Englishwoman,  to  save  her  countrymen  from  being  made  the 
instnmients  of  a  self-seeking  and  hypocritical  clique.  She 
announced  that  she  intended  before  many  days  to  hold  a  meeting 
of  her  own  in  some  public  hall  in  London  and  invite  Englishaw 
of  all  parties  there  to  bear  a  tale  of  wrong  and  of  sufllering  whub 
would  make  the  heart  of  every  honest  man  and  pitying  notaaB 
glow  with  sympathy  and  indignation.  Major  Leven  writhed  wJmb 
he  read  this  manifesto.  'They'll  make  a  heroine  of  her,  yoaB 
find,  Constance — some  people  will,'  he  groaned. 

'  I  told  you,  George,'  his  wife  said  with  that  gentle  firnuut* 
which  becomta  those  who  gave  good  advice  that  was  not  takcDr— 
'  I  told  you  this  creature  would  give  trouble  if  she  were  left  it 
large.  She  ought  to  have  been  met  boldly  and  sent  to  prisOB  it 
once. 

*  But,  my  dear,  you  couliin't  have  sent  her  to  prison.* 

*  I'd  have  sent  her  to  prison,'  Mrs.  Leven  said. 

\Mjen  Clarkson  Fielding  read  Paulina's  letter  he  b^an  to 
think  the  thing  was  growing  a  little  serious.  The  heroine  herself 
could  never  have  written  such  an  epistle.     There  waa  clearly  SMM 
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one  behind  her.  If  any  one  really  wished  to  injure  or  annoy  the 
Levens,  Paulina,  under  efifective  guidance,  could  easily  be  made  a 
very  serviceable  instrument.  Fielding,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not 
greatly  care  what  annoyance  might  fall  upon  the  Levens.  But  he 
was  deeply  concerned  that  Crabrielle  should  not  suffer  any  pain. 


Chaptbr  XXV. 

'  SIB,   TOXI  AND  I  HAVE  LOVED  ;  BT7T  THAT'S  NOT  IT.' 

Clabkson  Fielding  began  to  persuade  himself  that  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  his  calling  on  Gabrielle  and  telling  her  of  the  sus- 
picion he  had  that  somebody  was  backing-up  Paulina.     He  did  not 
care  to  speak  to  Major  Leven  on  the  subject ;  and  he  disliked  Mrs. 
Ijeven,  and  had  an  instinctive  conviction  that  she  disliked  him.     In 
truth,  he  was  longing  for  any  excuse  to  see  Gabrielle  before  he  left 
England,  perhaps  for  ever.     He  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
his  doing  this.     It  would,  indeed,  be  the  wisest  possible  precaution 
against  any  suspicion  of  his  secret  getting  out.    What  could  be 
better  evidence  of  quiet  friendship,  and  of  friendship  only,  than  to 
go  and  say  a  kindly  farewell  to  one  whose  regard  he  desired  to 
preserve  ?  If  he  were  to  go  away  in  any  more  abrupt  manner,  surely 
it  would  be  only  putting  a  very  provocation  in  suspicion's  way. 
Heartily  did  he  wish  that  he  could  go  away  as  the  brother  does  in 
Richter's  sad  and  beautiful  story,  who,  finding  that  he  loves  only  too 
well  the  girl  his  brother  loves,  sets  out  one  morning  blowing  his 
familiar  flute  as  if  for  an  ordinary  stroll,  and  is  never  heard  of  more. 
But  Clarkson  was  concerned  for  Gabrielle  and  for  his  brother.     It 
would  doubtless  make  Gabrielle  sad  if  she  thought  she  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  unhappiness  and  of  his  going  away.     ^  She  brought  us 
together,  Wilberforce  and  me,'  he  thought ;  *  she  would  be  greatly 
hurt  if  she  thought  she  were  now  the  means  of  separating  us.'     He 
was  deeply  concerned  for  Wilberforce,  knowing  how  his  brother 
would   be  pained   if  he  could  think   that  Glarkson's  heart   was 
touched  by  Gabrielle.     If  he  could  contrive  to  get  away,  people 
would  set  down  his  going  to  the  restlessness  of  an  unmanageable 
and  wandering  nature,  and  it  might  never  occur  to  any  mind  that 
there  was  any  other  cause.     Wilberforce  had  told  him  lately  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  Gabrielle  to  marry  him ;  and  in- 
dee({^  had  added  that  he  would  not  see  her  again  until  he  went  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  her.    Perhaps  it^is  all  settled  before  this, 
Clarkson  thought.     If  so,  the  greater  need  that  he  should  act  in 
Buch  a  way  as  to  make  his  secret  a  secret  fox  evei. 

WiUe  he  wmin  this  condition  of  mind,\ongvng  \iO  «fe^  Ci^Jwv^^^ 
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and  yet  afraid  to  see  her,  the  qaestion  was  decided  by  a  few  lines 
from  Gabrielle  herself.  She  asked  him  to  come  and  see  \i<et  as 
soon  as  he  cou  d.  She  had  heard  from  his  brother  that  darkson 
wisheil  to  leave  England  and  that  Wilberforce  wished  to  keep  him 
there*  and  in  her  impulsive  way  she  fancied  that  it  would  be  only 
right  of  her  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  his 
acting  as  his  brother  wished.  If  Gabrielle  had  been  given  to  self- 
examination,  she  would  never  have  written  that  letter.  Only  of 
late  had  she  ever  thought  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  anything 
ii^he  felt  impelled  to  do.  If  she  had  examined  her  ownheart  now,  she 
would  have  seen  how  much  of  a  selfish  feeling  there  was  in  her 
when  she  set  herself  to  write  to  Fielding.  It  was  indeed  selfishness 
of  a  very  pardonable,  human,  harmless  order ;  but  it  was  the  impulse 
of  self  all  the  same.  She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  Clarkson 
going  away.  She  felt  as  if  she  must  be  utterly  lonely  when  he  had 
gv>ne.  There  >vas  something  peculiarly  congenial  in  their  natures. 
Each  was  impulsive,  generous,  unealculating ;  neither  cared  for 
what  the  world  or  society  said  or  thought.  Each  had,  even  if  un- 
consciously, certain  motives  of  action  drawn  from  deeper  and  purer 
sources  than  those  which  the  conventional  proprieties  and  what  are 
called  the  ways  of  the  world  supply.  When  she  heard  that  dark- 
sou  was  going  away,  she  felt  as  if  she  must  throw  herself  between 
him  and  sucli  a  resolve  :  as  if  she  should  have  no  friend  on  earth 
l\»r  Avliom  she  could  really  and  deeply  care  when  he  had  gone.  It 
\\x\k\  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  that  he  felt  anything  more  than 
frii^ndsliip  for  her.  There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  tell  of  the 
K»ver  or  the  sentimentalist.  Ho  was  always  frank  and  friendly ;  a 
little  abrupt  sometimes:  he  often  showeil  an  easy  and  kindly  rough- 
ut  HM  like  that  of  a  bn>ther  to  a  sister.    Gabrielle  had  not  ask^  heradf 

I  ho  question  *  Is  he  in  love  with  me  ? '  No  thought  of  the  kind  had 
o\\  r  found  its  wav  into  her  mind.  He  did  not  seem  the  man  to  be 
ill  K»Ne  witli  any  woman.  But  she  knew  now  well  enough,  cmly 
too  welK  that  she  could  have  loveii  him  if  love  had  been  thought  of 
U'tween  them.  Shefeltthat  if  it  had  been  he,and  not  Walter  Taial, 
\N  li\»  \\>W  lier  of  love,  she  could  not  have  held  faithful  to  the  memonr 
ot   \Uwt  Vanthorpt\ 

l*eHides-  -Ivsides,  she  was  very  unhappy  just  now.  A  great  il- 
Uivioii  had  gtnie  for  ever.  How  manyparables.  l^nends, fables,  poems, 
o.)«\n,  Noviuous,  have  Wen  ix^mix^sed  for  the  purpose  of  telling  vain 
iM.ui  tliiit  the  least  s:\tistactor}' thing  on  earth  is  to  have  his  darling 
\\  vx\\  eonccdinl  ?  Never  a  man  prol>ably  was  any  the  wiser  in  advanee 
IxM  till  tho  to  ^ever  a  woman  surely  was  any  the  more 

II  \\\\\\^  |i»  ence  with  the  denial  of  her  darling  wish. 
1/4 j^  hmg  Y\iid  vva^  ^tWh^  ^«\a^\  %s&Tk»«  it  ii 
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MBceded ;  and  no  sermonifting  could  have  made  her  believe  in 
sdvanco  the  truth  that  13  now  forcing  itself  on  her  unwilling  mind. 
She  las  bad  the  protectress  of  her  youth  given  back  to  her.  The 
friendship  which,  denied,  made  life  so  blank  to  her,  ia  now  hera 
again ;  and  is  she  satisfied  with  it  ?  She  is  beginning  to  6nd  out 
the  Constance  Leven  whom  she  now  knows  is  not  in  the  least 

Constance  Leven  of  ber  memory  and  ber  imagination. 
kbrielle  had  grown  up  uuder  the  care  of  Mrs.  Leven.  She  was 
'  and  fondled  to  ber  heart's  content  by  her  protectress,  who 
ns  very  fond  of  her  as  long  as  things  went  well  with  them.  If 
rfie  had  m&rried  Albert  Vanthorpe  earlier,  when  hia  mother  wished 
it,  the  love  and  petting  would  probably  have  continued  always,  and 
it  msy  he  that  Gabrielle  would  never  have  discovered  that  she  waa 
only  loved  as  any  other  pet  is  loved— a  lapdog  or  a  kitten.  Mrs. 
Wen's  nature  waa  in  its  way  about  as  complex  a  combination  of 
lie  tyrant  and  the  slave  as  that  of  any  empress  of  the  East  whom 
hiit/iry  or  fiction  had  painted.  She  was  the  slave  of  her  own  will, 
wd  the  tyrant  of  all  the  alien  wills  that  would  oppose  it. 

While  Gabrielle  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  her,  the  girl 
never  saw  anything  of  this.     Mrs.  Leven  was  to  her  simply  as  the 

■orther  who  must  always  be  right  io  whatever  she  doec,     But  the 
l^>aTation  had  tiuned  Gabrielle  into  a  new  kind  of  observer. 
ied  upon  her  a  new  point  of  view.     Tlie  links  of  habit  were 
_  J  the  witchery  of  old  association  was  gone.     The  girl  with 

•fcom  devotion  was  an  article  of  faith  had  grown  into  a  woman, 
Md  into  a  woman  lately  beginning  to  question  the  goodness  of 
fen  her  own  emotions  and  impulses.  It  is  a  risk  for  two  parted 
WfiodB,  even  the  dearest  and  the  least  open  to  criticism,  to  come 
together  after  long  separation.  New  habits  liave  grown  up  in  each 
lieuiwhile  ;  new  ways  of  thinking;  new  tastes.  They  look  upon 
*Mii  other  as  one  looks  on  some  long  unvisited  scene  of  early  youth. 
It  is  the  same,  no  doubt ;  it  must  he— and  yet  surely  that  hill  used 
towem  higher  and  grander;  the  grass  used  to  be  greener;  the 
'tresm  was  brighter.  Can  that  be  really  the  lovers'  walk  that  waa 
wdi  a  path  of  poetic  and  romantic  delight  ?  Now  it  seems  mean 
Md  swampy,  and  there  are  thistles  growing  in  it  here  and  there. 
^,  perhaps,  we  are  apt  to  look  on  the  idealised  friends  of  long  ago. 
•hey  stand  the  test  sometimes ;  as  the  dear  schoollxiy  spot  does ; 
ud  become  all  the  dearer  for  it.  But  there  are  times  when  we 
find,  not  merely  that  the  charm  is  not  there,  but  that  no  charm 
Wuld  ever  have  been  there  if  we  had  always  had  our  senses  about 
"•■  And  this  was  the  melancholy  case  of  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe 
nbbe  found  herself  restored  to  the  affection  of  her  old  protec 
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She  resisted  the  growing  conviction  at  first ;  but  it  waa  nt* 
very  long  to  be  resisted.  She  soon  began  to  acknowledge  to  h«- 
self  that  she  found  Mrs.  Leven  narrow,  liard,  and  egotistic.  Sk* 
saw  more  and  more  the  woman  who  had  been  eold  and  cmel  tob* 
in  the  presence  of  Albert  Vanthorpe's  dead  body,  and  less  and  l^" 
the  ideal  friend,  the  more  than  mother,  of  her  earlier  memori** 
There  was  something  even  worse  than  this ;  for  Gabrielle  began  nO" 
to  reconcile  the  woman  of  the  Genoa  scene  with  the  former  worn*" 
and  to  see  that  it  was  after  all  only  one  consistent  individuali^^y- 
Innumerable  vague  memories  disregarded  before  came  up  now  ** 
tell  her  that  Mrs.  Leven  was  always  the  same — self-willed,  tyranC»'" 
cal,  in  the  strictest  sense  effeminate.  Gabrielle  recognised  in  Ib-^^ 
the  strong  clamorous  will  of  effeminacy,  and  the  feeble  re-ason  ix:M^ 
conscience ;  the  effeminate  incapacity  to  put  oneself  in  the  pla«*^ 
of  another ;  the  tendency  to  make  a  creed  and  a  religion  out  ^3' 
one's  own  likes  and  dislikes,  one's  whims  and  passions.  Befo*^ 
very  many  days  had  passed  over  their  renewed  friendship  GahrieU-* 
felt  that  she  had  lost  her  friend  for  ever.  ]^Iore  than  that,  sis  * 
knew  that  for  her  no  such  friend  had  ever  been  in  esistence. 

I^Ira.  Leven  made  much  of  her,  in  the  homely  phrase ;  insiste*^ 
on  being  called  '  mother '  by  her — as  if  any  one  ever  with  a  titl^ 
to  such   a  name   had   need   to    insist  on    its    being   given.     Th^ 
renewed  intimacy  was  very  agreeable  for  the  time  to  Jlrs.  Leveu^ 
who  had  begun  to  find  her  life  rather  dull,  and  had  long  yearned 
for  a  pet  of  some  kind.     But  it  was  painfully  evident  to  Gabrielle 
that  their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  were  not  the  same,  and  thaC 
some  time  there  must  come  a  collision  of  will   or  judgment  or 
conscience ;  and  then  all  would  be  in  the  dust  again.     It  waa 
evident  that  Jlrs.  Leven  regarded  Gabrielle  as  bound  to  her  by 
eternal  gratitude  for  having  been  taken  back  into  favour.     Indeed, 
much   of  Mrs.  Leven's   enjoyment    in   the   reconciliation   came 
from  the  satisfaction  and  complacency  with  which  it  enabled  her 
to  regard  herself.     She  admired  her  own  roagnauimity  very  much. 
She  was  flattered  by  Gabrielle's  submission  thus  far.     It  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  she  bad  acquired  the 
absolute  right  to  dispose  of  Gabrielle's  life  as  might  seem  good  to 
her.      No  one  coidd  be  kinder  than  Mrs.  Leven  to  those  who 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  ruled  in  all  things  by  her  as  Capulet 
would  have  his  daughter. 

So  Gabrielle  wrote  to  Clarkeon.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  took 
the  letter.  He  smiled  rather  grimly  at  his  own  weakness.  It 
waa  a  short  note,  simply  asking  him  to  come  and  see  her,  as  she 
had  something  to  say  to  him.  He  had  often  received  such  notes 
before  from  her.     He  might  have  compared  this  with  any  of  ita 
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ir«decw80Ts  if  he  had  feJt  inclined,  for  he  had  kept  them  all  safely 
tored.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something  peculiarly 
Hendly  and  familiar  in  these  few  words ;  a  sort  of  sisterly  imperious- 
tess.  '  It  is  all  over ;  it  is  done,'  he  leaped  to  the  conclusion  at  once. 
She  feels  already  as  if  she  were  my  sister  ;  she  has  promised  to 
narry  Wilberforce.'  Then  a  great  wave  of  disappointed  love  and 
if  wild  jealousy  swept  for  a  moment  across  the  poor  young  man's 
jeart.  A  positive  cry  broke  from  his  lips;  the  cry  of  a  pain  that 
tnowg  it  will  from  that  moment  have  to  be  still  for  ever.  '  Why 
lid  I  ever  see  her  ?  Why  did  I  ever  come  near  bim  again  ?  Why 
liJ  she  bring  us  together  ?  Why  is  he  so  good  and  kind  that 
[  can't  even  hate  him  ?  He  can  never  love  her  as  I  do  ;  be  can 
never  appreciate  her  as  I  do.  She  can  never  be  to  him  what  she 
might  have  been  to  me,' 

He  was  in  the  old  room  in  Bolingbroke  Place.  He  had  gone 
■gaia  into  a  sort  of  hiding  there  under  pretence  of  putting 
together  his  papers  and  things  before  going  away.  He  sat  down 
and  leaned  his  band  upon  his  chin  and  gave  himself  up  to  moody 
alwrption  for  a  full  hour.  He  let  the  wave  of  passion  and  regret 
Weak  quite  over  him  unresisting.  Then  he  got  up  and  said  to 
liimself  that  now  he  could  go  and  see  her.  A  pang  went  through 
Mm  as  be  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  thought  of  the  day  when  he 
upened  that  door  for  her  and  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  '  After 
thi*  day  I  shall  never  see  ber  again  I '  Never  again — the  im- 
memorial syllables  of  despair. 

When  he  saw  lier  in  her  liouse  she  was  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  some  embarrassment  or  constraint.  He  thought  it 
lu  easy  to  imderstand  the  reason  why.  '  My  future  sister-in-law,' 
be  thoi^ht, '  finds  the  new  position  a  little  embarrassing  at  first.' 
He  put  on  the  most  unconstrained  and  friendly  air  he  could  adopt. 
He  seemed  to  her  very  cheerful  and  easy.  He  might  have  been 
B  little  more  sorry  to  leave  his  friends,  she  thought ;  but  of  course 
Ban's  instinct  is  for  adventure  and  occupation  and  unrest. 
Gabrielle  did  not  say  at  once  why  she  bad  sent  for  him ;  and 
Clxrkson  talked  a  little  about  Paulina,  and  told  of  his  suspicion 
ibout  some  unseen  hand  guiding  that  energetic  creature's  some- 
irliat  unskilled  pen.  Gabrielle  did  not  follow  all  this  with  deep 
interest.  She  bad  taken  the  Paulina  scandal  very  composedly ; 
ibe  could  not  be  brought  to  see  that  any  disgrace  whatever  fell 
^n  the  Levens  or  upon  herself  because  Mrs,  Leven's  son  bad 
Darned  a  coarse  and  ungovernable  woman.  She  was  sorry,  for  the 
ike  of  womanhood,  that  Paulina  should  have  made  such  an  im- 
eemly  exhibition  ;  hut  for  herself  she  felt  in  no  way  abashed  or 
Q-abrielle  still  thought  they  had  all  been  a  little  too 
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She  resisted  the  growing  conviction  at  first ;  but  it  was  not 
very  long  to  be  resisted.  She  soon  began  to  acknowledge  to  her^ 
self  that  she  found  Mrs.  Leven  narrow,  hard,  and  egotistic.  She 
saw  more  and  more  the  woman  who  had  been  cold  and  cruel  to  her 
in  the  presence  of  Albert  Vanthorpe's  dead  body,  and  less  and  less 
the  ideal  friend,  the  more  than  mother,  of  her  earlier  memories. 
There  was  something  even  worse  than  this ;  for  Gabrielle  began  now 
to  reconcile  the  woman  of  the  Genoa  scene  with  the  former  woman 
and  to  see  that  it  was  after  all  only  one  consistent  individuality. 
Innumerable  vague  memories  disregarded  before  came  up  now  to 
tell  her  that  Mrs.  Leven  was  always  the  same — self-willed,  tyranni- 
cal, in  the  strictest  sense  effeminate.  Gabrielle  recognised  in  her 
the  strong  clamorous  will  of  effeminacy,  and  the  feeble  reason  and 
conscience ;  the  effeminate  incapacity  to  put  oneself  in  the  place 
of  another ;  the  tendency  to  make  a  creed  and  a  religion  out  <rf 
one's  own  likes  and  dislikes,  one's  whims  and  passions.  Before 
very  many  days  had  passed  over  their  renewed  friendship  Gabrielle 
felt  that  she  had  lost  her  friend  for  ever.  More  than  that,  she 
knew  that  for  her  no  such  friend  had  ever  been  in  existence. 

^Irs.  Leven  made  much  of  her,  in  the  homely  phrase ;  insisted 
on  being  called  *  mother '  by  her — as  if  any  one  ever  with  a  title 
to  such  a  name  had  need  to  insist  on  its  being  given.  The 
renewed  intimacy  was  very  agreeable  for  the  time  to  Mrs.  Leven, 
who  had  begun  to  find  her  life  rather  dull,  and  had  long  yearned 
for  a  pet  of  some  kind.  But  it  was  painfully  evident  to  Gabrielle 
that  their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  were  not  the  same,  and  that 
some  time  there  must  come  a  collision  of  will  or  judgment  or 
conscience;  and  then  all  would  be  in  the  dust  again.  It  was 
evident  that  Mrs.  Leven  regarded  Gtibrielle  as  boimd  to  her  by 
eternal  gratitude  for  ha\nng  been  taken  back  into  fiivour.  Indeed, 
much  of  Mrs.  Leven's  enjoyment  in  the  reconciliation  came 
from  the  satisfaction  and  complacency  with  which  it  enabled  her 
to  regard  herself.  She  admired  her  own  magnanimity  very  much* 
She  was  flattered  by  Gabrielle's  submission  thus  far.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  she  had  acquired  the 
absolute  right  to  dispose  of  Gtibrielle's  life  as  might  seem  good  to 
her.  No  one  could  be  kinder  than  Mrs.  Leven  to  those  who 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  ruled  in  all  things  by  her  as  Capulet 
would  have  his  daughter. 

So  Gabrielle  wrote  to  Clarkson.     His  hand  trembled  as  he  took 

the  letter.     He  smiled  rather  grimly  at   his  own  weakness.    It 

was  a  short  note,  simply  asking  him  to  come  and  see  her,  as  she 

had  somet^  to  him.     He  had  often  received  such  notes 

hefose  might  \iave  com.'^x^  \iXiv&  ^^  vd^  cs^  ijta 
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predecessors  if  he  had  felt  inclined,  for  he  had  kept  them  all  safely 
stored.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something  peculiarly 
Griendly  and  familiar  in  these  few  words  ;  a  sort  of  sisterly  imperious- 
ness.  '  It  is  all  over ;  it  is  done/  he  leaped  to  the  conclusion  at  once. 
^  She  feels  already  as  if  she  were  my  sister ;  she  has  promised  to 
marry  Wilberforce.'  Then  a  great  wave  of  disappointed  love  and 
of  wild  jealousy  swept  for  a  moment  across  the  poor  young  man's 
heart.  A  positive  cry  broke  from  his  lips ;  the  cry  of  a  pain  that 
knows  it  will  from  that  moment  have  to  be  still  for  ever.  *  Why 
did  I  ever  see  her  ?  Why  did  I  ever  come  near  him  again  ?  Why 
did  she  bring  us  together?  Why  is  he  so  good  and  kind  that 
I  can't  even  hate  him  ?  He  can  never  love  her  as  I  do  ;  he  can 
never  appreciate  her  as  I  do.  She  can  never  be  to  him  what  she 
might  have  been  to  me.' 

He  was  in  the  old  room  in  Bolingbroke  Place.  He  had  gone 
again  into  a  sort  of  hiding  there  under  pretence  of  putting 
together  his  papers  and  things  before  going  away.  He  sat  down 
and  leaned  his  hand  upon  his  chin  and  gave  himself  up  to  moody 
absorption  for  a  full  hour.  He  let  the  wave  of  passion  and  regret 
break  quite  over  him  unresisting.  Then  he  got  up  and  said  to 
himself  that  now  he  could  go  and  see  her.  A  pang  went  through 
him  as  he  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  thought  of  the  day  when  he 
opened  that  door  for  her  and  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  ^  After 
this  day  I  shall  never  see  her  again  1 '  Never  again — the  im- 
memorial syllables  of  despair. 

When  he  saw  her  in  her  house  she  was  apparently  imder  the 
influence  of  some  embarrassment  or  constraint.  He  thought  it 
was  easy  to  understand  the  reason  why.  *  My  future  sister-in-law,' 
he  thought,  ^  finds  the  new  position  a  little  embarrassing  at  first.' 
He  put  on  the  most  unconstrained  and  friendly  air  he  could  adopt. 
He  seemed  to  her  very  cheerful  and  easy.  He  might  have  been 
a  little  more  sorry  to  leave  his  friends,  she  thought ;  but  of  course 
man's  instinct  is  for  adventure  and  occupation  and  unrest. 
Gtibrielle  did  not  say  at  once  why  she  had  sent  for  him ;  and 
Clarkson  talked  a  little  about  Paulina,  and  told  of  his  suspicion 
about  some  unseen  hand  guiding  that  energetic  creature's  some- 
wliat  unskilled  pen.  Gabrielle  did  not  follow  all  this  with  deep 
interest.  She  had  taken  the  Paulina  scandal  very  composedly ; 
she  could  not  be  brought  to  see  that  any  disgrace  whatever  fell 
upon  the  Levens  or  upon  herself  because  Mrs.  Leven's  son  had 
married  a  coarse  and  ungovernable  woman.  She  was  sorry,  for  the 
sake  of  womanhood,  that  Paulina  should  have  made  such  an  un- 
seemly exhibition ;  but  for  herself  she  felt  in  no  way  abashed  or 
alarmed,     Gabrielle  still  thought  they  had  a\\  \)ee^XL  ^  \\\>\^  W) 
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hard  on  the  unfortunate  Paulina.  She  had  a  firm  bonviction  yet 
that  she  could  have  managed  Paulina  a  great  deal  better  than 
that.  If  they  would  only  allow  her,  she  would  try  what  die  oonld 
do  even  now.  She  hardly  therefore  followed  the  meaning  of  what 
Clarkson  was  trying  to  impress  on  her  about  Paulina.  Her 
mind,  indeed,  was  on  other  things. 

'  Do  you  know  why  I  wrote  and  asked  you  to  come  here  ?  '  she 
broke  in  suddenly. 

No,  he  didn't  know,  he  said. 

*I  wrote  to  you  because  I  thought  it  would  please  your 
brother.' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  Clarkson  thought ;  *  I  knew  as  much  as  that.  It  is 
all  settled.  I  am  talking  to  my  sister-in-law  that  is  to  be.'  He 
made  some  unmeaning  answer. 

*  Your  brother  doesn't  like  your  leaving  England.' 

*  I  know,'  Clarkson  said  doggedly. 

*  Then  why  not  gratify  him  and  stay  here  ?  It  was  I  who 
brought  you  together — don't  you  remember  ?  ' 

Oh,  yes  ;  he  had  not  forgotten  that. 

'  And  so  I  claim  a  sort  of  right  to  keep  you  together,  if  I  can, 
Mr.  Fielding.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,  but '   He  shook  his  head. 

*  But  I  don't  see  why  you  must  leave  us.  Yonr  brother  so 
wishes  you  to  stay,  and  you  seem  to  me  to  have  travelled  enoughl 
It  is  time  for  you  to  settle  dowD,  Mr.  Fielding,  I  think.' 

*  Settle  down  to  what  ? ' 

« Well,  to  some  kind  of  regular  life.  A  man  can't  be  always 
travelling  aimlessly  about  the  world,  can  he  ?  All  that  ought  to 
be  only  a  pl^eparation  for  some  sort  of  career,  I  think.  It  can 
hardly  be  a  career  in. itself,  can  it?  ' 

'  If  one  can  do  no  better ' 

'  But  you  can  do  better.  I  feel  sure  you  can — we  all  know  yoii 
can.' 

^  Who  are  "  we  "  ?  '  Fielding  could  not  help  asking. 

*We?  Who  are  we?  Everyone  who  knows  you — ^your 
brother ' 

'  Ah,  yes  ;  but  Wilberforce  is  very  partial.' 

*I  don't  know;  he  has  great  judgment  and  good  sense.  Once 
you  would  have  thought  he  was  partial  the  other  way.  Don't  you 
remember  what  trouble  I  had  to  prevail  on  you  to  go  near  him  at 
all  ?  Why,  I  had  to  adopt  an  audacious  stratagem  to  bring  you 
together.' 

*  I  remember  all  that — I  couldn't  well  forget  it.  I  owe  it  to 
yon  tHiiogeiheT  that  Wilberforce  and  1  \xv?e  ^ofeGoiafc  it\^»A%  *3mI 
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biDthen  again  ;  I  oughtn't  to  Kay  "  again,"  indeed,  for  we  ncTcr  were 
(riends  and  brothers  before.  Now,  I  think  he  is  the  best  fellow 
Ihal  ever  lived ' 

'Indeed  he  is,'  Gabrielle  said  with  emphasis. 

'  Yea ;  even  yon  can't  say  a  word  more  in  his  praise  than  I 
shall  say,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  Well,  I  owe  all  that  to  you ;  I  should 
hare  lived  and  died  under  a  false  impression  about  my  brother  if 
it  were  not  for  you.' 

'Oh,  no,'  said  Gabrielle,  blushing  slightly  at  his  earnestness; 
'jou  and  he  would  have  found  each  other  out  in  some  way,  you 
may  be  mire.  You  would  never  have  been  kept  apart  all  your 
lites  for  the  mere  want  of  someone  to  bring  you  together.  Heaven 
is  not  so  dependent  upon  any  of  us  to  bring  about  its  ends.  But 
I  am  glad  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  he  the  medium  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Fielding ;  I  freely  confess  that,' 

'You  are  always  doing  good,'  he  said, 

Gabrielle  was  thinking  of  instances  in  which  she  did  not  seem 
to  have  done  good  for  all  her  trying. 

'  Oh  no,  Mr.  Fielding ;  very  much  tbe  reverse  sometimes,  I  am 
M'raid.  I  try  to  do  good ;  but  I  rush  into  things  in  an  impiilsive 
wy,  and  I  find  that  I  make  sad  'mistakes,  I  wish  I  were  not  so 
impulsive :  I  wish  I  could  restrain  myself  and  not  follow  out  every 
impulse  the  moment  it  begins  to  drive  me  on.  I  am  afraid  I 
lave  made  enemies,' 

Fielding  smiled, 

'Come,'  he  said, '  that  is  impossible,  I  can't  imagine  anybody 
Idng  an  enemy  of  yoiu-s.' 

'Does  that  mean  that  I  am  not  worth  anybody's  enmity,  Mr. 
Fielding  ?  If  so,  I  don't  take  it  aw  a  compliment  at  all.  I 
Wen't  forgotten  also  what  Sir  Oliver  says  about  people  who  have 
no  enemies — don't  you  remember — in  the  "  .School  for  Scandal "  ? ' 

'No,  I  don't  mean  that,'  said  Fielding  composedly;  'although 
I  never  much  believed  in  Sir  Oliver's  saying,  all  the  same.  I 
dont  much  believe  in  enemies ;  I  don't  think  any  one  makes 
enemies  who  acts  for  the  best  and  goes  straight  on.' 

'But  now  about  your  going  away  and  ranging  the  world  all 
over  again,'  she  asked,  anxious  to  turn  the  talk  away  from  herself. 
'I  really  do  want  to  argue  this  point  with  you.  You  say  you 
0*6  me  something — and  you  do  owe  at  least  some  goodwill. 
Come  then,  I  will  release  you  from  the  obligation  if  you  will  only 
■slk  this  over  with  me  like  a  rational  being.  Why  do  you  want 
lo  leave  England  ?  ' 

'  Why  should  I  stay  in  England  ? ' 

^^^k  Dot  talking  like  a  rational  being ;  that  is  only 
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asking  a  question.  Still,  I'll  try  to  answer  it :  because  you  ought 
to  have  some  calling  in  England ;  because  it  is  your  coontiy; 
England  is  the  place  where  you  ought  to  live  and  do  what  woik 
you  can.  You  ought  to  have  travelled  to  educate  yoursdf  for 
England.  Your  friends  aU  wish  you  to  stay  here ;  your  brother 
wishes  it ;  we  all  wish  it.' 

*  Do  you  wish  it — ^yourself? ' 
'  Do  I  wish  it  ?    Of  course  I  do.     If  you  were  my  brother  I 

should  beg  of  you  to  stay.  At  least  you  must  have  some  reason 
for  not  staying;  you  can  tell  me  that.' 

^  I  have  a  reason.'  He  stood  up,  and  leaned  with  his  back  to  the 
chimney-piece. 

'  Oh,  you  have  a  reason  ?  Well,  I  am  glad !     What  is  it,  Mr. 
Fielding  ? ' 

He  wondered  to  see  how  clear  and  unsuspicious  her  eyes  looked. 
*  If  I  should  tell  her  now  1 '  he  thought. 

^  Surely  you  may  tell  me  what  it  is,'  she  said  in  kindly,  gentle 
tones.  ^  Is  it  that  you  are  poor  ?  Is  it  that  you  are  proud  ?  Is  it 
that  you  don't  like  to  be  dependent  on  your  brother?  He  tells  me 
that  you  are  not  dependent  on  him — he  says  that  the  money  he 
holds  for  you  is  not  his ;  that  it  is  yours.  But  that  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence ;  you  can  easily  find  a  career  in  England.  What 
is  your  reason  for  going  away  ? ' 

'Well,'  he  said  with  hesitation,  things  will  not  be  always 
the  same  here ' 

*  No,  of  course  not.  Who  supposes  they  would  ?  What  has  that 
to  do  with  it  ? — they  won't  be  always  the  same  anywhere  else.' 

*  Wilberforce  will  get  married.' 

'  Yes ;  I  suppose  so.  W^hy  should  you  go  away  because  of 
that  ? ' 

*  Oh,  don't  you  know  ? '  he  cried,  losing  fast  all  the  patience 
and  self-control  he  had  kept  so  long. 

'  No,  Mr.  Fielding  ;  how  should  I  know  ? ' 
'You  might  guess,  I  think,'  he  said  with  a  certain  bitterness 
in  his  tone. 

*  Might  I  ?  then  I  should  like  to  guess,  for  I  don't  wish  to  seem 
stupid.  It  surely  cannot  be  because  if  your  brother  were  married 
you  think  he  would  have  less  affection  to  spare  for  you  ?  I  don't 
believe  that  can  be  the  reason ;  that  wouldn't  seem  like  you,  Mr. 
Fielding.' 

'  No,'  he  said ;  '  it  isn't  that.' 

'  I  thought  so :  I  am  glad  of  it.  Then  tell  me ;  for  I  don't 
think  I  could  guess.' 

'  She  really  does  not  know,'  Fieldiug  «a\d  to  lam«elf^  and  the 
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lare  conviction  sent  ii  rush  of  blood  to  his  face.  '  She  has  no  idea 
ofsnvthing  of  the  kind.  Wilberforce  has  not  yet  spoken  to  her." 
'I  don't  understand  you,'  she  said,  'I  begin  to  underatand 
Tou  less  and  lesa  as  we  go  on,  Mr.  Fielding.  la  there  any  mystery 
in  ail  thia  ?  Why  can  yoii  not  tell  me  in  plain  words — or  why  do 
jou  eicite  my  curiosity  if  the  thing  ia  not  to  be  told  ? ' 

Sbe  looked  so  earnest  and  so  kindly  that  the  young  man's  bar- 
rier of  self-composure  melted  complettly  away. 

'Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you,'  be  exclaimed ;  '  I  was  determined 
Dot  to  speak,  but  I  can't  help  it.     I  heard  you  were  going  to  be 

married ' 

She  did  not  at  first  see  the  meaning  of  his  words,  so  much  was 
she  surprised  by  the  thought  that  there  should  have  been  any  talk 
•bout  her  being  married.  She  felt  herself  growing  hot  and  con- 
fiised.     She  took  it  good-liumouredly,  however. 

'  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  Jlr.  Fielding,  I  can  assure  yoir,  and 
I  UQ  not  going   to  be   married.     But  I  don't  see   why  in  any 

case '  and  then  looking  up  and  seeing  the  revelation  in  his  face 

■be  etopped  short  in  such  utter  confusion  that  it  would  have  been 
»  positive  relief  to  her  if  she  had  fainted,  or  the  floor  had  given 
*tty,  or  the  sky  fallen,  or  anything  happened  to  save  her  from 
»ying  more  or  seeming  to  leave  more  unsaid.  The  full  meaning 
of  his  words  suddenly  came  on  her,  and  she  knew  of  his  love. 
'You  know  it  all  now,'  Fielding  said. 
'  Oh,  stop  I '  she  begged. 

'  It's  too  late  now  to  stop.  Yes,  you  know  it  all  now,  Mrs. 
'  tnthorpe.  I  was  in  love  with  you,  that's  all ;  I  am  in  love  with 
you,  that's  all.  I  have  a  right  to  be  in  love  with  you  if  I  like ; 
*inl  I  can't  help  it  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  or  whether  I  have  a 
•ight  I  thought  you  might  have  guessed  this  before;  I  thought 
*omen  always  knew  of  audi  things.' 

'  I  didn't  know  it,'  said  Gabrieile,  and  she  tried  to  aay  aome- 
thing  more,  and  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  words  articulately 
■poken.  She  aat  down  and  put  her  hands  to  her  face  and  fairly 
•JOnt  into  teara.  She  could  not  help  herself,  she  had  no  other 
•ay  of  giving  a  voice  to  her  feelings.  She  had  long  borne  almost 
Ifknowingly  too  hard  a  atrain.  She  had  fought  earnestly  against  a 
powing  love  which  seemed  to  her,  as  things  then  were,  to  be  un- 
wnnanly  and  a  shame — and  now  all  at  once  she  knew  that  he 
loved  her.  The  joy  was  mingled  with  fear ;  she  foresaw  much 
^ffieulty  and  much  reproach ;  and  it  seen^^d  like  impiety  and 
'■igretitode  to  renounce  in  this  way  the  mt-mory  of  Albert.  Y'et 
life  had  lately  been  growing  barren  and  full  of  disappointment,  and 
jjJtelMpMjtere  turning  out  to  be  only  shining  bubbles  at  the 
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"test,  and  ahe  was  unhappy  and  waa  not  making  others  happj,  uul 
she  felt  that  uow  she  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with 
Fielding  if  he  asked  her,  and  she  longed  to  go  and  be  away  at  odw 
from  question  and  reproach  and  the  sneers  of  cold  friends  and  tie 
misoonstruction  of  some  and  the  pity  of  others — and  in  short  all 
her  little  world  had  shattered  and  fallen  asunder,  and  a  new,  Btnnge 
world  was  coming  up  ia  its  place,  aad  this  \\as  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  could  only  sit  and  sob.  Fielding  started  in  alarm  aod 
moved  towards  her  in  fear  that  she  was  about  to  faint,  and  in  his 
sudden  movement  his  arm  struck  against  the  portrait  of  Albert 
Vanthorpe,  and  it  fell  to  (he  floor. 

Gabrielte  motioned  with  one  hand  for  Fielding  not  to  approach 
her.  She  could  not  speak  U>  him  just  yet.  She  could  not  hsten 
to  anything  he  could  say.  She  did  not  venture  to  look  up ;  she 
only  still  sat  and  sobbed. 

Fielding  fell  back  bewildered.  He  expected  surprise  and 
anger,  he  expected  perhaps  some  keen  and  hasty  words,  or  be 
might  have  looked  for  a  reproof  of  icy  coldness ;  but  he  neva 
dreamed  of  such  a  reception  for  his  words  as  this.  The  one  thing 
that  had  never  seemed  to  him  to  come  viithin  the  limits  of  posable 
conjecture  was  her  caring  about  him.  He  did  not  think  of  it  now; 
her  tears  he  supposed  were  only  evidence  of  her  impassioned  resent- 
ment of  a  supposed  offence. 

'Have  I  offended  you  so  much,  Mrs.  Vaothorpe?'  he  asked 
very  humbly,  '  I  never  meant  to  do  that ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
what  I  have  said  two  moments  ago,  hut  I  couldn't  help  saying  it. 
But  pray,  pray  don't  be  offended,  do  forgive  me.  Oh,  do  but  think 
of  it,  I  am  the  sufferer  and  not  you.     Shall  I  go  away  ? ' 

Still  keeping  her  handkerchief  to  lier  eyes  with  one  hand,  she 

held   out   the   other   towards   him.     He  touched  it  respectfully, 

assuming  that  it  was  offered  in  token  of  forgiveness.     Suddenly  she 

looked  up  at  him  and  said  in  her  characteristic  and  impulsive  way : 

I        '  Arc  you  sure  of  this  ? ' 

'    ,     '  Sure  of  what  ? '  the  bewildered  young  man  asked. 

'  Sure  of  what  you  have  told  me  'i  Is  it  certain,  and  deep  ?  Do 
you  know  yourself?  Is  it  sure  to  last  ?  ' 

'  You  mean  my  love  for  you  ?  It  has  lasted  since  I  fii'st  knew 
you ;  since  I  first  6aw  you,  I  think.  It  will  last  all  my  time,  Mie. 
Vanthorpe.'  He  spoke  with  that  simple  earnestness  which  was  8 
part  of  his  nature  and  which  made  his  quiet  words  stronger  than 
the  oaths  of  other  men. 

'  I  wish  I  were  not  so  foolish,'  she  said,  rising  from  her  chair. 
'  But  this  is  such  a  strange  sensation ;  I  don't  know  what  to  wy 
or  what  to  think  even.     What  shall  I  say,  Mr,  Fielding  ? '        ^^ 
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'  Say  that  you  forgive  me,'  he  answered,  ^  and  that  you  will 
flometiines  think  of  me  perhaps.'  He  had  even  yet  no  better 
hope. 

^  But  must  you  still  go  away  ? ' 
^  You  would  not  have  me  stay,  after  this  ? ' 
*  Oh,  yes,  I  would.* 

'  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ' —  he  broke  into  a  great  cry  of  surprise — ^  it 
can't  be — it  canrio^  be ;  you  do  not  care  about  me — about  me  ? ' 

'Oh,  yes,'  she  answered  quietly ;  'I  have  cared  for  you  this  long 
time.  But  I  never  thought  you  cared  about  me.'  She  turned 
away  towards  the  windows  as  she  spoke ;  she  was  not  able  to  look 
him  in  the  face ;  perhaps  she  feared  that  her  words  might  provoke 
some  passionate  demonstration. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the 
gravel  beneath,  and  she  saw  that  Sir  Wilberforce  was  alighting  at 
her  door. 

'Oh,  your  brother  I'  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  Fielding 
with  an  expression  of  something  like  alarm.  ^I  could  not  see 
him  at  this  moment — I  could  not  see  any  one.  Will  you  see 
him?' 

'  I  can't  see  him,'  Fielding  said.  ^  Do  you  know  what  he  has 
come  for?' 

*  No — ^how  should  I  know  ? ' 

'  He  has  come  to  ask  you  to  marry  him.  I  know  he  has.  He 
told  me  his  secret ;  he  trusted  it  to  me ;  he  told  me  of  it  again 
and  again.  He  will  think  I  have  been  a  traitor  to  him — I  cannot 
lee  him,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ! ' 

Gabrielle  turned  cold  with  surprise  and  pain,  ^e  could  not 
understand  Fielding's  natural  impulse  of  self-reproach  and  of  com- 
passion at  the  mention  of  his  brother's  name.  She  did  not  give 
herself  time  to  understand  it.  She  only  knew  that  he  seemed  to 
speak  as  if  there  were  some  mystery  and  shame  about  their  love  to 
be  hidden  away  from  the  outer  world.  A  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  took  place  within  her.  Even  in  the  very  moment  of  her 
iudd^a  love-confession,  she  had  felt  that  there  was  something  of  a 
&11  to  her  pride  in  having  to  make  it.  She  had  felt  her  heart 
pierced  as  with  a  sudden  wound  when  she  saw  Albert  Vanthorpe's 
picture  fall.  But  she  was  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  her 
love ;  she  would  have  braved  any  amount  of  misconstruction  and 
anger  and  humiliation  for  him — and  now  he  seemed  as  if  he  were 
afiraid  or  ashamed  to  look  his  brother  in  the  face^  and  tell  him  that 
he  loved  her.  To  make  it  all  the  more  bitter,  he  had  called  her 
'  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.' 

*  This  is  a  little  too  like  a  French  comedy  fox  mj  \aa\.^i  ^-iA 
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Gabrielle,  speaking  with  forced  composure.  ^  I  can't  hide  you  be- 
hind the  curtains,  Mr.  Fielding ;  and  if  you  don't  wish  to  meet 
your  brother,  you  must  make  your  escape  your  own  way.  I  shall 
see  Sir  Wilberforce  ;  but  I  shall  not  betray  your  confidence.  We 
have  not  committed  ourselves  very  far,  either  you  or  I ;  and  the 
little  that  has  been  said  shall  coimt  as  unsaid.' 

Fielding  was  approaching  her ;  but  she  waved  him  off  with 
scornful  and  imperious  gesture. 

^  Show  Sir  Wilberforce  in,'  she  said  to  the  servant,  who  entered 
the  room  that  moment.  ^  Or  stay,  Rose ;  help  me  first  to  put  my 
husband's  picture  into  its  place ;  it  has  fallen ;  I  must  have  it 
fixed  there  more  firmly.  Good  mornii\g,  Mr.  Fielding;  or  I 
suppose  it  must  be  good-bye  if  you  are  really  resolved  on  leaving 
England.    This  way,  Bose,  if  you  please ;  just  here.' 

Fielding  made  one  step  towards  her ;  but  she  had  turned  her 
back  upon  him.  It  was  her  evident  resolve  to  keep  her  maid  in 
the  room  until  he  had  gone.  He  could  not  attempt  a  word  of 
explanation  with  Gabrielle.  He  understood  a  fury  in  her  words, 
but  he  did  not  yet  clearly  understand  her  meaning.  He  had  gone 
through  too  many  confusing  sensations  during  the  last  few 
moments  to  be  able  to  get  his  wits  about  him  soon  again.  Evo^- 
thing  had  turned  out  as  surprisingly  unlike  what  he  had  looked  for, 
as  if  he  were  living  out  in  actual  experience  the  incoherent  in- 
cidents of  a  dream.  He  had  entered  the  house  with  the  purpose 
of  saying  good-bye  for  ever  to  the  woman  he  loved,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved loved  hopelessly ;  he  had  resolved  to  keep  his  secret  firm 
and  fast ;  he  had  betrayed  himself  in  a  moment;  the  next  moment 
he  heard  Gabrielle  tell  him  from  her  own  lips  that  she  loved  him 
and  that  he  must  not  go ;  and  then  in  a  moment  again,  he  found 
himself  dismissed  with  anger  and  contempt :  dismissed,  and  not 
allowed  and  not  able  to  say  one  word  for  himself. 

An  instant  or  two  he  stood  irresolute,  and  then — there  was 
nothing  else  for  it — he  left  the  room  and  left  the  house,  finding  in 
all  his  bewilderment  a  sense  of  relief  in  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  make  his  painful  and  igno/ninious  escape  without  meeting  his 
brother  as  he  went.  Suddenly,  with  the  rush  as  of  a  wind,  a  great 
feeling  of  joy  came  over  him.  ^  She  said  she  loved  me ;  I  iieard 
her  say  it ;  nothing  on  earth  can  alter  that  I ' 

{To  be  continued,) 
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•Chapter  XXVI. 

'  eABRISLLE.* 

MRS.  LEVEN  was  in  a  specially  anxious  mood  when  she  went 
to  see  Gabrielle  on  the  day  of  Sir  Wilberforce's  visit  and  of 
his  brother's  abrupt  dismissal.  The  two  brothers  had  been  early 
Tiritors  that  day,  and  Mrs.  Leven  arrived  long  after  both  had  gone. 
She  had  heard  fix>m  Major  Leven  something  about  Sir  Wilberforce's 
views  with  regard  to  Gabrielle.  Indeed,  anyone  might  have 
guessed  fix>m  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  Gabrielle  what  his 
news  were.  There  was  not  much  of  the  crafty  diplomatist  about 
Wilberforce,  and  his  attentions  to  Grabrielle  had  become  so  marked 
of  lite  that  anybody  but  Gabrielle  "^herself  must  have  understood 
their  significance.  She  had  not  understood  it,  or  thought  any- 
thing about  it.  To  her  he  seemed  simply  a  kind  goodhearted 
fiiend  who  might  almost  have  been  her  father.  But  to  Mrs.  Leven 
he  seemed  still  a  sort  of  young  man ;  and  of  course  she  assumed 
that  he  was  certain  to  marry  some  time  or  other.  Therefore  she 
had  a  strong  conviction  that  before  long  he  would  be  foimd  open- 
ing his  mind  to  Gabrielle,  and  she  was  anxious  to  anticipate  him 
^>he  could*  She  wanted  Gabrielle  to  know  at  once  that  if  Sir 
Wilberforce  should  ask  her  to  marry  him,  she,  Mrs.  Leven,  Gab- 
rielle's  protectress,  friend,  and  mother,  was  of  opinion  the  offer 
•hould  be  accepted.  Mrs.  Leven  thought  the  position,  the  name, 
the  respectability  of  character,  the  British  strength  of  Sir  Wilber- 
force would  be  the  best  shelter  for  Gtibrielle's  impulsive  life. 

Sirs.  Leven  had  forgotten  her  elder  son  in  her  love  for  the 
Store  dutiful  younger.  She  was  now  like  to  forget  Albert  in  the 
i^ewed  affection  she  had  for  Albert's  widow.     She  often  argued 
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gently  with  Gabrielle  on  the  unwisdom  of  keeping  up't 
rial  chamber  to  Albert's  name,  and  pointed  out  that  she  herself  in 
all  ber  grief,  whereof  the  grief  of  forty  thousand  widows  could  not 
make  up  the  sum,  had  never  maintained  any  such  monument. 
She  was.  for  Gabrielle  now  going  freely  out  to  meet  the  world,  and 
bringing  the  world  as  much  as  possible  to  her.  After  a  while  she 
began  to  go  further  yet,  and  to  hint  to  Gabrielle  that  it  wm 
absurd  and  impoasihle  to  continue  in  her  resolution  not  to  get 
married  again.  In  truth  Mrs.  Leven  had  now  set  her  heart  on 
the  marriage  of  Gabrielle  to  Sir  Wilberforce  Fielding.  He  waa  a 
Baronet ;  he  was  very  rich  ;  and  be  was  not  a  young  man  who 
could  be  supposed  to  come  into  any  sort  of  comparison  with  the 
dead  Albert.  Everyone  would  know  that  Gabrielle  did  not  marrj 
him  for  love ;  and  there  would  be  no  slight  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  i 
Leven's  son.  By  refusing  Walter  Taxal,  who  was  yoimg  and  good- 
looking,  and  the  son  of  a  peer,  Giabrielle  had  sufficiently  aclcnon- 
ledged  what  was  due  to  the  memory  of  Albert  Vanthorpe.  Sirs,  i 
Leven  therefore  thought  that  all  the  proprieties  justified  her 
in  hoping  to  see  her  daughter,  as  she  now  once  more  called  lier, 
converted  from  Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe  into  Lady  Fielding. 

'  Gabrielle,  my  love,  you  look  quite  pale.  You  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  imwell.     What  is  the  matter,  dearest  child  ? ' 

Mrs.  Leven  sat  beside  Gabrielle  on  a  sofa,  and  drew  the  girl 
towards  her,  and  put  her  arm  round  her  neck,  and  petted  her  as  in 
the  old  days.  But  Gabrielle  could  not  warm,  somehow,  with  tltf 
old  affection.  She  bore  the  petting  patiently ;  she  did  not  deh'gbt 
in  it. 

'  I  am  very  well,  dear,'  Gabrielle  said.  '  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pens to  me  ;  I  am  shockingly  uninteresting  ;  I  never  feel  ill.' 

'Your  life  is  too  lonely,  dearest.  You  can't  live  this  way 
always.  Your  friends  all  say  so.  You  may  well  believe  that  my 
advice  on  such  a  subject  is  sincere.' 

'  On  what  subject,  dear  ? '  Grabrielle  asked  rather  languidly. 
She  had  not  been  following  very  clearly  what  Mrs.  Leven  was 
saying  with  a  sort  of  mystical  eamestnesB. 

'  Your  kind  of  life,  dear  girl.  It  is  too  lonely  for  one  so  young. 
We  all  feel  it.  Major  Leven  thinks  so ;  and  so  does  Sir  Wilber- 
force Fielding.' 

Gabrielle  started  so  palpably  at  the  mention  of  this  name  that 
the  thrill  passed  through  Mrs.  Leven  too ;  and  Mrs.  Leven  at  OTC* 
assumed  that  something  had  happened. 

'  You  start  at  his  name,  my  Gabrielle.  Has  Sir  Wilberforoe 
been  here  lately  ?  ' 

'He  was  here  this  morning,'  Gabrielle  said,  in  the  tone  of  one 
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from  wham  a  painful  confessioii  is  extorted.  ^  He  has  not  gone 
Toy  long/ 

^  Oh  I '  Then  there  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  silence  satisfied 
Mn.  Leven  that  soinething  had  come  of  the  visit. 

'  OabrieUe,  my  love,  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  Sir  Wilber- 
foroe  came  to-day  with  a  particular  purpose  ?  There  is  no  breach 
of  oonfidence,  darling ;  I  speak  with  you  as  if  I  were  your  mother. 
No  one  could  object  to  your  telling  me.' 

'There  is  no  secret  about  it,  I  suppose/  Gabrielle  said,  Ho 
yoa  at  least.  Sir  Wilberforce  has  been  very  kind  and  good ;  I  am 
sore  I  am  greatly  obliged,  or  I  ought  to  be.' 

'Yes,  dearest?  well?' 

'  Oh,  you  can  guess,  dear,'  GabrieUe  said  wearily.     ^  You  have 

goesBed  already,  I  am  sure.  Sir  Wilberforce  asked  me  to  marry 
bun.' 

Th^re  was  another  pause.  Oabrielle  apparently  was  not  going 
to  say  any  more  on  the  subject. 

'Weli,  dearest?' 

'Well,  Mrs.  Leven,  that  is  the  whole  story.' 

'  Oabrielle,  how  can  you  speak  to  me  coldly  as  '*  Mrs.  Leven  "  ? 
We  lia?e  forgotten  all  our  old  anger ' 

'  I  never  felt  any  anger  to  you,'  said  Gabrielle  truly. 

'  You  are  a  sweet  girl ;  so  sweet  and  good  that  you  could  forgive 
e?en  a  little  unreasoning  anger  in  one  of  a  warmer  temper.  But 
I  want  to  hear  more  from  you  about  this.  Sir  Wilberforce  asked 
you  to  be  his  wife.    What  did  you  say,  dearest  ? ' 

*What  could  I  say?  I  told  him  it  was  impossible.' 

*  Yes?    Did  he  accept  that  answer  ? 

'He  did.  What  else  could  he  do?  It  was  very  kind  of  him, 
and  all  that,  I  suppose;  but  he  might  have  known.' 

^Bnt,  dearest  Gabrielle,  you  can't  remain  aU  your  life  in  this 
l^ndy  way.  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  child.  You  are  too  young 
•ndtoo  pretty.  I  really  don't  think  you  could  do  better  than 
to  many  Sir  Wilberforce.  I  don't  indeed.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
does  not  take  your  answer  as  quite  final  ?  Nineteen  nay-says 
oiake  one  grant,  it  used  to  be  said  in  my  younger  days.' 

'They  wiU  never  make  a  grant  in  my  case.  Sir  Wilberforce 
hows  that  perfectly  well.  He  is  too  kind  and  good  to  say  any 
IBOTB  to  me  about  it,  when  he  knows  how  I  feel.' 

'You  told  him  you  were  resolved  never  to  marry  again  ?  He 
Wouldn't  much  mind  that,  Gabrielle.  Young  women  always-  say 
ndi  things  as  that ;  and  believe  them  too.  I  was  convinced  at 
<^  tiine  I  never  would  marry  again.' 

^  I  told  him  that  my  present  resolve  was  not  to  m&xrj  ^Jg^\sv» 
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But  I  told  him  also  that  I  never  could  feel  to  him  as  I  should  feel , 
to  a  man  I  could  miarry.   I  don't  care  about  him  in  that  way  at  alL' 

'  He  is  not  young,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  meditatively ;  '  but  he  ii 
not  old,  Gabrielle ;  and  often  there  is  more  congeniidity  in  a  mai 
of  that  age.  You  have  grown  to  be  a  grave  sort  of  girl,  (Gabrielle; 
you  would  not  find  him  too  old  in  manner,  I  fancy.' 

<  It  is  not  that.  I  like  him  very  much ;  I  like  him  as  a  fiienl 
all  the  better  because  he  isn't  young ;  but  I  never  could  like  bim 
to  marry  him.' 

'  But  Walter  Taxal  is  young ;  and  you  didn't  like  him  wdl 
enough  to  marry  him  ? ' 

Grabrielle  had  not  supposed  that  Mrs.  Leven  knew  anything 
about  Walter  Tazal's  love-making.     But  she  expressed  no  wonder. 

*I  like  Walter  Taxal  very  much  ;  but  not  in  that  way.  I 
could  not  marry  him.     But  I  don't  want  to  marry  anyone.' 

*  Gabrielle,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  suddenly, '  did  Sir  Wilberforce  ask 
you  if  there  was  anyone  you  preferred  to  him  ? ' 

^  He  did  not  ask  me  anytliing  of  the  kind.  If  he  had,  I  wouU 
not  have  answered  him.  But  he  is  far  too  courteous  and  gentb 
to  ask  such  a  question.' 

'  There  is  such  a  person ! '  Mrs.  Leven  made  up  her  mind  it 
once ;  and  in  a  moment  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that  some  slight 
to  the  memory  of  Albert  Vanthorpe  was  intended. 

*  How  unlike  Sir  Wilberforce  is  to  his  brother  1 '  she  said. 

*  Very  unlike,'  Gabrielle  said. 

*  You  don't  like  the  brother,  I  am  sure,  Gabrielle  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes  ;  I  like  him  vei-y  much.' 
'  But  don't  people  say  stninge  things  about  him  ? ' 
'  They  do,  very  strange  things  ;  and   yet  they  are  quite  true 

They  say  that  he  is  very  generous  and  truthful  and  kind ;  and  that 
he  does  not  care  in  the  least  for  money  or  society  or  getting  on  in 
life,  and  that  he  hasn't  anything  mean  in  him — and  other  such 
things  as  that.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  exactly  that.  A  man  is  often  very  free  of  his 
money,  and  careless  about  money ;  and  young  men  often  fancy  they 
don't  care  about  getting  on  in  life — we  know  all  that  sort  of  thing 
well  enough.     But  a  man  may  be  very  wild  and  bad  for  all  that* 

'  I  never  heard  anyone  say  anything  bad  about  Mr.  Fielding/ 
said  Gabrielle,  withdrawing  herself  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly 
from  Mrs.  Leven's  closer  embrace. 

•Oh,  yes,  Gabrielle  deanjst,  you  must  surely  have  heard  things 
said  of  him.  He  was  very  wild,  and  he  ran  away  from  his  fathert 
house  early  in  life ;  and  I  believe  he  broke  his  father's  heart.  He 
was  a  friend  of  my  imfortunate  son  Philip ;  and  I  have  no  douU 
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kmsjust  sucli  another.  I  sometimes  cvea  think  Le  lonkg  like 
lum — aa  Philip  would  look  now  if  he  were  living.  Do  you  know 
that,  much  as  I  respect  Sir  \\'ilberforce,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a 
•ort  of  shudder  pasa  through  me  when  I  see  his  brother  here 
under  my  Albert's  roof ! ' 

L'nder  my  Albert's  roof  1  GabrieUe  felt  an  angry  glow  rise  to  her 
:nl  tLe  words.  Hut  shedid  not  giveany  espression  to  her  thoughts. 
would  not  enter  into  any  controversy  with  Mrs.  Leven.  She 
•eldom  much  control  over  her  resolves  and  her  impulses ;  but 
could  command  her  words  and  her  temper.  No  temptation 
Mold  draw  ber  into  any  dispute  with  Albert  Vanthorpe's  mother. 
Irfven  now  again  often  thought  GabrieUe  docile  and  malle- 
e  when  she  was  only  patient  and  silent. 

But  Gabrielle's  mind  was  made  up.  '  I  shall  never  be  free," 
fbe  thought,  'as  long  as  I  live  in  this  house  and  live  on  poor 
Albert's  money.  I  am  sold  into  servitude  so  long  as  I  live  in  this 
Wtof  way.  I  have  no  freedom  ;  at  any  moment  I  am  liable  to 
kaaked  to  give  account  of  whom  I  admit  into  Albert  Vanthorpe's 
[knae,  aod  what  use  I  make  of  his  money.  1  don't  want  the  house 
« the  money  ;  and  I  don't  know  how  to  make  any  really  good  use 
nfmoTiey.  I  have  enough  of  my  own  to  live  on,  and  I  want  no 
more.     I  hate  this  servitude ;  I'll  not  endure  it ;  I  will  be  free  I ' 

Mrs.  lycven  returned  home  much  distressed  in  mind.  GabrieUe 
hi\  lietennined  not  to  marry  Sir  Wilberforce,  and  it  was  much  to 
i*  franed  had  been  taken  by  the  handsome  and  good-for-nothing 
imilher,  whom  Mre.  Leven  had  from  the  first  disliked  and  dis- 
Uusttd.  The  aggrieved  lady  felt  almost  in  a  mood  to  proclaim 
fwrwif  an  infidel,  seeing  how  things  were  turning  out. 

The  moment  Mrs.  I/even  had  gone,  GabrieUe  hurried  to  take 
(DUMcl  of  Ljuly  Honeybell.  She  plunged  into  the  matter  abruptly, 
*Lady  Honeybell,  how  can  I  get  rid  of  money?' 
'Get  rid  of  money,  my  dear?  eh,  but  that's  rather  an  odd 
qoestion.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  having  the  slightest  difficulty 
»l»ut  getting  rid  of  it,  except  perhaps  the  man  in  the  story  about 
tlk!  bottle  imp — what  was  it  ? ' 

'  But  I  don't  mean  getting  rid  of  it  by  spending  or  wasting  it, 
I  wmt  it  to  do  some  good  to  somebody.     I  only  want  to  be  rid  of 
itmyBeir.     I  have  money  that  I  don't  intend  to  keep  any  longer, 
f  kte  the  thought  of  having  it.     What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ? ' 
'  You  are  serious  in  thin  ?  ' 
'Oh,  yes,  Lady  HoneybeU,  quite  aeriouB.' 
'TkII  me  all  about  it;  begin  at  the  beginning.' 
Nothing  coidd  be  more  friendly   and  reassuring  than   Lady 
^oweij  GabrieUe  that  the  good  woman 
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prepared  to  treat  her  not  as  a  child  or  an  idiot,  and  to  enter  into 
the  conversation  on  the  basis  of  an  admission  that  there  mig^ 
be  possessions  dearer  than  money,  (xabrielle  told  her  the  uliok 
story,  except,  of  course,  what  concerned  the  two  Fieldings.  Lidf 
Honeybell  listened  in  silence  until  the  tale  had  evidently  come  lo 
an  end.     Perhaps  she  was  expecting  to  hear  something  more. 

^  Why  don't  you  ask  Mrs.  Leven  to  take  her  son's  property  off 
your  hands,  since  you  don't  like  the  trouble  of  it  ? ' 

*  She  wouldn't  take  it.  Lady  Honeybell.  She  is  too  proud; 
and  she  has  money  of  her  own,  and  she  is  not  a  woman  to  gmp 
at  money.' 

^  Then  why  don't  you  keep  it  yourself,  and  make  the  best  use 
you  can  of  it,  since  she  doesn't  think  herself  wronged  by  your 
having  it  ? ' 

^  Because  I  want  to  be  free.  I  want  to  feel  that  I  can  do  as  I 
think  right  without  having  it  made  a  reproach  to  me  by  poor 
Albert's  mother  that  I  am  living  on  his  money.' 

^  In  plain  words,  you  want  to  do  something  that  you  think 
she  will  not  like.' 

'  I  want  to  be  free,'  said  Grabrielle  firmly.  *  Free  to  do  what  I 
think  right.' 

*Yes,  yes,'  Lady  Honeybell  said,  good-humouredly.  *We 
mean  the  same  thing,  no  doubt.  He  is  as  proud  as  yourself,  I  sup- 
pose ?  Well,  you  needn't  blush,  and  I  don't  ask  you  to  tell  me  any 
secrets ;  but,  of  course,  my  dear  young  woman,  I  can  see  that  there 
is  a  Ae  in  the  business,  and  that  he  is  somebody  Mrs.  Leven  doesn't 
much  like,  and  that  he  is  a  man  of  spirit  who  does  not  want  to 
take  a  wife  with  a  burden  of  money.' 

*  Lady  Honeybell,  I  have  never  spoken  to  any  man  about  this; 
nor  to  any  woman  either,  but  yourself.' 

*  No,  no  ;  but  there  is  a  man  all  the  same.  Well,  I  think  on 
the  whole  you  are  right ;  and  I  respect  your  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  I  can  promise  you  that  I  will  think  it  over,  and  m  ask 
my  husband — not  mentioning  your  name,  of  course.  You  must 
be  prepared  for  everyone  thinking  you  a  fool ;  but  I  suppose  you 
don't  care  about  that.' 

'  Oh  no.  Lady  Honeybell,  not  in  the  least.' 
Lady  Honeybell  smiled  at  the  quiet  self-containment  of  the 
reply. 

*  But  you  won't  be  quite  poor,  I  suppose,  even  after  this  sacri- 
fice ?  Poverty's  an  awful  thing,  I  fancy,  for  all  that  they  say  in  the 
story-books-' 

'  I  p  nough  to  live  on,'  Gabrielle  said.     *  I  shall  have 

'wh&t  »efore  I  became  -poot  WSoetV!^  ^'iss^,    I  was 
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ilwaj-s  very  happy  tben,  Lady  Honeybell.  There  are  people  who 
do  not  (are  about  money,  and  I  am  one  of  them.  I  had  an  idea 
at  one  time  that  I  might,  do  a  great  deal  of  good  somehow,  and 
maie  many  people  happy  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  made  much  of  a 
iiKcess  of  it,  and  I  am  not  equal  to  the  responsibility.' 

'You  are  too  yoimg,'  Lady  Honeybell  said,  nodding  her  head* 
'Too  young,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it,  to  live  alone,  and  make  up 
plans  for  the  good  of  your  fellow-creatures.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  can  do ;  I  thought  it  from  the  first  time  I  Kaw  you,  and  I 
think  it  more  than  ever  now.' 

'Tes,  Lady  Honeybell,  what  is  that?' 
■     *T(m  can  make  one  man  happy.     There's  your  mission  for  you, 
-AArielle,  ^my  de^r.     I  call  you  by  your  name,  for  I  like  you. 
Iim  only  afraid  it  won't  be  the  man  that  I  would  name  if  I  had 
the  chance.     I  wish  I  Iiad  a  son,  and  that  you  would  marry  him.' 

Gabrielle  neither  denied  nor  admitted  the  truth  of  Lady 
Honeybell's  conjecture.  She  would  have  scorned  the  meanness 
that  denies  a  purpose  which  one  secretly  cherishes,  merely  because 
it  is  only  a  purpose,  and  may  never  have  a  chance  of  being 
tadised.  Lady  Honeyl>ell  promised  to  help  her  all  she  could  to 
Mme  to  some  wise  disposal  of  poor  Albert's  property.  Lady 
Honeybell  felt  her  estimate  of  Gabrielle  much  enhanced  by  what 
<he  heard.  *  Eh,  tnie  enough,  money  isn't  everything,'  she  said  to 
henell  Her  thoughts  went  back  to  a  time  long  before  she  had 
mj  idea  of  being  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Honeybell,  and  to  a  young 
nan  with  whom  she  had  some  romantic  passages,  when  nil  the  world 
ms  young,  and  he  and  she  were  the  very  youngest  of  all.  She 
would  gladly  have  married  him,  if  only  her  people  would  listen  to 
the  doctrine  that  money  is  not  everything.  An  excellent  man,  truly, 
wai  Ijord  Honeybell,  although  he  took  little  interest  In  his  wife's 
occupations  and  amusements ;  but  Lady  Honeybell  knew  now  by 
experience  that  money  is  not  all— not  nearly  all,  perhaps,  if  one 
mid  only  think  it. 

It  was  with  a  bursting  heart  that  Gabrielle  ret.umed  to  the 
home  which  she  meant  to  be  hers  no  longer.  Her  mind  was  made 
Qp;  the  die  was  cast.  Xothing  on  earth  should  induce  her  to 
live  in  that  house  and  on  the  money  of  Albert  Vanthorpe.  She 
thought  with  humiliation  of  the  sort  of  servitude  which  seemed  to 
be  morally  imposed  upon  her  by  the  possession  of  money  which 
die  had  never  coveted.  She  longed  to  feel  herself  free  again.  But 
»« *he  passed  up  the  stairs  of  the  house  which  had  been  found  for 
hpT  and  fitted  up  so  lovingly  for  her  by  tender  hands,  she  could  not 
hflp  feeling  touched  by  the  tliought  that  she  had  to  sever  herself 
from  the  memoriea,  or  at  least  from  the  monuments,  of  that  deep 
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disinterested  affection.  A  new  life  was  all  before  her ;  for  the 
third  time  in  her  short  days,  she  was  to  begin  all  over  again.  The 
thought  made  every  step  she  set  on  the  stairs  of  her  present  lioma 
seem  like  a  farewell.  She  spoke  to  no  one,  hut  went  slowly  to  tlie 
familiar  room  where  she  had  seen  Fielding  that  morning;  wbeie 
Bhe  had  spoken  with  Wilherforce  latei-  still.  As  she  reached  iti 
threshold  she  was  thinking  of  this  and  of  other  memorable  inter- 
views she  bad  had  in  the  same  room,  with  the  portrait  of  Albert 
Vanthorpe  looking  on.  'Something  sti-ange  is  always  happening 
to  me  in  this  room,'  she  thought.  '  Soon  I  shall  not  see  it  any  more. 
There  are  some  memories  of  it  that  I  shall  always  love.' 

The  dusk  was  gathering,  and  the  room  was  dim.  The  lampa 
were  not  yet  lighted;  she  could  scarcely  discern  objects  aroui^ 
As  she  approached  the  chimney-piece  she  could  see  that  the 
picture  of  Albert  Vanthorpe  was  in  its  place.  It  looked  no»  a 
mere  dark  slab  against  the  dusk.  Her  eyes  were  attracted  by  it 
and  were  fixed  upon  it ;  there  was  something  ominous  and  reproof 
ful  about  its  presence,  and  about  the  manner  in  which  it  had  Gxcd 
her  attention  the  moment  she  entered  the  room. 

'Gahrielle!'  The  word  came  in  a  low,  thrilling  tone  fma 
someivhere  between  her  and  the  picture.  She  stood  still,  but  dn 
did  not  scream.  '  Crabrielle  ! '  And  then  she  saw  a  figure  rise  from 
the  ground — it  almost  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  come  out  of  tha 
ground  before  her — and  she  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  Clarksoa 
Fielding. 

'  Oh,  how  did  you  come  here  ? '  she  asked  breathlessly. 

'  I  came  to  see  you ;  I  knew  you  would  return  soon,  I  stoU 
in  here  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  lay  on  the  hearth  untill 
heard  you  come  in.     I  wanted  to  see  you  alone,  Gabrielle.' 

'  But  ifanyone  had  come  in  and  seen  you?' she  said,  hardly  know- 
ing what  she  was  saying,  and  only  feeling  siu^  that  her  heart  nu 
heating  loudly, 

'  I  didn't  care ;  I  must  see  yoii ;  and  I  lay  on  the  hearth  in  token 
of  humiliation ;  for  I  must  have  offended  you  in  some  way  t^nlay. 
There,  you  are  tired,  or  I  have  frightened  you.  Sit  here;  no,  hero, 
on  the  sofa,  and  I  will  lie  at  your  feet.' 

Kis  manner  of  submissive  domination  overmastered  her.  She 
eat  on  the  sofa  as  he  hade  her  ;  and  he  actually  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  at  her  feet.  He  took  her  hand,  and  slie  did  not  resiit. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

'You  have  forgiven  me?'  he  said,  turning  his  head  round 
towards  her ;  '  and  you  will  tell  me  why  you  were  angry  with  me 
to-day,  (rabrielle  ? ' 

'  Because  I  humbled  myself  as  no  woman  ought  to  do,  and  t 
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seemed  ashamed  to  meet  your  brother's  eyes.     What  wrong  had  I 
done  to  your  brother  ?  what  had  I  to  be  ashamed  of  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  no,  not  you,  but  I ;  at  least,  1  felt  so  for  the  moment. 
Look  here,  Gabrielle,  listen.  He  told  me  again  and  again  how 
fond  he  was  of  you ;  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  ask  you  to  marry 
him.  You  know  how  good,  and  kind,  and  brotherly — more  than 
brotherly — he  has  been  to  me.  How  could  I  help  feeling  afraM 
to  look  him  in  the  face,  and  confess  that  I  had  come  between  him 
and  his  hopes  ?  If  I  had  ever  known,  or  ever  thought  or  suspected, 
or  anything — but  how  could  I  suspect  ?  How  could  I  think  a  woman 
like  you  could  care  about  a  ne'er-do-well  like  me  ?  Why,  I 
remember  once  saying  that  if  you  would  only  have  the  goodness 
to  trample  on  me,  I  should  be  only  too  happy.  Good  heavens !  how 
could  I  fancy  that  you  would  care  about  me  ?  I  should  never  have 
believed  it,  if  you  had  not  told  me  yourself.' 

'  I  don't  know  why  I  told  you,'  Gabrielle  said ;  *  but  I  could 
not  help  it  then,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  right  at  the  time.  Why 
should  I  allow  you  to  go  away  from  England,  if — if  that  was  all  ? ' 

*  Ay,  why  indeed,  why  indeed  ?  But  I  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing,  Gabrielle.  I  thought  you  would  very  likely  marry  my 
brother ;  and,  much  as  I  love  Wilberforce  now,  I  could  not  stay 
and  see  that.  Can  you  wonder  if  I  was  afraid  to  meet  him  ?  I 
have  taken  you  from  him ;  he  may  even  think  I  was  treacherous 
to  him,  and  deceived  him.  You  can  understand  this,  Gabrielle, 
Grabrielle  ?  '  He  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  the  mere  repeating 
of  her  name.     '  You  forgive  me,  Gabrielle  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  said.  '  I  felt  bitter  at  the  moment.  I  think  I  was 
angry  with  myself  more  than  with  you ;  but  I  understand  now 
better,  and  I  know  it  must  be  a  trying  thing  to  you  to  have  to 
meet  your  brother.  But  you  will  tell  him  all  the  truth,  just  as  it 
is ;  and  he  will  believe  you.     He  is  so  loyal  and  true  himself.' 

'  And  you  do  care  for  me,  Gabrielle  ?  '  He  sank  his  voice  into  a 
wonderful  softness  of  tone.     '  You  love  me  ? ' 

^  Oh  yes,  I  said  that  before.  Nothing  can  change  that.'  She 
felt  him  press  her  hand  to  his  lips.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence.  She  was  glad  that  the  dusk  was  deepening,  so  that  even 
her  lover  could  not  see  her  face. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  *  you  must  go.  You  must  leave  me,  for  this 
time.  We  can  see  each  other  soon  again  ;  very  soon.  I  will  write. 
Is  not  that  the  best  way  ?  But  this  is  all  so  strange  now,  every- 
thing in  the  world  seems  changed.  You  must  give  me  time  to 
collect  my  senses.     You  will  go — my  friend  ?  ' 

She  did  not  know  yet  by  what  name  to  call  him.  It  was  all 
too  new  and  sudden  for  her  to  venture  oxv  a  texvAexeT  ^^otd.,    "^w^* 
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her  tremulous  voice  gave  an  unspeakable  tenderness  to  the  ward ; 
and  he  was  satisfied. 

*  Yes ;  I  will  go,'  he  said.     *  I  will  steal  out  as  I  stole  in.    I 
should  not  like  this  first  time  to  leave  you  as  a  common  visitor 
does.     I  came  like  a  lover,  and  I  will  go  away  like  a  lover ;  and  so 
good-bye,  Gabrielle.'     He  drew  her  down  towards  him,  as  he  still 
reclined  on  the  floor  at  her  feet ;  and  she  felt  his  lips  press  hen. 
And  then  he  leaped  lightly  to  his  feet,  and  vanished,  as  it  were,  in 
the  dusk.     He  had  come  as  a  lover  in  a  sort  of  romantic  aecrecy ; 
and  he  had  gone  as  a  lover  should  go.     Gabrielle  sat  in  the  soft 
gloom  of  the  evening,  and  felt  that  if  'twere  now  to  die  'twere  now 
to  be  most  happy.     All  her  life  before  had  seemed  lonely  and  bare, 
a    mere  dull  mistake,  until  this  moment.     ^  Is  it  possible,'  she 
thought, '  that  this  can  last ;  that  happiness  like  this  moment's  is 
not  to  be  paid  for  by  some  misfortune  ? '     There  came  strangely 
across  her  mind  the  saying  of  some  saint :  ^  Truly  the  danmed  ones 
are  miserable,  for  they  cannot  love.' 

Then  she  rang  for  lights,  and  tried  to  look  and  feel  like  some 
commonplace  person  to  whom  nothing  in  particular  has  happened. 

Ceaptbr  XXVII. 

^WHSN  FALLS  THE  MODEST  GLOAMING.' 

The  two  Scottish  poetj.  Bums  and  Hogg,  have  dealt  with  the 
same  text  in  the  poem  of  each  which  sings  of  the  love  who  is  *  but 
a  lassie  yet.'  The  lover  pictured  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  in  very 
ecstasy  of  happiness,  and  in  the  highest  mood  of  human  confidence. 
Nothing  can  be  less  than  sacred  for  him  which  has  been  touched, 
or  praised,  or  looked  on  by  his  love  '  who's  but  a  lassie  yet.'  The 
stream  so  glassy,  the  modest  gloaming,  the  birds  that  sing,  the 
grass  that  grows  green  around  the  feet  of  the  loved  one,  the  very 
wind  that  kisses  her,  the  flowery  beds  on  which  she  treads — all 
come  in  for  the  poet's  love  and  praise.  How  otherwise  is  it  with 
Bums's  disappointed  hero !  This  lover  has  been  hardly  entreated 
by  his  love  '  who's  but  a  lassie  yet.'  He  only  thinks  of  letting  her 
stand  a  year  or  two  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  then  be  quite  so 
saucy ;  he  declares  that  no  one  can  woo  her ;  man  can  only  bay 
her.  He  vows  that  the  real  joy  of  man  is  a  drop  o'  the  best  o't — 
being  for  the  moment  in  the  mood  of  the  author  of  the  Vaxix  de 
Vire^  who  finds  easy  consolation  in  wine  when  the  scornful  girl  re- 
jects his  petition  for  a  kiss ;  and,  finally,  in  a  wild  burst  of  cynicism, 
worthy  of  Villon  himself,  he  goes  off  into  an  utterly  irrelevant  re- 
mark about  a  minister  who  made  love  to  a  fiddler's  wife  and  could 
not  preach  '  mg  of  her  c\\aTin^. 
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Glarkson  Fielding  was  in  the  full  mood  of  the  happy  lover. 
But  he  was  also  in  a  condition  of  much  distress  for  the  unhappy 
one  who  might,  for  all  he  knew,  be  in  such  state  as  Burns  has 
described.  The  one  sole  drawback  to  his  happiness  was  his  know- 
ledge that  the  same  event  which  filled  him  with  joy  must  have 
dashed  the  hopes  of  his  brother  to  the  ground.  He  wrote  to 
Wilberforce  at  once,  a  short  frank  letter  of  explanation,  in  which  he 
told  how  the  knowledge  of  his  great  happiness  had  come  on  him 
wholly  by  surprise,  and  how  when  Wilberforce  talked  of  asking 
Gabrielle  to'  marry  him,  *  it  never  occurred  to  my  mind  that  she 
could  possibly  care  for  me.'  *  I  was  determined  not  to  say  a  word 
about  it,'  he  wrote ;  '  I  was  going  away  for  that  reason  alone, 
because  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  your  happiness  by  allowing  you 
to  know  that  I  was  unhappy.  I  was  in  love  with  her,  Wilberforce, 
before  you  ever  saw  her,  and  I  can't  ignore  good  fortune  more  than 
bad.  What  I  thought  was  my  case  has  come  to  be  your  case,  and  if 
I  am  happy  I  still  can  feel  sorry  that  you  are  disappointed.  Is  it 
my  fault  if  we  have  both  set  our  hearts  on  the  one  woman,  and  my 
good  fortune  is  your  disappointment  ? '    Wilberforce  replied  at  once : 

'  My  dear  Glarkson,  how  could  she  help  liking  you  better  ? 
You  are  young  and  good-looking ;  and  I  only  wonder  the  thing 
never  occurred  to  me  before.  I  shall  get  over  my  disappointment, 
and  be  able  to  congratulate  you  both  very  soon,  I  hope.  Tell 
her  so  from  me,  and  wish  her  every  happiness ;  and  the  same  to 
you,  Glarkson,  from 

'  Your  affectionate  brother, 

'  Wilberforce.' 

Fielding  read  these  few  direct  and  manly  words  with  a  certain 
sense  of  relief.  *  He  could  not  have  loved  her  as  I  do ;  and  he  will 
get  over  it.  I  should  not  have  got  over  it. '  He  said  as  much  to 
Gabrielle. 

*  Oh,  no,'  she  said, '  your  brother  is  not  by  any  means  broken- 
hearted. He  didn't  even  say  he  was — when  I  saw  him.  I  think  if 
he  had  known,  he  would  have  made  an  offer  on  your  behalf  as  the 
next  best  thing.  I  have  no  scruples  of  conscience  and  no  remorse 
on  his  account.     I  shall  be  very  fond  of  him  as  a  brother-in-law.* 

*  There  is  one  thing  that  troubles  me,'  Fielding  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause ;  *  and  only  one  thing  in  the  world,  now  that  we 
have  reconciled  our  consciences  about  poor  Wilberforce.' 

*  What  is  your  trouble.  Is  it  anything  I  can  help  you  to  get 
rid  of? ' 

*  Yes  ;  it  is  all  in  your  hands.' 

*  Khf  then  it  is  done  with,'  she  said.    '  TeW  "me* 
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^  I  find  it  hard  to  come  at  it.  It^s  about  money,  and  that  sort 
of  thing ;  and  I  hate  even  to  mention  the  name  of  money  to  you 
just  now.  Well,  it's  this — I  don't  want  a  wife  with  money.  I 
want  you ;  but  not  your  money.    Come,  now,  I  have  got  that  out.' 

'  You  mean  the  money  that  is  not  mine — that  was  given  to 
me — that  is  the  money  you  speak  of?' 

'Yes,  that  is  it;  I  hate  the  idea,  Gabrielle.' 

'  I  knew  you  would  think  so ;  and  I  have  already  done  as  you 
would  have  me  to  do.  I  am  coming  to  you  fr(!e  of  encumbrance.' 
Then  she  told  him  what  she  had  resolved  on  doing,  and  that  she 
had  been  in  counsel  with  Lady  Honeybell,  and  that  the  only  question 
now  was  how  to  turn  poor  Albert  Vanthorpe's  money  to  some  good 
account  whereby  some  human  creatures  should  be  the  better  for  it. 

*  ThQ  dreams  T  used  to  have ! '  Gabrielle  said. .  *  The  wonderful 
things  I  was  to  do  for  all  manner  of  people  I  The  life  of  lonely 
beneficence  I  was  to  lead  1  And  this  is  how  it  all  ends ;  I  meet 
you  and  I  i'all  in  love — first  love,  just  like  a  school-girl  I ' 

'  You  are  not  sorry,  Gabrielle  ? ' 

*  I  never  before  was  happy.' 

Fielding  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  was  filled  with  new 
admiration  for  her  and  with  gratitude,  because  of  the  manner  in 
whicli  she  had  anticipated  his  inmost  feelings  with  regard  to  poor 
Albert's  money.     *True  and  noble  heart!'  he  thought. 

*  Some  of  your  friends  will  blame  you  greatly,  Gabrielle.' 
'  Oil,  yes  ;  I  know.     I  have  thought  of  all  that.' 

'  They  will  say  all  manner  of  hard  things  of  me.' 

'  I  suppose  so  ;  I  shall  not  believe  them.' 

For  Fielding  could  not  help  fearing  that  there  would  be  persons 
foimd  to  make  the  worst  of  his  wild  life,  in  order  to  alarm  Gab- 
rielle, and  make  her  think  perhaps  that  she  was  venturing  too  much 
in  trusting  her  happiness  to  him.  His  life  had  been  a  wild  one  in 
the  strict  sense  ;  but  not  quite  according  to  the  conventional  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  It  had  been  a  life  of  bold  and  harmless  wander- 
ing. It  could  not  fairly  be  called  an  eccentric  life  ;  at  least,  it  had 
not  strayed  far  from  the  central  principle  which  Fielding  set  up  for 
himself.  There  was  some  practical  philosophy  in  it.  At  a  very 
early  age  Fielding  had  made  up  his  mind,  according  to  the  phrase 
of  a  thoughtful  v;riter  of  our  time,  as  to  what  the  world — the 
world  of  societv — was  worth  to  him.  He  found  that  it  was  worth 
—  nothing;  and  he  acted  accordingly.  He  set  himself  absolutely 
free.  \\\\t  that  he  loved  (iabrielle  so  much  now  he  would  never 
liave  thought  of  giving  up  his  unhoused  free  condition.  But  it  is 
tlio  fault  of  W\\>  H*  '^»r  if  the  reader  has  not  seen  even  from  the 

very  first  th'  'epth  of  tres\\  awA  vvXtcvo^V:  \\o.^v5\\  '^earning 
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in  the  yottng  man  for  the  sweet  and  close  companionship  of  some 
loving  nature.  He  could  not  have  loved  Gabrielle  if  she  had  not 
been  of  his  own  turn  of  mind  with  regard  to  society,  and  the  de- 
light of  getting  on  in  the  world.  There  really  did  seem  a  great 
deal  that  was  alike  in  these  two,  this  odd  young  man  and  odd 
young  woman,  who  were  not  anxious  about  money  and  did  not  care 
what  society  said  about  anything.  As  the  homely  old  saying 
would  have  put  the  thing,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  two  houses 
with  such  a  pair. 

A  measureless  content  had  settled  upon  Fielding.  His  peculiar 
life  had  taught  him  one  thing  at  least — he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  liked  and  what  he  did  not  like,  and  not  only  what  he  liked  and 
disliked  to-day,  but  what  he  would  like  and  dislike  to-morrow.  He 
knew  that  he  should  always  love  Gabrielle,  and  that  her  companion- 
ship would  be  worth  all  the  world  to  him.  He  had  not  the  faint- 
est idea  of  his  possibly  changing  to  her  or  of  her  changing  to  him. 
He  woiild  pull  himself  together  now,  he  said,  and  do  something ; 
and  he  meant  just  what  he  said.  He  had  money  enough  to  start 
with,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  where  Gabrielle  would  like  to 
go,  and  what  sort  of  life  they  had  best  lead.  He  had  chafed  a 
little,  at  first,  at  the  thought  of  his  being  supposed  to  come  in  for 
Albert  Vanthorpe's  money ;  but  Gabrielle  had  settled  all  that,  and 
he  only  wondered  now  that  he  did  not  know  from  the  first  that  she 
would  settle  it.  He  felt  perfectly  happy  and  confident.  The 
future  looked  as  if  it  were  steeped  in  sunshine ;  but  the  present 
was  so  sunny  too  that  he  did  not  long  for  it  to  hurry  on  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  coming  and  dearer  time.  He  was  proud  of  his 
beautiful  Gabrielle,  and  of  her  wild-falcon  ways,  which  would  stoop 
to  no  other  hand  but  his.  If  ever  a  lover,  since  love  began  on 
earth,  was  loved  for  himself  alone,  he  surely  thought  he,  Clarkson 
Fielding,  was  that  happy  man. 

'  I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I  did  till  we  loved  ? ' 
The  sweet  strong  words  of  the  poet  often  came  up  to  the  mind  of 
Fielding,  and  might  have  come  up  to  the  mind  of  Grabrielle  too  if 
she  had  read  Dr.  Donne.  What  had  life  been  before  to  either  of 
them  ?  What  had  it  been  all  about  ?  What  had  there  been  to 
live  for  till  now  ?  Gtibrielle,  in  particular,  looked  back  upon  her 
past  existence  with  wonder  and  compassion.  This  feeling  of  love 
was  the  one  thing  she  had  always  wanted.  She  had  missed  it,  not 
knowing  what  it  was  she  missed.  She  was  so  happy  now  that  she 
sometimes  became  sad  for  very  happiness;  sad  through  the  fear 
that  such  a  happiness  could  not  last.  The  gods  in  the  fable  which 
Socrates  invented  for  iEsop  made  pain  and  pleasure  to  spring  from 
one  head^  so  that  man  can  hardly  touclii  l\ie  on^  m\Xio\^  ^^t£c^% 
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into  some  contact  with  the  other.  GabrieUe  was  still  rom 
enough  to  fancy  sometimes  that  she  should  like  nothing  better 
than  for  Fielding  and  herself  to  die  together.  She  thought 
Byron's  Myrrha  a  most  enviable  creature,  to  die  thus  gloriously 
with  her  lover,  and  see  no  more  of  the  pettinesses  and  paltrinesses 
of  life.  The  idea  sometimes  possessed  her  to  an  almost  morbid 
degree.  She  dreaded  any  possibility  of  some  inSuence  coming 
between  Fielding  and  her,  and  parting  them.  She  shrank  from 
the  thought  that  one  day  she  must  grow  old,  and  lose  whatever 
charm  of  face  and  form  she  had,  and  not  be  lovely  in  his  eyes, 
however  she  might  be  dear  to  his  heart.  Strange  to  say,  love 
began  to  inspire  Gabrielle,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  with  some- 
thing like  self-consciouanesa  and  vanity.  Truly  it  was  a  very 
harmless  vanity ;  the  immemorial  fond  desire  of  the  girl  to  look 
beautiful  in  her  lover's  eyes.  But  it  made  a  difference  to  Gabri- 
eUe. She  found  herself  studying  her  face  in  the  glass,  and  con- 
sidering her  features,  and  the  arrangement  of  her  hair,  and 
wondering  whether  she  looked  better  in  this  dress  or  the  other, 
in  this  colour  or  in  that;  and  sometimes  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  she  really  had  any  good  looks  at  all ;  and  then  reassuring 
herself  with  the  conviction  that  Fielding  loved  her  whether  or  not; 
and  then  again  yielding  to  a  growing  belief  that  she  must,  on 
the  whole,  be  rather  good-looking  than  otherwise.  All  this  time 
Fielding  never  once  paid  her  a  direct  compliment.  His  love  and 
his  ways  were  compliment  enough.  He  thought  her  beautiful, 
and  he  knew  that  she  knew  what  he  thought. 

They  met  still,  as  he  had  put  it,  after  the  fashion  of  lovers. 
Every  evening,  as  the  dusk  was  coming  on.  Fielding  was  with  her. 
Every  evening,  before  the  lamps  were  lighted,  he  went  away.  It 
was  not  fitting  j  ust  yet  that  he  should  be  much  with  her,  or  put  on 
the  ways  of  an  accepted  lover.  So  he  still  came  to  see  her,  as  the 
young  Spartan  lovers  came  to  visit  their  brides,  in  something  like 
stealth  and  secrecy.  They  were  very  sweet,  these  soft  evening 
hours,  when  the  late  summer's  sunset  slanted  for  a  while  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees  around  Gabrielle's  little  demesne,  and  the 
sound  of  London  life  was  unheard  in  that  darkling  room,  and  the 
two  were  almost  as  much  isolated  from  ordinary  life  at  the  time 
as  Chateaubriand's  foresHovers.  The  latest  carriages  had  not 
yet^  left  the  Park.  The  loungers  were  still  there,  many  groups, 
many  solitary  figures;  some  loimging  there  because  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  for  life  came  easily  to  them ;  others  because 
they  had  scarcely  any  other  place  to  go  to,  life  being  hard  upon 
them.  Fashion  and  wealth  and  idlesse  were  busy  in  their  con- 
genial ways  ;  people  were  dressing  and  dining  and  driving,  huny- 
_  jug  to  Lords  and  Commons,  and  club  and  opera,  and  theatre  and 
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music-hall  and  pothouse.  And  our  two  lovers  sat  in  a  darkening 
room  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  Parks  which  are  centres  of  life  and 
&shion,  and  were  isolated  and  happy  and  self-sufficing  as  Hermann 
and  Dorothea  might  have  been,  or  the  lone  pair  in  the  story,  whose 
fate  it  was  to  discover  Madeira. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  this  was  all  so  sweet,  romantic,  and 
delightful  that  Gabrielle  seemed  to  shrink  &am  the  remonstrances 
snd  expostulations  which  were  sure  to  pour  in  on  her  when  their 
mtended  marriage  should  come  to  be  made  known  to  the  class  of 
inconvenient  creatures  whom  lovers  have  to  describe  as  their 
friends.  It  was  not  that  Gabrielle  eared  in  the  least  for  what 
anybody  might  say,  or  that  her  resolve  could  in  any  way  be 
affected  by  it ;  but  she  shrank  from  the  profanation  of  wise  people's 
lorldly  advices  and  grating  expostulations,  and  from  tbe  very 
thought  of  having  to  stand  up  for  ber  chosen  lover  against  the 
accusations  of  sagacious  elders.  She  knew  that  she  would  herself 
be  accused  of  a  want  of  consistency,  of  fickleness,  and  of  levity,  in 
consenting  to  marry  so  soon  after  she  had  declared  to  more  than 
one  that  she  would  never  marry  again.  In  her  own  mind  her  vindica- 
tion was  clear.  'I  never  did  mean  to  marry  again,"  she  had  said  to 
hereelf,  and  to  Fielding  too  sometimes.  '  I  only  cared  for  one  man 
ia  all  the  world,  and  I  didn't  think  ho  cared  about  me.  Now  I 
bow  that  he  does,  and  what  is  there  inconsistent  in  that  ? '  Yet 
ste  dreaded  the  inevitable  expostulations  all  the  same,  and  for 
the  Bame  reason,  because  they  seemed  to  profane  the  love  which 
tliey  could  not  avail  to  change. 

These  evenings  were  not  many.  They  were  only  a  few  delight- 
ful hours  of  quiet  happiness  and  undisturbed  love  before  the 
feceasary  announcement,  to  Gabrielle's  friends,  of  the  step  she  was 
*bout  to  take.  For  a  while  only  Wilberforce  knew  anything  of 
the  truth  ;  and  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  a  secret  from  the  world 
they  knew  that  it  would  be  safe  with  him.  So  they  enjoyed  in 
peace  their '  modest  gloaming,'  like  the  lovers  in  the  Ettrick  Sbep- 
hwd's  sweet  poem ;  and  if  tiabrielle  was  sometimes  tremulous  and 
'oxioiis,  it  was  only  because  the  happiness  was  all  too  new  to  her, 
*ni  Beemed  too  exquisite  to  last  very  long.  One  evening  she 
wked  him  abruptly : 

'  Should  you  like  us  to  die  together — now  ? ' 

'  Not  I,'  Fielding  answered  with  unmistakable  earnestness. . 
'Iiboald  much  rather  we  lived  together.' 

'But  if  one  of  us  bad  to  die — would  you  not  be  willing  to  die 
»itli  me  ? ' 

'I  should  be  willing  to  die  for  you,  if  that  could  serve  you, 
Qabtielle ;  how  coiild  I  not  be  witling  to  die  with  you  ?  what 
Btttire  could  I  have  for  living  without  you  ?  ' 
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^I  grow  afraid  sometimes,*  she  said,  'that  this  cannot  last; 
and  then  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  delightful  thing  if  we  were  to 
die  at  once,  you  and  I,  and  so  make  the  past  secure.' 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  saw  that  they  were  filled  with 
tears.     She  tried  to  avoid  his  look. 

'  I  always  thought  that  love  made  people  brave  and  strong,' 
she  said,  trying  to  smile  through  her  tears ;  '  it  seems  to  be  making 
me  a  very  weak  and  cowardly  creature.  I  was  never  afraid  of  any- 
thing before,  and  now  I  am  always  in  a  kind  of  tenor ;  and  I 
become  filled  with  fancies  and  omens,  and  I  think  I  see  shadows  of 
coming  disappointment  in  everything.  And  I  never  was  vain 
before,  or  cared  whether  anyone  thought  me  good-looking  or  not ; 
and  now  I  find  my  mind  taken  up  with  ideas  about  whether  I  look 
as  well  to-day  as  I  did  yesterday,  and  all  such  nonsense.  I  used 
to  be  courageous,  and  not  a  coward.  I  used  to  feel  sure  that  every- 
thing  would  turn  out  for  the  best ;  and  now  I  keep  thinking  tluit 
something  must  happen  to  come  between  us.  Shall  I  never  he 
brave  again  ? ' 

'  You  will  be  brave  again,'  he  said, '  the  very  moment  that  any 
occasion  comes  to  call  on  you  for  courage.' 

'  We  will  go  away  from  England  for  a  while — don't  you  think  ? ' 
she  said  hesitatingly. 

He  gently  assured  her  that  they  should  go  to  any  part  of  the 
world  she  chose  to  name,  and  stay  there  as  long  as  she  wished. 

'  I  feel,'  she  said, '  as  if  I  should  like  some  soft  place  with  sweet 
warm  air  and  a  sky  without  winds  ;  and  a  life  not  so  eager  as  our 
English  life  ;  and  where  there  were  not  many  people  that  we  knew. 
I  should  like  to  go  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  mountains — 
don't  you  understand  ? — I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  in  any 
other  words.     Somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  blue  mountains.' 

He  imderstood  what  she  meant.  He  too  began  to  long  to  be 
away  anywhere  with  her,  they  two  alone.  When  he  left  her  that 
evening  he  wandered  for  long  hours,  following  the  river's  course, 
aimlessly,  full  of  his  happiness  and  his  love.  He  often  thus 
rambled  away  when  he  had  left  her  one  evening  and  was  not  to 
see  her  until  the  next.  The  spirit  of  unrest  seemed  to  master  him 
when  she  was  not  near. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 

WHAT       PEOPLE     SAID. 

Major  Levbn  and  his  wife  had  finislied  breakfast  one  morning 
and  were  alone  when  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  came  to  see  them.  She 
did  not  often  visit  them  at  such  an  hour ;  indeed,  she  had  not 
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for  some  days  visited  them  at  all.  Mrs.  Leven  bad  of  late  begun 
to  find  that  somehow  or  other  the  old  relationships  were .  not  re- 
newing themselves.  She  welcomed  Gabrielle's  visit  now  as  a  good 
omen. 

'  I  do  hope,  dearest  Gabrielle,'  she  said  eflfusively,  *  that  you 
have  come  to  tell  us  you  have  changed  your  mind,  and  that  you 
will  go  with  us.' 

The  Levens  were  going  to  the  Pyrenees  almost  immediately. 
Major  Leven  was  anxious  to  get  away  anywhere  out  of  town  until 
Paulina  should  cease  to  be  a  heroine. 

*  Do  come  with  us,  Grabrielle,'  he  said  cheerily  ;  '  the  trip  would 
do  you  ever  so  much  good.  Don't  be  afraid  of  our  accusing  you  of 
fickleness,  because  you  have  changed  your  mind.' 

*  I  wish  we  could  prevail  upon  you  to  change  it  as  to  another 
matter  too,  my  Gabrielle,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  significantly.  *  I  saw 
poor  Sir  Wilberforce  yesterday ;  he  looks  quite  depressed.' 

*  I  haven't  changed  my  mind  about  the  Pyrenees ;  I  can't  go,' 
Grabrielle  said.  '  But  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  something 
else — no,  not  about  Sir  Wilberforce.' 

At  that  moment  a  card  was  brought  to  Major  Leven,  who 
looked  up  with  some  surprise  after  reading  the  name  and  some 
words  written  on  it. 

'  Remember  the  Scottish  proverb,  Grabrielle,'  he  said, '  if  it  is 
not  Bran  it  is  Bran's  brother.  Here  is  Bran's  brother — I  mean 
Sir  Wilberforce's  brother — wants  to  speak  with  me  about  some- 
thing very  particular.  Don't  go  until  I  come  back,  Gabrielle,  my 
dear  ;  I  dare  say  he  will  not  remain  very  long.' 

Major  Leven  hastened  away  to  see  Bran's  brother. 

'  I  wonder  what  he  can  want  with  George,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  ; 
*  I  don't  like  that  young  man ;  and  I  don't  think  he  much  likes  us.' 

*  I  can  tell  you  what  he  has  to  say  to  Major  Leven,'  Gabrielle 
said  quietly.  '  It  is  just  what  I  have  come  to  say  to  you,  Mrs. 
Leven.'  She  answered  a  deprecatory  gesture  at  the  use  of  the  cold 
words  '  Mrs.  Leven '  by  saying  quickly  :  *  Better  hear  my  story  first, 
and  then  tell  me  what  to  call  you.  Mr.  Fielding  and  I  have  the 
same  story  to  tell ;  and  we  came  at  the  same  time  to  tell  it.' 

Mrs.  Leven  knew  it  all  now.  She  turned  pale,  and  her  lips 
trembled. 

*  Mr.  P^ielding  and  I  have  found  out,'  Gabrielle  went  on,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  composed  and  mistress  of  herself  now  that  the 
worst  was  over,  *  that  we  are  very  much  attached  to  each  other ; 
and  we  are  going  to  be  married.  I  came  to  tell  you  that,  Mrs. 
Leven.  I  know  you  won't  like  it ;  but  I  know  too  that  I^xcwAsyco^ 
right.     I  love  him  very  much,  and  I  think  1  caxiTnakb\mxi\i'K^Y5« 

roL*  xxxjx.  no,  clv,  1L 
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^  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  utter  such  words— -never  t' 

*  Nor  I,'  said  Gabrielle. 

'  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean^  Gabrielle.' 
^  I  only  mean  that  this  is  almost  as  much  of  a  surprise  to 

as  it  can  be  to  you  ;  at  least,  it  was.' 

^  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  really  plunged  into 
this  insane  engagement  on  the  whim  of  a  moment,  and  withoot 
knowing  your  own  mind  ? ' 

^  Oh,  no.'  Ga,brielle  felt  her  colour  rising,  and  herconiBge  too. 
^  I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  known  my  own  mind 
this  long  time ;  I  didn't  know  his  mind.    That  was  the  surprise.' 

*  Is  this  womanly,  Gabrielle  ?  ' 
'  I  think  so,'  said  Gabrielle. 

Mrs.  Leven  remained  silent  for  a  moment.  She  could  hardly 
find  suitable  words.  She  could  have  found  strong  words  enough; 
but  there  was  something  in  Gabrielle's  quiet  self-sustained  manner 
that  told  her  they  would  be  out  of  place  now.  The  rebelli<m 
against  old  authority  was  evidently  complete. 

*  Gabrielle,'  Mrs.  Leven  began  at  last,  *  your  mother  was  my 
dearest  friend ' 

^Yes,'  Gabrielle  said  very  gently;  *I  am  glad  you  remem- 
ber  that.' 

*  I  used  to  lament  for  her — now  how  can  I  lament  for  her  any 
more  ?  What  could  she  have  said  if  she  had  lived  to  see  this  day  ? 
WTiat  would  she  have  felt  ?  ' 

^  She  would  have  felt  happy  in  her  daughter's  happiness,  I  am 
sure.  She  would  have  loved  the  man  I  love,  for  my  sake ;  and 
when  she  knew  him,  for  his  own.' 

*  You  profane  your  mother's  name,  Gtibrielle,  when  you  use  it 
in  such  a  way.  Why,  do  you  know  what  manner  of  man  this  is— 
this  man  that  you  have  allowed  to  make  love  to  you  ?  or  did  you 
make  love  to  bim  perhaps  ?  Which  was  it  ? ' 

*  I  think  it  was  one  and  the  other,'  Gabrielle  answered  v«y 
composedly.  Mrs.  Leven  seemed  to  her  now  so  utterly  in  the 
wron^:,  imsympathetic,  and  unkind,  that  she  really  felt  no  lonjfer 
anything  but  an  almost  contemptuous  compassion  for  her.  *  I  am 
sjidly  afraid  I  did  some  of  the  love-making ' 

'  And  you  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no.' 

*  Have  you  heard  what  people  say  about  the  sort  of  life  he  has 
led  ?  Do  vou  know  that  he  broke  his  father's  heart  ? ' 

*  I  know  he  did  not ;  I  know  that  his  father  was  in  the  wrong? 
and  not  he — ' 

*  He  R"  "  Tippose,  and  ^ow  AaeUes^  \\.^  * 
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'  Oh,  no.  Sir  Wilberforce  often  told  me  so ;  Kg  never  did.' 
'  But  you  must  have  heard  what  people  say  of  Viim  ? ' 
'I   don't  know — I  may  have  heard  some  of  it.     I  don't  care 
what  anyone  in  the  world  eaya  of  him.' 

'  A  man  of  whom  you  know  nothing  but  that  he  has  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  a  vagabond  and  an  outlaw,  or  something  very  like  it  I  Why, 
you  don't  even  know,  Gabrielle,  whether  he  is  the  person  he  claims 
to  be  or  not.  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  Sir  Wilberforce 
Fielding's  brother?  Sir  Wilberforce  says  he  would  never  have 
known  him  again.  There  is  not  the  least  resemblance  between 
Lbem.  You  foolish  girl,  take  care  what  you  are  doing.  I  dont 
believe  he  is  Sir  Wilberforce's  brother  at  all — oh,  George.' 

For  Major  Leven  now  came  back  into  the  room,  looking  very 
pavp  and  gloomy.  He  glanced  at  Gabrielle,  and  then  at  his  wife, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*I  confeas  I  don't  like  this  business,  Gabrielle,'  he  said.  'I 
suppose  you  have  been  telling  Constance  ?  It  is  all  too  sudden  ;  I 
don't  believe  you  know  your  own  mind.  You  go  on  like  a  romantic 
gid ;  you  think  this  yoimg  man  is  a  hero  of  romance,  and  at  war 
with  society,  and  all  that.  You  will  very  soon  find  such  dreams 
wont  do  for  the  real  world.' 

'He  has  Ijeen  telling  you,  I  suppose,'  Mrs.  Leven  said — 'that 
joimg  man  ?  He  must  have  some  courage,  I  think.' 

'Oh,  the  young  man  said  what  be  had  to  say  very  well.'Major 
Leven  explained,  'as  far  as  that  goes.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
•gainrt  Mr.  Fielding  personally.  He  is  a  very  modest  and  gentle- 
Mnlike  young  man.  I  don't  blame  him  for  falling  in  love  with 
our  Gabrielle ;  I  dare  say  he  couldn't  help  himself.  But  I  don't 
W  all  like  the  idea  of  Gabrielle  marrying  him.  She  hasn't  known 
Iiiui  long ;  she  doesn't  know  anything  about  him.  He  seems  to 
bavp  led  a  iiueer  wild  sort  of  life,  though  I  dare  say  there  is  a 
dniced  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  stories  they  tell  about  him. 
"C  «(M  a  trooper  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  India ;  but  only,  be  says, 
lttan*e.  he  wanted  to  see  what  tliat  sort  of  thing  was  like.  And  he 
*13  for  a  while  witli  the  Cuban  insurgents.  I  dare  say  he  has  been 
*  gallant  yoimg  fellow  enough ;  hut  that  isn't  the  sort  of  man  we 
■But  for  a  husband  for  Gabrielle.' 

'  He  IB  just  the  sort  of  man  I  want,  Major  Leven,'  Gabrielle 
oi'l  good-humouredly.  '  I  wish  you  liked  him  too ;  I  wish  I  could 
pWBiuide  you  to  appreciate  him.' 

'Well,  well,  my  dear,  of  course  it's  very  natural  you  should 
tWnk  (0,  and  all  that ;  and  I  dare  say  he  is  the  sort  of  man  to 
>ttnct  a  yoimg  woman ;  but  I  think  too  much  of  you,  Gabrielle, 
.^isily.     I  thought  you  would  have  liked  i 
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one  quite  different.     I  am  afraid  yoQ  are  doing  a — well,  s  \frf 
Quixotic  thing — ' 

'  A  mad  thing,'  Mrs,  Leven  interposed, 

Gabrielle  rose  togo.  She  thought  she  had  done  her  part  in 
making  the  announcement,  and  she  did  not  care  for  any  more  nf 
the  argument.  She  was  sorry  to  part  from  her  old  frienda  on  un- 
friendly terms ;  but  she  had  to  choose,  and  she  had  chosen. 

Major  Leven  took  her  hand  kindly,  and  held  it  in  his.  'Ii 
there  no  use  in  trying  to  argue  with  yon,  Gabrielle  ?  Is  yuur 
mind  then  really  made  up  ?  Can  your  friends  do  nothing  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  Major  Leven,  except  to  give  me  useless  pain,  perliaps, 
by  saying  what  I  ought  not  to  hear,' 

'The  truth  is  often  painful  to  hear,  Gabrielle,'  Mrs.  Leven 
said, '  when  people  are  bent  on  taking  the  wrong  course  j  but  it 
has  to  be  spoken  for  all  that.' 

'  Well,  well,'  Major  Leven  intervened,  '  if  Gabrielle  is  deter- 
mined, I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  use  in  our  saying  hard  tJiiiift< 
to  her,  Constance.  But  I  can't  approve  of  this,  Gabrielle.  I  wish 
you  may  be  happy,  my  dear,  very  sincerely ;  but  I  am  afiraid  yoa 
are  not  going  the  right  way  to  secure  your  happiness.' 

Nothing  more  was  said  ;  and  so  they  parted.     It  was  a  relief 
to  Gabrielle  that  the  ungracious  task  was  done.     She  knew  that 
Mrs.  Leven  and  she  were  now  separated  for  ever  so  far  as  friendsiip     I 
went ;  and  she  was  not  sorry. 

'  That  man  will  live  in  my  Albert's  house,'  Mr^.  Leven  cried    1 
out  in  a  burst  of  bitter  emotion,  when  Gabrielle  had  gone. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  said  her  husband,     '  Vou  will  find  they  hav« 
some  Quixotic  project  in  their  minds  ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  Constance- 
Great  was  the  astonishment  created  in  certain  small  circles  ^J 
the  news  that  Gabrielle   Vanthorpe  was   to  msrry  the   yonog^ 
brother  of  Sir  Wilherforce  Fielding^ — the  vagabond  ne'erHJo-we*^ 
son  of  the  rich  old  philanthropist  Sir  Jacob  Fielding.     The  sudde** 
reappearance  of  the  young  man  himself  had  excited  a  gocxl  deal  ^ 
curiosity  and  talk ;  and  now  this  marriage-story  came  to  revive  ^ 
drooping   sensation.     The  most  extravagant  rumours  were  afloa*- 
concerning  the  early  life  and  adventures  of  Clarkson  Fielding" 
Some  people  believed  that  he  had  lived  among  the  Indians  i* 
America,  somewhere  out  West  as  they  put  it.     Another  legend  waff 
that  he  bad  acted  as  fencing-master  to  the  princes  of  some  vaguely 
named  Hindostanee  dynasty.     Others,  again,  said  that  he  had  been 
a  sailor,  and  had  riifen  to  ha  mate  of  a  ship.     Some  were  assured 
that  he  had  made  a  fortune  in  Nevada ;  while  some  were  equally 
confident  that  he  had  not  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  that  he  waa 
marrying  the  handsome  young  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  for  her  money. 
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Then  there  came,  to  complicate  things  still  more,  the  distinct 
af^rtion  that  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  wasgivingaway  all  the  money  she 
hod,  as  a  preliminary  to  getting  married  again.  Whereupon  certain 
larfieH  who  had  known  her  a  little,  and  not  liked  her  very  much,  nor 
thought  her  nearly  so  good-looking  as  some  people  did,  observed 
that  they  had  always  felt  sure  there  wa^  a  touch  of  madness  in  that ' 
poor  Jlrs.  Vanthorpe. 

Sir  Wilberforce  went  to  work  loyally,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
to  set  absurd  rumour  right.  'It's  a  very  sensible  marriage,  just 
ihe  right  sort  of  marriage,'  he  repeated  everywhere.  '  Gad,  I 
wish  she  would  have  married  me— at  least,  I  don't,  you  know, 
because  of  poor  Clarkson ;  he's  more  the  right  sort  of  husband  for 
lier  liy  far,  he's  young  and  good-looking.  But  only  for  that,  I 
mean,  I  wish  she  could  have  married  me.  Poor  ?  Oh,  no,  my 
bruUier  Clarkson  has  a  lot  of  money  standing  to  hia  account ;  a  lot 
of  money  for  one  who  needn't  keep  up  any  appearance  more  than 
h*  likes,  you  know ;  and  he's  a  very  clever  fellow,  able  to  do  any- 
itiDg  now  when  be  settles  dowu,  I  want  bim  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment,  as  I  have  no  taste  that  way ;  poor  father  would  have  liked 
me  of  us  to  be  in  the  House.  ClarkEon's  all  right  enough.  No, 
I  don't  think  it  a  bit  foolish  of  her  not  to  keep  the  property  she 
W.  A  little  romantic  ?  Yes,  yea ;  but  young  people  ought  to  be 
twasntic,  don't  you  think  so  ?  No,  no  ?  Why  not  ?  You  see, 
Clirkaon's  an  odd,  independent  sort  of  fellow — always  was;  he 
wouldn't  like  the  idea  of  coming  in  for  another  fellow's  money, 
don't  you  know.' 

'Are  they  to  be  married  in  London?'  some  curious  person 
'ould  enquire  in  a  tone  half-suggesting  that  this  absurd  and 
Mcentric  pair  would  perhaps  feel  it  a  duty  to  their  respectable 
wlitionn  to  lake  themselves  off  somewhere  out  of  civilisation,  in 
Mder  that  their  marriage  ceremony  might  be  accomplished  in 
Woming  obscurity. 

'In  London?  Yes,  yea;  from  Lady  Honeybell's.  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe is  staying  at  I^ady  Honeybell's  until  the  marriage.  Do 
pw  know  Lady  Honeybell  ?  No  ?  The  kindest  woman ;  yes,  ye?.' 
So  people  were  only  puzzled  more  and  more.  The  marriage 
•»s  evidently  approved  of  not  only  by  kSir  Wilberforce  Fielding, 
*bo  was  universally  accounted  a  pattern  of  respectability,  but  even 
V  Lady  Honeybell,  who  was  the  wife  of  an  earl.  Some  few 
pniotu  were  delighted  to  hear  of  the  marriage.  One  of  these  was 
Miss  Elvin.  She  could  not  conceal  her  gratification  that  Mrs. 
'anthorpe  had  had  to  put  up  with  the  good-for-nothing  younger 
•on  afler  all.  She  utterly  declined  to  believe  that  Gabrielle  had 
Iwn  proposed  to  by  .Sir  Wilberforce,  before  Clarkson  came  with 
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his  offer.     On  the  contraiy,  she  gave  with  much  vivacity  her 
account  of  the  affair;    how  Clarkson  made  love  to  the  young 
widow,   how   Gtkbrielle,  being    determined  to  marry  some  one, 
because  she  had  missed  her  game  with  young  Mr.  Taxal,  aooeptei 
Clarkson  promptly,  and  was  terribly  let  in  when  the  elder  brother, 
with  the  title  and  the  property,  came  and  made  his  offer  the  veiy 
next  day.     Miss  Elvin  was  fast  acquiring  quite  a  reputation  as  t 
wit.     She  felt  herself  growing  in  power  vdth  each  new  repetition 
of  her  story  about  poor  Mrs.  Vanthorpe's  disappointment*    The 
curious  thing  about  it  was  that  it  gave  her  a  genuine  pleasure  even 
to  tell  those  parts  of  the  story  that  she  knew  not  to  be  true.    One 
of  her  strongest  reasons  for  hating  Gabrielle  was  because  she 
fancied  that,  only  for  Grabrielle  and  her  spells,  Walter  Taxal  would 
certainly  have  converted  her,  Gertrude  Elvin,  into  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Taxal.     She  knew  perfectly  well  that  Walter  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Gabrielle,  and  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  hated 
Gabrielle  for  it.     Yet  it  not  merely  gratified  her  malice,  but  it 
positively  soothed  her  self-<K)nceit,  to  go  about  telling  people  that 
Mrs.  Vanthorpe  had  tried  her  best  to  get  yoimg  Mr.  Taxal,  Lord 
Taxal's  son,  and  had  failed.     She  liked  to  hear  the  thing  said,  even 
by  herself.   The  French  lady  who  said  it  pleased  her  to  hear  the  sound 
of  a  compliment,  even  though  she  knew  it  not  to  be  true,  and  even 
though  it  was  only  said  by  herself  to  herself,  would  find,  if  she 
studied  the  meannesses  of  others  as  fairly  as  she  did  her  own,  that 
malice  can  be  fed  on  food  as  unsubstantial  as  vanity  itself.     Miss 
Elvin  was  becoming  a  decided  success  in  the  musical  world.     Her 
concerts  were  always  attended   by  a  fashionable   crowd.     Places 
had  to  be  taken  for  them  long  in  advance.     She  drove  in  her 
brougham — hired,  to  be  sure,  but  hired  for  the  season,  and  there- 
fore in  a  manner  her  own.     Her  brother  dressed  very  handsomely, 
and  devoted  himself  to  acting  as  her  escort  and  her  man  of  business. 
She  was  really  attached  to  him,  and  even  looked  up  to  him,  though 
he  could  do  nothing  in  particular.     She  liked  to  see  him  well 
dressed,  and  to   know  that  her  money  made  him  a  gentleman. 
Everything  was   smiling   on   her.      Yet  she   could   not   forgive 
Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  for  not  having  appreciated  her  singing,  for 
having  nevertheless   patronised  her,  and  for  having  brought  her 
to  meet  people  like  the  Charltons.    Miss  Elvin  had  to  the  full  that 
peculiar  form  of  the  artistic  temperament  which  Heine  illustrates 
humorously,  when  he  speaks  of  marrying  some  lovely  being  and 
getting  divorced   from  her  if  she  does  not   praise  his  verses  as 
highly  as  he  thinks  they  deserve. 

Meanwhile  the  lovers  Went  on  loving,  and  wholly  indifferent  to 
what  their  friends  and  enemies  were  saying.    Gabrielle  Vanthorpe 
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bad  taken  up  her  abode,  for  the  time,  with  Lady  Honeybell,  and 
Fielding  stayed  for  the  most  part  in  an  hotel  not  far  away.  They 
bad,  for  the  present,  to  do  without  the  exquisite  hours  of  gloaming ; 
for  they  saw  each  other  only  in  the  usual  prosaic  way  proper  to 
well-ordered  conventionality.  Mrs.  Bramble  and  her  husband 
took  care  of  Gabrielle's  little  house  for  the  present,  and  Fielding 
came  there  sometimes  at  the  same  hour  of  gloaming,  and  got  Mra. 
Bramble's  leave  to  ait  alone  in  the  room  where  Gabrielle  and  he  had 
eat  before.  A  very  harmless  amusement,  Mrs.  Bramble  thought, 
and  she  fancied  he  must  find  it  dull,  and  she  once  asked  him 
wouldn't  he  like  to  have  the  lamps  lighted.  But  he  thanked  her 
and  said  no,  he  preferred  to  sit  in  the  room  as  it  was ;  and  when  it 
grew  almost  quite  dark  he  always  got  up  and  went  away.  Mra. 
Bramble  thought  him  rather  an  eccentric  young  man,  but  she  liked 
his  biendly,  frank  ways,  and  bis  genial  smile ;  and  she  sometimes 
■ill,  'Well,  one  can't  blame  poor  Miss  Gabrielle,'  as  she  atiU 
'  inally  called  her,  'after  aU.' 


Chapter   XXIX. 

P4CL1SA  LATJSCHKS  HEK  FIBE-SHtP, 

Tesus  was  one  person  on  whose  ears  the  news  of  Gabrielle's 
broaching  marriage  came  with  a  startling  effect.  Paulina  Van- 
Uiorpe  had  become  a  sort  of  heroine,  with  a  certain  class  of  per- 
Wu  who  are  always  looking  out  for  the  victim  of  a  grievance. 
She  had  actually  taken  a  hall,  and  held  meetings  to  discourse  of 
1*1  wrongs.  She  had  mixed  up  somehow  the  cause  of  woman's 
rigbts,  and  the  wickedness  of  compulsory  vaccination,  with  her 
own  personal  wrongs;  and,  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  persons, 
podiiced  a  sort  of  confusion  as  to  whether  the  Mrs.  Vanthorpe 
«lio  addressed  public  meetings  was  the  heroine  of  an  agitation 
sgiinst  private  madhouses,  or  a  feminine  copy  of  the  Tichbome 
Cliimant,  or  a  champion  of  the  right  of  women  to  enter  the 
"ledical  profession,  or  an  American  lady  inspired  to  denounce  the 
svilg  of  the  marriage  system.  For  a  time  things  went  rather 
nrimmingly  with  her.  She  managed  to  attract  audiences ;  she 
fleiivered  orations  in  a  strong  shrill  voice,  with  much  energy  of 
"Ifamatic  acUon,  and  on  any  subject  that  happened  to  occur  to  her 
Blind  at  the  moment.  She  got  invitations  to  attend  other  meetings; 
■Jib  appeared  as  the  supporter  of  the  crotchet  of  anyone  who  chose 
to  invite  ber.  She  was  quite  a  distinguished  person ;  and  in 
oiore  than  one  instance,  the  prospective  candidate  for  a  metro- 
politan borough  had  been  asked,  by  a  deputation  of  voters,  to 
^wnr  them  with  his  opinions  on  the  question  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe 
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and  lier  wrongs,  before  they  could  see  their  way  to  support  hig 
claims  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.     Paulina  therefore  was  busy,  a&d, 
for  the  time,  happy.     She  was  really  under  the  impression  that  she 
was  becoming  a  remarkable  public  character,  and  her  vanity  was 
fed  on  the  absurd  applauses  she  received.     She  f^lt  satisfied,  too, 
that  she  was  greatly  tormenting  the  Levens  ;  and  that  was  a  joy 
to  her.     But  in  the  midst  of  her  business,  and  her  public  triumph, 
she   suddenly  learned   that   Gabrielle   Vanthorpe   was  to   many 
Clarkson  Fielding.     The  strongest  passion  of  her  nature  was  that 
of  hate.     Sevenge  was  sweeter  to  her  than  the  wearing  of  fine 
clothes,   or   the   gratification    of  vanity.     The  Eastern  princess 
who  said  that  there  was  only  one  sound  she  enjoyed  more  than 
hymns  of  praise,  namely,  the  groans  of  tortured  enemies,  would 
have  found  a  sister  and  a  sympathetic  spirit  in  Paulina.     Paulina 
would  have  made  an  excellent  Oriental  princess,  if  her  destinies 
had  been  cast  a  little  differently.     It  was  only  her  accidental  mis- 
fortune that  her  early  years  were  passed  in  a  Seven  Dials'  public- 
house,  and  not  in  the  royal  Palace  of  Delhi. 

When  she  heard  the  news,  she  first  gave  free  vent  to  one  of  her 

paroxysms  of  rage,  stamped,  wallowed,  broke  a  few  glasses  and 

othor   fragile   things;  and  then,  recovering,   prepared  for  more 

practical  action.     She  hated  Clarkson  Fielding.     She  felt  sure  she 

could  have  t^tablishovl  henielf  safely  among  the  Levens  and  Van* 

thoi'ivs  only  tor  him.     She  had  an  old  spite,  too,  against  him.     The 

bit  tor  injury  of  the  dospisovi  form,  which  drove  goddesses  to  deeds 

of  unworthy  vong^\ii*oo,raukleti  in  the  very  human  heart  of  Paulina 

VauthoriH\     As  nearly  a>  si;oli  a  woman  could  go  to  falling  in  love 

^ho  ha^l  ouiv  gv^ao  to  tailing  iu  love  with  Clarkson  Fielding;  and 

>ho  had  Kvn  n  jv:li\i,  av*d  oven  rebuked  by  him,  in  a  way  as  sur- 

\\\>Mng  as  i:  was  luiraiMatir.g  to  her.     Ail  her  old  anger  returned 

\^hon  Nho  tho:'<h:  of  his  ir.arrviv.i:  uairlelle.     She  filled  her  mind 

^\*V,    th«"  v\va\io::.^r*  tha:   ho  ha  A  >:*x\i  between  her  and  every 

oV*%vJ  w  V.u'h.  >h.o  h.A,i  ivi:-::^  v.lar'v  a:  he^r:,  and  she  determined  that 

V,  x^^^i;*.o.  go  V.;»:\;  x^  ;:h,  hor  : :::  sho  v^^v^A  V^e  even  with  him  for  once. 

S^'o  \;;x*ki\5  h,o;    Ixair*  tVr   Sv^v.;*  i^fvic*;,  ar.i  a:  last  she  hit    upon 

41  V,;;*.  ;\loi   w'.ik'V,  tVr  A':\>:;rKi  av..;:..-::y  m-:uli  have  done  credit  to 

^V  v.v,r,"iOvta*  S.-a;v.v.,  or  to  ov.;-  c:  ".hi  Kaphas  Is  or  Ambroses  or 

^V,N4  ji^tVxJ  a,;xov,:,;:vrs  >*>..*  r/,.s,^.f  :h:*  AvViiii-^AHoe  of  Gil  Bias. 

h  ^a>  t:\^:*.\  >\v.v.,*  xk,.r,^s  ^t*  v-.A*rc-.tV.:V  own  tha:  the  ingenious 
>fW,^'>.vA  .\iu?;^^  '.>*.>  ;vA.  Vh;'  .*j;>sr.r.:rs  >*:>:cr:z\i  :o  have  resolved 
»V^  \^A^.viv*i^*  *ho,;Ui  :vAV.  o,-  a  v.:v..}  :l.ir^.  :r  speak  a  friendly 
^n^  i^<  tJwt  '  ^i.!;  jX  v;^  ^  "s  '*  -'^^^^'  >'-ou:d  come  of  it. 

'tUTlilL   4^  ^    K^'&:i::;',::'>    ':•:..*    the  gvXMl-natared 

^  I  ;x  r,%A:v^  v:  v>  :.-  i5^-,i:>?  ber  of  the  in- 
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terest  which  some  of  his  connections,  at  least,  had  always  taken  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  outcast  Philip  Vanthorpe.  Among  other 
things,  Gtibrielle  told  her  of  the  wild  idea  she  had  formed  at  first 
about  Clarkson  Fielding ;  how  she  actually  got  it  into  her  head 
that  he  was  the  long-lost  Philip  Vanthorpe ;  how  she  even  per- 
suaded herself  that  she  could  trace  a  distinct  resemblance  between 
his  face  and  that  of  Mrs.  Leven,  as  she  studied  their  features  at 
the  concert  in  Lady  Honeybell's  drawing-room.  The  idea  struck 
Paulina  now  all  of  a  sudden.  To  say  that  it  s:ruck  her  is  only  a 
fair  way  of  describing  what  actually  occurred,  for  it  made  her 
cheeks  flush  with  a  sudden  crimson,  and  it  made  her  eyes  sparkle 
and  flame  ;  and  she  jumped  up,  and  danced  about  the  floor,  scream- 
ing out  that  she  had  got  Master  Clarkson  now,  at  last.  There  was  a 
certain  dash  of  the  maniac  in  Paulina,  along  with  her  sane  shrewd 
adventuress  qualities.  In  her  controversy  with  the  Levens  she 
often  found  herself  positively  carried  away  by  a  self-wrought  sense 
of  wrong.  She  sometimes  succeeded  in  persuading  herself  that 
she  was  Major  Leven's  step-daughter,  or  even  daughter.  Other 
slatternly  minds  are  wanting  in  any  clear  perception  of  the  literal 
truth ;  Paulina's  was  wanting  in  a  perception  even  of  the  actual 
truth.  The  latest,  hardest  facts  of  her  own  life  were  liable  to  be 
blurred,  or  entirely  transfigured,  by  the  passion  or  wish  of  the 
moment.  She  was  capable  of  starting  an  imposture  in  cold  blood 
for  a  definite  purpose,  and  was  liable  to  become,  before  long,  one 
of  its  completest  dupes.  The  author  of  a  work  of  fiction,  once  the 
delight  of  unnumbered  slums  and  now  probably  forgotten  even 
there,  has  left  it  on  record  that,  in  describing  some  daring  adven- 
ture of  his  highwayman  hero,  he  became  so  completely  possessed 
by  his  own  creative  powers  that  he  leaped,  danced,  and  shouted  all 
about  his  room,  ai^d  seemed  to  gallop  with  mad  speed  like  his 
hero,  and  like  him  to  hurl  laughter  and  defiance  at  pursuing 
foes.  Had  Paulina's  early  education  prepared  her  lor  the  writing 
of  such  fiction,  she  would  probably  have  identified  herself  to  the 
full  with  the  fortunes  of  her  favourite  personage,  and  made  its 
delights  and  passions  and  triumphs  her  own.  Perhaps,  if  the  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  School  Boards  had  started  a  little  earlier,  they 
might  have  secured  this  honourable  opening  for  the  imaginative 
powers  of  Paulina,  and  she  would  have  gratified  her  vanity  and 
avenged  her  wrongs  in  the  comparatively  harmless  pages  of  the 
sensation  romance.^ 

Paulina  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  best  way  of  launching  her 
little  fire-ship.  It  became  clear  to  her  almost  at  once  that  the  effect 
of  the  revelation  she  proposed  to  make  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  coming  out  in  a  spontaneous  and  accidexitaLV  ^il  ol^^^« 
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The  Cbarltoos  were  in  their  room  in  Bolingbroke  Place  one 
night.  Robert  was  working,  Janet  newing  as  usual.  Robert  wass 
little  more  cheerful  tlian  usual ;  for  since  Paulina  Vauthorpe  hid 
become  a  public  character  he  thought  there  was  more  chance  of  ber 
dispenaing  with  hia  services,  and  he  was  beginning  to  have  a  hope 
that  the  acquaintanceship  might  fade  away  without  bringing  anj 
particular  disgrace  or  harm  on  him.  To  them  presently  btutled 
in  >Ir.  Lefussis,  who,  although  he  fancied  he  saw  himself  getting 
up  in  the  world  again,  was  not  yet  able  to  renounce  hia  humble 
lodgings,  and  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  his  old  friends.  He 
was  full  of  talk  and  good  spirits.  There  had  been  certain  hintu 
held  out  to  him  of  a  possible  change  of  government,  and  of  men 
coming  in  who,  on  the  urgent  recommendation  of  some  of  hi* 
friends,  might  reward  his  long  public  services  with  some  sniall 
Colonial  appointment.  The  mere  hope  of  such  a  thing  wm  m 
-  much  to  Lefussis  as  an  actual  iuvitation  to  join  a  Cabinet  would 
be  to  another  man.  Mr.  Lefassia  was  already  beginning  to  think 
what  he  could  do  for  Charlton ;  and,  indeed,  was  already  hinting 
at  something  of  the  kind,  much  to  Charlton's  disgust. 

A  rapid,  ratber  authoritative  succession  of  knocks  was  liesnl. 
Janet  opened  the  door,  and  was  confronted  by  a  lady  of  impouDg 
presence  clad  in  trailing  silks. 

'  Is  Jlr.  Charlton  in  ? '  the  lady  asked.  '  Oh,  thank  you,  yesi 
I  see  that  he  is.'  She  swept  past  Janet,  who  began  to  fancy  thi« 
must  be  some  imperious  countess,  at  the  least,  whose  work  Robert 
bad  neglected  to  complete  at  the  appointed  time.  '  I!ow  doyoudoi 
Mr.  Charlton?  Pray  don't  disturb  yourself.  I  was  bt'low-ata'-f^ 
and  I  thought  I'd  come  to  see  you.  This  is  your  wife,  I  presuu* ' 
Won't  you  do  me  the  favour  to  introduce  me,  Mr.  Charlton  ? ' 

Robert  was  pale  with  fear  and  anger.  He  seemed  as  if  1* 
were  swearing  under  his  breath.     He  had  to  do  the  honours. 

'  This  is  my  wife,'  he  said.  'Janet,  this  lady  is  Mrs.  V»-*^ 
thorpe.     You  have  heard  me  speak  of  her.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Janet  had  never  heard  him  speak  of  h^'" 
Naturally  the  name  and  performances  of  I'aulina  bad  been  talk^'* 
about  a  good  deal  when  Janet's  aunt  came  to  visit  her  relatives  >* 
Bolingbroke  Place;  but  Janet  had  always  observed  that  Robe** 
would  not  join  in  the  conversation  or  say  a  word  about  the  mucb'^ 
talked-of  woman.  She  set  this  down  in  her  own  mind  to  Robert'^ 
conviction  that  Paulina  was  not  a  person  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  conversation  among  people  with  becoming  ideas  of  propriety-^ 
She  did  not  know  that  he  h.id  ever  seen  Paulina  before ;  and  shff' 
was  surprised  to  hear  Paulina  claim  him  as  an  acquaintance.  Sbe 
-    iurned  cold,  and  felt  miserable.     She  faintly  acknowledged 4^^ 
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gradou»  bow  of  Paulina,  asd  Bhr&nk  back.  Air.  X/efussie,  mean- 
while, handed  Paulina  a  chair,  with  all  the  gfreater  show  of  courteay 
Iweause  since  the  famous  night  at  St.  Jamea's  Hall  he  regarded 
ber  in  the  light  of  a  political  opponent. 

'1  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  gentleman 
before?'  the  queenly  Paulina  observed,  turning  to  Mr.  LefuBsia, 
and  bending  her  long  neck  at  him.  '  Mr.  Kuabuz,  if  I  am  not 
migt&ken  ? ' 

'Lefussis,  madame,  Mr.  Lefussis,'  the  owner  of  that  name 
replied.  '  It  is  an  old  Norman  name.  My  ancestor  Jasper  de 
XaefitBsig ■ 

'  Came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  didn't  he  ? ' 

'He  did,'  Mr.  Lefussis  answered,  somewhat  a.stonishetl  at  the 
variety  and  accuracy  of  her  historical  information. 

'I  thought  as  much,' Paulina  observed.  '  They  all  did,  I  fancy, 
more  or  less.  Finding  of  the  body  of  Harold,  and  all  that,  ain't  it  ? 
I  used  to  hear  all  about  it.' 

Mr.  I/efussis  began  to  be  somewhat  puzzled  now  by  the  manner 
of  her  observations, 

»'I  don't  exactly  remember  now  who  the  Conqueror  was,'  the 
li^nid  with  a  gracious  laugh ;  '  but  I  know  that  he  brought  no 
•d  of  people  over  with  him.  Anyhow,  that's  neither  here  nor 
Mere,  and  it  will  he  all  the  same  to  us  a  hundred  years  hence.  We 
ua't  enemies,  I  hope,  Mr.  Lefussis,  although  we  did  happen  once 
to  lie  opposed  in  public  ? ' 

Lefussis  waa  for  once  rather  put  out.  He  bowed  solemnly,  and 
Bumbled  some  words  supposed  to  express  chivalric  readiness  to 
Mcept  any  terma  Paulina  chose  to  offer. 

'  I  oughtn't  to  feel  annoyed,  anyhow ;  I  won  the  battle  that 
night — eh,  Mr.  Lefussis?  I  think  I  see  the  old  Major  sneaking 
fffthe  platform  now.  I  have  had  great  wrongs,  Mr.  Lefussis,  as 
you  would  admit  if  you  were  not  prejudiced  by  your  friendship  for 
them  Levena ;  hut  I  don't  blame  you  for  holding  by  your  friends, 
't  isn't  quite  too  common  a  thing  in  this  world  jiist  now.'  Paulina 
igbed,  and  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  t.he  word  '  this,'  aa  if  she 
■ere  well  acquainted  with  various  other  worlds  where  a  stauncher 
'Jttrit  of  friendship  informed  the  beinga  that  inhabited  them. 

Then  Paulina  turned  to  the  general  company,  and  observed 
thUihe  had  come  that  way  to  see  Mr.  Fielding,  and  not  finding 
liini  in  his  rooms  had  felt  that  she  ought  to  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Charltons,  and  see  Mrs.  Charlton,  of  whom 
"he  had  beard  ao  much.     Janet  shuddered. 

'I  thought,  perhaps,  you  could  tell  me  aomething  about 
fuldilig,'  Pftulina  went  on.     '  I  waa  in  his  rooms,  but  he 


Kiut  Mr.      ^H 
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there.     What  a  careless  fellow  he  is  I    He  never  locks  his  door,  I 
believe.     Anybody  may  go  in  or  out.' 

*He  is  very  careless,'  Charlton  said  eagerly.  He  was  very 
glad  to  bring  out  prominently  the  fact  that  anybody  could  go  into 
Fielding's  rooms,  for  he  was  still  a&aid  that  something  might  come 
of  his  having  furtively  gone  in  there. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  was  in  there  just  now,'  Paulina  said.  '  I  could  have 
carried  oflF  anything  if  I  wanted  to,  or  read  all  his  letters,'  and  she 
gave  her  shrill  little  laugh.     *  I  have  often  been  there  before.' 

^Have  you  often  been  there  before?'  Janet  asked,  speaking 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  but  determined  not  to  let  this  startling 
assertion  pass  unchallenged. 

^  Oh  yes,  ever  so  often.  Fielding  ^nd  I  are  old  friends,  as 
your  husband  knows.  Didn't  he  ever  tell  you,  Mrs,  Charlton  ?  I 
say,  Charlton,  I  begin  to  think  you  keep  secrets  from  your  littie 
wife.     I  thought  you  were  like  turtle-dove's.' 

^I  don't  talk  gossip  and  other  people's  affairs  to  my  wife,' 
Charlton  said,  growing  hot  and  embarrassed.  ^  Our  own  concerns 
are  enough  for  us.' 

<  Enough  for  her,  don't  you  mean  ?  '  Paulina  asked,  with  another 
laugh.  *  That's  how  it  is.  You  see  he's  getting  angry,  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton.    Oh,  I  begin  to  fancy  he  is  a  sly  one.' 

*  You  were  asking  about  Mr.  Fielding,'  the  chivalric  Lefussis 
interposed,  anxious  at  any  cost  tx)  turn  the  conversation  to  some 
neutral  subject.  *  I  don't  fancy  he  will  come  very  often  to  his 
chambers  hei*e  any  more.  I  have  been  talking  to  him  about  them ; 
he  will  be  giving  them  up,  of  course,  and  I  think  they  would  suit 
mQ  better  than  the  set  I  have.' 

One  of  the  many  illusions  shining  happily  over  the  life  of  poor 
Lefussis  was  that  he  was  just  about  to  give  up  the  rooms  he  had, 
and  go  into  a  more  expensive  and  commodious  set  of  chambers. 
He  was  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  when  Paulina 
interrupted  him  by  asking  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise, 

*  Why  should  he  be  giving  up  these  chambers?  Why  "of  course?" 
Where  is  he  going  to  ? ' 

*  Well,  you  know,  of  course,  when  he  gets  married — ' 
'  When  he  gets  what  ?  ' 

'  When  he  gets  married.' 

*  When  he  gets  fiddle-sticks  I '  Paulina  said,  turning  in  her  chair 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

^I  did  not  say  when  he  gets  fiddle-sticks,'  Mr.  Lefussis 
answered  with  dignity.  '  I  know  nothing  about  his  getting  fiddle- 
sticks.    I  said  when  he  gets  married.' 

'  Stuff ! — he  ain't  going  to  get  married.' 
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'  Oh,  yes,'  Janet  said  quietly, '  he  is.' 

*  To  whom,  ma'am,  may  I  ask  ? '  Paulina  wheeled  round  upon 
Janet,  and  fixed  her  glittering  eyes  on  the  timid  little  woman. 
Janet,  however,  felt  more  dislike  now  than  dread  of  her  questioner. 

*  To  Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe.' 
PauUna  rose  from  her  chair. 

*  To  the  young  woman  Gabrielle  ? ' 

*  To  the  young  lady  whose  christian  name  is  Gabrielle,'  Janet 
answered  with  less  tremor  than  before. 

*  It's  a  lie  ! '  exclaimed  Paulina. 

*0h,  madame,  pray' — Mr.  Lefiissis  expostulated. 

*I  don't  mean  it's  a  lie  for  you,  Mr.  Fuzbuz,'  Paulina  went  on 
breathlessly,  *  nor  for  you,  Mrs.  Charlton — ^which  forgive  me  if  I 
seemed  to  say  ;  far  from  it,  indeed.  But  it's  a  lie  for  him,  if  he 
says  it — and  I  can't  believe  he  does  say  it.' 

'  Everybody  says  it,  madame,'  Lefussis  observed. 

*  I  don't  care  about  everybody,  Mr.  Fuzbuz ' 

'Lefussis,  madame,  if  you  please.' 

'Anything  you  like,  sir ;  it's  all  one  to  me  just  now,  I  can  assure 
you.' 

'But  it  really  is  not  all  one  to  me,  madame,  I  can  assure  you.' 

'  Oh  there,  don't  bother.  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  didn't  mean  to 
<>ffcDd  you  ;  but  can't  you  understand  that  there  are  things  more 
important  to  us  all  sometimes  than  other  people's  names  ?  I  dare 
*y  there  are  times  when  you  wouldn't  care  a  straw  if  my  name 
^ere  Jack  Bobinson.  What  I  want  to  know  is — who  says  Fielding 
^  going  to  marry  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

'  He  says  it  himself,  if  that  is  all  you  want  to  know,'  Robert 
(Charlton  replied,  feeling  a  genuine  interest  in  the  turn  the  talk 
«ad  now  taken.     *  He  told  me  of  it  the  last  day  I  saw  him.' 

*  He  told  me  so  too,'  Lefussis  said.  '  At  least,  I  offered  him  my 
^^c^'Qgratulations  on  the  faith  of  a  certain  rumour,  and  he  accepted 
^em,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  rumour  was  true.' 

'Why,  of  course  it  is  true,'  Janet  added. 

'Then  I  tell  you  what,  he  is  a  liar  ;  and,  mark  my  words,  this 
''^mage  will  never  take  place.' 

'  Why  not  ? '  Charlton  asked.     '  Who  will  prevent  it  ? ' 

Paulina  tossed  her  head  scornfully. 

'  I  will  prevent  it.' 

'  I  think,  Charlton,  if  you  will  allow  me,'  Lefussis  said,  '  we  had 
"^ter  change  the  conversation.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  any  right 
Center  into  this  matter,  and  I'm  sure  you  don't,  and  Mrs.  Charlton. 
^^^Twitever  this  lady  may  have  to  say ' 

'  Shell  say  it  out  in  the  open  day,  you  may  be  sure,  Mr.  a — a 
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— ^Thingumbob ;  and  she'll  stand  by  it  too.  You  may  stay  and 
hear  it,  if  you  like.  All  the  world  shall  hear  it  soon*  I  wiQt 
Charlton  to  hear  it,  and  his  wife ;  for  they  will  tell  me  what  to 
do.     I  tell  you  again,  I  can  prevent  this  marriage,  and  I  wilL' 

^  I  think,  Charlton,  I  had  rather  go,'  Lefussis  said ;  and  he  backed 
out  of  the  room. 

Charlton  was  eager  to  hear  what  Paulina  had  to  say.  He  was 
longing  to  know  something  against  Fielding,  and  be  hated  the 
thought  of  his  being  married  to  Gabrielle. 

^  How  can  you  prevent  it  ? '  he  asked  in  a  half-contemptuous 
tone,  designed  to  goad  Paulina  on  to  a  full  revelation. 

*  Prevent  it  ?  I'll  tell  you  how  I'll  prevent  it.  Can  a  man 
marry  two  women,  both  alive  ?  He  can't.  Very  well,  then ;  Clarkaon 
Fielding  is  married  already.' 

Charlton  was  really  startled  at  this ;  he  had  not  expected  any- 
thing so  strong.     Janet  felt  as  if  she  might  figdnt  at  any  moment. 

*  But  how  could  you  prove  this  ? '  Charlton  asked.  ^  How  could 
you  know  it  for  certain  ? ' 

*  I  do  know  it  for  certain.' 

*  The  other  wife  would  have  to  be  produced — his  wife,  I  mean.' 
Paulina  folded  her  arms  across  her  breast  with  the  air  of  a 

tragedy  queen. 

<  I  am  his  wife  I '  she  said. 

A  thrill  of  utter  incredulity  went  through  the  listeners  now ; 
and  there  was  some  horror  mingled  with  the  incredulity.  Th^ 
now  began,  Charlton  as  well  as  his  wife,  to  think  that  they  were 
talking  to  a  madwoman. 

*  But,'  Charlton  said,  quietly  and  almost  soothingly,  *  you  know 
that  couldn't  be,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  and  he  laid  an  emphasis  on  the 
name.     *  You  know  that  your  husband  was  Mr.  Philip  Vanthorpe.' 

A  smile  of  superior  scorn  passed  over  Paulina's  lipe,  and  she 
looked  from  one  face  to  another,  as  if  enjoying  their  bewilderment 
before  she  disposed  of  their  doubts  for  ever. 

*My  husband  was  Philip  Vanthorpe,'  she  said,  *and  he  is 
Philip  Vanthorpe.  The  man  you  call  Clarkson  Fielding  is  Philip 
Vanthorpe  himself,  and  nobody  else  1 ' 

Charlton  struck  the  table  sharply  with  his  fist. 

'  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong  about  that  man,'  he  ex- 
claimed. *  I  knew  it  from  the  first.  I  always  said  so,  Janet — 
didn't  I  ? ' 

Poor  Janet  could  not  answer.  She  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
the  room  seemed  to  swim  around  her. 

{To  he  oon(i7iited.) 
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The  Central  Markets  of  Paris  are  the  most  perfect  of  any  in  the 
world,  and  the  accounts  of  them  originally  published  in  this 
country  no  doubt  prompted  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
to  support  the  scheme  of  market  reform,  which  has  now  been  in 
progress  in  our  own  metropolis  for  several  years  past.  The  dingy 
pens  of  old  Smithfield  were  first  of  all  swept  away,  and  in  their  place 
there  stands  to-day  a  noble  mart  for  dead  meat.  Then  a  capital 
game  and  poultry  emporium  has  supplanted  the  defunct  Newgate 
market ;  even  Billingsgate  has  been  repaired  and  improved,  whilst 
Leadenhall  is  to  be  enlarged  and  rearranged,  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  City  is  to  have  a  new  market  for  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
flowers,  extending  on  the  one  hand  from  F^rringdon  Boad  to  the 
L(mdon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Eailway,  and  on  the  other  from  Snow 
Hill  to  Charterhouse  Street.  London  is  not,  however,  merely 
oonfined  to  the  City,  and  serviceable  as  these  marte  will  be,  like 
those  of  Paris  they  should  be  supplemented  by  district  markets, 
judiciously  scattered  through  the  regions  where  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  holds  sway.  Such  a  desideratum  will,  however, 
never  be  effected  whilst  the  government  of  London  retains  its 
present  disjointed  form,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  for  a  while 
^th  the  so-called  City  Central  Markets,  with  their  special 
divisions  for  meat,  poultry,  dairy  produce,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
flowers.  Although  situated  within  a  narrow  radius,  these  depart- 
inents  will  remain  virtually  isolated  from  each  other,  and  one 
must  not  look  to  them  for  the  varied  panoramic  effects  presented 
by  the  vast  Parisian  Emporium,  where  there  is,  so  to  say,  but  one 
«ite  and  one  roof.  It  is  this  particular  feature  which  makes  day- 
break at  the  Central  Markets  of  Paris  a  sight  to  be  seen. 

Curious  and  interesting  is  the  aspect  of  the  Gargantuan  Larder 
of  Lutetia  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  when  from  north 
^d  south,  east  and  west,  vans  and  waggons,  trucks  and  tumbrels 
come  pouring  in,  laden  with  every  kind  of  marketable  produce 
•^vegetables  and  fruit,  eggs  and  butter,  fish  and  meat,  game  and 
poul^.  The  markets  themselves — '  Les  Halles  Centrales,'  as  the 
Parisians  style  them — are  installed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  very 
beartof  the  city.  On  the  north  is  the  grand  old  pile  of  St.-Eustache, 
flaked  by  streets  where  every  tenement  is  crowded  from  garret 
^  basement  with  offices  and  counting-houses,  rooms  for  storage 
ttd  rooms  for  work ;  a  retailer  of  strong  drinks  oc«vrg^Y£i^  ^s^rj 
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fourth  or  fiftli  shop,  whilt>t  on  the  first  floor  aud  upwards  dealen  in 
feathers  and  paseemenferle,  ribhoos  and  lace,  buttons  and  other 
articles  of  haberdashery,  alternate  with  manufacturers  of  artificial 
flowers,  pasteboard  boxes,  straw  hats  and  bonnets ;  with  doctoR, 
dentists,  and  men  of  the  luw  plentifully  scattered  in  between.  To 
the  direct  west  of  the  markets  is  the  corn  mart,  a  massive  cir- 
cular edifice,  with  thick  atone  walls;  whilst  beyond  are  the  1m1. 
vestiges  of  a  diminutive  though  somewhat  puzzling  labj-rinth  of 
narrow  thorongbfares,  through  which  the  Palais  Royal  may  be 
reached  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  Eastward  the  farnoH* 
Fontaine  des  Innocents  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  ornamental 
pleasure-ground,  whilst  near  at  hand  are  two  broad  streets,  the  oue 
conducting  to  the  Chateau  d'Eau  and  the  Faubourg  du  Teraple, 
that  highway  of  Revolution,  and  the  other  leading  to  the  ancient 
quarter  of  the  Marais  whicli  was  the  Belgravia  of  Paris  in  the  dRys 
of  good  Queen  Bess.  On  the  south — beyond  the  familiar  Hue  de 
RivoH,  running  parallel  with  the  markets— are  the  Tour  St.-Jaajue) 
and  the  Place  du  Chatelet ;  and  then  comes  the  river  flowing  p«* 
the  island  of  La  Cite— the  original  Lutetia — where  the  taperiag 
steeple  of  St. -Louis'  Holy  Chapel  and  the  twin  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  stand  out  against  the  moonlit  sky. 

Coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Boulevards,  and  proceeding 
along  the  Rue  Montmartre,  at  daytime  a  busy  hive  of  industry. 
swarming  with  traffic,  but  now  comparatively  silent  and  deserte"), 
we  overtake   more   than   one   market-gardener's   cart,   luraheriog 
along  over  the  paving-stones.     Since  midnight  already  carts  s^ 
as  these  have  been  passing  through  the  gates  of  the  fortificatiC* 
known  to  the  Parisians  as  the  hmTi^reB,  each  conveyance  invariab'T 
directing  its  course  towards  the  great  central  markets.     The  poi»>^ 
of  departure  have  necessarily  been  various :  some  may  liave  co**" 
from  Argenteuil,  famed  for  its  asparagus  ;  some  from  Montron^f^ 
celebrated  for  its  mushrooms  ;  others  from  Montreuii,  renowned  rf*" 
its  early  peaches ;   and  others,  again,  from  Sceaux  or  Cbatena;^ 
whence  the  Parisians  derive  their  winter  salads ;  but  with  one  ar* 
all  the  destination  is  the  same.     The  semi-somnolent  drivers  wall^' 
ing   at  the   horses'  heads — with  thick  striped  Limousine  cloaltf'-' 
wrapped  well  around  them,  and  not  unfrequently  with  blacken©*^ 
clays  between  their  teeth — pull  up  on  reaching  the  market-places 
and  proceed  at  once  to  a  little  kiosk  near  at  hand.     Here  for  thff 
sum  of  twopence  they  secure  from  some  weazen -featured  comptroller 
the  right  of  depositing  their  loads  upon  one  of  the  adjacent  foot- 
ways, for  they  belong  to  the  category  of  market-men  who  an 
known  in  administrative  parlance  as  'unsheltejed  hawkers.'    Some 
of  them  have  contracts  with  the  municipality  to  assist  in  carting 
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my  tbe  mud  &nd  refuse  which  is  collecled  every  monung  in  the 
streets,  and  these  at  once  proceed  to  get  rid  of  their  vegetables 
among  the  tribe  of  old  truck-women,  who  are  on  the  look-out  for 
bargains  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  There  may  be  a  little 
squabbling  over  the  transaction,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  speedily  settled, 
and  drivers  and  tumbrels  then  set  off  to  accomplish  their  scaven- 
ger's job. 

We  note  these  little  incidents  at  the  eomer  of  the  Rue  Mont- 
znuire,  in  full  view  of  the  Halles,  which  are  brilliant  with  light  and 
bustling  with  animation.  Picture  to  yourself,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
oUoDg  pUice,  lined  with  unpretending  houses,  the  shops  of  which, 
when  not  devoted  to  market  trades,  are  occupied  by  dealers  i 
wiaea  and  spirits,  a  dozen  spacious  pavilions  collected  in  groups 
by  means  of  covered  ways,  and  provided  with  low  brick  walls, 
mrmounted  by  iron  frameworks  fitted  with  panes  of  glass.  The 
massive  block-house  of  heavy  stonework— a  true  J?astille  pantry — 
inaugurated  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851,  was  swept  away  several 
years  ago,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  is  said  to  have  furnished  the 
idea  for  the  present  light  and  commodious  structures ;  which 
are  roofed  in  with  a  combination  of  glass  and  zinc,  and  provided 
with  multitudinous  gates,  formed  of  iron  bars.  These  gates,  and 
the  numerous  apertures  above,  favour  the  circulation  of  a  constant 
conent  of  fresh  air  through  the  pavilions  composing  this  gigantic 
Utder,  which  supplies  not  merely  the  fifty-five  minor  markets  and 
thefive-and-twenty  thousand  restaurants  and  eating-houses  scattered 
thnnigh  Paris,  but  also  the  myriads  of  pro  vision -shops  of  every 
«»t(gory,  whence  those  who  dine  at  home  more  directly  derive  their 
food. 

Here  almost  in  front  of  us  is  the  officially  designated  Pavilion 
No.  3,  which  among  the  market  people  always  has  been  and  always 
*iU  be  called 'The  Butchery,"  just  as  No.  9,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  fish, 
i*  rtjled '  La  Maree,'  or  '  The  Tide ' ;  and  No.  4,  set  aside  for  game 
a«d  poultry, '  La  Vallee,'  or '  The  Valley  ' ;  a  name  borne  by  the  old 
Paris  poultry  mart  which  stood  on  the  site  of  a  mediaeval  Augustine 
monastery  across  the  Seine.  The  butcher's  meat  makes  its  appear- 
wce  in  heavy  carts,  frequently  on  so-called  camions,  or  drays, 
l*ving  come  from  the  great  slaughter-houses  in  the  Hue  da 
Flsadres,  right  at  the  north  of  Paris,  in  the  district  of  Villette — a 
■'gion  of  factories  and  canals,  A  bridge,  spanning  one  of  these 
■Mwconrses,  connects  the  slaughter-houses  with  the  magnificent 
'Xlle-markets,  where  six  thousand  oxen  can  he  stalled  with  ease, 
wd  two-and-twenty  thousand  sheep  securely  penned.  These 
■Wltetfl  have  superseded  the  old  outlying  ones  of  Poissy,  Sceaux, 
*sd  La  Chapelle,  just  as  the  erection  of  the  Halles  Centrale*  did 
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away  with  the  ancient  regulations  permitting  pork  and  veal  to  be 
sold  only  at  the  Marche  St.-Germain,  mutton  at  the  Marehe  Sl.- 
Marceaiix,  and  beef  at  the  Halle  du  Ch4telet. 

Between  the  tinae  of  its  arrival  at  the  Halles  and  7  i.)i., 
when  retail  buainess  will  begin,  all  the  meat  must  he  disjointed,  I 
cut  up,  trimmed,  and  either  set  out  on  the  marble  slabs  with 
which  most  stalls  are  provided,  or  hung  by  the  hooks  above,  with 
the  prime  parts  well  t«  the  fore.  The  weighty  masses  of  flesh,  fcalf- 
bullocks  and  entire  sheep,  are  hoisted  from  the  carts  and  carried 
inside  the  pavilion  by  some  of  the  so-called  '  Forts^  or '  Strong 
Men,'  under  the  supervision  of  the  master  butchers  and  their 
assistants.  Muscular  Christianity  has  few,  if  any,  more  vigorow 
disciples  than  these  stalwart  market  earners,  and  yet,  despite  the 
breadth  of  their  chests  and  the  brawny  development  of  their  aima. 
they  are  not  perfect  specimens  of  virility.  The  stoop  of  Atla 
clings  to  them,  for  half  their  life  is  spent  in  carrying  burdens  on 
their  shoulders,  so  no  wonder  if  their  heads  be  slightly  incUned  over 
their  broad  chests,  or  if  their  knee-muscles  be  a  trifle  bent,  bo  that 
their  legs  are  never  perfectly  straight.  Yet  they  are  wifhsl  i 
mighty  race,  with  powers  of  endiu-ance  that  are  rarely  equalled. 
Forming  among  themyelves  a  corporation  which  numbers  neailj 
500  members  {each  earning  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  potutib 
sterling  per  annum),  they  possess  the  exclusive  right  of  unloadinf 
all  vehicles  bringing  goods  to  be  sold  in  the  markets.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  corporation  has  his  powers  put  to  a  cnicial  test  befipre 
being  enrolled,  and,  in  addition,  his  '  character '  must  be  immaon- 
late,  for  the  amallest  suspicion  of  a  doBsier  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  would  inevitably  debar  him,  had  he  even  the  strength  of  » 
Samson,  from  admission  into  the  puissant  and  irreproachable  'Cor- 
poration of  Strong  Men.' 

In  close  proximity  to  the  quaint  old  church  of  St.-Eustacbe, 
facing  the  Butchery  pavilion,  are  crowded  wine-shops,  with  BamisS 
giw-burners  throwing  a  broad  sheet  of  light  over  the  adjacent  foot- 
ways.    Here  market-women,  old  and  yoimg,  now  with  wrinkl** 
fentnreH,  and  now  of  buxom  build,  in  short  skirts  at  times  displ*J" 
ing  a  well-turned  ankle,  and   with  coloured  kerchiefs  wound  *" 
turlmn-fashion  around  their  heads,  are  piling  up  on  the  pavemBfl' 
HOoroM  of  cabbages  and  lettiices,  which  have  come  in  cumber^oi*** 
old  carts,  invariably  drawn  by  sturdy  white  horses,  wearing  po*'' 
doroui  Dollars  covered  with  blue-coloured  sheepskins.    Throurfitf**' 
window-panes  of  the  caba/reta  one  can  distinguish  brawny-aime^ 
biitohors  chinking  glasses  in  front  of  the  bright  metal  bars;  an<^ 
hare  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  all  such  loafers  as  chance  W 
■JWVe   sufficient   coppers  in  their  pockets  to  pay  for  a  camMf^i 
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acidulous  blue  wine  or  a  dram  of  fiery  spirits.  The  penniless  and 
homeless  ones,  who  congregate  hereabouts  at  night-time,  have 
sought  a  temporary  refuge  on  some  neighbouring  bench  ;  but  the 
guardians  of  the  law  are  watching,  and  as  drowsiness  steals  over  the 
miserable  unsheltered  vagrants  a  heavy  hand  will  be  laid  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  a  stem  voice  will  bid  them  to '  Be  off  I '  With  tot- 
tering-steps and  bent  frames,  their  hands  thrust  into  their  trousers' 
pockets,  they  must  wander  away,  bitterly  reflecting  over  the  cruel 
law  which  allows  no  sitting  down  at  night-time  in  the  streets- 
After  a  while  perchance  the  vain  idea  will  occur  to  some  of  them 
that  a  refuge  might  possibly  be  secured  among  the  bundles  of  green 
stuff  in  the  covered  ways  connecting  the  market  pavilions,  behind 
a  stack  of  cabbages,  a  pile  of  carrots,  or  a  wall  of  cauliflowers. 
Here,  then,  perhaps  they  will  ensconce  themselves  for  a  few  brief 
minutes,  until  again  disturbed  by  some  vigilant  protector  of  the 
law.  Harassed  and  footsore,  chased  from  spot  to  spot,  from  comer 
to  corner,  they  will  sink  at  last  upon  the  pavement,  or,  throwing 
themselves  on  to  a  bench,  sturdily  decline  to  move  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  objurgations  of  the  police,  who  will  forthwith  march  them 
off  as  ^  rogues  and  vagabonds '  to  durance  vile  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  Is  it  conceivable  ?  Paris,  the  poet's  '  centre  of 
civilisation,'  only  contains  a  couple  of  night  refuges  for  the  house- 
less poor,  and  even  these  were  founded  by  private  initiative  merely 
a  few  months  ago  I 

The  loafers  in  the  wine-shops  will  stay  there  as  long  as  possible) 
draining  their  ca/twns  slowly,  so  as  to  have  the  right  to  remain, 
and  not  with  a  toss  and  a  gulp  like  the  hurried  market  workers, 
who  have  scarcely  a  minute  to  spare.  Eound  about  the  Eue  Pi- 
rouette and  the  Sues  de  la  Grande  and  de  la  Petite  Truanderie — 
^  the  streets  of  the  vagrants,'  as  fitting  an  appellation  as  could  well 
be  found — ^the  coffee-stalls  are  driving  a  fast  and  furious  trade;  and 
singular  indeed  are  the  effects  of  shade  and  candlelight,  interspersed 
with  wavy  cloudlets  of  steam,  that  here  present  themselves.  Paul 
Niquet's — the  Parisian  Mohawk  Arms — of  evil  notoriety,  no  loiiger  ■ 
exists;  stiU,  in  these  ill-paved  side-streets  there  are  yet  curious 
cabarets  we  may  visit.  A  winding  staircase  leads  us  into  a  long  low 
room,  situated  above  what  looks  an  ordinary  wine-shop,  and  here, 
if  you  will  put  up  for  once  in  a  way  with  a  crust  of  bread,  a  bit 
of  Brie  cheese,  and  half  a  litre  of  blue  wine,  we  may  while  away  a 
few  minutes  in  a  society  which  I  will  admit  is  none  of  the  choicest. 
Even  nowadays,  despite  police  regulations,  reprobates  of  either  sex 
eongregate  throughout  the  night  in  repulsively  odoriferous  dens 
such  as  this.  Of  course  we  might  go  to  Baratte's,  in  the  ad\ai- 
pmt  Bne  aux  Fers,  and  have  well-nigli  as  good  «k  %\x^^^  %&  ^>i2&L<^ 
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Maison  Doree  ;  but  if  you  have  courage  ciiouj,^h  to  bear  up  agwKt 
the  offensive  Bt«ach  of  strong  cheeBe  and  rank  tobacco  perking 
this  establishment,  you  may  a-ssiat  at  one  of  the  most  curious  Bceaes 
of  Parisian  life.  The  den  is  a  professional  thieves'  haunt.  Most 
of  the  women,  moreover,  are  sad  examples  of  the  degradation  which 
debauchery  entails,  and  many  of  the  men,  with  their  'Newgite 
knockers '  and  peaked  caps,  are  striking  types  of  a  tnoet  repulrin 
class.  Ribald  jests  and  questionable  refrains  resound  on  either 
side.  Should  your  glass  be  empty,  we  can  have  another  dose  ofUw 
blue  vintage,  or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  the  brandy.  Bmnily? 
Yes,  such  as  that  blear-eyed  old  ruffian  yonder,  with  the  red  neck- 
cloth and  the  ragged  brown  coat*— the  sharpest  dog-stealer  in  I'nris 
— is  pouring  down  his  throat  without  the  slightest  suspicion  o( 
blinking.  It  will  be  no  Cognac,  mind  you,  but  '  spirit '  for  all 
that ;  what  the  Parisian  thief  in  liis  picturesque  slang  calls  «»« 
^offe,  or  terror- water ;  what  the  ragpicker  has  christened  tonU 
boyaux,  or  bowel- twi ster ;  what  the  imtaught  savage  haa  rightly 
compared  to  fire,  and  what  science  unhesitatingly  designalf*  a* 
poison.  'Brandy'  such  as  this  may  well  make  the  paisioni 
rise,  and  of  a  certainty  before  long  there  will  be  a  brawl  in  this 
night-hive  of  hidden  infamy. 

Faugh !  let  ua  get  out  into  the  street.     The  morning  is  coming 
now  with  giant  strides,  and  the  animation  of  the  scene  is  approach- 
ing its  climax.     Over  the  paving-stones  thunder  the  heavy  nul- 
way  vans  that  bring  the  '  tide ' — the  sole  that  you  shall  eat  "i* 
vin  blnnc  at  your  d^je'ihier,  the  turbot  which  will  tigure  a  I'hd- 
landaise  on  the  club  carte  at  dinner  this  evening.     The  'tide'i* 
punctual  this  morning.    To-day,  at  all  events,  no  modem  Vatel  wi" 
be  dishonoured  or  need  to  run  himself  through,  like  the  Prince  'ie 
Condi's  celebrated  cook,  when,  as  Madame  de  Sevigae  tells  lis  in 
one  of  her  most  sprightly  letters,  the  '  tide  '  was  not  forthcoming 
during  the  Grand  Monarqite's  stay  at  Chantilly.     But  observe  the 
crammed  railway  vans  draw  up  in  front  of  the  pavilion.     See  b**' 
a  hundred  arms  are  stretched  out  to  assist  in  removing  the  he*'? 
baskets  full  of  fish.     The  grated  gates  are  thrown  widely  open  by  * 
score  of  subaltern  functionaries.    In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  6*^ 
IB  transferred  into  the  market,  and  soon  will  be  unpacked  and  l***^ 
out  on  large  fiat  baskets,  in  which  it  will  he  offered  for  pub'" 
auction.     The  noisy,  animated  scene  olfers  a  striking  contrast    ^ 
the  aspect  presented  by  the  Halles  in  the  days  when  Paris  *** 
blockaded,  and  when  three  little  gold-fish  or  a  solitary  gudgeC* 
from  the  Seine — the  only  specimens  of  the  piscine  species  offer^ 
for  auction — afforded  the  occasion  of  a  lively  competition.    Tb* 
sale  does  not  ordinarily  begin  till  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  l^^ 
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we  may  now  step  down  into  the  Halle  cellars,  where  all  the  unsold 
edibles  are  stored;  where  all  the  fresh  water  fish,  coming  not  merely 
from  the  home  rivers  and  lakes,  but  also  from  those  of  Holland, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  is  preserved  in  grated  tanks  pro- 
vided with  running  water ;  where  poultry  is  killed,  and  live  rabbits 
and  ducks  are  kept  till  wanted  in  large  wire  cages ;  where  butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs  are  piled  up  in  so-called  '  pigeon-holes  '  that  hold 
their  tons,  and  placed  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
giant  rats  who  stalk  abroad  at  dead  of  night.  Each  fish-basket 
bears  the  name  of  its  sender  and  of  the /oc^eur,  or  salesman,  who 
is  to  dispose  of  it.  And  here  be  it  mentioned  that  the  Belgian  and 
the  English  waters  supply  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  salt 
water  fish  which  comes  to  the  Paris  Halles  ;  half  the  mussels,  too, 
are  sent  by  Belgium  ;  whilst  as  for  oysters,  now  that  those  of  Essex 
and  Ostend  are  bought  up  for  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin, 
l^aris  mainly  relies  on  CourseuUes  and  St.-Waast  for  her  supply — 
the  Marennes  beds  sending  nowadays  but  few  of  their  small  green 
bivalves,  and  the  '  Portugo '  and  the  *  American,'  though  plentiful, 
being  at  a  discount. 

You  have  heard  much  of  the  Paris  fishwives,  no  doubt — in- 
solent women  of  the  Angot  type,  as  their  reputation  goes,  and  in 
truth  they  are  not  at  all  refined  females.  In  the  old  days,  as  now^ 
their  language  was  distinguished  by  rather  too  much  force  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  special  edict  was  enacted,  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  making  all  ladies  of  the  Halle,  convicted  of  insulting  purchasers 
or  passers-by,  liable  to  a  fine  of  a  hundred  livrea.  Here,  where 
the  fish-mart  stands,  once  stood  the  King's  pillory,  a  sign  of  his 
jurisdiction  over  the  market  folk.  Ofienders  sentenced  to  public 
exposure  were  shown  to  the  crowd  on  a  platform  revolving  round  a 
conical-capped  tower,  nigh  to  which  was  the  residence  of  *  Monsieur 
de  Paris,'  the  Red-handed  Man  of  the  Axe,  who  moreover  derived 
his  maintenance  from  a  tax  levied  on  the  good  people  of  the  Halles. 
When  Jacques  d'Armagnac  was  beheaded  on  the  market-place,  in 
1477,  before  mounting  the  scaflfold  he  prayed  for  the  last  time  in 
the  fish-mart,  which  out  of  honour  for  his  rank  was  washed  and 
perfumed  with  vinegar.  Still  the  aspersions,  however  liberal,  failed 
to  rob  the  spot  of  its  piscatory  odour,  inhaling  which  the  noble 
miscreant  passed  out  of  the  world.  There  is  an  old  but  erroneous 
legend  to  the  efiect  that  his  children  were  stationed  underneath 
the  scaffold  during  the  execution,  so  that  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
they  might  be  baptized  with  his  blood. 

From  the  fish  market  we  may  now  stroll  towards  the  pavilions 
where  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  are  offered  for  sale.  Here,  also, 
carts  are  being  emptied  by  herculean  '  stiong  meii^  ^Vo*^  ^<^^^^« 
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less  doublets  of  coarse  Utrecht  velvet  and  liLrge-brinuned  haU, 
covered  with  Spanish  white,  keep  their  burdens  well  in  position  on 
theii  necks  and  shoulders,  and  allow  their  hands  to  remain  Iree. 
There  are  seasons  when  all  the  wealth  of  the  vegetable  and  flonl 
world  displays  itself  at  the  Paris  Halles,  when  the  eye  lights  on 
just  such  a  chromatic  scale  as  Zola  has  so  picturesquely  describedin 
his  '  Ventre  de  Paris,'  The  palettes  of  Bubens,  Titian,  and  Fortimy 
never  glistened  with  brighter  colours  than  those  then  shining  here; 
dazed  by  which  one  recalls  the  Srst  Napoleon's  trite  asiom,  that  Uie 
Halles  are  the  Louvre  of  the  people.  At  the  right  moment  jou 
will  find  the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  des  Halles  littered  with  peat 
and  beans,  and  the  itue  Turblgo  lined  with  coimtless  boskets  of 
strawberries  and  cherries,  plums  and  peaches.  1  have  seen,  too- 
late  in  August — a  long  wall,  formed  of  hundreds  of  gigantic  pump- 
kins, blocking  up  the  roadway  on  the  northern  aide.  But  if  "e 
come  here  in  winter-time  oranges  and  prhneurs  are  the  most  c*>n- 
apicuous  elements  in  the  show,  and  Pavilion  No.  7  has  only  a  fat 
hothouse  camellias,  and  violets  from  Nice,  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
all  its  summer  wealth  of  flowers.  Not  far  from  the  Halles,  in 
ihe  ancient  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie — celebrated  as  the  spot  where 
ilavaillac  murdered  the  Good  King  Henri — numbers  of  old  women, 
crouching  on  the  ground,  offer  medicinal  plants  for  sale.  Fre- 
quently enough  among  their  stock  the  diligent  searcher  maycome 
across  such  herbs  as  rue,  vervain,  and  savin,  which  find  ready  pur- 
chasers among  the  Parisian  sorceresses  of  the  nineteenth  centuij. 
From  the  vegetables  let  us  turn  to  the  butter.  In  the  cellan 
which  we  visited  not  long  ago  we  may  .witness  the  curious  opera- 
tion of  butt«r-blending.  Varieties  of  butter,  having  been  softened 
in  warm  water,  are  being  kneaded  togetlier  in  certain  proportioDBi 
like  so  much  bread ;  and  as  this  operation  imparts  a  whitish  tioge, 
an  orange-coloured  dye,  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  JW" 
Orellana- — the  same  substance  as  is  used  for  dyeing  nankeen— W 
employed,  that  the  butter  may  reassume  an  inviting  golden  liM- 
Frequently,  however,  the  dye  in  question  has  lieen  carefoU? 
prepared  from  carrots  and  marigolds.  Particular  as  Paris  i* 
about  its  eating,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  butter  which  hat  »*' 
been  tampered  with  is  well-nigh  imobtainable  there.  Chef$  ■w' 
rpstaurateurs  have  raised  the  alarm  in  ^'ain.  The  system  "' 
adulteration  is  apparently  unchecked ;  and  with  such  nicety  aK 
the  operations  effected  that  the  ordinary  palate  can  with  diffioullj 
detect  the  difference  between  the  genuine  product  of  NonnaH")' 
or  Brittany  and  the  spurious  margarine.  In  cooking,  however. 
the  latter  decomposes  and  imparts  to  the  edible  with  whieli  it  '^ 
employed  an  objectionably  rank  Savour. 
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Of  their  eggs  the  Parisians  need  not  be  a&aid.  A  paternal 
Administration  watches  for  them.  Follow  me  once  more  into  the 
cellars — this  time  into  those  where  the  two  and  a  half  million  eggs 
sold  at  the  Halles  in  the  course  of  the  year  are  deposited  in 
vast  baskets  holding  a  thousand  each.  In  these  dark  vaults,  so 
forcibly  contrasting  with  the  brightness  above,  men  are  busy 
examining,  by  the  light  of  candles,  the  contents  of  the  baskets 
strewn  around  them.  In  some  cases  each  egg  is  minutely 
scrutinised,  and  all  unfit  for  food  are  placed  on  one  side.  From 
the  ^gs  to  the  poultry  the  transition  is 'a  natural  one.  To-day 
is  Saturday,  and  so  the  display  in  Pavilion  No  4  is  remarkable ; 
and  though  we  have  more  to  see,  and  must  not  loiter,  yet  a  glance 
at  this  pavilion  will  not  waste  time.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
pigeon-stuffing,  effected  by  men  who,  filling  their  mouths  with 
tares  and  warm  water,  shoot  the  former  down  the  birds'  throats 
with  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  the  fatted 
pullet  of  Le  Mans  and  the  capon  of  La  Bresse  are  relegated 
somewhat  to  the  background ;  for  then  is  the  season  for  hares  and 
venison,  pheasants  and  partridges,  quails  and  snipe.  Grermany 
supplies,  I  may  mention,  the  Paris  Halles  with  nearly  as  much 
game  as  does  France  itself;  and  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
moreover,  baskets  made  of  strips  of  poplar  wood  bring  woodcocks, 
grouse,  capercailzies,  ptarmigans,  and  specimens  of  the  white 
partridge,  or  lagopus,  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  the 
Dnieper. 

Though  our  time  is  limited,  yet  ere  we  go  we  may  as  well  look 
in  at  Pavilion  No.  12,  where  remnants  of  cooked  food,  from  the 
tables  of  ambassadors  and  ministers,  aristocrats  and  financial 
'parvefthvuB^  hotels  and  restaurants,  are  being  daintily  arranged 
80  as  to  appear  as  inviting  as  possible.  These  are  the  famous 
arUquvtis  to  which  every  writer  on  the  Halles  has  alluded  since 
the  days  of  poor  Privat  d'Anglemont.  Arranged  with  care  on 
clean  white  plates,  these  morsels  of  butcher's  meat  and  poultry, 
flanked  with  vegetables,  pastry,  and  sweetmeats,  find  numerous 
willing  purchasers.  Old  ladies  with  pet  dogs  come  here  to 
purchase  M^or^s  dinner,  whilst  misers  and  impoverished  rentiers 
buy  various  ^ lots'  for  personal  consumption.  Here  also  old 
Inread-crumbs  and  crusts  are  offered  for  sale,  either  in  the  shape 
of  triangular  croHUms,  for  use  with  soup  and  vegetables,  or  else 
as  the  ^  chippings '  which  Parisian  butchers  sprinkle  over  their 
meat.  For  flour  you  must  go  to  the  Halle  aux  Bles,  a  circular 
stone  structure,  west  of  the  markets,  and  built  on  the  site  of  an 
old  palace  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  Incrusted  in  its  walls  is  a 
tower  where  Cosmo  Ruggieri,  the  queen's  astrologer,  was  wont  to 
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consult  tile  sUtb,  and  which  Harrison  Ainaworth  has  ohoaen  for 
the  aoene  of  a  striking  incident  in  his  novel  'Crichton.'  There  ii 
but  little  aoimation  at  the  Halle  aux  Bles,  for  the  flour  mercbutt 
and  corn  factors  mostly  transact  their  business  in  the  Burrounding 
cafes. 

Five  o'clock  is  approaching,  and  the  daylight  grows  rapidly 
upon  us.     They  are  turning  off  the  gas,  five- and -twenty  million 
cubic  feet  of  which  are  consumed  annually  by  the  eleven  and  a  half 
thousand  burners  that  light  the  Halles.     The  'strong  men'liiive 
mustered  and  their  roll-call  has  been  read.     In   the   vegetalile 
pavilion,   where   the    first   transactions   by   public   auction  tiike 
place,  the  salesmen  are  already  at  their  posts,  with  their  emphsfi,     ,| 
who  are  busy  arranging  their  pens  and  papers.     Out  of  the  little     i 
offices  installed  in  each  pavilion  come  the  verifiers  of  weights  and 
measures  preparing  to  go  their  rounds,  together  with  the  inspec-     '1 
tors  and  their  assistants,  who  will  note  down  each  object  and  price 
of  sale  at  the  coming  public  auctions.     And  here  a  word  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  Halles,  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prefecture  of  Police.     Thirty  thousand  persons  find  employ- 
ment here  and  in  the  other  Paris  markets,  and  over  all  of  them 
the  Prefect  exercises  his  authority.     All  the  food  inspectors  and 
verifiers  of  weights  and  measures  are  under  his  control,  and  it 
is  he  who  appoints  the  fifty-five  titular  salesmen,  who  serve  u 
intermediaries  between  the  producer  iind  the  retailer,  their  ta- 
vicea  being  remunerated  by  a  commission  which  ranges  on  the 
average  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.     Naturally  enough, 
the  rent  of  the  stalls,  which  goes  partly  to  the  city  and  partly  to 
the  support  of  the  official  staff,  forms  no  inconsiderable  amount  st 
the  close  of  the  year ;  and  a  large  sum  is  also  derived  from  th* 
tax  on  vehicles,     Eath  night  some  6,000  conveyances,  drawn  by 
more  or  less  sturdy  specimens  of  our  noblest  conquest,  congregtte 
around  the  Ilalles,  in  addition  to  countless  trucks  drawn  or  pushed     ' 
by  men  and  women ;  each  vehicle  paying  to  the  municipahty  ' 
tax  varying  from  two  to  four  pence,  whilst  on  baskets  and  bundle* 
of  all  descriptions  an  imiform  rate  of  two  sous,  or  a  peoDy,  '* 
levied.     Directly  they  are  emptied  the  carta  file  off  towards  th* 
Quays,   the  Cora  Wart,  the  Boidevart  Sebastopol,  the  Place  ^^ 
Chatelet,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  remain  ranged   ^^ 
long  lines  until   their   drivers  or    owners   have   completed  tb^^ 
business  at  the  Halles,  and  are  ready  to  jolt  home  again. 

At  five  o'clock  the  markets  open  for  business.  The  advanc^*^ 
guard  of  the  army  of  buyers  which  will  soon  he  here  in  its  entire?*'* 
— giving  fresh  animation  to  the  already  crowded  scene — is  alrow^-' 
pouring  in.    There  are  restaurant  and  hotel  keepers,  bent  either 
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Becuring  the  very  best  of  everything  or  on  driving  a  good  bargain, 
according  as  to  whether  their  establishments  are  of  a  select  or 
a  popular  character;  chefs  and  cordons  bleus  from  the  grand 
mansions  in  the  Faubourgs  St.-G-ermain  and  St.-Honore ;  nuns 
from  the  convents  across  the  water ;  cooks  both  from  hospitals  and 
public  and  private  colleges ;  with  detachments  of  soldiers,  officered 
by  quarter-masters;  and  retail  dealers  innumerable.  Hark  I  the 
clock  is  striking  five.  Two  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  markets 
opened  for  purposes  of  receiving  and  preparing  food  for  sale.  The 
pale  moonlight  which  greeted  our  arrival  is  giving  place  to  the 
early  dawn,  and  the  clock  set  in  the  facade  of  St.-Eustache  is  no 
longer  illuminated,  nor  casts  as  heretofore,  with  its  refulgent  disk, 
a  glinmiering  light  over  the  sculptured  tracery  and  quaint  gar- 
goyles. Beneath  the  time-piece  still  stalks  some  sentinel  of  the 
'  Poste  de  la  Grarde  Kepublicaine,'  whose  little  crib  is  ingeniously 
dovetailed  into  the  back  of  the  church ;  but  he  treats,  somewhat 
naturally,  with  indifference  a  spectacle  which  has  probably  often 
presented  itself  to  his  view.  He  shows  no  interest  either  in  the 
busy  market  scene  around  him,  nor  in  the  grand  old  church ;  a 
perfect  jumble  of  perpendicular  and  florid  Gothic,  with  patches  of 
later  Senaissance  work  visible  here  and  there — a  church  notable, 
moreover,  not  merely  for  its  striking  architectural  aspect,  but  by 
reason  of  a  stirring  souvenir.  Within  its  walls  one  night  in  April, 
eight-and-eighty  years  ago,  a  solenm  requiem  was  sung  for  the 
soul  of  one  whose  life  was  far  from  blameless,  but  whose  memory 
is  inunortal.  In  stately  pomp,  when  the  low  chant  was  over  and 
the  organ  hushed,  they  bore  his  body  by  the  light  of  torches 
through  the  adjacent  markets  and  across  the  Seine,  that  it  might 
rest  in  the  Pantheon  throughout  the  ages  to  come.  But  his  ashes, 
like  those  of  Bousseau  and  Voltaire,  were  doomed  ere  long  to  be 
dispersed;  and,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  on  the  spot  where 
Mirabeau  had  slept,  the  sovereign  people  laid  the  bones  of  his 
reviler — ^Marat  I 
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Ir  the  meditatioDs  of  Mr.  Gray  bad  occurred  to  him  in  the  church- 
yard of  Tatbury,  Berks,  his  '  Elegy '  would  have  taken  a  different 
turn,  or  at  least  there  would  bave  been  a  supplementary  veree  or 
two  not  quite  in  accordance  with  its  general  tone.  If  he  had  had 
(aa  in  my  boyhood  /  liad)  the  advantage  of  the  acqualntonce  of 
Mr,  John  Newton  of  Tatbury,  he  would  have  obtained  same 
new  material,  which,  though  not  precisely  poetic  perhaps,  might 
have  been  '  worked  up '  into  some  startling  s-tanzas.  Mr.  Kewloa 
was  the  great '  auctioneer  and  upholder '  of  those  parts,  but  inci- 
dentally an  undertaker  also,  and  knew  a  great  deal  more  abuut 
churchyards  than  Mr,  Gray  did.  He  knew,  at  all  events,  all  thw 
within  thirty  miles  of  him,  and  moat  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
occupation  of  them  for  fifty  years.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
said  of  a  Berkshire  gentleman  of  any  position,  during  that  perioiit 
that  he  was  '  happy,'  unless  Mi.  John  Kewton  had  conducted  hi» 
obsequies ;  it  was  bke  '  having  no  burial '  at  all. 

When  even  the  Marquis  of  Berks  was  gathered  to  his  fcre- 
fathers,  no  London  firm  was  employed  to  place  him  in  tJie  liuni^ 
vault  at  Tatbury ;  Mr.  Newton  was  felt  (by  the  executtffs)  to  bf 
equal  to  the  emergency.  In  the  Marquis's  will,  it  was  knoft 
beforehand  tliat  be  had  expressed  a  wish  that  his  hearse  should  be 
drawn  by  his  own  carriage  horses,  and  Sir.  Newton  had  the  fow 
Bight  (when  his  lordship  was  given  over  by  Di'.  Frump  of  Tatburj. 
whose  word  was  Law  and  Physic  in  one)  to  have  tbera  exeroiBeJ 
every  day  in  plumes,  lest  they  should  be  restive  under  them  w 
the  stately  occasion  for  wluch  their  services  were  requii-ed. 

Of  course  there  were  people,  even  in  Tatbury,  so  lost  to  »U 
sense  of  authority  and  solemnity  as  to  make  light  of  Mr.  Job" 
Newton.  At  the  Town  Club,  for  example,  which  was  held  at  ti^ 
Berkshire  Arms,  and  where  be  was  accustomed  to  play  whicti  o" 
one  occasion^it  was  under  the  Regency — when  he  had  *<* 
three  bumpers  running,  a  loser  had  sarcastically  observed  •* 
hira,  '  Why,  this  is  better,  old  man,  than  burying  the  Pvio'^ 
Eegent ; '  but  the  observation  liad  fallen  flat,  as  being  profcD'' 
when  addressed  to  a  man  of  bis  grave  position,  as  well  »* 
slightly  flippant  with  respect  to  a  leading  member  of  the  KoJW 
Family.     Yet,  if  Mr.   Newton   could   ever   be   said   to  unbeD" 
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ll  at  aU,  it  waa  at  Long  Whist ;  when  his  manner  of  saying 
'Hiwh ! '  and  '  We  are  playing  at  whist,  if  you  pltaae,'  was  justly 
pronounced  to  be  perfect  in  its  gentlemanly  bearing.  The  way  in 
which  he  would  set  down  his  cards  (with  their  faces  downwards, 
JUII  may  be  certain,  for  there  were  sharp  players  in  the  Town 
Clnb),  and  fold  his  hands  till  conversation  should  cease,  was  some- 
tiling  that  the  Iiord  Chancellor  of  England,  or  the  Speaker  of 
Uie  House  of  Commons,  might  have  copied  with  advantage,  aa  a 
knon  in  the  dignity  of  reproach. 

If  a  man  so  well  established  and  respected  as  Mr.  Newton  of 
Tatbmy  could  be  said  to  have  an  ambition  unsatisfied,  it  waa  that 
U)<  scientific  genina  as  a  whist -player  was  confined  to  the  Town 
Quh,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  itself  in  private  circles.  But  trade, 
eren  in  its  quietest  and  gravest  form,  which  surely  can  be  said  of 
under  taking,  waa  tabooed  among  the  gentry  of  Tat  bury;  their 
incomes  were  microscopic,  but  they  made  up  for  that  by  being  ex- 
duave  and  select-.  Even  the  local  banker  waa  only  admitted  into 
tiieir  society  on  aufierance,  and  it  was  thought  a  piece  of  imperti- 
Miee  in  him  (as  it  was  certainly  one  of  superfluity)  to  win  at  whist. 

There  was  one  especial  clique,  consisting  of  two  ladies  and  two 
'pQtlemeD,  who  played  the  game  with  rigour  every  lawful  night 
'tf  their  liv^a,  to  which  Mr.  Newton  particularly  aspired,  but  in 
nin.  Mr.  Ashton  and  Mr.  Groves,  Miss  Lake  and  Miss  Sutton, 
■Irere  the  names  of  this  little  coi&vw,  who  had  been  partners  and 
iipponents  for  nearly  one  quarter  of  their  natural  lives.  Their 
^saA&  were  but  three  pennies,  but  their  science  was  great ;  if  they 
lade  mistakes  in  play,  they  acknowledged  them,  and  away  from 
tbe  card-table  they  made  none.  Their  lives  were  blameless ;  they 
!*««  looked  up  to  by  all  their  neighbours ;  it  was  said  they  gave 
^tJiey  won  to  the  pour,  and  I  can  well  believe  it.  If  they  did 
Witbat  largess  would  iii>l  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  demoralised 
;«U>iiry. 

I  Ur.  John  Newton  had  made  various  efforts  to  enter  this  little 
^fandise,  but  he  remained  outside.  Like  the  Peri  in  the  poem,  he 
ponld  have  brought  many  a  tear  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
piBonal  experience  (from  mourners,  if  not  from  penitents),  but  it 
jtadd  have  availed  him  nothing.  They  knew  he  was  quiet  in 
ni  manners,  an  excellent,  whist-player,  and  woidd  have  given  them 
Int-rate  Huppers  when  his  turn  to  invite  them  came  round — for 
twyplayed  alternately  at  each  other's  houses — but  their  doors  were 
,dMed  against  him.  Tliey  refused  to  he  connected,  however  un- 
,Dffiaally,  with  a  person  who  sold  by  retail,  even  though  it  was  but 

tthe  great.     On  tlie  otlu-r  hand,  they  very  eagerly  wel- 
information  he  had  to  give  them  conceraiu^  Vfee  i«tti\*fc 
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of  emineot  peisona  in  the  neiglibourliood,  and  admitted  Lim  to  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity.  He  knew,  from  each  one's  accmmt 
of  the  others,  all  their  different  styles  of  play,  and  which  was  tlia 
favourite  partner  of  each.  The  temptation  that  beset  Mr.  Ashton, 
when  his  hand  was  full  of  trumps  (otherwise  he  would  la?e 
scorned  it)  was  to  lead  a  single  card;  Sir,  Groves  played  toomiuji 
for  his  own  hand  ;  Miss  Lake  would  lead  trumps  on  toosligbii 
provocation ;  and  Miss  Sutton,  an  admirable  performer  in  ulber 
respects,  was  given  to  finesses  that  made  one's  blood  curdle. 

Mr.  Newton  felt  that  he  had  none  of  these  weaknesses,  and  was 
worthy  to  be  the  partner  of  any  one  of  the  four.  But  though 
envious  of  them,  he  was  not  malicious.  It  was  from  bfa  lip  that 
I  first  heard  of  their  virtues  ;  he  had  come  professionally  \x> '  mea- 
sure' my  grandfather,  and  over  a  glass  of  dry  sherry  diacoursolto 
the  housekeeper  in  mv  presence  concerning  them  in  a  manotf 
which,  to  my  childish  ears,  considering  the  solemnity  of  the  o«- 
CBsion,  Bounded  somewhat  secular.  In  later  days  I  was  better  ibte 
to  grasp  Mr.  Newton's  character  (which  was  anything  but  profime)i 
and  to  appreciate  hie  observatioua  upon  human  nature.  Hii 
lecture-room  was  most  commonly  the  graveyard  itself,  which, 
being  contiguous  to  our  own  house,  afforded  me  many  opportunitia 
of  convereing  with  him,  when  on  the  eve  of  any  great  engagement 
he  came,  like  a  prudent  general,  to  survey  the  ground  and  kbIk 
his  dispositions  beforehand — in  advance  of  the  sexton. 

After  many  years'  absence  from  the  home  of  my  father^  I  re- 
turned to  Tatbury  the  other  day,  and  found  my  friend  of  the  scarf 
and  hat-band  still  above  ground  and  busy  as  usual.  His  was  > 
trade,  as  I  ventured  to  observe  to  him,  that  never  fails,  and  wiriob 
such  bad  times  as  these  even  promote  by  occasional  suicides. 

He  shook  his  head.  '  Folks  die.  Master  James,  of  couree,'  Iw 
said  ;  'there  is  no  falling  off  there.'  He  was  about  to  add,  'thsok 
Heaven; 'but  perceiving  with  fine  tact  that  the  ejaculation  w»» 
too  professional,  and  might  have  been  misunderstood,  he  effected 
the  following;  substitution  :  '  but  when  they  die,  they  are  d* 
buried  as  they  used  to  be.' 

*  Dear  me  I '  said  I :  *  has  cremation  made  such  strides,  tli^o  ? 

He  smiled  contemptuously.  '  In  a  Christian  land,  sir.  th*' 
will  never  succeed.  What  sort  of  a  future  can  be  looked  for  W 
begins,  bo  to  speak,  with  burning  ?  The  parson  says,  "  Ashes  to 
ashes,"  it  is  true,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing  from  cremation. 
Folks  know  they  will  be  reduced  to  dnst,  but  they  don't  see  tue 
operation,  and  therefore  do  not  realise  it ;  if  they  did,  it  would  w 
harder  for  them  to  imagine  their  friends  saints  and  angels;  ai» 
therefore  they  don't  want  to  see  it.' 
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*  There's  something  in  that,'  I  assented, '  no  doubt.' 

Mr.  Newton  smiled  benignly,  as  though  he  would  have  said, 
*  There  is  generally  "  something  "  in  what  I  say,  if  you  will  only 
favour  me  with  your  attention  ; '  then  added  reflectively,  *  Why, 
there  was  old  Lady  Braddon  the  other  day,  she  wouldn't  be  put 
into  the  family  vault,  nor  yet  into  a  brick  grave,  because,  said  she, 
'*  How  am  I  to  get  out  again  ?  "  She  was  the  best  of  Christians, 
but  in  that  respect  she  had  material  views.  And  here  she  lies ' — 
we  were  standing  in  the  churchyard — *  among  the  mere  common 
people  accordingly.' 

*  It  must  be  rather  sad  for  you  to  have  to  come  here  so  often,' 
said  I,  ^  and  on  such  melancholy  errands.' 

I  felt  the  observation  was  a  foolish  one  directly  it  had  passed 
my  lips  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  know  what  is  commonplace,  and 
another  to  know  how  to  avoid  it. 

'  Melancholy ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  not  a  bit  of  it.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  my  friends  lie  here,  and  I  have  no  disinclination  to  join 
them.  You  see  that  square  green  grave,  with  the  four  stones  about 
it ;  there  lie  the  best  people  I  ever  knew  in  Tatbury,  and  the  best 
whist-players ;  two  of  them  bachelors,  two  of  them  spinsters;  Mr. 
Ashton  and  Miss  Lake,  Mr.  Groves  and  Miss  Sutton.  There  they 
lie,  opposite  to  one  another,  just  as  they  sat  in  life ;  you  remember 
them,  Master  James,  of  course  ? ' 

*  I  remember  who  they  were,'  I  said.  '  I  was  but  a  boy  in 
their  time.     You  used  to  tell  me  about  them.' 

'  Ay,  I  dare  say.   "When  Mr.  Ashton  went,  I  had  some  hopes  of 
filling  his   place;   but   they   preferred   dumby.     The  three   met 
together  every  night  for  years,  with  that  vacant  seat  at  the  old 
table ;  it  was  a  very  touching  spectacle.     None  of  them  would 
ever  lead  a  single  card  after  they  had  lost  him,  no  matter  how 
desperate  their  condition  ;  it  was  felt  to  be  irreverent,  and,  so  to 
speak,  an  infiringement  of  copyright.     It  was  what  the  American 
publishers  (with  whom,  however,  I  wouldn't  compare  them  for  a 
moment)  I  see  call  "  the  courtesy  of  the  trade."     There  was  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  and  no  mistake.     Mr,  Greaves  was  the  next  to  go, 
when  the  two  old  ladies  were  reduced  to  double  dumby.     Miss 
Lake  used  to  say,.  "We  can't  help  playing  for  our  own   hands 
now^  dear,   can   we,   as   poor   Mr.  Groves  used  to  do?"     They 
were  obliged  to  infringe  hia  copyright  from  necessity.     A  man  as 
oouldn't  drop  a  tear  to  see  those  two  ladies  without  partners,  evening 
after  evening,  wasn't  worthy  to  be  called  a  man.     And  in  my 
opinion  it  hastened  their  end:   double  dumby  is  a  great  strain 
upon  the  mind,  Master  James.' 

The  undertaker  was  so  moved,  that  if  hie  "h^A  ^eii  V\i<^  ^saxsi^ 
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demoiiBtr&tiveiies«  in  one  of  his  own  muteu,  he  would,  have  given 
him  a  shilling ;  iL  was  always  a  prinidple  with  him  to  enoourege 
emotion. 

*Then  Miss  Lake,  she  was  the  third  to  go.  A  good  woman,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  The  poor  lost  a  friend  in  her,  and  the  chnrdi 
a  constant  attendant.  She  never  touched  a  card  after  twdw 
o'clock  on  Saturday  nights,  though  only  a  few  people  knew  what  it 
cost  her  to  resist  the  temptation.  There's  been  a  note  of  it  kept 
in  the  proper  place,  I've  not  a  doubt.' 

Here  the  undei-taker  gave  a  sigh  so  significant  that  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  help  observing, '  There  are  few  whist-playera  can 
say  as  much,  Mr.  Newton,' 

'  No,  you  are  wrong  there,  Master  James :  leastways,  if  you  think 
as  conscience  ia  a-pricking  me,  I  have  never  played  into  Sundij 
morning,  though  it  is  true  I  have  sat  up  till  after  twelve  on  Suoday 
nights  and  begun  then.  Well,  when  Miss  Lake  went.  Miss  Sutton 
was  left,  alone  ;  the  last  leaf,  as  one  might  say,  of  that  green  table. 
There  was  nothing  for  her,  poor  soul,  but  patience ;  and  she  played 
Patience  accordingly  every  night.  When  her  turn  came,  as  slie 
expressed  it,  "  to  cut  out,"  she  sent  for  me.  It  was  only  a  ffe* 
hours  before  her  demise,  and  she  had  already  seen  the  clergynsD- 
"  Mr,  Newton,"  said  she,  "  I  know  you  wanted  to  join  our  littk 
party  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Still,  I  feel  you  had  » 
kindness  for  ua.  There  are  some  good  people  in  the  world  "h" 
make  objections  to  our  innocent  game.  I  hope  they  may  bsre 
nothing  worse  upon  their  own  consciences  to  answer  for  than  haling 
played  a  quiet  rubber.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block.  You  need  not  therefore  make  public  what  I  am  about  t" 
aak  you — at  least,  not  until  I  am  forgotten,  which  won't  be  longT- 
Mr.  Ashton  and  Mr.  Groves  lie  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  M 
you  well  know,  and  dear  Miss  Lake  opposite  to  Mr.  Ashton ;  butj 
me  opposite  to  Mr.  Groves,  so  that  I  shall  make  up  the  old 
party  I" 

'  I  assiue  you,  Master  James,  she  said  it  so  pitiful  that  I 
couldn't  answer  her  for  tears.  I  only  nodded  my  head  and  lookwl 
mournful,  like  one  of  my  own  hearse  horses. 

'  Then  she  added,  "  And  if  you  don't  think  it  would  he  wroof 
Mr.  Newton,  I  should  like  the  two  packs  of  cards  we  last  playf*' 
with. — we  always  used  to  make  them  last  three  months,  ynti  kno* 
— put  into  my  coffin.     Would  you  mind  seeing  to  that  yourwlf  * 

'  Of  course  I  said  it  should  l>e  done,  and  it  vaa  done  with  HT 
own  hands.  There  are  some  folks  as  would  think  it  irTevereDti 
though  I  have  known  the  same  people  drop  a  toy  into  a  child'* 
cofBn,  with  tears  ready  to  break  their  hearts ;  yet,  what  are  e»i^ 
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mt  toys,  and  we  but  children  ?  Well,  I  buried  the  poor  old  lady 
Hit  as  she  wished,  and  there  they  He,  all  four  of  'em.' 

We  were  standing  by  the  place  he  indicated,  and  I  noticed 
tihat  the  one  green  grave  which  contained  the  whole  party  had 
leen  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top. 

'That  was  your  doing  also,  I  suppose  V  I  inquired. 

*  Yes.  No  one  has  observed  it  but  yourself;  but  I  thought  if  I 
made  it  tabular  it  would  look  more  like  the  real  thing.  It  is  a 
Twy  quiet  rubber  I ' 


Chbtwood,  in  liis  'General  Hist^iry  of  the  Stafje,'  says  tJiat  'the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  last  in  Europe  where  established 
theatres  were  erected.'  Plays  were  acted  at  Dublin  Castle  aa  earlj 
as  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Sackville'i 
'  Grorboduc,'  the  (irst  English  tragedy,  was  performed  there  on  her 
Majesty's  birthday,  1 601  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  building  devoted  to  ibamatic  performances  until  1 635,  when  the 
then  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  .Strafford,  who  had  raised  thedty 
from  a  mere  collection  of  mud  huts  to  a  flourishing  capital,  cansfd 
a  theatre  to  be  erected  in  Warburg  Street.  The  companies  wfci 
performed  there  were  probably  brought  over  from  London,  where 
Puritanism  was  already  decreasing  the  number  of  the  theatre*, 
but  the  names  of  the  actors  who  first  crossed  the  Channel  have  net 
descended  to  posterity.  The  first  era  of  the  Irish  stage  was  a  Bhort 
one,  for'  its  suppression  followed  close  upon  that  of  the  English. 

In  1661  a  new  theatre  was  built,  by  subscription  of  the  gentrj, 
in  Orange  Street,  or  Smock  Alley  as  it  was  usually  called.  It  must 
have  been  a  handsome  erection,  as  it  cost  2,000/.,  a  considerable 
sum  in  those  days;  but  it  was  so  badly  built,  that  in  1671  a  part 
of  it  fell  down,  and  two  persons  were  killed  and  several  others  mudi 
injured. 

The  manager  was  one  Joseph  Asbury,  who  had  seri'ed  in  the 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  had  been  one  of  the  officere 
who  seized  Dublin  Castle,  made  prisoner  the  parliamentarian  go- 
\'emor,  and  held  it  for  King  Charles.  For  this  service,  among  oth«r 
rewards,  he  was  made  Deputy  Master  of  the  Revels,  and  in  168!, 
Master.  Like  Jlohim  and  several  other  Cavaliers,  he,  after  the 
Restoration,  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  and  liecamc  an 
admirable  actor  in  the  leading  parts  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Th? 
amalgamation  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  company  with  that  of 
Dniry  Lane  in  1691-2,  having  thrown  several  London  actor^:  of  talent 
out  of  engiigements,  a  few  of  them  joined  Asbury's  company,  and  in 
a  Dublin  playbill  of  this  year  we  find  the  names  of  Wilks,  Booth 
Norris,  the  famous  'Jubilee  Dicky'  of  'The  Constant  Coupl^' 
Bowen,  and  Estcourt,  Steele's  friend  immortalised  in  the  'Taiiet.' 

Wilks.  the  original  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  was  an  Irishman,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  Smock  Alley  stage ;  and  » 
much  was  he  esteemed  there,  that  when  Rich,  the  Lincoln's  In" 
Fielde  manager,  tempted  him  to  cross  the  Channel,  Asbury  precWJ^ 
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lUi  order  from  the  Lord-Lieutenaot  to  prevent  him  leaving  the 
country ;  but  the  actor  contrived  to  get  away  before  it  could  be 
pat  in  force.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London,  when  he  was  one 
day  surprised  to  see  one  of  his  old  Dublin  confrhrea^  dressed  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  staring  up  at  the  clock  in  Covent 
Garden.  It  was  ^  honest  Joe  Trefusis,'  a  famous  comedian,  the 
original  Trapland  in  Congreve's  'Love  for  Love.'  The  account 
he  gave  of  his  sudden  appearance  in  the  English  metropolis  was 
whimsical  enough.  One  morning,  while  fishing  in  the  Liffey,he  had 
been  hailed  by  two  friends  who  were  going  down  in  a  boat  to  embark 
for  England.  They  asked  Joe  to  step  in  and  see  them  safe  on  board. 
Giving  his  rod  to  a  friend  to  take  care  of,  he  complied.  When 
they  got  him  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  they  found  little  difficulty  in 
inducing  him  to  take  the  voyage  with  them.  So,  in  his  fishing  co&- 
tuuEie,  and  with  only  seven  shillings  in  his  pocket,  Joe  was  landed  at 
the  London  Docks,  and  at  once  made  his  way  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  theatres.  *  Why,  what  dost  here,  Joe  ? '  was  Wilks's  first  in- 
quiry. *  Why,  faith,  Bobby,'  replied  the  erratic  comedian, '  I  only 
came  to  see  what  time  it  was  in  Covent  Garden.'  Wilks  gave  him 
money  and  clothes,  and  sent  him  back  to  finish  the  engagement  he 
had  interrupted  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner. 

The  great  Barton  Booth  made  bis  first  appearance  upon  the 
Dublin  stage  in  1698  (in  the  character  of  Oronooko),  and,  like 
Wilks,  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  art  from  Asbury.  Dick 
Estcourt  also  acquired  his  first  fame  from  the  appreciation  of  an 
Irish  audience. 

It  must  have  suiely  been  the  direct  ancestors  of  our  present 
race  of  builders  who  erected  the  Dublin  theatres,  for  in  1701  there 
was  another  tumble ;  the  galleries  gave  way,  and  many  people  were 
injured.  It  was  during  the  performance  of  Shad  well's  '  Libertine ' 
(a  version  of  Molidre's  *Don  Juan').  The  superstitious  audience 
held  that  it  was  a  judgment  upon  them  for  being  present  at  the 
performance  of  such  a  play,  and  several  ever  after  protested  that  just 
before  the  accident  the  candles  burned  blue,  and  a  most  extraordi- 
nary dancer,  with  cloven  feet,  appeared  upon  the  stage.  The  piece 
was  not  again  acted  for  twenty  years. 

After  that  notable  migration  in  1691  it  became  quite  an  esta- 
blished thing  for  the  most  famous  London  players  to  visit  the 
sister  kingdom  ;  and  many  who  afterwards  became  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  Drury  Lane*  and  Covent  Garden  were  of  Irish  birth,  and 
won  their  first  laurels  upon  the  Dublin  stage.  Asbury  lived  into  the 
reign  of  George  L,  and  died  in  his  eighty-second  year,  having  held 
the  management  of  the  theatre  under  five  monarchs.  His  suc- 
cessor was  his  son-in-law^  Tom  Elrington,     If  powei  of  Vosl^Va^ 
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anything  to  do  with  good  acting,  Elrington  must  have  been 
supremely  good.  In  after  years,  when  he  had  passed  away,  and 
Barry  and  Mossop  had  taken  his  place  in  public  &vour,  an  admirer 
of  Tom's,  while  one  day  comparing  him  with  his  successors,  dinehed 
the  argument  by  exclaiming :  ^  Why,  in  a  passionate  scene  yoa 
could  hear  Elrington's  voice  beyond  the  blind  quay ;  and  I  don\ 
believe  you  could  hear  Mossop's  outside  the  building  I '  Colky 
Gibber  blames  his  disposition  to  rant,  but  he  must  have  possessed 
some  extraordinary  powers,  since  we  are  told  that  one  nighty  whik 
acting  the  mad  scene  of  Orestes,  he  produced  so  terrible  an  effect 
upon  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  orchestra,  that  the  man  actually 
became  insane.  In  his  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  French 
upholsterer,  but  from  the  first  the  stage  marked  him  for  its  own. 
He  and  Ghetwood,  then  about  his  own  age,  used  secretly  to  pe^ 
form  in  private  theatricals.  One  day  the  latter  brought  him  a  play- 
book  to  the  shop :  it  was  Lee's  ^  Sophonisba,'  in  which  he  was  to  play 
Masinissa.  ^I  found  him,'  says  Ghetwood,  ^finishing  a  velvet 
cushion,  and  gave  him  the  book  ;  but,  alas !  before  he  could  secrete 
it^  his  master,  a  hot  voluble  Frenchman,  came  in  upon  us,  and  the 
book  was  thrust  beneath  the  velvet  of  the  cushion.  His  master, 
as  usual,  rated  him  for  not  working,  with  a  "  Morbleu !  vhy  are 
you  not  vark,  Tom  ?  "  and  stood  over  him  so  long  that  I  saw,  with 
some  mortification,  the  book  irrecoverably  stitched  up  in  the 
cushion,  never  to  be  retrieved  till  the  cushion  is  worn  to  pieces 
Poor  Tom  cast  many  a  desponding  look  upon  me  when  he  iw» 
finishing  the  fate  of  the  play,  while  every  stitch  went  to  both  our 
hearts.' 

Another  time  this  stage-struck  youth  attempted  tlie  Ghost  in 
^Hamlet.'  Attired  in  a  suit  of  pasteboard  armour,  he  stalked  on 
in  the  first  scene,  when  to  his  horror  he  saw  his  master,  who  had 
got  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on,  seated  in  front.  The  fint 
and  second  scenes,  however,  passed,  and  the  Frenchman  only 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  and  the  trembling  youth  hoped 
that  his  passion  would  subside.  But  when  the  Ghost  began  his 
speech,  '  Mark  me  I  '  up  jumped  the  irate  foreigner,  and  crying, 
'  Begar,  me  vil  mark  you  presently  I '  beat  the  poor  Ghost  off  the 
stage  into  the  street.  But  some  of  the  audience,  who  were  not  to  be 
defrauded  of  their  amusc»meiit,  rushed  after  them,  and  rescuing  the 
apparition  from  his  iufuiiated  pursuer,  brought  him  back  in 
triumph.  The  Frenchman,  however,  was  as  tenacious  as  they,  and 
follo\viD<jj  up  his  apprentice,  would  not  cease  his  clamour  imtil  Tom 
had  promised  that  he  would  never  act  any  more.  Elrington  made 
his  first  appearance  upon  the  regular  stage  at  Drm*y  Lane  in  1709, 
as  Oronooko,  and  had  he  remained  in  London  might  have  proved 
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i  fermidable  rival  to  Barton  Booth,  for  Young  declared  that  he 
had  never  had  the  part  of  Zanga,  in  his  play  of  '  The  Revenge,' 
performed  ko  finely  as  by  liim.  CoUey  CibberJ  however,  did  not  like 
him  and  would  not  advance  bim,  so  he  went  over  to  Dublin,  where 
be  at  once  becanae  a  fjreat  favourite,  and  married  one  of  Asbury's 
daughters.  When  invited  to  return  to  London,  he  said:  'In 
Inland  I  am  bo  well  rewarded  for  my  services  that  I  cannot  think 
of  leaving  it  for  any  consideration.  There  is  not  a  gentlenaan's 
bonse  in  that  kingdom  to  which  I  am  not  a  welcome  guest.' 

The  disaffection  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society,  however, 
period,  rendered  the  position  of  an  English  actor,  as  indeed 
of  all  Englishmen,  somewhat  precarious  in  Irish  society,  as 
iwing  anecdote  will  testify.  A  performer  of  some  celebrity 
mmed  Evans,  while  dining  with  a  party  of  Irish  officers  one  even- 
ing at  Cork,  gave  the  health  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  company,  although  be  wore  the  Queen's  uniform, 
rose  in  disgust,  went  downstairs,  and  sent  up  a  challenge  to  Evans 
by  one  of  the  servants.  The  message,  being  whispered  in  his  ear, 
tae  not  heard  by  the  rest.  Without  a  word,  Evans  took  up  his 
nord  and  left  the  room.  He  found  his  challenger  in  au  aparf- 
meat  below.  Before  he  coidd  guard  himself,  the  other  made  a 
tiniH  at  him.  Parrying  the  blow  with  his  band,  he  drew  upon 
hit  antagonist,  drove  him  out  into  the  passage,  disarmed  him,  and 
thea  returned  to  the  company.  All  pretended  to  be  highly  dis- 
gnsUd  at  the  conduct  of  their  companion ;  but  when  Evans 
Ktimed  to  Dublin,  these  same  people  raised  such  a  clique  against 
Urn  that  bis  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  the  signal  for  a  riot. 
The  audience  was  dismissed,  and  no  play  was  allowed  to  be  per- 
Ibimed  until  he  asked  pardon.  '  Kneel  down,  you  rascal ! '  cried 
out  a  ruffian  from  the  pit.  '  No,  you  rascal ;  I'll  kneel  to  none  but 
God  and  my  Queen  ! '  replied  the  actor  spiritedly. 

Smock  Alley  continued  to  be  the  only  theatre  in  Dublin  unlQ 
ITSl,  when  one  Madame  Violante,  a  female  acrobat,  opened  a 
booth  in  George's  Lane,  at  first  only  for  rope-dancing,  but  after- 
Wds  for  dramatic  entertainments.  It  was  here  the  famous  Peg 
¥olfington  made  her  fiisL  appearance,  as  a  child.  Her  father  was 
*  bricklayer,  her  mother  a  washerwoman,  and  she  used  to  cry 
tlads  througli  the  streets.  But  the  rugged  little  barefooted 
tohin's  beautiful  face  and  splendid  eyes  caught  the  attention  of 
Madame  Violante,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to 
*tth»nge  rags  and  stajvation  for  tinsel  and  plenty.  A  company 
^children  was  trained  to  play  'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  and  Peggy, 
Uko  twelve  years  of  age,  perfonned  Polly  so  well  and  acted 
chinningly,  that  she  drew  crowds  to  the  looth  to  see  her. 
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afterwards  Ekington  engaged  her  for  the  Theatre  Royal,  whew 
her  success  was  equally  great.  There  she  remained  until  she  m 
twenty-two,  when  she  came  over  to  England.  But  after  she  hid 
become  the  great  London  favourite,  she  paid  frequent  visit*  to 
Ireland.  So  hijfhly  were  lier  wit  and  social  talents  esteemed,  tbit 
she  was  for  one  year  elected  president  of  the  famous  Beef-fltesk 
Club  attached  to  the  theatre,  the  members  of  which  were  chieflj 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  high  position,  and  to  which  no  female  nor 
any  actor  had  ever  been  before  admitted.  One  season  she  mi 
paid  as  much  as  eight  hundred  pounds  for  her  services. 

The  year  after  Madame  Violante  opened  her  booth,  it  was  sap- 
pressed  at  the  instigation  of  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Roysl. 
But  immediately  afterwards  a  new  house  was  erected  in  RanBfoid 
Street,  for  which  the  Eail  of  Meath  obtained  a  patent.  In  1734 
a  third  theatre  was  erected,  by  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  in  Auagier  Street.  The  foundation-stcna 
were  laid  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  first  by  the  Lotd- 
Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  three  others  by  persons  high  in 
ofGce.  As  each  was  set  there  was  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  dranti 
and  shouts  and  acclamatioas  from  the  immense  concourse  of  people 
who  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Barrels  of  ale  were  set 
flowing  for  the  mob,  a  splendid  dinner  and  the  choicest  wines 
were  provided  for  the  gentry.  This  theatre  was  to  be  the  wonder 
of  the  age,  it  was  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  d™»- 
The  proprietors,  a  committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  met 
every  Saturday  to  select  and  cast  the  plays  and  regulate  the 
business.  But,  alas !  all  these  bright  visions  were  doomed  t«  dis- 
appointment ;  for,  whether  there  were  too  many  cooks,  or  whetha 
they  found  amateur  management  was  not  such  a  pretty  plaything 
as  they  imagined,  the  whole  thing  proved  a  dead  failure.  In 
1735,  Smock  Alley,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt  But 
for  several  years  the  dramatic  art  had  been  in  a  state  of  decay  in 
Dublin,  both  on  account  of  the  falling  off  in  histrionic  talent  and 
because  of  a  decrease  of  public  patronage.  Salaries  were  amal!. 
ranging  from  a  guinea  to  eight  shillings,  and  even  these  misenbJe 
pittances  were  not  paid.  There  is  a  story  told  of  the  hungry  coin- 
pany  at  Smock  Alley  waiting  one  night  for  the  money  to  come  in 
to  get  a  dinner,  before  the  play  commenced.  The  first  shilling 
taken  was  expended  in  a  loin  of  mutton,  the  second  in  bread,  the 
third  in  beer.  The  following  copy  of  a  curious  old  playbill  of  thi* 
period  will  show  the  style  of  entertainment  then  in  vogue  in  tie 
Dublin  theatres : — 
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^^^H  For  the  betieSt  of  Mn>.  BiiHocIi's  Daughter. 

^^^^^ne  Bight  Honournble  Ijord  Major's  OonipHny  of  Oonicijiatir. 
^^^^H  By  particular  deeire, 

^^^B  At  the  Theatre  in  Smocli  Alley, 

^^^^BP^Bfi  the  10th  of  Februarj,  will  be  &eted  a  Comedy  called 
^^^^^  '  Lore  for  Love.* 

r      The  pirt  of  Mia  Pntt  to  be  performed  by  Hr?,  Bullock's  Daughter. 
1  All  the'other  parts  to  the  beat  adrantage. 

With  a  new  pbolooub  to  be  spoken  by  heb. 
With  the  following  entertainments  between  the  acts: — 
Act  1.     The  Song  ofMad  Tom,  by  Mr.  Hind. 
Art  2.    The  Sailor's  Dance,  by  Mona.  Dumont  and  Mrs.  MaTtin. 
Art  3.    A  new  IMalojfue,  to  bo  sung  bfttween  Mr.  Este  and  Mrs.  lleynolds. 
Act  4.    The  Scotch  Dance,  by  Mr,  Morris  and  Mrs.  Martin. 
Art  6.    A  new  Pantomiiue  Dance,  cnlled 

'  Pygrinalion  and  the  Ivory  Statiie.' 

The  Statue  of  the  Ivory  Maid,  by  Mrs.  DuUock's  Daughter. 

Boxes,  64.  M. ;  Lattices,  4i.  4d. ;  Pit,  3/.  3d. ;  OaUery,  2s.  2d. 

To  begin  exactly  at  half  an  hour  after  six  o'clock. 

Vimt  Rex. 

a  1744  a  new  and  flourishing  era  began  in  Dublin  theatrical 
»lrtien  Thomas  Sheridan,  uniting  the  two  companies  of 
f  Street  and  Smock  Alley  at  the  latter  house,  became  sole 
Sheridan  was  tlte  son  of  Swift's  friend  the  Doctor, 
d  the  fether  of  Brinsley.  He  had  some  talent  as  a  tragedian, 
idtbougb  bis  style  was  stilted  and  ponderous,  and  in  London  he 
]Wild  not  hold  his  ground  against  two  such  consummate  artistes 
'li  Garrick  and  Barry.  Under  his  direction,  however,  at  Dublin, 
fte  drama  once  more  rose  from  the  utter  contempt  into  which  it 
'Ittd  fallen,  to  honour  and  respect,  and  for  twelve  years  no  performer 
'tver  went  unpaid.  But  he  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  againet  the 
boentiouB  and  overbearing  audience  of  that  time,  who  were  ready 
to  Weak  out  into  riots  at  the  least  provocation.  A  most  crying 
•ril  was  the  admisBion  behind  the  scenes  of  every  idler  who  wore 

•  laced  coat.  The  college  youths  would  crowd  to  every  rehearsai, 
■nd  Victor  says  that  he  has  seen  actors  and  actrenses  rehearsing 
'■■itlua  a  circle  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  these,  whose  manners  and  bear- 
jingwere  a  constant  menace  to  decorum  and   decency.     A  few 

•Wcdotes  gleaned  from  Victor's  'History  of  the  Stage'  will  give 

•  vivid  picture  of  the  Dublin  audience  of  his  day. 

One  night,  in  1746,  a  half-intoxicated  fellow  named  Kelly 
slinihed  over  the  orchestra  on  to  the  stage,  made  his  way  to  the 
pMi-room,  and  so  grossly  insulted  the  nctri'sses  who  were  nitting 
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there,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  dressing-rooms.  Sheri- 
dan very  temperately  ordered  some  of  the  servants  to  conduct  him 
back  to  the  pit.  Kelly  showed  hia  appreciation  of  this  forbearanwe 
by  hurling  an  orange  at  him  the  moment  he  entered  upon  the  stage. 
Sheridan  stopped  the  performance  and  addressed  the  audience: 
there  was  an  altercation,  and  the  curtain  was  dropped.  Thereupon 
Kelly  rushed  round  to  Sheridan's  dressing-room  and  demmded 
satisfaction,  which  he  received  in  full  from  an  oaken  cudgel.  Like 
all  bullies,  the  fellow  was  an  arrant  coward,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  groimd,  cried  and  writhed,  but  vowed  he  would  male 
him  '  repent  this  usage  to  a  gentleman.'  He  found  no  difficiltj 
in  forming  a  clique  among  his  companions,  and  the  next  night 
about  fiity  of  these  choice  spirits  leaped  upon  the  stage  with  drawn 
swords,  bent  upon  taking  Sheridan's  life;  but  the  manager  had 
received  warning  of  theii-  intentions  diu-ing  the  day,  and  waarnrt 
to  be  found,  although  they  searched  the  theatre  fi-om  floor  to 
ceiling,  wanton  destruction  of  property  marking  every  step  of  lieji 
course.  But,  as  may  be  conjectui-ed,  the  naatter  did  not  end  here. 
Night  after  night  the  rioters  interrupted  the  performance',  u 
opposition  party  waa  formed,  who  sided  with  the  manager;  the 
dispute,  which  was  not  confined  to  words,  but  often  went  to  blows, 
was  carried  on  outride  a.s  well  as  inside  the  theatre,  until  tJie 
magistrates  considered  it  prudent  to  order  a  suspension  of  the 
performances.  The  law  was  then  appealed  to  by  both  parties. 
Kelly's  faction  boasted  that  no  jury  could  Ite  found  in  Ireland  who 
would  dare  to  convict  (t  guiitle'nmn  !  But  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  a  jury  and  a  judge  were  found  who  did  convict  thi> 
'gentleman,'  and  condemned  him  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  300i. ;  while  at  the  same  time  Sheridan  e*- 
tablishcd  the  Invaluable  right  of  denying  admission  behind  the 
curtain,  and  never  again,  according  to  Victor,  during  his  manag*- 
ment  was  any  stranger  permitted  to  infringe  that  right.  He  bai 
long  struggled  against  this  obnoxious  privilege ;  he  had  printed 
notices  in  the  public  papers,  and  given  orders  at  the  doors  thatw 
gentleman  on  any  pretext  was  to  be  permitted  to  pass  behind  the 
scenes;  he  had  even  placed  a  sentry  at  the  stage  entrance;  but 
by  bribing  or  violence  these  orders  were  continually  evaded. 
One  night  an  officer,  upon  being  told  by  the  sentry  that  he  could 
not  pass,  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  the  poor  fellow  in  the  thigh 
with  BO  much  violence  that  the  weapon  broke  in  the  wound aod 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  limb, 

A  few  years  later,  a.  yet  more  serious  riot  brought  about 
Sheridan's  retirement  from  the  management.  The  Beef-sl'** 
Club,  before  mentioned,  was  jjiirtly  a  political  one,  being  entirelj 
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restricted  to  members  of  the  Court  party ;  and  as  Sheridan  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  he  was  extremely  unpopular  among  the  patriots, 
as  the  opposition  styled  themselves,  who  vowed  his  destruction 
at  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself.  It  was  afibrded  by 
the  translation  of  Voltaire's  *  Mahomet,'  which  was  produced  in 
1753. 

In  one  of  the  scenes  of  this  play  occurs  the  following  speech  :-^ 

If,  ye  powers  divine  ! 

Ye  mark  the  movements  of  the  nether  world, 

And  bring  them  to  account !  crush,  crush  those  vipers, 

Who,  singled  out  by  the  community 

To  guard  their  rights,  shall,  for  a  grasp  of  ore 

Or  paltry  office^  sell  them  to  the  foe. 

These  lines  were  considered  to  be  so  appropriate   a  hit  against 
tiie  Court  party,  that   a  body  of  patriots  assembled  in   the  pit 
vociferously  demanded  an  encore, — a  request  with  which   West 
Digges,  by  whom   they   were   delivered,  had   the   bad   taste  to 
comply.     At  rehearsal  the  next  morning   Sheridan   severely  re- 
buked him,  alleging,  and  justly,  that  he   had  brought  disgrace 
upon  himself  and  all  the  company  by  thus  prostituting  himself  to 
the  wanton  humours  of  the  audience.     Yet  at  the  same  time  he 
left  it  to  his  own  discretion  whether  or  not  he  should  repeat  the 
offence.     The  next  night  *  Mahomet '  was  performed  the  house  was 
crowded ;  as   before,  the   speech  was   received   with  tremendous 
cheers,  and  its  repetition  vociferously  called  for.     As  soon  as  he 
conld  make  himself  heard,  Digges  came  forward  and  said  that, 
although  it  would  give  him  the  highest  pleasure  to  comply  with 
the  request,  he  begged  to  be  excused,  as  his  compliance  would  be 
greatly  injurious    to    him.     Immediately   there  was  a   roar   of 
*  Sheridan  1     The  Manager  ! '     Sheridan  refused  to  obey  the  call, 
and  sent  on  the  prompter  to  inform  the  audience  that,  if  they 
were  not  disposed  to  allow  the  performance  to  proceed,  their  money 
would  be  returned  them  at  the  doors ;  but  not  a  word  of  his  speech 
was  heard.     In  vain  did  their  favourite  Woffington  attempt  to 
proceed   with   the   play:   the    uproar  increased  every  moment. 
Digges  alone,  the  hero  df  the  hour,  was  able  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
Amidst  a  profound  silence  he  assured  the  house  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
bad  not  laid  any  injunction  upon  him  in  regard  to  the  speech,  and 
thfsrefore,  he  argued,  had  not  incurred  their  displeasure.    He  farther 
stated  that  it  was  useless  to  continue  the  call  for  him,  as  he  had 
gone  home.     Upon  that  annoimcement  the  clamour  recommenced, 
with  cries  of  *  Let  him  be  sent  for,  we  will  vrait  an  hour.'  Messenjgferd 
were  despatched  post-haste  to  the  manager^s  house,  but  he  po8itivel*|f 
rtSmeA  to  return.    For  the  stipulated  time  t\\e  «v\A\^Tk!Cfe  T«aL'K«y^ 
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perfectly  orderly,  Imt  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour  the  cr^  for 
SheridaQ  was  fiercely  renewed.  Suddenly  a  youth  started  up  in 
the  pit  and  shouted, 'God  bless  his  Majesty  King  George.  HumI' 
The  shout  was  taken  up  and  repeated  three  times;  then  the  hatoc 
coramenced.  In  five  minutes  the  auditorium  was  in  ruins  and  Ute 
rioters  were  upon  the  stage,  with  drawn  swords  slashing  the  ciirtsin 
and  all  the  scenery  within  their  reach.  Then  returning  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  they  dragged  out  the  grate  of  the  box-room,  which  vu 
full  of  biu-ning  coals,  and  cast  the  dihr^s  of  doors  and  mouldings 
upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  building.  Fortunately, 
however,  these  were  removed  in  time  to  prevent  such  a  ciit»- 
Btrophe. 

After  Huch  an  ^msitie,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  really  a  demon- 
stration against  his  political  principles,  it  would  have  been  iibcIw 
for  Sheridan  to  have  re-opened  the  theatre.  He  accordingly  let  it 
to  Victor,  his  acting  manager,  who,  in  conjunction  with  an  actor 
named  Sowdon,  now  took  the  manafjerial  reins.  About  M 
weeks  after  they  commenced  their  season,  a  demand  was  made  fw 
the  performance  of  the  fatal  '  Mahomet.'  Instead,  however,  of  the 
crowded  house  they  tremblingly  expected,  it  was  not  half  full;  the 
famous  speech,  now  spoken  by  an  inferior  actor,  was  encored  » 
UHual,  but  no  disturbance  ensued  ;  and  the  next  time  the  tni|^ 
was  performed,  as  only  eight  or  ten  '  patriots '  formed  the  entire 
assembly,  the  audience  was  dismissed  and  the  house  closed. 

The  new  managers  were  so  imsuccessful  in  their  specolaUom 
although  they  engaged  Barry,  WofBngton,  and  all  the  araiUU^ 
talent  they  could  gather,  that  Sheridan  was  recalled  in  1756  f 
resume  the  direction.  But  the  lapse  of  time  had  not  softened  the 
bitterness  of  faction.  On  the  first  night  of  the  season  there  ms« 
call  for  him  to  appear  and  apologise.  He  was  ill  at  the  time,  an'' 
unable  to  leave  his  room,  but  the  clamourers  would  not  be  satisfiw 
until  a  message  was  brought  from  him  to  the  effect  that  as  soon  »* 
he  was  suflnciently  recovered  be  would  make  a  public  apology  upoo 
the  stage,  of  which  due  notice  should  be  given  in  the  bills.  And 
to  this  bitter  humiliation  he  was  compelled  to  submit,  nearly  thw* 
years  after  the  supposed  offence  had  been  committed. 

And  there  were  new  troubles  in  store  for  him.  In  17So 
Woodward,  the  famous  Drury  Lane  harlequin  and  comedian,  w"" 
Spranger  Barry,  decided  upon  building  a  new  theatre  in  CW 
Street.  'Silver-tongued  Barry,'  Garrick's  only  peer  in  ttageoj. 
W88  a  Dublin  man  and  an  immense  favourite  in  that  city,  a"" 
upon  the  new  house  opening,  the  rivalry  between  the  two  manag** 
ments  was  carried  on  with  the  keenest  acrimony.  The  play-goiog 
public,  including  the  whole  fashionable  world,  was  divided  io*" 
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two  factions,  at  the  head  of  which  were,  to  use  the  old  phrase, 
several  ladies  of  quality,  who  bespoke  plays  on  certain  nights,  and 
worked  as  eagerly  to  obtain  a  full  house  as  though  they  were  to 
reap  the  profits  of  it.  Victor  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  one 
of  these  events  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  The  great  lady  of  the  night  goes  early  into  the  box-room  '  to 
receive  her  company.  This  lady  had  sent  out  pit  and  gallery 
tickets  to  all  her  tradespeople,  with  threatenings  of  the  loss  of  her 
custom  if  they  did  not  dispose  of  them ;  and  the  concern  she  was 
imder  when  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  drawing  up  of  the 
curtain,  at  the  sight  of  a  thin  pit  and  galleries,  introduced  the 
following  entertainment.  The  lady  was  ready  to  faint,  and  after 
smelling-bottles  were  applied,  she  cried  out  "  she  was  ruined,  un- 
done !  She  would  never  be  able  to  look  dear  Mr.  B in  the  face 

any  more  after  such  a  shocking  disappointment.*'  After  many  of 
these  repeated  lamentations,  the  box-keeper  advanced  and  said, 
"  I  beg  your  ladyship  will  not  be  so  disheartened  ;  indeed,  your 
ladyship's  pit  will  mend,  and  your  ladyship's  galleries,  too,  will 
certainly  mend,  before  the  play  begins."  At  which  the  lady  cried 
out :  "  But,  you  nasty  flattering  fellow !  I  tell  you  I  am  undone  I 
ruined  !  undone !  that's  all.  But  I'll  be  revenged.  I  am  resolved 
m  pay  off — no — I'll  turn  off,  all  my  saucy  tradesmen  to-morrow 
morning." ' 

But  Barry's  handsome  person  and  fine  genius,  together  with 
the  novelty  of  a  new  theatre,  made  heavy  odds  against  the  Smock 
Alley  m.anager.  And  in  addition  to  these,  Fortune  threw  her 
weight  into  the  scales.  Sheridan  had  arranged  for  the  production 
of  one  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  pantomimes,  from  which  he  hoped 
great  things  ;  but  the  ship  which  was  bringing  over  the  harlequin, 
the  music,  and  the  plot,  was  wrecked.  Theophilus  Cibber  likewise, 
who  had  been  engaged  to  strengthen  the  company,  went  down  in 
the  same  ill-fated  vessel.  Then  one  or  two  of  his  best  actors  went 
over  to  the  opposition  house,  and  Macklin,  upon  whose  appearance 
he  reckoned  largely,  disappointed  him.  Unable  to  retrieve  his  losses, 
he  was  compelled  at  the  beginning  of  1759  to  again  retire  from  the 
management. 

Crow  Street,  however,  was  not  long  left  in  undisputed  mono- 
poly of  things  theatrical.  In  1760,  Mossop,  another  actor  of  Irish 
birth,  who  had  already  won  his  laurels  upon  both  the  London  and 
Dublin  stages,  opened  Smock  Alley,  and  the  contest  between  the 
two  houses  was  carried  on  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  Once 
more  the  ladies  of  quality  ranged  themselves  upon  opposite  sides, 
and  as  both  the  managers  were  young  and  handsome,  the  factions 

*  While  the  London  theatres  had  only  a  lobby,  the  I)\\\A\ii\io^QAi«ft\AdLVii^<t^SN[<(^^ 
appointed  room  for  the  box  audience  to  retire  to  between  \Yie  mXa  <A»a.%'^^. 
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were  pretty  equal,  Both  strained  every  nerve,  and  lavififaed  moMT 
at  a  mte  that,  acTOrding  to  the  public  support  given  to  the  Dublin 
theatres,  was  ruiaous.  The  expenses  of  Crow  Street  amounted  to 
37U.  weekly,  and  between  the  two  houses  about  200  pereoDB  were 
employed.  Each  strove  to  l>e  first  in  the  field  with  any  London 
success.  Murphy's  '  Orphan  of  China  '  had  just  made  a  great  hit, 
and  both  theatres  announced  its  production.  But  while  Buny 
announced  that  all  the  dresses  would  be  brougbtdirect  from  Chin*, 
Mossop  gave  a  patriotic  touch  in  his  bills  by  stating  that  the '  ch»- 
actere  will  be  dressed  in  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom ; '  ukI 
by  working  night  and  day  he  contrived  to  produce  it  first.  A  grand 
spectacular  revival  of  '  Coriolanus,'  by  IMossop,  brought  forth  an 
equally  splendid  production  of  Lee's  'Alesander  the  Great' »t 
Crow  Street.  Asa  specimen  of  the  style  of  mounting  plays  at  Ihii 
period,  I  subjoin  O'Keefe's  description  of  the  Macedonian  Con- 
queror's triumphal  entry  into  Babylon :- — 

'  Alexander's  high  and  beautiful  chariot  was  first  seen  al  th« 
farther  end  of  the  sta^e  (the  theatre  stretching  from  Fowne) 
Street  to  Simple  Lane).  He  (Barry)  seated  in  it  was  drawn  lotta 
front,  to  triumphant  music,  by  the  unarmed  soldiery.  When  anived 
at  its  station,  to  stop  for  him  to  alight,  before  he  had  time  even  to 
speak,  the  machinery  was  settled  on  such  a  simple  yet  certain  plM, 
that  the  chariot  in  a  twinkling  disappeared,  and  every  soldier  TOi 
at  the  instant  armed.  It  was  thus  managed.  Each  man,  havinglus 
particular  duty  assigned  to  him,  laid  his  hand  on  difierent  parts  of 
the  chariot.  One  took  a  wheel,  and  held  it  up  on  high — this  w«  * 
shield  ;  then  others  took  the  remaining  wheels,  and  all  in  a  moneot 
wore  shields  upon  their  left  arms ;  the  axle-tree  was  taken  hf 
another— it  was  a  spear ;  the  body  of  the  chariot  also  took  ta 
pieces,  and  the  whole  was  converted  into  swords,  javelins,  1an«() 
standards,  &c.  Each  soldier,  thus  armed,  arranged  himself  at  tlK 
sides  of  the  stage,  and  Alexander  in  the  centre  b^an  U* 
speech.' 

By-and-by  quarrels  arose  between  Barry  and  bis  partner.  Ho 
tragedian  grumbled  at  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  panti>- 
mimes ;  Woodward  complained  of  the  extravagant  sums  lavishn 
upon  tragedies.  Tlie  result  was  a  dissolution  of  partnerriup> 
Barry  struggled  for  a  time,  but  was  oblige<l  to  succumb  at  luti 
and  leave  Mossop  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  But  the 
conqueror  could  not  escape  the  doom  of  all  his  predecessors— mil- 
This  time,  however.  Fortune  was  less  to  blame  than  the  raB"- 
Admitted  to  the  highest  society  of  Dublin — and  it  was  the  wildest' 
most  extravagant,  spendthrift  society  that  the  world  ever  saw— th' 
pet  of  noble  ladies,  the  Countess  of  Brandon  and  LadyKachaelMa'^ 
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1,  addicted  to  gambling  and  every  other  aristocratic  pleasurfl, 
Hie  profits  of  the  most  succeasful  theatre  would  have  been  inade- 
juate  to  supply  him  with  means.  His  actors  were  iinpaid,  and 
jehts  on  all  sides  overwhelmed  him.  But  the  imperial  potentate 
(if  some  stilted  eighteenth-century  tragedy  was  never  more  pompous 
Hid  arrogant  amidst  all  his  troubles  than  was  Mossop.  His  starv- 
ing actors,  who  desperately  appealed  to  him  for  the  means  of 
IjuyiDg  food,  were  commanded  to  leave  his  presence  with  all  the 
IiTogance  of  a  stage  tyrant,  and  his  ordinary  diction  was  based 
lipou  the  same  model.  AVlien  he  was  an  actor  under  Sheridan  he 
had  been  told  that  the  manager  had  made  some  disparaging 
remarks  upon  his  dressing  Richard  III.  in  white  satin.  Stalking 
Tip  to  hia  chief,  with  the  pomposity  of  a  ruffled  peacock,  he 
iddressed  him  thus :  '  Mr.  Sber-i-dan,  I  hear  you  said  I  dressed 
Bichard  like  a  cox-comb.  This  is  an  af-front.  Tou  wear  a  sword ; 
pull  it  out  of  the  ecab-bard.  I'll  draw  mine,  and  thrust  it  into 
jour  bo-dy,  sir.'  He  was  not  quite  such  a  fire-eater,  however,  as 
this  speech  would  indicate,  for  once  when  he  threatened  to  kill 
tkeftmons  mimic,  Tate  Wilkinson,  if  he  should  dare  to  imitate 
kim,  Tate  quietly  accepted  the  challenge,  which  somewhat  cooled 
(lie  wrath  of  this  Bobadil.  '  Sir,'  he  said, '  you  dare  not  take  me 
off ;  or  if  you  do,  dare  not  take  mc  off  more  than  a  lit-tle.  If  you 
io  more,  sir,  you  sliall  die  ! "  Mo.ssop's  fate  was  a  most  pitiable 
«De.  After  Barry's  failure,  in  1767,  he  became  manager  of  both 
tleatres.  In  1770  a  new  playhouse  was  opened  by  one  Dawson, 
in  (ipel  Street,  and  two  years  afterwards  Mossop  quitted  Dublin  a 
rained  man.  He  went  liack  to  J^ondon,  but — too  proud  to  solicit 
•a  engagement,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  destitution — he 
Atit  himself  up  in  the  garret  he  inhabited  at  Chelsea,  and,  refusing 
l«  accept  any  noiu-ishment,  perished  of  starvation. 

A  famous  Dublin  actor  named  Kyder  succeeded  to  the  sceptre 
of  Smock  Alley,  and  in  1776  became  manager  of  both  houses ;  a 
monopoly  which  turned  out  as  unfortunate  for  him  as  it  had  for  his 
PwdecesBors,  for  in  1787  we  find  Daly,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  but 
*  notorious  rov&,  manager  of  Smock  Alley,  while  Barry's  widow, 
>o»  Mrs.  Crawford,  directed  at  Crow  Street.  With  an  excellent 
Wmpany,  which  numbered  John  Kemble  amongst  its  members, 
I'd  a  superior  style  of  management,  the  elder  house  carried  the 
**aj,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  was  after  a  while  glad  to  transfer  her  in- 
tsTMt  in  the  theatre  to  her  rival,  hut  not  before  her  husband  had 
wn  reduced  to  the  most  disgraceful  shifts  of  impecuniosity.  It 
*>«  the  old  story  of  unpaid  actors,  strikes,  and  desertions.  The 
■"ilj  person  who  was  regiUarly  paid  was  Mrs.  Crawford  herself,  who, 
*t  down  for  a  salary,  would  refuse  to  go  on  the  stage  before  she 
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received  it.  One  night  the  musicians  struck,  and  Crawford,  dressd 
for  Hamlet,  had  to  go  before  the  curtain  and  &ddle  a  jigfor  the 
overture.  On  another  occasion,  from  a  similar  cause,  he  had  to 
whistle  to  his  own  dancing. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  his  '  Keeolleetiona,'  gives  us  a  virid 
picture  of  the  theatres  at  this  period.  '  The  playhouses  in  Dublin,' 
he  says, '  were  lighted  with  tallow  candles  stuck  in  two  eirdei^ 
hanging  from  the  middle  of  the  stage,  which  were  every  now  and 
then  snuffed  by  some  performer ;  and  two  soldiers,  with  filed 
bayonets,  always  stood  on  each  aide  the  stage,  close  to  the  boieB,to 
keep  the  audience  in  order.  The  galleries  were  very  noisy  and 
very  droll.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  boxes  always  wait 
dressed  out  as  if  for  Court — the  strictest  etiquette  and  decorum 
were  preserved  in  that  circle ;  whilst  the  pit,  as  being  fiill  of  critia 
and  wise  men,  was  particularly  respected,  except  when  the  yonng 
gentlemen  of  the  University  occasionally  forced  themselves  in  to 
revenge  some  insult,  real  or  imaginary,  to  a  member  of  thai 
body,  on  which  occasion  all  the  ladies,  well-dressed  men,  and 
peaceable  people  decamped  forthwith,  and  the  young  gentlemfli 
as  generally  proceeded  to  beat  or  turn  out  the  residue  of  th« 
audience,  and  to  break  everything  that  came  within  their  reach> 
So  riotous,  however,  was  the  pit  audience,  that  no  female  eversrt 
in  that  part  of  the  house.' 

The  authority  just  quoted,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  tells  a  stay 
of  an  amusing  bit  of  realism  which  it  was  customary  to  introdnw 
into  '  Hamlet.'  Horatio  describes  the  Ghost  disappearing  at  cock- 
crow. In  England  we  have  always  been  content  to  imagine  ths 
notes  of  Chanticleer ;  not  so  in  Dublin.  There  an  actor  was  r^ 
larly  cast  for  the  part,  and  his  performance  was  as  rigidly  criti- 
cised by  the  gallery  as  that  of  any  other  actor.  In  .Sir  Jonah's  tin* 
there  was  one  who  had  acquired  quite  a  fame  in  the  part.  Bw 
this  was  not  all ;  five  or  six  real  roosters  were  brought  behind  tt* 
scenes,  and  so  natiual  was  his  imitation,  that  all  would  takei^ 
the  note  aft«r  him,  and  the  spectre  of  the  Danish  king  woiiw 
vanish  amidst  a  full  chorus. 

It  was  customary  for  stage-struck  youths  and  demoiselles  t" 
come  over  from  England  to  make  first  appearances  upon  the 
Dublin  stage.  The  destruction  of  all  their  full-blown  hopes,  and  > 
quizzing  from  the  wits  of  the  gallery,  were  the  usual  reaults^ 
Hitchcock,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Irish  Stage,'  relates  a  story  of' 
lady  novice  who,  after  making  a  terrible  fiasco  in  some  tragedy 
heroine,  was  cast  to  play  a  lady  in  waiting  in  Lee's  '  Theodosiitf- 
In  this  character  she  had  to  deliver  a  long  bombastic  menage 
from  the  Emperor,  but  norvouHness  totally  deprived  her  of  men 
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and  after  Btanding  lost  in  fright  for  some  seconds,  she  stammered 
out,  *  Madame,  the  Emperor  despises  you  I '  There  is  another  story 
of  a  young  man  who  made  his  d^bvii  as  Sichard  III.,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  was  met,  attired  in  workman^s  costimie,  carrying  a 
trunk  upon  his  shoulder.  Upon  being  asked  the  reason  of  this 
sudden  fall  from  kingly  state,  he  answered,  very  lugubriously,  that 
having  failed  as  an  actor,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  his  original 
calling  of  trunk-making  to  save  himself  from  starvation. 

In  1790  Smock  Alley,  which  had  long  been  falling  to  decay, 
was  finally  closed,  and  soon  afterwards  turned  into  a  com  store. 
In  1815  a  Catholic  church  was  erected  upon  the  site,  and  all  that 
now  remains  of  the  Irish  Drury  Lane  is  said  to  be  an  arched  passage 
leading  into  Essex  Street.  In  1820  the  Crow  Street  house,  which 
might  be  called  the  Dublin  Covent  Garden,  ceased  to  be  used,  and 
in  1836  the  Medical  School  was  built  upon  the  site.  It  was  a 
fine  theatre,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  people :  it  had  a 
stage  ninety  feet  deep,  to  which  could  be  added  another  forty-five 
feet.  Daly  having  obtained  a  patent,  which  conferred  upon  him 
the  monopoly  of  dramatic  representations  in  Dublin,  continued 
unopposed  until  a  private  theatre  was  opened  in  Fishamble  Street, 
under  Lord  Westmeath,  who  had  obtained  the  privilege.  Fre- 
derick Jones,  in  1798,  succeeded  Daly  in  the  management  of 
Crow  Street,  and  spent  12,000Z.  upon  improving  it ;  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  was  compelled  to  close,  the  city  being  placed 
under  martial  law  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  and  no  person 
being  permitted  to  be  in  the  streets  after  eight  o'clock.  In  1803 
he  had  again  to  close  from  a  similar  cause.  His  reign  was  brought 
to  an  end  in  1814  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  Sheridan's. 
A  performing  dog  was  announced  to  appear  in  a  melodrama  entitled 
the  *  Forest  of  Bondy,'  but  at  the  last  moment  the  owner  refused 
to  let  the  animal  appear,  except  under  such  exorbitant  conditions 
that  the  manager  refused  to  comply  with  them,  and  a  bill  was  issued, 
announcing  that  ^  The  Miller  and  his  Men '  would  be  performed 
instead.  But  Mr.  Dog-man  had  his  clique,  who  raised  a  riot,  broke 
the  seats,  smashed  the  lamps,  and  called  for  the  manager  to  apolo- 
gise. Jones  refused  to  appear,  and  the  riots  were  continued  for 
several  nights.  Another  disturbance,  which  arose  from  somewhat 
similar  causes,  except  that  it  was  a  lady  this  time  instead  of  a 
quadruped,  brought  this  management  to  a  close,  and  lodged  the 
unfortunate  manager  in  a  debtor's  prison.  The  lesseeship  of  a 
Dublin  theatre  was  a  veritable  bed  of  thorns.  The  most  insig- 
nificant or  worthless  member  of  the  company,  however  badly  he 
might  behave,  could  always  find  partisans  who  were  ready,  should  he 
be  dismissed^  to  wreck  the  house  in  his  cause  \  y^^ss^  ^^  Y^)>^^ 
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papers  made  every  lessee  a  target  at  which  to  shoot  their  most 
scurrilous  abuse.  Nor  did  a  liberal  patronage  compensate  the 
victim  for  such  disadvantages ;  for,  in  briefly  tracing  the  career 
of  the  various  managers  from  Asbury  almost  to  the  present  time, 
there  is,  with  few  exceptions,  but  one  termination  to  their  stories 
—bankruptcy. 

A  writer  in  Gilbert's  '  History  of  Dublin '  thus  severely  com- 
ments upon  the  tastes  of  its  citizens.  <  A  company,  however  ex- 
cellent, can  never  insure  support  from  the  Dublinites.  Kemble, 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Billington,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  O'Neill,  were  little 
thought  of  before  they  appeared  in  London.  Stars,  often  aioi- 
mously  paid,  have  played  to  less  than  stock  business.  Therefore 
there  is  no  stimulus  for  principal  actors  to  engage  in  Dublin,  where 
the  public  would  rather  have  a  company  of  Indian  jugglers,  an 
Italian  puppet-show,  or  the  burlesque  pantomime  of  a  company  of 
monkey  rope-dancers  and  French  dogs ;  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  be  it  recorded,  that  at  the  last-mentioned  exhibition 
there  has  been  frequently  a  receipt  of  40^  on  the  same  night  that 
Mrs.  Talbot,  Mrs.  Edwin,  and  a  good  company  at  the  Theatre 
Hoyal  were  performing  a  good  comedy  to  less  than  half  the 
money.' 

In  1821  the  present  Theatre  Boyal  was  built  and  opened  hj 
Harris  of  Covent  Grarden,  at  a  cost  of  50,000Z.  From  him  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  named  Calcraft,  who  was  not 
more  successful  than  his  predecessors.  With  this  name,  and  with 
one  more  anecdote,  we  must  close  these  brief  memorials.  Among 
Mr.  Calcrafl's  company  was  a  noted  character  called  Dan  Shean, 
who  took  the  part  of  pantaloon  during  the  pantomime  season,  and 
at  other  times  went  on  in  crowds  and  played  small  parts.  One 
night,  while  a  Roman  piece  was  being  performed,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion among  the  supers  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  initials  S.P.Q.B. 
inscribed  upon  the  banners.  Dan,  who  overheard  the  conversation, 
quietly  suggested  that  it  meant  *  salaries  paid  at  a  queer  rate.' 
The  joke  was  reported  to  the  manager,  who  summoned  Dan  to  his 
presence,  and  severely  reprimanded  him  for  the  remark.  *  Sure, 
sir,'  answered  Dan,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  *  you've  been  mis- 
informed.    I  told  'em  it  meant  salaries  paid  quite  reg'larl' 
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One  murky  November  afternoon  Signorina  Tacclii,  the  singing- 
mistress,  set  out  on  a  round  to  the  Louses  of  her  diSerent  pupils 
toteil  them  that  she  proposed  to  take  a  holiday  on  the  following 
day,  and  would  therefore  be  unable  to  give  them  their  usual 
lesson.  It  was  not  the  busy  time  of  year ;  fashionable  people  were 
(booting  pheasants,  or  seeing  them  shot ;  it  was  chiefly  to  schools 
thit  the  signorina  looked  for  employment  during  the  autumn, 
and  as  these  lay  somewhat  far  apart  she  had  a  long  walk,  and  v 
tell-nigh  tired  out  when  she  reached  her  lodgings  at  Islington, 
ifter  repeating  some  score  of  times  her  mechanical  formula,  '  I 
■Bs  not  feeling  very  well  lately,  and  I  have  thought  I  would  allow 
myself  just  one  day's  rest.  I  shall  remember  to  ded^  for  ze 
leBSDD  when  I  shall  have  ze  honour  to  send  in  my  account.' 

Pale,  patient  .Signorina  Tacclii,  whom  no  one  had  ever  seen 
out  of  temper,  who  never  scolded,  who  never  complained,  who  was 
oflen  in  pain,  and  always  tired,  would  scarcely  have  thought  it 
»orth  while  to  desist  from  her  labours  fur  four-aud-twenty  hoUrS 
only  because  she  was  feeling  a  little  less  strong  than  UHua! ;  but 
tie  truth  was  that  November  12  was  a  day  which  she  had  observed 
U  sacred  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  of  toil  and  struggle, 
u  aaniversary  memorable  to  her,  and  to  her  alone ;  for  assuredly 
u  une  else  thinks  of  the  date  in  connection  with  tier,  or  has  done 
n  for  many  years  past. 

The  Signorina  treated  herself  to  an  extra  hour  of  bed  the  next 
ooming,  but  she  did  not  remain  long  in  her  dreary  little 
lodglngit.  By  eleven  o'clock  she  was  on  her  knees  in  the  Bromp- 
toB  Oratory,  and  before  the  hour  of  Vespers  she  had  found  hef 
Wy  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Carmelites  at  Kensington,  where  the  dim 
E^t,  the  faint  odour  of  incense,  the  solemn  music  and  the 
dwiting  of  the  unseen  monks  seemed  to  her  to  give  some  foretaste 
oftliat  rest  which  she  now  longed,  for  aa  the  chief  of  all  blessings, 
*nd  which,  aa  she  well  knew,  could  never  come  to  her  in  this 
*orld.  Thus  she  disposed  of  the  brief  hours  of  daylight,  and  by 
*«  o'clock  was  glad  enough  to  resieh  Islington  again,  and  to  sit 
4)»Dtothe  tea  and  the  boiled  egg  whichher  landlady,  according  to 
custom,  Iiad  got  ready  for  her.  It  does  not  sound  a  very  cheerful 
"ay  of  spending  a  holiday,  but  then  every  one  has  his  own  tastes. 

The  curtaiJis  were  drawn,  the  fire  was  blazing ;  sliabby  and 
•Wtily  furnished  aa  it  was,  the  little  room  had  some^XiWi^  cS,  ■». 
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friendly  aud  bomelike  aiipect  at  this  hour.  As  sooQ  as  Ute 
signorina  had  eaten  what  she  wanted- — and  that  did  not  take  long 
— she  got  up,  unlocked  an  old  leather-covered  box,  took  out  from 
it  certain  treasures  of  her  own,  and,  drawing  her  chair  up  to  tlie 
blaze,  sat  down  to  dream.  The  real  luxury  of  her  holiday  W 
come  at  last. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  there  was,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piun 
de'  Jlercanti  in  Milan,  a  tiny  shop  kept  by  one  Tacchi,  who 
described  himself,  upon  the  signboard  above  liis  door,  as  a  jeweller 
and  worker  in  precious  metals,  but  who  was  in  truth  a  dealer  in 
old  gold  aud  silver  ornaments,  bronzes,  carvings,  lace,  and  antiqui- 
ties of  all  kinds.  Wealthy  Knglish  tourists  (we  were  all  wealth)' 
in  those  days,  and  milordi  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  enjoyed* 
consideration  among  hotel-keepers  and  their  satellites  of  which  , 
increased  prices  and  the  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt  liSTe 
long  since  robbed  us)  knew  the  place  well,  and  some  still  living  ' 
may  recollect  the  eager  little  dealer,  with  his  shock  of  dishevelled 
grey  hair  and  his  bright  black  eyes,  who  was  almost  as  fond  of  ' 
displaying  his  wares  ;is  of  selling  them,  and  whose  delight  it 
discovering  a  genuine  cog/ioacente  among  his  cuetomers  said  more 
for  his  honesty  than  for  his  shrewdness.  Poor  old  Tacchi  I  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  make  fortunes  quickly,  and  shoulder 
their  way  upwards  in  the  world.  Like  the  rest  of  his  eounlrymen, 
he  dearly  loved  a  bargain,  and  would  chaffer  and  haggle  all  the 
dunny  morning  through,  over  the  price  of  an  intaglio  or  a  bit  of 
Luca  della  Robbia  ware ;  but  bis  heart  softened  towards  tbe 
appreciative  aud  held  out  against  the  ignorant,  so  that,  wLeraW 
the  former  often  obtained  the  object  of  their  desires  at  consider- 
ably less  than  its  proper  value,  the  latter  were  sometimes  sent 
empty  away,  declaring  sulkily  that  Italians  were  all  knaves,  and 
that,  after  all,  there  was  no  knowing  whether  these  so-called 
antiquities  were  genuine  or  not.  Tliis  was  not  business ;  but  whit 
was  even  worse  was  that  when,  as  would  sometimes  happen,  he  *M 
himself  taken  in,  and  led  into  purchasing  an  article  which  he 
subsequently  discovered  to  be  worthless,  this  foolish  old  nW 
would  by  no  means  try  to  make  good  his  loss,  but  would  toss  the 
clever  sham  contemptuously  into  the  dark  and  dusty  recesses  "f 
his  shop,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  As  though  the  mew 
instinct  of  self-preservation  did  not  teach  us  to  do  unto  otiiert  M 
they  have  done  unto  us,  and  to  pass  on  Dick's  bad  half-crown  to 
Harry  I 

So  Signor  Tacchi  was  a  poor  man,  albeit  a  contented  one- 
Such  as  his  business  was,  it  suflSced  to  clothe  and  feed  both  bi"" 
and   Ma   pretty  bright-eyed   daughter,  Marietta — Marietta,  ffto 
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ims  to  make  her  own  fortune,  one  of  these  fine  days,  by  her  voice, 
and  whom  his  old  firiend  Busca,  the  famous  master,  was  patiently 
educating  for  the  stage,  refusing  all  payment,  and  giving  up  time 
and  pains  for  the  sake  of  friendship  and  the  pure  love  of  art — as  a 
trae  artist  should,  thought  old  Tacchi.  Busca,  to  be  sure,  was  to 
haTeashare  in  the  spending  of  Marietta's  money  when  it  came  in, 
as  was  but  just.  The  three  had  settled  it  all  between  them  in  many 
a  long  twilight  talk,  counting  their  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched,  and  deriving  as  much  innocent  pleasure  from  the  process 
as  many  others  have  done  before  and  since. 

Marietta,  too,  was  contented — as  contented  as  a  girl  could  be. 
In  the  tiny  fifth  story  where  she  dwelt  with  her  father,  high 
above  the  turmoil  of  the  streets,  she  built  her  airy  castles,  and 
worked,  and  sang,  living  a  life  that  was  without  a  cloud,  unless  it 
were  the  occasional  scoldings  of  Signor  Busca,  who  was  a  hard 
master,  and  more  given  to  blame  than  praise.  Weary  old 
Signorina  Tacchi,  dreaming  before  her  fire  in  the  Islington 
lodgings,  remembered  it  all  as  clearly  as  she  remembered  yester- 
day, and  saw  again  the  flat  roof  whither  the  neighbours  used  to 
come  for  cool  air  and  gossip  in  the  evenings,  and  the  fields  of 
maiae,  and  mulberry  trees,  and  vines  that  stretched  away  beyond 
the  walls  to  the  hill  country,  and  the  snowy,  shadowy  Alps  in  the 
far  distance,  and  the  street  beneath,  with  its  two  parallel  lines  of 
flag-stones  for  the  wheels  of  the  carriages.  Along  that  street,  on 
a  doady  afternoon,  she  had  once  seen  old  Eadetzky  ride,  followed 
bjr  his  staff,  while  the  soldiers,  drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the 
way,  presented  arms,  and  all  the  city  was  silent  as  death,  mourn- 
ing behind  closed  shutters  for  the  black  day  of  Novara. 

Those  times  were  certainly  not  the  most  propitious  that  could 

have  been   selected  for   an   imknown   singer   to  make  her  first 

appearance  at  La  Scala ;  for  the  Milanese,  naturally  enough,  were 

in  the  sulks  with  their  Austrian  conquerors,  and  would  not  hire 

boxes  for  the   season   as   usual;   while   the   Austrians,   not  less 

naturally,  were  out  of  temper  with  the  Italians,  and  disposed  to 

spend  as  little  money  as  might  be  in  the  rebellious  city.     Still, 

Signor  Busca  was  of  opinion  that  talent  would  force  recognition, 

in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  and,  as  he  added,  with  great 

show  of  reason,  if  Marietta  was  to  wait  until  justice  was  done  and 

everybody  had  his  rights,  her  first  song  would  be  sung  in  Paradise. 

Every  (b^y,  therefore,  this   prima  donna  in  posse  took  her  way 

to  Signor  Busca's  house  in  the  Contrada  della  Palla,  where  her 

ingtroctor,   a  burly    gentleman  in   dressing-gown    and   slippers, 

awaited  her,  and  where — ^happily  or  unhappily — there  were  ot\i^x 

popils  besides  herself. 

rVU  JLXXtX,  MO,    CLV,  ^ 
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If  anyone  had  asked  the  singmg-m aster  whether  he  c 
it  an  altogether  wise  arrangement  that  his  pretty  protSgie  sboold    i 
be  thrown  daily  into  the  society  oF  so  handsome  and  fasdnatin^a 
young  fellow  aa  Francesco  Montenara,  he  might  very  possibly  hm 
answered  in  the  Degative ;  but  he  would  doubtless  have  proceeded 
to  point  out  that  daogers  such  as  this  are  inevitable  in  the  oaretf   ' 
of  a  cantatiice  ;  that  his  time  was  fidly  engaged  by  pupils  who 
paid  him  highly;  that  if  he  chose  to  educate  a  poor  girl  free  of 
charge,  she  must  not  expect  to  have  hours  devoted  to  her  sole  in- 
struction ;  and  further,  that  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  other  com-   i 
binations  which  demand  more  than  one  voice  are  as  much  a  part 
of  a  public  singer's  education  aa  solos.     Nobody,  however,  Uid  put   I 
the  question  ;  and  Francesco,  the  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of   ' 
the  Counts  of  Montenara,  sang  tenor  to  the  soprano  of  Marietta, 
the  jeweller's  daughter,  sometimes  even  reading  from  the  same 
score  with  her,  without  giving  rise  to  any  unpleasant  remarks  ot 
suspicions. 

Bugca,  good  man,  was  too  int«nt  upon  perfecting  the  work  be 
had  taken  in  hand,  to  speculate  upon  any  sentimental  side-issues: 
lie  threw  himself  into  it  heart  and  soul,  like  the  short-sightei, 
irascible  enthusiast  that  he  was ;  and  it  has  already  been  hmtei 
that  hia  mode  of  teaching  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  gentlenwfc 
To  the  Conte  Fraucesco  and  other  amateurs  of  that  stamp  he 
could  be  ciWl  enough,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  'farai  aittim 
ewngue,''  aa  he  said,  over  the  failures  of  rich  folks,  who  only  culti- 
vated  their  voices  to  amuse  themselves ;  hut  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Marietta  Tacchi,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  use  the  gift  of  God 
in  earning  bread  for  herself  and  reflected  glory  for  her  friends,  *« 
quite  anotlier  matter,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  that  young  p«r»o 
did  not  utter  a  false  note  without  hearing  of  it.  Signor  Busca  did 
not  mean  to  bully ;  but  when  his  pupil  disappointed  him,  he  h>d 
a  way  of  Khouting  at  her  in  his  tremendous  bass  voice  which  W 
certainly  rather  alarming;  and  the  epithets  which  he  employed  It 
Buch  times  were  apt  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  rather  to  force  tiao 
elegance.  It  was  this  propensity  of  his  that  brought  about  is 
unexpected  little  scene  one  fine  morning. 

'  Ok  eke  Bciocca !  ok  che  aclocca ! '  the  professor  was  bawUngi 
as  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  waving  his  huge  nflW  | 
about,  while  the  delinquent  gazed  at  him  with  wide-opened  e^  I 
in  which  a  suspicion  of  moisture  was  beginning  to  show  ilwlt 
He  stamped  and  scolded  and  raved  till  his  breath  gave  out;  toi 
then  young  Montenara,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  the  only  otbtf 
person  present,  came  forward,  and  said  quite  quietly : 

'  Excuse  me,  signore,  but  in  your  excitement  you  have  nud* 
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of  ezpressiong  which  should  never  be  addressed  to  a  lady.  Now 
that  you  are  more  calm,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  no  hesitation 
about  withdrawing  your  words,  and  apologising  for  them.' 

Busca  stared,  reddened,  looked  from  one  pupil  to  the  other, 
and  finally  stammered  out  an  apology,  which  Marietta,  alarmed 
aod  contrite,  hastened  to  cut  short.  The  remainder  of  the  lesson 
passed  off  peaceably,  if  a  little  awkwardly ;  but  when  it  was  over, 
the  professor  begged  for  a  few  words  in  private  with  the  young 
CSount. 

'  Signor  Gonte,'  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind 
Marietta, '  you  rebuked  me  just  now,  rightly  enough,  I  dare  say ; 
permit  me,  on  my  side,  to  speak  a  word  of  warning  to  you.  I  am  not 
blind ;  and  when  I  see  a  young  man  in  your  rank  of  life  making 
himself  the  champion  of  a  girl  in  hers,  I  know  what  is  coming. 
Signor  Conte,  it  will  not  do.  You  must  seek  elsewhere  for  your 
amusements.  In  her  father's  absence,  I  am  responsible  for 
Marietta  Tacchi ;  and  if  any  harm  came  to  her — ' 

'  Harm  1 '  interrupted  the  other  indignantly ;  '  you  forget  your- 
self, Signor  Busca.  You  mean  well,  perhaps;  but  you  forget 
yourself.  I  have  never  given  you  the  right  to  suppose  that  I  could 
act  towards  Signorina  Tacchi  or  think  of  her  with  anything  but  the 
profoundest  respect.  We  will  not  pursue  the  subject  any  further, 
if  you  please.  Good  morning.'  And  with  that,  Signor  Francesco 
made  a  low  and  exceedingly  digniiSed  bow,  and  took  himself  off. 

Busca  was  reassured.     How,  indeed,  was  he  to  suspect  that  this 
young  aristocrat,  whose  ancestors  had  lorded  it  in  Milan  for  six 
centuries,  professed  republican  principles,  if  you  please,  believed 
in  the  equality  of  all  men,  and  actually  contemplated  nothing  less 
than  a  marriage  with  the  low-bom  Marietta  ?    But  so  it  was. 
Francesco's  father,  the  old  Conte  di  Montenai-a,  used  to  roar  with 
laughter  over  his  son's  philanthropic  schemes,  which  he  thought 
the  best  joke  in  the  world.     *  Come,  Francesco,'  he  would  some- 
times say,  *  I  am  an  old  man,  and  managing  a  large  property  is  very 
troublesome,  and  my  people  cheat  me  right  and  left.     I  am  half 
inclined  to  abdicate.     If  I  transfer  the  whole  of  my  land  to  you, 
and  retire  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness  in  the  town,  as  I  declare 
I  should  like  to  do,  will  you  promise  to  chop  it  all  up  into  allot- 
ments and  divide  it  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  the  rights  of 
humanity  demand  ?     Now,  there  is  a  fair  offer  for  you :  what  do 
you  say  to  it  ? '     To  which  Francesco  would  gravely  reply  that  the 
times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  sweeping  reforms  as  these.     But 
althoi^h  the  old  gentleman  could  afford  to  speak  lightly  of  theories 
which  were  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  ever  carried  into  ^rafl,t\sft^ 
\f^  would  have  adopted  a  very  different  tone  m  \x<s»&Tks  c^l  ^ 
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matter  so  clearly  within  the  range  of  possihilities  as  a  plebeiifi 
alliance ;  aud  Francesco,  being  aware  of  this,  took  very  good  ewe 
not  to  meotion  Signorina  Tacclii'a  name  in  his  father's  presence. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  he  much  lesa  reticent  towards  the  young  lady  her- 
self. He  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love ;  but  be  would  not  declare 
his  passion,  nor  even  hint  at  it,  being  withheld  partly  by  the 
knowledge  tliat  a  distant  prospect  of  marriage  was  ail  thai  be 
could  offer,  and  partly  by  a  becoming  modesty  which  forced  bimto 
confess  that  he  had  as  yet  no  grounds  at  all  for  supposing  hii 
sentimentij  to  be  reciprocated. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  there  came  a  time  whea 
silence  was  no  longer  possible ;  and  pmbably  Alarietta.  wa*  Dot 
very  much  taken  by  surpriae  when  at  last  Francesco  delivered  him- 
self of  the  stupendous  announcement, '  Marietta,  I  love  you ! ' 

It  was  an  exqnisite  evening  in  the  end  of  May,  The  Uit 
glow  of  sunset  was  fading  out  of  the  western  sky ;  the  belli  *ere 
ringing  the  Ave  Maria;  the  fresh  green  leaves  were  whispering 
under  a  northerly  breeze,  and  a  faint  odour  was  rising  from  Uw 
flowers  in  the  deserted  Giardino  Pubblico,  whither  these  two 
foolish  people  had  wandered  fur  their  evening  walk,  and  where,  of 
course,  by  the  merest  chance,  they  had  encountered  one  another- 
One  of  them  never  forgot  that  peaceful  scene  to  her  dying  d>Ji 
nor  failed  to  recall  every  detail  of  it  at  will,  nor  could  ever  smdl 
the  scent  of  lilacs  in  spring  without  tears  rising  iuto  her  eyes. 

'  Fraitccsco  mlo ' '  she  murmured.  And  anyone  may  fill  up 
the  remainder  of  the  interview  as  his  taste  aud  fancy  may  diolate 
to  him. 

Dialogues  of  this  nature,  which  are  so  full  of  beauty  aoi 
novelty  to  the  ears  of  those  who  take  part  in  them,  are  apt  to  rad 
a  trifle  flat ;  and  as  for  the  sorrows  of  true  lovers  separated  by  m 
unfortunate  disparity  of  birth  or  fortune,  have  we  not  grieved 
over  them  in  a  thousand  romances,  sustained  the  while  by  a  coD- 
fbrting  conviction  that  all  will  assuredly  come  right  in  the  long 
run,  either  by  means  of  everybody  turning  out  to  be  somebody 
else,  or  by  another  equally  ingenious  device  ?  Only,  there  are  some 
love-tales — a  good  many,  perhaps^whicb  don't  end  in  this  vray; 
and  these  are  seldom  told,  or  even  remembered,  unless  it  be  hj 
some  sentimental  old  maid,  like  our  singing-mistress  of  Islingloo; 
for  it  is  an  instinct  of  human  nature  to  abhor  incompleteness. 

Francesco  and  Marietta,  however,  as  they  paced  to  and  fio  in 
that  May  twilight  of  the  year  1849,  had  no  notion  of  allowing  their 
love  to  perish  untimely,  or  of  yielding  to  the  conventiooal  ohstaol* 
which  clearly  enough  lay  before  them.  They  were  sure  of  being 
true^to  one  another — being  too  young  to  have  learnt  that  iitiAjfa 
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^vrorld  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  certitude — and,  that  being  so,  all 
t>liat  seemed  requisite  was  patience.  Patience,  and  also,  no  doubt, 
a  little  caution.  Francesco  insisted  strongly  upon  the  latter 
point.  His  was  one  of  those  natures  which  prefer  out-flanking 
difficulties  to  conquering  them  ;  and  a  clandestine  marriage,  with 
its  inevitable  consequences,  appeared  to  him  a  risk  too  great  to  be 
undertaken.  They  must  wait  for  more  propitious  times,  he  said, 
and  for  the  present  must  keep  their  attachment  a  profound  secret ; 
and  Marietta,  though  she  hated  concealments,  and  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  deceiving  her  father,  was  fain  to  admit  the  force  of 
kis  arguments.  All  she  asked  was  to  be  permitted  to  see  her 
lover  from  time  to  time  ;  and  it  will  be  readilv  believed  that  no 
objections  were  brought  forward  in  answer  to  that  request. 

By  means  of  cunningly  devised  stratagems  the  newly  betrothed 
pair  contrived  to.  meet  pretty  frequently ;  and  when  they  were 
alone  together — when  they  wandered  uuder  the  stars  in  the 
Giardino  Pubblico,  or  sat  at  noontide  in  one  of  the  shady  orchards 
which,  in  those  days,  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  space  between 
the  ramparts  and  the  town,  all  Marietta's  misgivings  vanished  like 
Alpine  mists  under  the  sun.  Then  she  remembered  only  that  she 
was  loved — and  most  devotedly  loved,  if  passionate  words  were  to 
eount  for  anything — by  the  one  who  was  dearer  to  her  than  all 
the  world ;  the  present  was  perfect  bliss,  and  as  regarded  the 
future,  nothing  seemed  impossible.  But  the  lovers  did  not  talk 
much  of  their  prospects  at  such  times.  The  subject  was  a  dis- 
agreeable one,  bristling  with  perplexities  and  uncertainties,  and 
they  avoided  it,  as  some  people  avoid  the  subject  of  health,  as 
others  avoid  that  of  money,  and  as  nearly  all  avoid  that  of  the 
next  world. 

When  the  spring  had  passed  away  and  the  first  thunderstorms 
of  rammer  had  broken,  the  old  Conte  di  Montenara,  grumbling  a 
h'ttJe,  began  to  make  preparations  for  leaving  the  sunny  rooms  of 
the  Palazzo  where  he  dwelt  from  November  to  June,  and  the  caf6 
that  he  loved,  and  the  faded  Marchesa  to  whom  he  had  been 
devoted  for  a  matter  of  five-and-twenty  years — and  betaking  him- 
self to  a  tumble-down  castle  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  head  of  the  family 
had  been  accustomed  to  pass  at  least  four  months  of  the  year.     A 
country  life  was  excessively  distasteful  to  him,  but  he  probably 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  noblesse  oblige.     Less 
important  personages  might  escape  with  a  month  of  vUleggiatura 
in  the  spring  and  another  in  the  autumn ;  but  a  Conte  di  Monte- 
nara oould  no  more  consult   his   own   wishes   than   a   reigning 
sovereign,  and  was  equaUj  bound  to  reside  among  \3i%  ^?a^^»X 
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]H'o|tU\     So,  ono  sunny  morning,  the  old  gentleman  rolled  through 
tho  Porta  ()rieutale  in  his  cumbroiLs  trdvelling-carriage,  followed 
hy  hiv<  tourgons,  his  horaes,  his  valet,  his  French  cook  and  the  rest 
of  his  train^  to  tlio  admiration  of  all  who  coiild  see  him  through 
tho  clouds  of  ihist  he  mised  ;  and  if  anybody  missed  him,  it  could 
only  luivo  iH'on  his  tradespeople  and  the  matm:^  Marchesa  above 
nioutii^uiHl.     Tho  heir-apparent   remained  at  Milan  to  prosecute 
Ins  niusioal  studios,  or  to  amuse  himself  in  any  other  manner  that 
might   soem  good  to  him:  lil^erty  being  the  miquestioned  pre- 
rog;itivo  of  hoirs-apparont.     Then  it  was  that  the  prudent  Signer 
Krauoosoo  was  to  Iv  seen  continually,  in  all  sorts  of  places,  with  a 
Httlo  dark-hairtxi  lady  by  his  side.     Busca  and  Tacchi,  busy  beei 
who  uovor  loft  tlio  hivo  till  ovening,  did  not  encounter  this  couple; 
but  whoro  is  thoro  an  Italian  city  in  which  drones  do  not  predomi- 
nato  ?--  auvi  thoso,  of  whom  there  wa^  no  lack  in  )Iilan,  soon  knew 
all  alMut   it.     Patriotic    drones,  ropubliean  drones  for  the  mofit 
luri,  wlio  adored  young  Montenani  for  the  sake  of  his  advanced 
idoas,   tb*eY    laught\i    gixxi-naturedly   over   his   love    afiair,  and 
iliait*Hi  alvnii  it  a  little  amongst  themselves,  but  kept  their  own 
OvHuisi^K  and  wen*  oaroful  not  to  sp^'^il  sport,     Francesco,  with  his 
noso  in  tho  air  and  his  live  witcsi  gone  wool-gathering,  never  heeded 
thoni :  nor  did  Mariott^i,  who  had  no  eyes  save  for  her  companion, 
u*^r  auv  loar  v^f  dottvti.^n  row  that  the  formidable  Conte  was&r 
awaw  and  l.rr  fatl:or  was  safe  r*:  home  among  his  dusty  treasures. 
\^  hat  davs  tV.tv  wt:\.  :hose  summer  davs  of  1S49!     To  wake 
\;*.^  with  tV*i'  iar:ios:  ^''-'Viincr  of  morr.ini:-  when  the  air  was  firesh, 
,r. . . ;  \  \\  o  )■.;;•.:>  o'.oa r  ;* v.d  iv  arlv,  an.i  :  ho  waier-oarriers  and  fruit- 
v,'.*,  ;>  wrro  b:gi:;*.  iv-^:  to  >::r  iv.  ::-.v  streets  below — to  wake, and 
/  i'*k   v^f  ;;V.  :V.;    ii. '..*,;  V.  '....Ts  T  .^  o.-r/.o :  :o  escape  finom  Signer 
■;',.>va*>  dark<V;i'.".  r,  .vv>  ::.  */:.:    r..^:  r. x^ndav,  when  all  the  world 
\x.>v  tc^kin^;  ;:>  >".;s:,i,  .r.;  ::.  >:r.::    V.u:-  sbjdow  of  the  Duomoto 
■;i-,v*,  h\;>;u\>\'0  ,,v..*.   v/.>.n7  r.v.iv-ra:.:  s»:crets  to  him,  glancing 
,.^  ,\»;>t  .■%:^:  -f:,  :':..*  *«•..•.,,  :v.  :r::c:-. '.v.:  fear  of  being  overheard 
.o»\    .Iv'.'.    ^»..^     v.-  yr;  :;v.,::vl.  :.r  :>.■•:    vt-iy  d.vs  were  asleep: 
.-.  v,,s'^'.  ,^'.;:  .it  .\;v.v^»  ".•;..".'.  :>.:  v.Tv  TTis'ls  fini  the  soimdofthe 
,      A  1\  \  iS*  ..  ,'.  »^  :  A.v.  >i\  :  ,>,  v.:\i::,  s  spreAiiiv.g  ilex,  and  there 
^  ,  *.v'   t,^    ;   .^  .vTiv .".:'..  ::n-.;  :>'«:'ar>  vhich  somehow  always 

o       ,'.s.  •  v  X         .  ;   >  ^.;r;  V.;:  V.-vicvt^Sw  w":.:^*  ».-an  happiness  be? 
V-  \v  V',*.  ;.  -  . :   >.?.     VV.J5S  :v  v.:  :■.  rs::  ill.'wance,  why, the 

.». ,,.     V  /..  .v*  .i  *.v'  .. :  v".:'..v  :."  '.:v:-  -.v.  ::jk::  :s  .^•ramonly  supposed. 
1   v»,.^.    .   .   ,^  v.v '.  ;      .:   S;v::*-:i;T   :.**:    MirlrTia,  coming  home 

x,v.  x,  «,.>  .1  j^wvl  .^;a',  ^tiT-loi  a:  being  met  by  her 

,i,.K,    ..         ,>,*  ■^•vr \  •Vr   y..:..-..  1  am  going  to 
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*  What  for  ? '  she  ejaculated  faintly. 

*  What  for  ?  Why,  to  give  you  a  sight  of  green  fields  and  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  to  be  sure.  One  requires  such  things  when 
one  is  young.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  was  thinking  how 
pale  and  tired  you  looked,  and  wishing  that  it  were  possible  to  get 
yoa  away  from  these  stifling  streets  for  a  time ;  and  this  evening, 
just  as  if  the  blessed  saints  bad  heard  me,  lo  and  behold  I  there 
comes  a  letter  from  my  cousin  Marco  Tacchi — you  remember 
Marco,  the  jeweller  of  Orta,  who  spent  a  few  days  with  us  last 
winter,  and  whom  I  flatter  myself  I  was  able  to  put  in  the  way 
of  a  good  bargain  or  two? — a  letter  from  Marco,  begging  us  to 
go  and  stay  with  him  and  his  wife  until  the  cool  weather.  Now, 
that  I  call  a  very  kind  and  neighbourly  offer,  and  it  shows  that  a 
Kttle  attention  to  others  is  never  thrown  away.  For  myself,  of 
000186,  it  is  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  cannot  leave  my 
Insiness ;  and  besides,  I  am  old,  and  the  air  of  Milan  does  as  well 

•for  me  as  any  other.  But  you.  Marietta  mia,  who  have  never  seen 
the  mountains,  except  like  clouds  in  the  distance,  and  have  no 
more  idea  of  what  the  blue  water  of  a  lake  is  like  than  you  have 
of  chalets  and  Alpine  roses — ^what  a  treat  this  will  be  for  you  1 ' 

*  A  treat ! '  echoed  poor  Marietta  in  dismay,  not  knowing  how 
to  escape  from  the  very  thing  she  had  so  often  sighed  for.  *  But 
Signor  Busca  will  never  allow  me  to  interrupt  my  lessons,'  she 
added  hastily,  remembering  with  joy  that  she  too  had  a  trade 
which  could  not  be  neglected. 

'  Cftg,  che  !  Busca  is  a  man  of  common  sense  ;  he  knows  that 
everyone  works  better  after  a  rest,  and  that  to  have  a  strong  voice 
you  must  have  good  health.  1  will  speak  to  him — have  no  fear  I 
I  will  speak  to  him  myself.' 

And  Marietta,  not  venturing  upon  further  resistance,  went  up 
to  her  room,  prayed  heartily  that  Signor  Busca  might  prove 
ohdurate,  and  never  slept  a  wink  all  the  night  through. 

Francesco,  when  he  heard  tlie  news — as  we  may  be  sure  he 
did,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning — burst  out  laughing  at  the 
dolorous  voice  in  which  it  was  communicated  to  him.  '  Why, 
you  little  goose,'  he  cried,  *  don't  you  see  that  this  is  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  sent  to  us  straight  from  heaven  ?  Of  course  you  will 
go  to  Orta ;  and  of  course  I  shall  go  too  ;  and  we  will  sit  all  day 
together  in  the  chestnut-woods,  and  I  shall  take  you  out  in  a  boat 
on  the  lake  in  the  evenings,  and  there  will  be  nobody  to  spy  upon 
^  and  we  shall  be  happier  than  we  have  ever  been  in  our  lives 
hefore.    What  a  stroke  of  luck  ! ' 

After  this,  Marietta  was  ready  to  entreat  Signor  Busca  u^oa 
ber  knees  to  sanction  her  departure ;  and,  indeed,  Ave  ^w."?^  Ne:\^ 
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nearly  having  to  adopt  that  humiliating  posture  before  she  earned 
her  point.  Busca  pished  and  pshawed,  vowed  the  thing  was  oat 
of  the  question,  and  refused  for  a  long  time  to  listen  to  either 
supplication  or  argument ;  but  at  length  he  allowed  his  objections 
to  be  overruled,  one  by  one  ;  and  Marietta,  upon  solemnly  promis- 
ing to  practise  scales  and  exercises  for  at  least  two  hoiurs  everyday 
during  her  absence,  was  permitted  to  climb  into  the  Sesto  Calende 
diligence,  for  which  place  Signer  Francesco,  travelling  vtHunm^ 
had  started  some  hours  before. 

The  last  thirty  years,  as  everybody  knows,  have  wrought  a  vast 
change  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe.  Immense  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent,  and  great  improvements  have  been  effected.  Street 
architecture  and  landscape  gardening  have  taken  a  fresh  depar* 
ture  ;  sanitary  science  and  typhoid  fever  have  stepped  gaily  forward, 
hand-in-hand;  Paris  and  Vienna  have  been,  so  to  speak,  rebuilt; 
while  in  our  own  beloved  capital  we  are  able  to  point  with  pride 
to  underground  railways,  Thames  Embankments,  All)ert  Memo- 
rials, steam  rollers,  tramways,  and  many  other  delightful  evidences 
of  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  art.  But  tlie  broom  of  Progress, 
which  has  swept  the  busier  parts  of  the  world  so  ruthlessly  dean, 
has  not  as  yet  penetrated  into  sundry  out-of-the-way  comers, 
such  as  Orta ;  and  if  Signorina  Tacchi  could  have  revisited  that 
quaint  little  town  in  the  flesh  instead  of  in  the  spirit,  she  would 
have  found  it  but  slightly  altered  from  what  it  was  on  the  wann 
September  evening  when  she  had  entered  within  its  walls  for  the 
first  time,  and  when  her  cousin  Marco  had  come  running  out 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  to  welcome  her,  followed  by  his  fat  wife  and 
his  troop  of  sun-burnt,  black-eyed  children.  The  streets  are  still 
narrow  and  dark.  From  the  topmost  stories  of  the  overhanging 
houses,  opposite  neighbours  still  lean  out  of  window  and  shriek  at 
one  another  in  their  nasal  Italian  voices.  From  time  to  time  a 
slow  procession  of  priests,  in  gorgeous  vestments,  attended  hy 
banners  and  guttering  candles  and  swinging  censers,  still  wends  its 
way  towards  tlie  Monte  Sacro,  while  the  bystanders  uncover  their 
licads  and  devoutly  drop  upon  their  knees  at  the  sound  of  the 
tinkling  bell  that  precedes  the  Host.  The  children  still  play  in 
the  gutter  among  the  cabbage-stalks  and  potato-peelings  and 
other  odds  and  ends  which  are  thrown  out,  as  a  matter  of  course* 
from  either  side  of  the  way,  and  lie  there  until  such  time  as  it 
shall  please  the  scavenger  to  come  and  remove  them.  They  ^^ 
not  the  same  children,  nor  the  same  cabbage-stalks,  to  be  sure, 
and  there  is  a  strange  name  over  the  little  shop  where  good- 
natured  old  Marco,  who  has  gone  to  his  rest  this  many  a  long  day» 
used  to  sell  earrings  and  pins  for  the  hair  and  what  not ;  but  tbe«e 
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are  changes  which  it  requires  a  close  scnitiDy  to  detect ;  and  in  all 
essentials  life  in  Orta  sleeps  on  just  as  of  old. 

There  is  a  southern  warmth  of  colouring,  a  pleasant  southern 
indolence,  about  some  of  these  Piedmontese  towns  which  contrasts 
oddly  enough  with  the  Alpine  scenery  that  lies  so  close  to  them. 
Little  Orta,  hemmed  in  between  water  and  mountain,  has  some- 
thing very  like  its  counterparts  on  the  Riviera  and  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  Dark-eyed  women  wash  tlieir  linen  in  the  lake  ;  bare- 
legged fishermen  lounge  before  the  open  doors  where  dusty 
oleanders  stand  in  tubs ;  in  the  gardens  along  the  shore  pome- 
granate and  orange,  aloe  and  cactus  flourish  ;  but  if  you  stroll  up 
through  the  Spanish-chestnut  woods  that  clothe  the  slopes,  you 
will  soon  find  yourself  among  pastures  as  gieen  as  those  of  Switzer- 
land, and  an  hour  or  so  of  gentle  walking  will  lead  you  into  a 
scene  of  bare  rocks,  morasses,  and  shaly  summits  in  which  you 
may  with  perfect  facility  be  overtaken  by  a  drifting  mist  and  lose 
yourself.  To  Marietta,  born  and  bred  on  the  Lombard  plains,  all 
this  was  like  a  realised  vision.  Later  in  life  she  looked  upon  the 
Bay  of  Naples  by  moonlight,  and  the  Alps  at  sunrise,  and  many  other 
world-famed  scenes,  but  not  one  of  tliem  seemed  to  her  to  compare 
with  theLago  d'  Orta,  and  in  all  she  detected  a  something  wanting — 
which  something,  it  may  be  plausibly  conjectured,  was  the  figure 
of  Francesco  in  the  foreground. 

The  yoimg  Count,  wisely  deeming  it  best  to  avoid  'needless 
mysteries,  went  boldly  to  the  jeweller's  shop,  and  introduced  him- 
self as  Signer  Montenara,  a  fellow-pupil  of  Signorina  Tacchi's,  to 
the  unsuspecting  couple,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  received. 
That  he  and  Marietta  should  like  to  take  an  occasional  walk  to- 
gether appeared  to  them  only  natural ;  perhaps  they  may  have 
even  fancied  that  they  were  greeting  a  future  second-cousin  in  the 
person  of  this  young  man,  whose  renowned  surname  was  wholly 
unknown  to  them ;  but  they  little  suspected  how  frequent  those 
walks  were  and  what  words  were  spoken  in  the  course  of  them. 
Had  anyone  overheard  the  words  in  question,  he  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  much  impressed  by  their  novelty  or  eloquence ;  nor  shall 
they  be  set  down  here.  What  passed  between  Francesco  and 
Marietta  could  interest  themselves  alone ;  and  if  the  latter,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  could  pass  something  like  a 
happy  hour  in  recapitulating  conversations  out  of  which  the  mean- 
ing had  long  since  died,  let  us  not  grudge  her  so  harmless  a  plea- 
sure, while  declining  to  participate  in  it. 

The  little  old  maid,  lying  back  in  her  arm-chair,  with  her  eyes 
closed,  looks  really  almost  pretty,  as  her  thoughts  go  back  into 
the  past.    The  lines  fade  out  of  her  careworn,  ^Wo^  fe.efe\  ^Xvk^Yj 
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smile  dawns  upon  her  lips  ;  there  is  actually  the  ghost  of  a  dimpk 
in  one  of  her  cheeks.  She  is  no  longer  in  hard,  dismal,  matter-of- 
fact  London ;  she  is  back  on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  d'  Orta,andthe 
slant  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  are  streaming  across  the  mountain- 
side upon  the  glassy  water  and  the  tiny  Isola  San  Giulio,  with  its 
cluster  of  houses  and  its  old  church ;  the  leaves  of  the  Spanish- 
chestnuts  are  lightly  stirred  by  the  evening  breeze ;  a  far-away, 
slumberous  hum  rises  from  the  town  below  ;  and  it  ip  Francesco's 
voice,  soft  and  clear  as  of  old,  that  murmurs,  ^  Marietta  mia,  time 
can  never  change  our  love.' 

'  Will  it  not  ? '  cries  the  girl,  seized  with  a  sudden  fear,  and 
clasping  her  hands  tightly  round  her  lover's  arm.  'Are  you 
sure  that  it  will  not  ?  We  don't  know  what  may  be  coming ;  we 
may  be  separated  for  months,  perhaps  for  years.  Promise  me, 
Francesco,  promise  me  that,  whatever  happens,  you  will  never 
forget  me  ? ' 

And    Francesco,  turning  his   eyes  full    upon   hers,  answers 
gravely,  '  I  promise.' 

II. 

On  November  12,  1849,  the  play-bills  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Teatro  della  Scala  announced  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that, 
owing  to  the  sudden  indisposition  of  Signora  Boccabella,  the  part 
of  Lucia,  in  the  opera  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  to  be  given  that 
evening,  would  be  undertaken  by  Signorina  Marietta  Tacchi,  for 
whom,  as  a  young  and  inexperienced  artist,  the  kind  indulgence  of 
the  audience  was  claimed. 

The  above  momentous  proclamation  did  not  herald  Marietta's 
first  introduction  to  the  Milanese  public.     Not  to  every  aspirant 
is  it  given  to  make  but  one  step  from  the  obscurity  of  private  life 
to  the  sovereignty  of  a  prima  iianna  ;  nor  had  it  been  possible  for 
Signor    Biisca  to  obtain   this   coveted   honour    for    his   pwteg^^ 
though  he  had  struggled  hard  for  it.     An  engagement  as  gecoU'i 
soprano  at  La  8eala  had,  however,   been  willingly  offered  and 
accepted  ;  and  in  this  capacity  Marietta  had  already  filled  several 
subordinate  roles^  achieving  thereby,  if  not  a  brilliant  success,  v^^ 
a  fair  measure  of  such    modified   applause  as  Italian  audiences 
usually  accord  to  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  please  thei^* 
But  now  an  unexpected  chance  threw  in  her  way  the  opportuni'*^ 
which    Busca   had   long   been  praying  for.      The  great  Signo^ 
Boccabella,  who,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  and 
other  causes,  had  failed  to  find  a  winter  engagement  in  one  of 
Continental  capitals,  had  consented  to  delight  the  ears  of  Milan 
a  time,  and  was  nightly  filling  tlie  spacious  theatre  with  her  voi 
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In^  tli(^  pockets  of  tbe  administration  witb  gold,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  to  strike  for  an  increase  of  salary.  The  manager 
pleiided  inability  to  pay  the  sum  afiked  for;  the  lady,  confident  in 
her  power  to  dictate  her  own  terms,  absolutely  declined  to  sing  for 
leaa:  argument  passed  into  recrimination;  high  words  were  ei- 
ehanged ;  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Signora  Boccabella  was 
leized  with  eudden  indisposition,  and  that  Signorina  Tacchi  was 
tequesled  to  occupy  her  vacant  throne. 

Marietta  received  this  flattering  proposal  with  an  agitation 
which  caused  the  hearts  of  those  interested  in  her  success  to  become 
a  water  and  their  knees  to  give  way  under  them.  The  manager 
made  her  a  pathetic  speech,  appealing  to  her  gratitude,  her  common 
KUH,  and  her  conscience;  Busca  shouted  and  scolded  his  loudest; 
some  of  her  fellow  actors  and  actresses,  good-natured  souls  whom 
the  haiigbty  Boccabella  had  treated  as  the  dust  beneath  her  feet, 
ind  who  had  no  jealoiisy  of  the  rising  star,  patted  her  on  the  back 
tad  cheered  her  with  words  of  encouragement ;  but  it  was  not  till 
iftera  hurried  interview  with  Francesco  that  our  heroine  felt  her- 
lelf  braced  up  for  any  effort,  and  ready  to  accept,  if  need  had  been, 
a  harder  part  than  that  of  Lucia,  The  young  Conte  was  entirely 
tiependent  upon  his  father,  who  might  at  any  time  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling ;  and  this  it  was  that  had  hitherto  forced  the  lovers 
to  acknowledge,  with  many  sighs,  that  there  must  be  no  project  of 
a  secret  marriage  between  them.  But  what  if  Marietta  were  to 
»me  into  possession  of  a  salary  sufficient  to  support,  them  both  ? 
That  thought  gave  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  a  courage  rfhich 
Bdther  entreaties  nor  scoldings  nor  sympathy  could  ever  have 
•roused  in  her ;  and  the  evening  found  her  rather  escited,  hut  as 
bold  aa  any  lioness,  and  as  eager  for  the  fray. 

In  such  a  mood  it  would  Lave  been  strange  if  she  had  not 
trinrophed.  Whether  Signorina  Tacchi,  if  her  operatic  career 
kad  been  destined  to  a  long  continuance,  would  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  great  public  singers  of  our  generation  ia  a 
Question  which  can  never  he  answered  now  ;  but  on  that  November 
Evening  thirty  years  ago,  yon  would  have  found  plenty  of  people 
Ia  La  Soala  ready  to  affirm  that  a  new  Malibran  had  arisen  among 
tbetn.  And,  indeed,  when  a  dfibutanti'  possesses  not  only  a  sweet, 
ItroDg,  and  flexible  voice,  but  a  charming  presence  and  considerable 
Irfttnatic  power,  what  can  be  wanting,  save  time  and  practice,  to 
Sft  her  to  the  highest  pinnacle  attainable  in  her  profession? 
klarietta,  then,  fairly  carried  away  her  audience,  and  aroused  a 
tbi  greater  display  of  enthusiasm  than  ever  the  famous  Boccabella 
bad  done. 

Despite   the   badness  of  the  times,  t\\e  \\Q\i&e  -w^i  ctw«^s&. 
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Some  had  excused  themselves  for  breaking  through  their  rule  of 
taking  part  in  no  festivity  while  the  hated  Tedeschi  remained  in 
Lombardy,  upon  the  plea  that  local  talent  must  be  supported ; 
others  had  been  attracted  by  the  busy  touting  of  Signor  Buses, 
others  were  office-holders,  or  adherents  of  the  existing  r^me; 
while  some  few  honest  people  confessed  that  curiosity  to  hear  a 
new  singer  was  too  much  for  their  principles.  At  all  events,  from 
whatever  cause,  there  was  scarcely  a  ^•acant  place  to  be  seen. 
Even  the  boxes  had  occupants,  though  these,  it  is  true,  were 
chiefly  Austrians.  Marietta  seeing  it  all  confusedly  beyond  the 
glare  of  the  foot-Ughts,  distinguished  two  individuals  only  in  the 
vast  concourse  before  her — her  father,  radiant,  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes,  and  crying  *  Brava  I '  vociferously  from  his  seat  in  the  front 
row  of  the  stalls,  and  Francesco,  a  few  rows  behind  him,  pale, 
handsome,  and  evidently  too  anxious  to  be  quite  at  his  ease.  It 
was  to  them  and  for  them  alone  that  she  sang,  and  little  she 
cared  of  what  units  the  remainder  of  the  applauding  crowd  might 
be  composed. 

She  was  quite  unaware,  for  instance,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
evening,  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  smooth-shaven,  grey-haired 
gentleman  who,  from  his  box  near  the  stage,  was  nodding  his  head, 
beating  time  gently  with  his  white-kidded  hands,  and  otherwise 
testifying  complete  approval  of  the  new  soprano's  talent.  The 
Conte  di  Montenara  rented  a  box  at  La  Scala  every  year  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but,  like  his  brother  nobles,  had  made  no  use  of 
it  for  some  time  past,  and  his  appearance  that  night  provoked 
much  comment  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre.  Marietta  herself  being 
probably  the  only  person  there  who  knew  nothing  of  the  honour 
conferred  upon  her.  But  when  her  task  was  at  an  end,  and  she 
was  led  three  times  before  the  curtain  to  receive  a  well-deserved 
ovation,  there  fell  pliunp  at  her  feet  so  prodigious  and  magnificent 
a  lK)uquet  that  she  could  not  help  glancing  up  to  see  whence  this 
kind  gift  might  have  dropped,  and  discovering  the  great  man  with 
his  right  arm  still  outstretched  and  his  countenance  beaming  with 
an  expression  of  the  most  benevolent  patronage,  she  thought  him 
a  very  nice  old  gentleman,  and  favoured  him  with  a  profound 
curtsey  and  a  specially  sweet  smile  all  for  himself. 

However,  she  forgot  all  about  him  and  his  bouquet  too  as  soon 
as  she  was  off  the  stage,  and  most  likely  would  never  have  given 
another  thought  to  either,  if  the  manager  had  not  arrested  her,  as 
she  was  hurrying  towards  her  dressing-room,  by  laying  his  hand  upon 
her  arm,  with :  *  Excuse  me,  Signorina — one  instant — II  Signor 
Conte — '  And  there  was  tlie  old  gentleman  again,  stepping  forward, 
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with  his  opera-hat  imder  his  arm,  while  those  who  stood  near  fell 
back  to  make  way  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  royalty. 

'  Signorina/  said  he,  bowing  with  a  certain  dignified  affability, 
*I  could  not  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you 
personally  upon  a  legitimate  success.  A  legitimate  success,'  he 
repeated,  speaking  slowly  and  emphatically,  as  who  should  say, 
'  Take  notice,  all  men  !  I,  Filippo,  Conte  di  Montenara,  think  this 
young  lady  worthy  of  personal  congratulation.  It  only  remains 
for  you,  therefore,  to  do  the  requisite  shouting  whenever  she  appears 
on  the  stage.' 

Marietta  thanked  him  very  prettily ;  and,  after  bestowing  upon 
her  a  few  more  deliberate  compliments,  together  with  some  valu- 
able hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  passages  should  be 
delivered,  he  once  more  bowed,  and,  to  her  great  joy,  took  himself 
oflF.  She  did  not  want  to  listen  to  compliments.  What  she  wanted 
was  to  change  her  clothes  as  quickly  as  might  be,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  house  of  Signer  Busca,  who,  in  her  honour,  was  giving  a  supper- 
party  to  which  her  father  and  the  manager,  and — by  a  blessed 
afterthought  on  the  part  of  the  singing-master — Francesco  him- 
self, had  been  bidden.  When  she  emerged  from  her  dressing- 
room,  she  found  the  latter  waiting  for  her. 

*  The  others  have  gone  on,'  explained  the  young  man  ;  '  I  said  I 
would  see  you  safely  to  the  house.  I  am  so  glad  !  I  am  so  happy  I 
But  don't  speak  till  we  are  in  the  carriage.  I  should  be  capable 
of  embracing  you  in  public' 

So  she  took  his  arm,  and  they  sped  along  in  silence  through 
the  passages  to  the  door,  where  a  hired  carriage  was  waiting  for 
them  in  the  cool  night  air.  But  just  at  that  moment,  who  should 
come  sauntering  along  the  pavement,  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
humming, '  0  hdV  alma  innamorata  1 '  but  the  same  eternal  old 
gentleman.  He  glanced  at  the  pair  with  a  peculiar,  rather 
amused  smile,  took  off  his  hat  to  Marietta,  nodded  to  Francesco, 
and  strolled  on. 

'  Who  is  he  ? '  asked  Marietta,  as  they  drove  away. 

*  Don't  you  know  ? '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  across  whose 
fece  a  shade  of  vexation  had  flitted.     '  Why,  that  is  my  father  I ' 

Marietta  was  a  little  startled  and  frightened  for  the  moment ; 
but  who  could  think  of  possible  coming  evils  on  such  a  thrice- 
fortunate  night  as  that  ?  Thrice-fortimate  twelfth  of  November  ! 
it  was  the  happiest  day  Marietta  had  ever  known ;  and  as  such  she 
continued  to  observe  it,  with  due  thankfulness,  up  to  the  end  of 
her  life. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  Boccabella,  who  had 
^gered  in  Milan  upon  the  chance  of  a  ^osco  m  \k^  x^-^x^^T^^^sb.!. 
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tion  of  '  Lucia,'  and  who,  in  that  eventuality,  would  have  bs8^^ 
readj  to  strike  a  fresh  bargain,  decamped  in  deep  dudgeoo, 
leaving  her  supplanter  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  fielii. 
Marietta  was  then  formally  engaged  as  •prvm.n,  donna  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  The  remuneration  oEfered  was  modest  enou^ 
truly  ;  hut  it  was  sufficient  to  warrant  her  in  engaging  a  servant 
and  adding  a  few  other  comforts  to  her  father's  home ;  and  besides 
— as  the  manager  was  careful  to  point  out— the  opportunity  thus 
bestowed  upon  an  untried  artietc  of  making  herself  known  to  tlie 
world  was  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  large  salary.  Marietta  "« 
more  than  contented,  tJie  only  drawback  to  her  happinese  being 
that  she  was  now  so  exceedingly  busy  all  day,  perfecting  herself  in 
old  partfl  and  studying  new  ones,  that  long  tete-a-tete  rambles  widi 
Francesco  had  perforce  to  be  abandoned.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  she  was  unable  to  devise  any  other  means  of  being  left  alone 
with  her  lover  during  the  twenty-four  houi's  than  that  of  requist- 
ing  him  to  escort  her  home  after  tbe  opera  ;  and  of  this  privilege 
prudence  forbade  the  young  people  to  avail  themselves  too  fre- 
quently ;  the  more  so  as,  by  a  most  imlucky  coincidence,  thej 
invariably  encountered  the  oldConte  before  they  were  many  pacw 
away  fiom  the  theatre. 

'  I  believe  my  father  has  a  rendezvous  himself  in  this  street,' 
exclaimed  Francesco,  half  laughing,  half  annoyed,  one  evening! 
when  the  usual  meeting  bad  occurred,  and  the  elder  man,  hftJBg 
his  hat  to  Marietta,  as  was  his  wont,  had  passed  on  witboot 
speaking. 

Marietta  made  no  answer,  but  climg  &  little  cl<»ei  to  bff 
companion's  arm.  It  had  certainly  seemed  to  her  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  scrutinised  them  with  a  somewhat  graver  face  thso  I 
usual,  and  she  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  coidd  hardly 
be  mere  chance  that  brought  him  to  that  exact  spot  at  that  exact 
hour  every  night.  Still,  she  was  far  indeed  from  anticipating  th* 
catastrophe  which  was  imminent. 

Early  next  day  the  following  missive  was  brought  to  her  :— 

'  My  beloved, — Wlien  this  readies  yon,  I  shall  be  nlready  tniuiy  miles  «»*/ 
from  Milan.  My  father  has  sent  me  off,  at  a  moment's  notice,  upon  a  JMiifl 
to  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  aud  I  know  not  wliither  beiside« ;  and  when  we  i^ 
Bee  one  another  ngnin  I  cannot  tell.  I  dared  nut  rufusa  to  ultey  him,  Wta" 
I  begnn  to  object,  he  said  something  which  made  mo  fear  that  all  is  liiseoTer^ 
or  at  least  suspected.  I  am  to  tmvel  with  a  cotiflin  of  mine,  a  poor  man  wlf*" 
pocketo  eeetn  suddenly  to  have  become  filled  with  money,  and  who,  if  I  ■in  B"* 
much  niistalten,  has  been  engaj^d  to  act  as  a  epy  upon  me.  It  lean  my  1''*'^ 
to  go  away  without  oven  biddinjr  you  good-bye ;  but  it  is  for  your  sake,  inj  ^ 
that  I  have  yielded.  You  do  not  know  what  power  a  man  like  my  fethtr  b* 
Among'  such  a  people  of  sieves  an  wo  are.  He  could  have  rnu  banidiedlK' 
Milan,  or  sent  to  prieon — what  do  I  say  P  assas^nftled  i 
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alightest  risk  or  trouble  to  himself.  Eyen  the  sending  of  these  lines  is  dangerous. 
I  haye  no  time  to  saj  more.  Adieu,  my  adored.  Have  courage;  he  true  to 
me,  88 1  will  he  to  you,  and  happier  times  will  yet  come  for  us.  I  will  write  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  can ;  and  do  you  write  to  me  to  the  Poet-office,  Bologna, 
addreesing  your  letter  to  ^gnor  Tranameno :  it  would  not  he  safe  to  give  my 
r«al  name.  Yours  till  death, 

FBAirCSBOO.' 

Those  who  had  taken  tickets  for  La  Scala  that  night  in  the 
expectation  of  hearing  Lucrezia  Borgia  were  disappointed ;  for 
Signorina  Tacchi  was  too  unwell  to  appear,  and  at  the  last  moment 
another  piece  was  substituted.  But  the  next  evening  she  was  on 
the  stage  again,  singing  like  a  bird ;  and  if  she  was  a  little  pale 
and  had  dark  circles  under  her  eyes,  who  was  to  discover  these 
signs  of  suffering  under  the  friendly  rouge  ?  It  is  a  trite  saying 
that  adversity  shows  us  what  we  are  worth  and  reveals  to  us  oui* 
strong  points,  if  so  be  that  we  have  any.  Little  Marietta  Tacchi 
had  that  of  a  stout  heart ;  and  the  time  of  its  trial  was  at  hand. 

The  first  shock  of  Francesco's  departure  was  so  terribly  sudden 
that  it  prostrated  her,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some  few  hours ;  but 
her  spirit  was  not  to  be  quelled  even  by  such  a  blow  as  this  ;  nor, 
looking  back  in  after  years  upon  the  months  that  followed,  could 
she  feel  that  they  had  been  altogether  unhappy  ones.  Constant 
hard  work  at  her  art,  and  the  sense  of  overcoming  fresh  diflBculties 
in  it  every  day,  kept  her  from  desponding ;  and  besides  this  she 
had  the  indomitable,  irrational  hopefulness  of  youth,  and — what 
was  best  of  all — Francesco's  letters. 

These  were  the  same  which  the  middle-aged  London  singing- 
mistress  took  out  so  reverently  on  the  evening  of  her  holiday — the 
same  old  letters,  yellow  with  age,  tattered  from  having  heen  folded 
and  unfolded  so  many,  many  times,  blotted  with  tears — with 
Francesco's  tears,  which  had  dropped  upon  them  thirty  years 
before,  and  perhaps  with  others  which  had  been  shed  more  recently. 
Nay,  what  is  it  that  falls  pat  upon  the  thin  paper  even  now  ?  One 
must  allow  oneself  a  little  luxury  on  a  holiday  :  on  working-days 
there  is  no  time ;  and  at  nights  one  is  apt  to  be  too  weary  for  any- 
thing but  sleep. 

Long  ago,  when  the  ink  of  the  letters  in  question  was  still 
fresh,  the  sight  of  them  used  to  summon  up  such  charming  smiles, 
dimples,  and  blushes  into  the  face  of  their  recipient  that  even  the 
grumpy  old  post-oflBce  clerk  who  handed  them  to  her  through  the 
half-opened  window  could  not  help  smiling  a  little  in  return,  as 
he  peered  at  her  over  his  horn-rimmed  spectacles.  He  must  have 
known  very  well  who  she  was,  for  the  name  and  features  of  our 
heroine  were  familiar  to  all  Milan  at  that  time,  ^wd  \xfe  tx^sk^  nctj 
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--  a  faith  in  Franer-eoV  e')ri^t;iiK'\  a- 
•  ^'v^\\  tin*  winter  elieerfully  nioiiu'li- 

•••     nii-fMrtuiir.      Poor  old  Taeelii  t*  11 

i;'' -tru-ii^led  manfully  at  tirst.  I'lit 

*.  I   t»f  liiin,  and   redueed   liim  to  a 

^  ••_.•  ,iiv  aihl    nii^^ht.      A}).»ut  t])e  nUii'' 

.::    l.i   Sc;;Ia   eam<'  to  an  einl :  aii'l 

:'  \\\A\  -'in-,  slie   had  no  option  I'l- 

V. ; ■  I  w  1 1  • !; -  •  if  w  (■[ I  I'v  wa t I'b ir.u'  a'.-: 

.  ■   i  ••'"  \\\\\-  ii  I'.'  niil  man  ^T.i'liu-O' 

■  V..-    ....i    -li,i\Mi   itsrlf  in  a  mi''l 
■^  •   •!  .n   *  '  -ii-ra.v..'  that  li-^  fin.*'!-) 

■  .-v.ii.  :\.l,\v'.:.  n  .Marietta  rrturii"-^ 
•  '.  -\\;:i;!:.ii;^-  .  v.-s,  imaMe  as  ve-  t-* 
•>v'.f   -tiiek'..r.    d»>wn    witli  the  ^aIl^^* 
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Of  the  time  that  followed  she  could  never  afterwards  recall 
anything,  save  a  few  disconnected  incidents  more  like  recollections 
of  a  nightmare  than  of  realities.  When  she  recovered  full  posses- 
sion of  her  senses,  she  was  lying  in  the  airy,  whitewashed  ward  of  a 
hospital,  and  a  sister  of  charity  was  bending  over  her  and  adjuring 
her  not  to  attempt  to  rise — an  entirely  superfluous  injunction, 
seeing  that  she  was  far  too  weak  to  move  hand  or  foot.  The 
windows  were  opened  wide ;  the  outside  shutters  were  closed,  and 
through  a  chink  here  and  there  moted  sunbeams  streamed  across 
the  room.  After  thinking  about  it  a  long  time.  Marietta  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  she  were  really  herself,  and  if  this  were  the 
world,  it  must  be  summer-time.  That  astonishing  discovery  was 
about  as  much  as  she  could  manage  for  one  day,  and  she  soon 
dropped  asleep.  But  the  next  morning  she  was  stronger,  and 
began  to  ask  questions  ;  and  so,  little  by  little — for  her  good  nurses 
were  very  reluctant  to  say  anything  that  might  excite  their  patient, 
and  would  only  impart  their  information  by  driblets,  in  a  most  ex- 
asperating way — elicited  the  following  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
that  she  had  })een  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  delirium  in 
the  month  of  March ;  that  she  had  been  at  the  point  of  death,  had 
rallied,  had  had  a  relapse,  and  was  now  for  the  second  time  progress- 
ing towards  convalescence.  Secondly,  that  it  was  now  nearly  the 
end  of  June.  Thirdly,  that  not  a  creature  had  been  to  inquire 
after  her,  except  Signer  Busca,  who  came  every  day.  Foiurthly, 
that  there  were  no  letters  for  her.  The  natural  result  of  this  was 
that  the  poor  girl  passed  a  very  agitated  night,  and  was  preserved 
from  another  relapse  by  nothing,  as  the  doctor  laughingly  declared, 
but  her  own  obstinate  determination  to  live.  Perhaps,  if  she 
could  have  foreseen  the  future,  she  would  have  displayed  less 
vitality. 

Not  for  another  month  were  the  hospital-gates  flung  back  to 
let  Marietta  out  into  the  blinding  sunshine  ;  and  the  reader  will 
hardly  require  to  be  told  in  which  direction  her  first  walk  was 
taken. 

Her  old  friend  the  post-oflSce  clerk  looked  commiseratingly  at 
her,  but  said  nothing,  and  produced  one  letter  in  answer  to  her 
demand. 

The  stamp  upon  it  bore  the  date  of  March  15,  a  few  days 
before  her  father's  death. 

'  Was  there  nothing  else  ? '  she  asked,  in  a  rather  unsteady 
voice. 

*  No,  there  was  nothing  else.' 

'  Quite  sure  ? ' 

TOt,  XXXJX.  KO.   CLV, 
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*  Perfectly  sure,' 

Marietta  tottered  out  into  the  open  air,  and  read  FranoesKo's 
letter  there,  regardless  of  the  passers-by.  It  was  a  letter  like  a& 
the  others.  He  wrote  from  Sicily,  and  expressed  some  smrjndae  at 
having  received  no  response  to  his  last  conmimiication. 

'  Write  to  me  at  once,  my  dearest,'  he  concluded*  '  It  fiighteos 
me  when  I  do  not  hear,  and  makes  me  fear  that  something  may 

have   happened   to  you,  or  that But   no  I  I   will  not    think 

that.' 

And  he  had  never  written  again?  Surely  he  must  have 
written  I 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you,'  said  Marietta,  re-entering  the 
oflBce ;  '  but  I  have  been  ill  a  long  time,  and  my  letters  may  have 
been  mislaid.     Would  you  mind  searching  just  once  more  ?' 

The  man  turned  away,  ransacked  his  pigeon-holes,  and  then 
faced  his  eager  interrogator  with  shrugged  shoulders  and  outspread 
hands. 

*  What  would  you  have,  signorina  mia  ? '  said  he.  *  I  deliver 
letters ;  I  don't  manufacture  them.' 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  ;  and  Marietta  slowly  and 
sadly  took  her  way  towards  the  Vicolo  Sant'.  Andrea,  where  kind- 
hearted  Signer  Busca  had  discovered  a  temporary  home  for  the 
orphan  on  a  fourth-story  inhabited  by  two  needy  spinsters,  who 
were  glad  to  take  in  a  boarder  upon  moderate  terms.  She  ex- 
hausted herself  in  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  Francesco's  silence, 
but  failed  to  hit  upon  any  plausible  explanation  of  the  enigma. 
For  one  miserable  moment  it  did  occur  to  her  to  doubt  his  con- 
stancy ;  but  she  cast  out  the  unworthy  suspicion  from  her  mind 
with  shame,  and  asked  pardon  of  her  absent  lover  in  the  spirit. 

Time  alone,  it  was  evident,  coidd  solve  the  mystery ;  since  there 
could  be  no  use,  and  might  perhaps  be  danger,  in  writing  to 
Palermo,  where  neither  Francesco  nor  anyone  else  would  be  likely 
to  be  staying  for  pleasure  in  the  month  of  July.  No ;  he  must  have 
come  north  again  long  ago — might  he  not  even  be  in  Milan  at 
that  very  moment  ?  Strengthened  by  this  new  hope.  Marietta 
spent  the  best  part  of  three  days  in  roaming  among  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  city.  She  revisited  all  her  old  haimts — the 
Giardino  Pubblico,  the  orchards  within  the  ramparts,  the  comers 
where  tlie  cathedral  buttresses  flung  their  dark  shadows  upon  the 
flags,  and  a  hundred  other  familiar  spots,  the  sight  of  which  sent  a 
sharp  pain  through  her  heart  and  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes ; 
for  she  was  still  very  weak.  Hither  and  thither  she  wandered, 
while  the  sultry  hours  wore  on,  a  weary,  dusty,  forlorn  little  figure, 
but  DO  Fmnceaco  came  to  meet  \iei.     M.  \«a\,^  ^^x  a  sleepless 
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night  of  prayers  and  tears,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must 
waste  time  no  longer  in  this  fruitless  search,  bub  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  Grod  and  set  about  earning  her  living  once  more.  So 
she  took  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  and  presented  herself  at  the 
house  of  Signer  Busca,  who  had  been  waiting  patiently  for  this 
moment,  and  was  right  glad  to  welcome  his  old  pupil  again. 

*  Aha  I '  he  cried  ;  '  this  is  as  it  should  be.  When  a  night- 
ingale feels  no  wish  to  sing — '  Here  he  wagged  his  head  very 
solenmly.  *But  that  is  all  over  now,  and  you  have  come  to 
rejoice  the  ears  of  your  old  master,  who  does  not  have  such  treats 
every  day,  let  me  tell  you.  What  shall  it  be  ?  You  must  not 
fatigue  your  voice  too  much  at  first;  but  I  think,  just  for  the  sake 
of  old  times,  we  must  begin  with  "  Verrannjo  a  te  8uU!  awra^^"* 

He  sat  down  at  the  piano  as  he  spoke,  and  executed  a  joyous 
flourish. 

Poor  Busca  I  Poor  Marietta  I  That  was  a  sad  morning  for 
them  both,  and  one  of  them  could  never  bear  to  think  of  it  after- 
wards. They  tried  to  make  light  of  it,  and  to  speak  with  feigned 
confidence  of  the  future,  but  there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that, 
for  the  time,  at  any  rate.  Marietta's  voice  was  utterly  gone.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  any  longer,  and  then  the  waters  went  over  our  poor 
little  heroine's  soul.  Busca  did  his  best  to  comfort  her,  and  so  did 
a  few  of  her  old  companions  who  found  her  out  in  these  days  of 
her  adversity. 

'  Hundreds  of  others  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,'  they  said. 
*  Your  voice  will  come  back,  some  day,  as  strong  as  ever — ^you 
will  see.' 

But  she  shook  her  head.  ^  No,'  she  said,  in  a  quiet,  patient 
way, '  it  never  wilL' 

And  she  was  right :  it  never  did. 

And  now,  in  this  sore  extremity,  Marietta  could  hold  out  no 
longer  against  a  temptation  which  she  had  already  stifled  more 
than  once.  She  took  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote,  as  best  she  could, 
through  her  blinding  tears  : 

*  Francesco  mio  I  come  to  me.  I  cannot  bear  it  any  more.  My  father  is 
dead ;  I  ha^e  been  ill  since  the  spring,  and  now  my  yoice  is  gone,  and  I  am 
TuiDed.  I  do  not  know  where  you  are,  or  whether  this  will  ever  reach  you,  but 
I  must  write  to  you,  or  die.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  be  married  now,  for  I 
cannot  make  money ;  but  if  I  may  see  you  once — only  once  again — I  cannot  go 
on.     Forgive  me  for  sending  this  to  yoiur  house ;  it  is  the  only  address  I  know. 

*  Your  most  loving,  most  unhappy 

'Marietta  Tacchi.* 

This  missive  she  sealed,  directed  to  His  Exeellevic^  ^Xxa  'S\^q>^ 
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-LLC    -'-tuvv»iA.»  Montenanu  Fadazzo    Montenara,  and  dropped 
•r  .r"er— «x  '^erore  mgiit&U. 
■^r*—  uivg — ^ix  jays  posed  without  a  reply,  but  that  was  not 
_:i.--.:vo    •r  "ije  letter  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  forwarded,  and 
t..v. •.-<..•  ::!i;iuc  *:e  niraway.    On  the  seventh,  however,  the  sound 
•tku  >  Jtfiivy  :ooC2»tep  was  heard  outside  Marietta's  door,  and 
f.  .^uc*^  saiueoue  knocked  gently.     She  had  hardly  the  strength 
.:*u^Luur«  '  «.oine  in*' 
..a^.  *c  wittf  noc  Francesco,  but  his  father,  who  entered,  and 
'.c-u  *ut*uiiy  'wfore  her.     Marietta  gave  a  fiednt  cry,  and  covered 
KK   w<K  '•vich  bftfr  hands* 

>ul    !je    »id  gentleman  was  not  angry,  it  appeared.    *So  you 

.i.c     >«.  'OUT  voice  !  *  he  said  quite  gently.     He  was  standing  on 

It     tu'^^^oid  in  an  almost  deferential  posture,  and  looked  by  no 

'i«.au>  t    urmidable  person  in  his  white  linen  suit  and  his  loose 

\u>**a-.-.\itner  shoes.     His  eyes  were  wandering  over  the  shabby 

Uio   i.»..in  and  its  meagre  furniture  with  a  comical  expression  of 

ojuiiVLiaiiou.     ^  Eh,  poverina! '  he  ejaculated. 

•  ■  io  w  viid  you  find  out ? '  gasped  Marietta,  unable  to  finish 

*t'i  -!:Uieuce. 

I  .>peue^l  your  letter,'  the  old  gentleman  answered,  looking 
ci^   'tuult  iidiomed  of  himself.     *It  sounds  a  most  dishonourable 
:u:  .,    o  'uxe  done,  but  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  had  no  idea— I 
....    V'  .viiopciou. — The  truth  is  that,  my  son  being  away  from 
*:u  iii  the  habit  of  breaking  the  seals  of  a  great  number 
..'iK.^  iKidressed  to  him;  there  are  so  many  advertisements 
^  !;;i;m.i;-lotters,  and  so  forth,  you  understand,  which  are  not 
\  Mostag^\     But  of  course,  if  I  had  guessed  what  was  in 
.■lough,  after  all,  it  was  just  as  well.' 
K  ^:;»u»rx»  i\^nte  seemed  singularly  troubled  and  embarrassed. 
V.v.    .*    ^iK\    on    his    entrance,   had   supposed    herself  to  be 
, ..    ,  ...aI  l>v  a  justly  incensed  tyrant,  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
.vA  L    oM  n\an,  who  looked  more  ready   to  weep  than  \Q 
..s    sK\   i^ul  oould  only  stare  at  him    in   mute   bewilderment. 
•'*    o.      N  "v  si^uk  down  into  a  chair,  and  after  wiping  his  forehead 
«  .    NxVx'i-liiuulkerchief:    and  sighing  loudly  several  time?, 
.,  ^  .....  ;\  plaintive  soliloquy. 

V      ,*  l\uho  I  what  have  I  done  that  it  should  fall  upon  me 

'  . .  ^wv.  lUHMi  the  innocent?     Was  it  I  who  made  the  world, 

.,w    •,'.;   tliat  thoro  should  l)e  differences  of  rank,  and  that 

,  : ,    ..  "  >*'>^uUl  mato  with  one  of  his  own  breed  ?     If  a  young 

SN-  -*   V  ^^vx'  ?>^  :umise  himself  with  fantastic  republican  notions, 

.»  •    >  '  V'xxx  l\o  would  throw  off  as  easily  as  the  whooping-cough 

•K»  i  sS^  r/»AiMO,**  was  that  any  fault  of  mine  ?     And  now,  at  ©v 
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age,  when  I  ask  for  nothing  but  rest  and  peace,  I  have  to  come  all 
the' way  from  Peschiera,  on  the  hottest  day  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  inflict  one  more  blow  upon  an  unhappy  child  who  has  done  no 
wrong,  and  who  has  already  lost  nearly  everything.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  in  this  world — a  great  deal  of  injustice,' 
concluded  the  Gonte  pathetically,  meaning  probably  to  imply  that 
both  his  hearer  and  himself  were  hardly  used. 

*  Signore,'  exclaimed  Marietta,  clasping  her  hands,  ^  let  me  see 
him  once  more  I  You  speak  kindly — I  don't  know  why — I 
thought  you  would  be  very  angry.  But  it  is  all  over  now ;  I  know 
quite  well  that  I  can  never  be  his  wife ;  it  was  impossible  from 
the  first,  and  I  ought  to  have  seen  that  it  was.  Only  let  me  see 
him  once  more — just  once  more — to  say  good-bye.  It  is  not  a 
great  deal  to  ask.' 

The  Conte  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair.  '  And  so  Francesco 
was  to  have  married  you,'  he  murmured,  after  a  pause  ;  '  and  you 
were  to  have  supported  him  upon  your  earnings,  and  after  a  time 
you  were  to  have  come  home  and  captivated  the  silly  old  father's 
heart  by  your  beauty,  and  he  was  to  have  given  you  his  blessing, 
and  everything  was  to  have  ended  well.  Ah,  my  dear  child,  one 
sees  these  stories  acted  upon  the  stage,  and  sometimes,  if  the  play 
be  a  good  one,  they  are  pretty  enough  ;  but  in  real  life,  believe 
me,  nothing  of  that  kind  takes  place.  In  real  life  every  man 
does  the  best  he  can  for  himself;  and  those  who  steal  their  neigh- 
bours' coats  are  sent  to  prison,  instead  of  having  cloaks  offered  to 
them  into  the  bargain ;  and  rich  men  feast,  and  beggars  starve, 
and  republicans  are  chained  up,  and  counts  marry  countesses ! ' 

'Is — is  your  son  going  to  marry  a  countess  ?'  asked  Marietta 
in  a  low  voice. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  concealing  it  from  you  ?  He  is  married 
already ! '  There  was  a  long  silence.  A  sleepy  undercurrent  of 
sound — ^the  rumbling  of  wheels,  the  indistinct  murmur  of  voices, 
and  the  slow  clanging  of  a  distant  bell,  rose  from  the  city  below. 
The  Gonte,  who  had  been  sedulously  examining  his  yellow  shoes, 
glanced  furtively  up,  at  last,  at  his  companion.  She  was  lying 
back  in  her  chair,  pale  indeed,  yet  scarcely  paler  than  she  had  been 
from  the  outset,  and  her  face  showed  little  sign  of  other  emotion. 

Meeting  his  eyes,  she  spoke ;  and  there  was  only  a  faint  tremor 
in  her  voice.     *  When  ivas  it,  signore  ? ' 

'  About  ten  days  ago.  He  is  married  to  a  Sicilian  lady  of 
good  family.  The  match  was  arranged  long  ago,  though  I  suppose 
he  knew  nothing  about  it  till  he  arrived  at  Palermo.  It  was  I 
who  sent  him  there,  thinking  it  was  time  the  affair  was  concluded ; 
and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  it  was  as  much  fox  ^c>\a  ^»l&a  ^^  \sa 
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that  I  packed  him  off  in  such  a  hiirry.  It  "vm  ea^  enongh  to 
see  that  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  you,  and  I  coiild  iiot 
suppose  that  his  intentions  were  honourahle^ — you  do  not  iindCT^ 
stand  these  things,  and  it  is  needless  to  talk  about  them — ftnd  I 
liad  taken  a  fancy  to  yoii  ever  since  that  first  night  when  you 
appeared  in  Lucid.  I  did  not  choose  that  you  should  come  to 
harm  through  any  son  of  mine  ;  and  so  I  sent  him  about  hia  biiid- 
neas.  I  don't  say,  mind  you,  that  I  should  have  acted  differently 
if  I  had  known  the  true  state  of  the  case;  but  that  waS'hov  it 
happened.  And  now,  stguorina,  what  shall  I  say  ?  The  thing 
you  wished  for,  I  could  not  give  you ;  but  what  I  can  do,  I  will.  I 
am  rich;  I  have  influence  with  all  classes  of  society;  and  if 

Biit  the  remainder  of  the  Conf«  di  Montenant's  offer  remiuned 
imspoken,  for  Marietta  hart  fainted  dead  away. 

Such  was  the  atory  of  Signorina  Taechi's  life,  as  she  recalleJ  it 
thirty  years  afterwards.  It  ended  there — or  rather,  it  did  not  quit* 
reach  that  point ;  for  on  a  holiday  one  would  fain  keep  to  hapW 
reminiscences.  In  all  those  toilsome,  colourless  years  that  bd 
followed,  where  was  there  a  single  day  worth  the  remembering^ 
Many  people  who?e  whole  lives  have  been  darkened  by  disappoint- 
ment can  yet  look  back,  when  their  journey's  end  is  di'awing  new, 
upon  this  or  that  task  accomplished,  and  say,  with  sober  satisfiiolioo, 
'  I  have  not  lived  altogether  in  vain  ; '  but  poor  Signorina  Taccbi 
could  only  have  said, '  I  have  lived.'  It  is  true  that  at  certain 
times  this  had  been  in  itself  an  achievement;  but  there  is  little 
comfort  in  the  memory  of  having  been  nearly,  though  not  quite, 
reduced  to  starvation.  The  old  Conte  di  Montenara,  who  appi'ars 
to  have  been  a  soft-hearted  old  fellow,  would  have  provided  for  liefi 
if  she  would  have  allowed  hira;  but  she  was  proud,  and  cbofel" 
earn  her  own  bread.  So  Busca  helped  her  to  establish  a  sma" 
connection  as  singing-mistress  in  Florence ;  and  thence,  after  some 
years,  she  shifted  her  qiiarters  to  Naples  and  elsewhere,  sometime^ 
making  enough  to  live  in  comparative  comfort,  sometimes  contri- 
ving with  difficulty  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  She  was  « 
pain3ta,king  and  most  patient  teacher ;  but,  whether  because  sh'-' 
bad  not  the  requisit*  Imack  or  because  she  lacked  enthusiasm,  she 
never  became  a  successful  one  ;  and  at  fifty  years  of  age  she  *>" 
living  in  lodgings  at  Islington  and  instructing  young  ladies  m 
Kensington  and  Tyburnia  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  an  hour,  <" 
aeven-and-sixpence  where  two  or  three  of  a  family  shared  her 
services.  Of  such  an  existence  what  can  be  said,  save,  by  waj  "' 
consolation,  that  it  cannot  last  for  ever?  Probably  the  ^ 
happiest  day  that  had  fallen  to  Signorina  Tiicchi's  lot  since  J"!,' 
1850  was  tliat  on  which  her  doctor, '  '  ' 


r,  with  some  circumlocution  aB^_ 
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a  j;ood  deal  of  grave  pity  in  his  voice,  had  given  her  to  understand 
th^t  she  had  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  From  that  moment  she 
took  fresh  courage,  seeing  land  before  her,  and,  being  reKeved  of 
that  worst  of  all  spectres,  the  dread  of  a  helpless  and  penniless  old 

And  with  all  due  submission  to  Dante,  there  are  worse  aggra- 
vations of  present  misery  than  memories  of  a  happier  past.  Surely, 
when  all  else  fails,  it  is  something  to  have  joyous  recollections, 
and  a  holiday  in  which  to  indulge  in  them.  Such,  at  all  events, 
would  have  been  the  verdict  of  Marietta,  who  perhaps  was  not 
cast  in  the  same  mould  as  Francesca  da  Eimini.  She  always 
believed  that  her  lover  would  have  been  true  to  her  if  her  silence 
had  not  unhappily  caused  him  to  fancy  her  false  to  him  ;  and  as 
what  might  have  been  is  a  subject  upon  which  everyone  is  free  to 
form  his  own  opinion,  Francesco  may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  At  first  she  used  to  comfort  herself  with  the  thought  that 
Francesco's  heart  still  belonged  to  her,  and  that,  though  they  could 
not  be  together  in  this  life,  they  might  be  reunited  in  some 
future  one ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  the  plan  of  the  world,  with 
its  remorseless  logic  and  irresistible  law  of  change,  became  clearer 
to  her,  this  hope  faded  away  little  by  little,  and  if  she  longed  for 
death,  it  was  rather  for  the  sake  of  rest  than  with  the  expectation 
of  any  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of  her  youth. 

Irm/plora  'pace.  She  has  fought  a  hard  fight,  she  has  struggled 
bravely  against  odds,  she  has  traversed  many  a  flinty  track  and 
steep  moimtain-ridge,  and  now  surely  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the 
weary  to  be  at  rest.  Yet  on  this  twelfth  of  November,  the  anni- 
versary of  her  long- faded  triimiph,  she  can  still  forget  all  pain  and 
sorrow  for  a  few  hours,  and  be  young  again.  She  is  wandering 
by  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Orta ;  she  is  hurrying  through 
the  starlit  streets  of  Milan  on  Francesco's  arm  ;  time  and  space  are 
annihilated,  and  two  lovers  are  happy.  And  soon  her  day-dream 
turns  into  a  sleeping  one.  Her  eyes  are  closed,  a  peaceful  smile  is 
upon  her  lips ;  the  clasp  of  her  fingers  which  hold  the  precious 
letters  relaxes,  and  they  slide  down  into  the  fender,  where  presently 
a  hot  coal  falls  upon  one  of  them,  and  so  they  blaze  up  and  are 
oonsumed  and  lost  to  her  for  ever.  Sleep  on,  tired  little  drudge, 
while  the  city  chimes  ring  out  the  hours,  and  the  candles  sink  in 
their  sockets,  and  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  turn  grey.  The  night  is 
far  spent ;  the  day  is  at  hand. 

With  early  morning,  in  came  the  landlady,  a  lean,  rough- 
headed  woman,  and  descrying  the  Signorina  still  asleep  in  her  arm- 
chair, began  to  rate  her  soundly.  ^  Well,  I  declare  I  Never  been 
in  yer  bed  all  the  night  through !     Talk  abowt  \yevvi^  \SJl\ — ^^s:^^ 
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what  can  you  expect  ?  If  ever  there  was  one  to  fly  full  in  tlie  &oe 
of  Providence,  'tis  you.  Now,  just  you  get  up  out  of  that  cheer 
this  immediate,  and — ^  But  Mrs.  Jones's  well-meant  scolding 
dropped  suddenly  into  an  awe-struck  silence  when  she  drew  neaier, 
and,  looking  into  the  face  of  her  lodger,  perceived  that  she  was 
dead  I 

W.   B.  NORSIS. 
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BT  J.  ASBUTHNOT  WILSON. 

I  MUST  frankly  admit  that  I  have  given  this  paper  an  ad  cap- 
tand/ura  title.  Nobody  who  has  ever  really  been  in  Jamaica  talks 
about  the  Blue  Mountains,  any  more  than  tourists  in  Scotland 
talk  about  the  Grrampians,  or  their  comrades  in  North  Wales  about 
the  Cambrian  Hills.  There  is  one  solitary  height,  the  tallest  in 
the  island,  which  bears  the  name  of  Blue  Mountain  Peak ;  but 
that  is  its  own  private  designation,  secured  to  it  by  the  copyright 
of  public  iLsage,  and  never  extended,  even  by  courtesy,  to  those 
spurious  imitators,  the  surrounding  hills.  Still,  I  must  call  my 
article  something ;  and  as  English  people,  who  know  the  West 
Indies  in  Keith  Jolmston's  Atlas  only,  have  decided  that  these  are 
the  Blue  Mountains,  let  them  be  Blue  Mountains  by  all  means, 
and  let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  discussing  that  preliminary 
question  of  names,  for  which  the  immortal  William,  at  least  in  the 
person  of  Juliet,  had  such  a  sublime  contempt. 

Not  that  they  are  really  blue,  or  anything  like  it.  Mountains 
in  the  tropics  never  are.  It  is  only  in  temperate  climates  that 
distance  lends  its  proverbial  enchantment  to  the  view:  seen 
through  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky  of  the  Caribbean,  those 
peaks,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  my  temporary  home 
in  Blundell  Hall,  Kingston,  show  out  this  morning  in  all  their 
true  greenness,  as  vividly  as  if  we  were  looking  at  them  across 
a  valley  a  hundred  yards  wide.  If  you  want  to  see  really  blue 
mountains,  you  must  stand  on  the  hills  behind  Barmouth  of  a 
siunmer  evening,  and  see  the  sunset  fade  away  over  the  purple 
and  azure  tops  of  Bardsey  Island  and  Yr  Eifel.  Or  you  must  look 
northward  in  the  early  morning  over  the  calm  waters  of  Gomo, 
and  watch  the  blue  peaks  of  the  lower  Alps  standing  out  against 
the  pink-tipped  summits  of  their  snow-clad  neighbours.  But 
tropical  mountains  always  look  nearer  than  they  really  are,  through 
the  intense  clearness  of  the  air  ;  and  never  present  those  beautiful 
colours  which  one  sees  among  the  Swiss  or  Scotch  valleys,  except 
on  a  few  rare  occasions  when  the  sun  sets  behind  thick  banks  of 
cloud,  and  lights  them  up  for  a  moment  with  glorious  touches  of 
crimson,  green,  and  gold. 

For  a  week  I  have  been  lounging  about  Blundell  Hall — every 
lodging-house  in  Kingston  is  called  a  Viall—  anA.  1  ^m  xior^  ^<i\Xj^5|^ 
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tired  of  the  town,  with  its  ramahackled  streets,  its  endless  clouds 
of  dust,  its  broken-down  omnibuses,  and  iU  chattering  popiiktion 
of  ragged  negroes.  For  a  week  I  have  sat  upon  tiie  verandah 
daily  after  dinner  in  a  cool  rocking-chair,  and  watched  the  mist 
gathering  or  dispersing  aljout  tJie  bill-tops ;  and  now  I  am  begin- 
ning to  want  a  little  change  of  air  and  scene,  with  a  closer  peep 
at  these  distant  mountains.  If  there  is  anything  beautiful  in 
Jamaica,  which  I  am  mnch  inclined  to  doubt  at  the  present 
moment,  it  must  be  found  amongst  those  green  heiphts.  An 
official  in  the  Port  Royal  Hills,  to  whom  1  had  letters  of  inlm- 
duction,  has  asked  me  tip,  with  the  ordinary  boundless  honpitalitj 
of  colonies, '  to  spend  a  month  or  two,  if  possible,'  and  I  am  going 
this  morning  to  take  him  at  his  word,  at  lenst  so  far  as  a  fort- 
night's infliction  of  my  presence  is  concerned.  I  am  now  standing 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  '  hall,'  awaiting  my  buggy,  which  is  thiw- 
quartere-of-an-hour  late,  and  causing  much  aiuusement.  to  the 
easy-going  persona  around  me  by  my  Britannic  indignation  at 
being  kept  waiting. 

Everything  in  Jamaica  is  always  late.  The  whole  istand 
moves  along  in  such  a  happy-go-lucky  unpunctual  fashion  that  I 
am  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  it  cannot  revolve  like  the  iwtnf 
the  earth  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  mupt  hawl 
separate  and  miicli  slower  cycle  of  its  own,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
absolutely  stand  still.  There  is  a  railway  to  Spanish  TowniSff 
example,  thirteen  miles  in  length ;  and  it  is  on  record,  say  tlw 
local  gossips,  that  a  train  has  more  than  once  taken  thirteen  hw* 
to  accomplish  the  distance.  Occasionally  the  stoker  linda  liinH^ 
short  of  fuel,  whereupon  he  stops  tho  engine,  get«  out  and  cut*  » 
little  '  bush,'  relights  his  fire  with  the  green  wood,  and  thw 
quietly  proceeds  on  his  journey.  Tliese  facts  I  caunot  mywtf 
vouch  for — I  give  them  to  you  as  they  were  given  to  me— W 
I  can  safely  assert  that  such  a  slow  line  as  this  Jamaica  railway  1 
have  never  met  in  all  my  miiltifarioua  experience  of  the  Mids  nf 
tite  earth.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  horses  and  buggies.  1 
went  last  night  to  a  i;eighbouring  livery-stable,  and  asked  if 
I  could  have  a  carriage  to  go  to  Gordon  Town.  A  coloured  nW 
was  wiping  down  a  horse :  he  paused  a  moment,  looke<l  at  W 
answered  'Yes,  sah,'  and  then  went  on  wiping  down  till  ^' 
operation  was  completed,  without  faking  any  further  notice  of  wj 
insignificant  presence.  \Mieii  he  had  finished,  he  said  he  would 
find  '  the  properiatah : '  and  after  about  twenty  minutes  more  ''«' 
proprietor  arrived.  I  wanted  to  start  at  six  o'clock,  in  order  t» 
avoid  the  heat;  and  tin.'  proprietor's  first  endoavour  was  to  p*'' 
suade  me  tJiat  niue  was  a  much  more  convenient  hour,     I  *<"" 
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to  six  with  admirable  pertinacity,  upon  which  he  proceeded  to 
show  that  Thursday  was  a  more  suitable  day  for  starting  than 
Wednesday.  At  last  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  day  and  the 
hour,  and  then  followed  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  kind  of 
vehicle.  I  was  determined  to  have  a  one-horse-buggy :  the  pro- 
prietor was  convinced  that  my  dignity  and  the  profit  of  his 
establishment  imperatively  demanded  the  use  of  a  lumbering 
carriage  and  pair.  When  I  had  at  length  delivered  a  successful 
ultimatum  upon  this  point,  there  remained  twenty  minutes'  dis- 
cussion as  to  price ;  and  now,  after  all  these  delays,  it  is  actually  a 
quarter  to  seven,  and  I  am  still  pacing  about  the  court  of  Blun- 
dell  Hall  in  undiminished  wrath,  while  the  peccant  buggy,  in  spite 
of  three  relays  of  messengers  sent  in  search,  seems  no  nearer  its 
arrival  than  it  was  an  hour  since. 

At  last,  however,  it  draws  up  at  the  door,  a  sort  of  bankrupt 
dog-cart  with  a  worn  tarpaulin  hood,  a  sorry  piece  of  horseflesh 
between  the  shafts,  and  a  jolly,  fat,  roundfaced,  but  very  ragged 
negro-boy  as  driver  and  compagnon  de  voyage ;  for  since  I  insisted 
on  the  buggy,  we  must  needs  share  the  same  seat.  The  eight  or 
ten  surrounding  negroes — there  is  always  a  little  crowd  collected 
wherever  a  white  man  is  doing  anything  under  the  sun,  however 
trivial — greet  him  affectionately  as  Isaac  ;  and  Isaac,  being  sternly 
reproved  for  the  delay,  proceeds  to  enumerate  its  principal  causes 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mare  wanted  shoeing,  that  one  trace 
broke,  that  the  hood  had  to  be  mended,  that  the  axle  required 
splicing,  and  that  he  was  for  some  time  occupied  in  binding 
together  the  box  with  an  end  of  rope — all  which  surgical  opera- 
tions he  details  at  considerable  length,  in  a  language  only  par- 
tially understanded  by  the  insignificant  fraction  of  the  people  who 
has  the  honour  of  at  present  addressing  you. 

We  get  in  amid  an  admiring  chorus  of  *  Mind  de  boccra's  bag  I ' 
'  Put  in  de  boccra's  portmantew ! '  *  Yah,  dribe  de  boccra  careful 
in  de  ole  buggy,  Isaac  I '  and  other  remarks  not  tending  to  in- 
crease my  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  craft.  But  Isaac  nods 
a  cheerful  assent,  takes  the  whip  in  his  hand  with  much  alacrity, 
and  starts  off  with  such  a  bounce  and  such  a  trot  as  no  one  would 
have  supposed  the  ancient  mare  capable  of  performing. 

For  some  distance  from  Kingston  the  road  winds  between 
tumble-down  negro  huts,  which  gradually  yield  place  to  dusty 
cactus-hedges.  Anything  more  picturesque  in  sound,  anything 
more  disreputable  in  real  life,  than  a  cactus-hedge,  it  has  not 
been  given  to  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  Imagine  a  gaunt 
growth  of  dry  and  spiky  poles,  a  giey-green  in  hue,  an  inch  dee^^ 
in  dust^  sprawling  irregularly  upwards  ten  ot  lvje\\^  ^eeX.  V,q^^x^ 
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the  coppery  or  leaden  aky,  and  shutting  out  all  view  on  eiUi«t 
aide,  and  you  have  aome  faint  conception  of  the  hideous  barricade 
known  as  a  hedge  iu  Jamaica,  No  living  creatnre  could  break 
through  it.  An  elepliant  would  stand  appalled  before  its  thiolaet 
row  of  prickles  and  thorns,  projecting  on  every  aide  from  the  cIm 
bundles  of  cactus  poles.  Between  two  such  graceless  barrien 
we  wend  our  way  for  a  mile  or  two  from  Kingston,  the  rosd 
seeming  like  the  travesty  of  a  Devonshire  lane  or  the  tropiol 
representative  of  a  jealous  landlord's  path,  beset  on  either  sidebj 
brick  walls.  Not  a  glimpse  of  nature  anywhere.  Dusty  roud  is 
front,  dusty  road  behind,  dusty  hedge  to  right,  dusty  hedge  to  left, 
and  dusty  heaven  overhead.  If  this  is  the  country,  even  tli( 
bankrupt  town  was  a  trifle  better.  Add  the  fact,  that  the  sun  u 
already  getting  up  in  the  sky,  and  you  can  easily  guess  that  Uw 
drive  to  Gordon  Town  is  not  at  first  sight  a  pleasant  one. 

Suddenly,  after  a  mile  or  two  of  this  dismal  prospect,  a  turn  in 
the  road  brings  me  out  of  the  grimy  hedges  into  an  open  space. 
In  one  moment  the  whole  scene  has  changed  as  if  by  magic.  Vou 
have  noted  how  the  Dismal  Cavern  in  a  pantomime  is  shifted  si  • 
single  twist  so  as  to  reveal  the  Dazzling  Halls  of  Splendour  with 
the  Magnificent  Cataract  of  Real  Water  viewed  through  the  viaU 
in  the  background.  In  somewhat  the  same  manner,  though  with 
leas  theatrical  tinsel,  the  cactus-banks  unexpectedly  subsided ;  tk 
road  displayed  itself  as  running  close  by  the  edge  of  a  beautiful 
gorge ;  the  mountains  rose  majestic  in  the  distance ;  and  a  ailvei 
stream  plunged  in  little  cascades  through  the  smiling  valley  it 
our  feet.  The  contrast  was  almost  ioo  scenic  in  its  effect.  Ol» 
could  hardly  believe  that  a  moment  would  sufi&ce  to  pass  fromuB 
grim  prison  of  the  cactus-walls  to  the  exquisite  panorama  wliiii 
spread  before  me.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  the  tropia 
at  their  best.  They  can  be  very  beautiful  when  they  choose,  t 
will  allow,  although  I  love  them  not ;  and  certainly  this  tii* 
drive  from  Kingston  was  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  fact. 

Thenceforward,  as  far  as  Gordon  Town,  there  was  no  lack  m 
interest.  We  mounted  by  a  slow  declivity,  along  the  banks  of  tiw 
little  river — ^which  grew  into  a  pretty  brawling  torrent  as  we  p** 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mountain's  heart — through  overhang- 
ing crags  and  steep  hill-sides,  covered  with  tangled  fern  and  hup 
circular  aloe  plants.  There  was  a  little  too  much  verdure,  perhap*- 
upon  the  sheer  precipices,  but  that  is  the  prevailing  fault  of 
tropical  scenery.  Bare  rocks  are  rare  or  almost  unknowiL,  hecaus* 
dense  creepers  and  other  hardy  vegetation  spread  everywhere,  even 
over  the  scantiest  soil.  Thus  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  baiiai 
grandeur  of  European 
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flumotonous  greenness  of  the  outlook.  There  is  nothing  to  parallel 
tke  stem  solemnity  of  Glencoe,  the  terrihle  desolation  of  Pfaffers, 
or  CTcn  the  grey  crags  and  bouldei*s  of  Llanberis.  From  Ceylon 
to  Nicaragua,  the  tropics  display  eveiywhere  a  draped  figure. 
Nature  is  choked  and  strangled,  as  Gomus  puts  it,  with  her  wast« 
fatility.  We  miss  the  grateful  interchange  of  rock  and  meadow, 
cf  naked  sandstone  and  wooded  height,  of  chalk  cliff  or  granite 
hmlder,  with  overgrown  slope  or  smiling  cultivation.  All  alike  is 
cue  rich  and  tangled  mass  of  verdure,  which  spreads  its  unvarying 
mantle  over  the  whole  face  of  Nature.  So  her  features  are  too 
mmded  in  their  outline  and  too  same  in  their  contour.  Never- 
theless, the  view  was  beautiful  enough,  and  specially  beautifid  to 
an  eye  fresh  from  twenty  days  of  ocean  travelling  and  a  week 
of  Kingston  streets.  I  coidd  not  avoid  showing  my  delight  and 
torprise  to  my  travelling  companion ;  but  Isaac  did  not  respond 
to  my  enthusiastic  outpourings.  He  evidently  regarded  my 
admiration  as  a  matter  for  silent  contempt,  and  observed  that 
*Dere  wasn't  no  good  in  all  dat  bush.  Wish  boccra  come  from 
Englan',  plant  him  all  wid  coffee  tree.'  The  negro  mind  is  strictly 
utilitarian,  and  considers  the  beauties  of  nature  as  obvious  blots  in 
Ibe  system  of  things.  *  What  you  want  to  come  see  de  mountains 
fcf?'  asked  an  old  negress  at  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia. 
*For  me,  sah,  gib  me  de  lebbel  road  to  dribe  upon.' 

At  Grordon  Town  the  level  road  comes  to  an  end,  and  a  most 
ndicnlous  end  it  looks,  too.  The  broad  carriage-highway  stops 
ihort  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  without  any  kind  of  warning ; 
while  a  horse-path  diverges  from  the  side,  conveying  the  traveller 
up  to  Newcastle  and  the  Port  Eoyal  Hills.  Riding  is  a  necessity 
h  Jamaica  ;  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  no  other  way  of  getting 
Ofw  the  ground.  For  my  part,  however,  I  detest  riding.  A 
bone  is  to  me  a  wild  beast  of  uncertain  temper  and  incomprehen- 
lible  psychological  idiosyncrasies,  upon  whose  back  I  never  moimt 
BtTe  at  the  bidding  of  sternest  need.  A  donkey  I  do  not  mind  : 
lU  character,  to  be  sure,  is  equally  a  mystery  to  me,  and  its 
AatiDate  determination  to  oppose  my  most  rational  desires  is 
Krtainly  provoking ;  but  it  is  not  big  enough  or  vicious  enough 
h>  become  an  object  of  personal  dread.  A  horse,  on  the  other 
iand,  besides  possessing  an  absolutely  incalculable  individuality, 
Qging  it  to  kick,  plunge,  rear,  shy,  bolt,  or  stand  doggedly  still 
he  moment  I  get  upon  its  back,  is  also  of  sufficient  size  to  do  me 
Erievous  bodily  harm  by  these  its  private  eccentricities.  Therefore 
i  eschew  and  abjure  a  saddle-horse,  whenever  any  other  means  of 
lonveyance  is  to  be  obtained.  Why  this  should  be  so,  I  caw\iQ»l 
dl  jroo.     I  was  hrou^i  up  in   the   conntry,  and  l\i^Nfe\i^^^ 
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accustomed  to  horse-fiesh  from  my  youth  up.  But  somehov  s 
equine  race  has  never  taken  kindly  to  me.  There  are  some  people 
who  can  handle  beea  and  wasps  with  impunity — Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  even  taken  out  a  wasp  to  dinner  in  Mb  waistcoat- pocket. — whik 
there  are  other  persons  who  cannot  safely  come  within  five  himdiwi 
yards  of  a  hive,  so  strongly  does  the  intelligent  bee  ohject  to  tlieii 
personal  appearance  and  peculiarities.  It  is  the  same  as  reganfa 
the  relations  subsisting  between  myself  and  the  entire  coniinimitf 
of  horses.  No  horse  will  endure  my  presence  for  a  momeat 
Some  of  them  throw  me  over  their  heads  ;  some  of  Lhem  sit  down 
with  me  and  attempt  to  roll  me  like  a  pancake ;  some  of  them  ' 
only  refuse  to  hudge  an  inch  so  long  as  I  remain  in  the  saddlt; 
but  one  and  all  regard  me  as  a  natural  enemy,  to  be  thwartad 
and  humiliated  by  every  means  in  their  power.  I  i^rel  tbe 
situation,  but  I  am  compelled  to  accept  it.  All  att«mptB  |1 ' 
conciliation  have  failed ;  and  I  now  sadly  recognise  the  fact  thit 
open  war  exists  between  us. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  must  meet  my  enemy  &ce 
to  face,  and  conquer  him.  It  is  impossible  for  a  white  man  t« 
walk  five  miles  in  length  and  fom-  thousand  feet  in  height  unds 
this  blazing  sky ;  so  I  reluctantly  place  myself  across  the  broad 
ribs  of  a  sturdy  hill  pony,  and  commence  the  ascent.  Fortunatelj 
the  Jamaican  pony  is  not  a  savage  specimen  of  his  race.  Docifc 
Bure-footed,  and  by  no  means  given  to  bolting,  the  only  unpleaaant 
trick  in  which  he  indulges  is  a  habit  of  jerking  his  rider  out  of  tie 
saddle  and  down  a  precipice  whenever  he  happens  to  be  pafflisg 
a  peculiarly  deep  and  dangerous  gully.  This  little  trait  in  bis 
character,  however,  may  be  effectually  suppressed  by  holding  1 
tight  rein  as  you  go  down  hill,  and  giving  him  his  head  as  you  go 
op.  Indeed,  the  pony  only  objects  to  any  reversal  of  this  hia  aocua- 
tomed  mode  of  procedure.  So  I  manage  to  get  up  the  hill  witi 
as  little  discomfort  as  any  man  can  reasonably  expect  when  be 
rides  on  the  back  of  a  hostile  beast  whose  fixed  desire  is  Uw 
sudden  and  violent  termination  of  his  earthly  career- 
As  to  my  portmanteau,  that  comes  after  me  by  what  may  he 
called  '  the  luggage-van  of  the  country,'— in  other  words,  oci  4 
negro's  head.  Half-a-dozen  black  men,  attired  in  a  graceful  oostum 
of  sackcloth,  were  lying  in  the  soft  dust  by  the  roadside  U  I 
dismounted  from  the  buggy  at  Gordon  Town.  The  proprietor  of 
the  livery-stable  informs  me  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  would 
perhaps  be  willing  to  carry  up  my  portmanteau  for  a  fitting  remu- 
neration. So  I  ask  tliem  if  any  fellow  wants  to  earn  a  dollar.  Tb« 
offer  is  met  by  a  contemptuous  silence,  I  make  it  a  dollar  and* 
quarter,     A   few    negroes    open    their    eyes    sleepily    and^ 
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ioqniringlj  at  one  another ;  so  I  go  on  rising,  a  shilling  at  a.  time) 
till  I  leach  two  dollars.  At  last  the  elder  men  begin  to  espoati>- 
Islc  with  the  younger.  The  boecra  gentleman  wants  his  bag 
curied ;  isn't  any  nigger — nuffur  Lhey  call  it — going  to  help  him? 
Nobodv  responds.  Finally,  a  young  man  thinks  his  wife  would 
take  it ;  for  himself,  he  seems  far  too  lordly  to  undertake  the  task. 
So  the  wife  is  hunted  up  and  brought  forward — a  comely,  strapping 
negtesB,  with  a  red  bandanna  tied  not  ungracefully  round  her 
bud,  and  a  short  petticoat  which  shows  a  pair  of  stalwart  ankles 
ud  feet,  innocent  of  shoe  or  stocking,  underneath.  Clemmy — her 
fill!  name  ia  Clementina  Angelica — takes  up  my  somewhat 
poDderous  portmanteau  as  if  it  were  a  feather,  poises  it  lightly  upon 
lier  head,  now  deprived  of  its  bandanna,  and  stalks  forward  on  the 
nail  with  an  easy  grace,  straight  as  an  arrow  and  strong  as  a 
horae.  These  negresaes  have  always  splendid  upright  figures, 
faccauBo  they  are  accustomed  to  carry  pails  of  \»at«r  and  other 
heavy  weights  upon  their  heads  from  cliildhood  upward  ;  and 
Uk  merest  country  wench,  going  to  market  with  a  basket  of 
jams  and  mangoes  on  her  woolly  cranium,  marches  with  a  i^uiet 
i4fpit;  and  ease  which  few  of  our  European  great  ladies  could 

icquire. 

^  We  make  a  queer  solitary  procession  up  the  lonely  mountain 
{■tb,  Clemmy  and  I :  myself,  riding  first,  with  white  umbrella 
opened  over  my  head,  urging  the  not  iinwilling  pony  to  mount  a 
tftdalij  st«ep  incline:  Clemmy,  toiling  behind,  with  the  port- 
nuateau  poised  easily  on  her  plaited  hair,  her  arms  free  and 
disengaged,  and  a  leafy  branch  in  one  haml  employed  in  encouraging 
tii8  pony  from  time  to  time  by  a  gentle  admonishment  a  tergo. 
ly  is  very  communicative,  not  to  say  boisterous.  The 
se  that  separates  servants  and  masters  in  Europe  is  little  felt 
is  tropical  countries,  because  the  separation  is  too  vast  to  be  bridged 
We  dislike  familiarity  from  our  white  inferiors  because  we 
feel  the  barrier  is  too  artificial  to  bear  trifling  with :  but  we  rather 
foooiirage  it  in  negroes  because  we  know  nothing  can  ever  make 
Iron  forget  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  us.  So  Clemmy  gives 
Oe  much  information  as  we  go  regarding  lier  own  domestic 
unugements  and  her  five  children ;  criticises  my  style  of  horae- 
oaiwhip  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  truthfully  describe  as  flatter- 
ing; giifl'awa  loudly  with  a  prodigious  display  of  while  teeth 
■benever  I  address  her ;  and  objurgates  the  pony  in  terms  of  ese- 
nitioD  which  I  should  feel  under  other  circumstances  as  eminently 
luuaited  io  feminine  lips.  These  lips,  however,  are  so  very  thick 
liftt  the  incongruity  does  not  strike  one  as  remarkable.  Unfor- 
ice  some  difficulty  in  making  auieeVjea  ro.\AvffiK^ 
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accu8tx)med  to  horse-flesh  from  my  youth  up.  But  somehow  the 
equine  race  has  never  taken  kindly  to  me.  There  are  some  people 
who  can  handle  bees  and  wasps  with  impunity — Sir  John  Lid>bock 
has  even  taken  out  a  wasp  to  dinner  in  his  waistcoat-pocket — ^while 
there  are  other  persons  who  cannot  safely  come  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  a  hive,  so  strongly  does  the  intelligent  bee  object  to  their 
personal  appearance  and  peculiarities.  It  is  the  same  as  regards 
the  rehitions  subsisting  between  myself  and  the  entire  commmdty 
of  horses.  No  horse  will  endure  my  presence  for  a  moment 
Some  of  them  throw  me  over  their  heads  ;  some  of  them  sit  down 
with  me  and  attempt  to  roll  me  like  a  pancake ;  some  of  them 
only  refuse  to  budge  an  inch  so  long  as  I  remain  in  the  saddle; 
but  one  and  all  regard  me  as  a  natural  enemy,  to  be  thwarted 
and  humiliated  by  every  means  in  their  power.  I  regret  the 
situation,  but  I  am  compelled  to  accept  it.  All  attempts  at 
conciliation  have  failed ;  and  I  now  sadly  recognise  the  fact  that 
open  war  exists  between  us. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  must  meet  my  enemy  &oe 
to  face,  and  conquer  him.  It  is  impossible  for  a  white  man  to 
walk  five  miles  in  length  and  foiu*  thousand  feet  in  height  under 
this  blazinii:  skv :  so  I  reluctantlv  place  mvself  across  the  brotd 
ril^  of  a  sturdy  hill  pony,  and  commence  the  ascent.  Fortunately 
the  Jamaican  |xmy  is  not  a  savage  specimen  of  his  race.  Docile, 
sure-tcK>tevl.  and  by  no  means  given  to  bolting,  the  only  unpleasant 
triok  in  which  he  indulges  is  a  habit  of  jerking  his  rider  out  of  the 
saddle  and  vlown  a  precipice  whenever  he  happens  to  be  passing 
a  (Hvuli;uly  vleep  and  dangerous  gully.  This  little  trait  in  his 
oharaoter«  however,  may  be  effectually  suppressed  by  holding  s 
tight  rein  :u^  you  go  down  hill,  and  giving  him  his  bead  as  you  go 
up.  IndetHi.  the  |K>ny  only  objects  to  any  reversal  of  this  his  aocusr 
tomi\l  nivKlo  of  prooixluro.  So  1  manage  to  get  up  the  hill  with 
;is  li:tle  disoomtort  as  auy  man  can  reasonably  expect  when  he 
rivi^s  on  the  back  i^f  a  iuv<:ile  beast  whose  fixed  desire  is  the 
sudden  auvl  violout  :eriui nation  of  his  eanhly  career. 

As  :o  r.^.v  rvrtu\;iv.:oau.  that  cv^iues  after  me  bv  what  mavbe 
ortiuv.  "tho  '.v»i:\^.ij;t-\a::  .:*  ;V.v  v.vi:u:ry/ — iu  other  words,  on  s 
uoi^v/s  *  A\i.i.  U.i',:\wi.\-oi;  V*.ick  int ::,  attired  in  a  graoefiil  costume 
of  5<w"Nv:v^:h,  \urt*  lv:i:c  *»v.  :.".t  s^r.  vius:  bv  the  roadside  as  I 
di>u\v^;;u;v\;  'r.'v.  :'.;  Vv^jiv  ;\;  vior.;.::  To>*"n.  The  proprietor  of 
the ';\ov\-^:si, '.;•  ::*.:>.:.>  v.: o  :'...i:  ov.c  v^:  :L::-se  gentlemen  would 
}v;b.;'ii^s  :v  u  *.>.v.^  :o  v,ivr\  v.:^  v..y  iv  r:r^:rj.:cau  tV>r  a  fitting lemu- 
uov,-i;;ov..  S,^  I  .ssk  ;".:*.;  •.:..:,»  ;/.*.,  ^«  ^*-;i:-.:s  :o  eAm  a  dollar.  The 
v\:-..'v  ;>  'Us'",  V»  .i  vV".: :  v.*.  y  :■,:..  ■„>  >i*;."..v,  I  iii^ke  i:  a  dollar  and  a 
*    •-'^     v,i<.v<>     cwv.    V:.-:*.":    •:^v"i    Ceifciiilv    and    look 
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ioqnixingly  at  one  another ;  so  I  go  on  rising,  a  shilling  at  a  time, 
till  I  reach  two  dollars.  At  last  the  elder  men  begin  to  expostu- 
late with  the  younger.  The  boccra  gentleman  wants  his  bag 
caxried;  isn't  any  nigger — ?wi^tt/'they  call  it — going  to  help  him? 
Nobody  responds.  Finally,  a  young  man  thinks  his  wife  would 
take  it ;  for  himself,  he  seems  far  too  lordly  to  undertake  the  task. 
So  the  wife  is  hunted  up  and  brought  forward — a  comely,  strapping 
negiess,  with  a  red  bandanna  tied  not  ungracefully  round  her 
head,  and  a  short  petticoat  which  shows  a  pair  of  stalwart  ankles 
and  feet,  innocent  of  shoe  or  stocking,  underneath.  Clemmy — her 
full  name  is  Clementina  Angelica — takes  up  my  somewhat 
ponderous  portmanteau  as  if  it  were  a  feather,  poises  it  lightly  upon 
her  head,  now  deprived  of  its  bandanna,  and  stalks  forward  on  the 
road  with  an  easy  grace,  straight  as  an  arrow  and  strong  as  a 
horse.  These  negresses  have  always  splendid  upright  figures, 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  carry  pails  of  wat/cr  and  other 
heavy  weights  upon  their  heads  from  childhood  upward ;  and 
the  merest  country  wench,  going  to  market  with  a  basket  of 
yams  and  mangoes  on  her  woolly  cranium,  marches  with  a  quiet 
dignity  and  ease  which  few  of  our  European  great  ladies  could 
ever  acquire. 

We  make  a  queer  solitary  procession  up  the  lonely  mountain 
path,  Clemmy  and  I :  myself,  riding  first,  with  white  umbrella 
opened  over  my  head,  urging  the  not  unwilling  pony  to  mount  a 
specially  steep  incline:  Clemmy,  toiling  behind,  with  the  port- 
manteau poised  easily  on  her  plaited  hair,  her   arms  free  and 
disengaged,  and  a  leafy  branch  in  one  hand  employed  in  encouraging 
the  pony  from  time  to  time  by  a  gentle  admonishment  a  tergo. 
Clemmy  is   very   communicative,   not   to   say   boisterous.      The 
distance  that  separates  servants  and  masters  in  Europe  is  little  felt 
in  tropical  countries,  because  the  separation  is  too  vast  to  be  bridged 
over.     We  dislike  familiarity  firom  our  white  inferiors  because  we 
feel  the  barrier  is  too  artificial  to  bear  trifling  with :  but  we  rather 
encourage  it  in  negroes  because  we  know  nothing  can  ever  make 
them  forget  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  us.     So  Clemmy  gives 
me   much   information  as   we   go   regarding   her   own   domestic 
arrangements  and  her  five  children ;  criticises  my  style  of  horse- 
manship in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  truthfidly  describe  as  flatter- 
ing;   guffaws   loudly  with  a  prodigious  display  of  white   teeth 
whenever  I  address  her ;  and  objurgates  the  pony  in  terms  of  exe- 
cration which  I  should  feel  imder  other  circumstances  as  eminently 
unsuited  to  feminine  lips.     These  lips,  however,  are  so  very  thick 
ttiat  the  incongruity  does  not  strike  one  as  remarkable.     Unfor- 
tonately,  we  experience  some  difficulty  in  making  o\xi^Ne^TKi»^w^^ 
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intelligible ;  for  our  views  as  to  the  grammar  and  pronunciation 
of  the  English  language  do  not  entirely  coincide ;  and  this  draw- 
back somewhat  prevents  the  flow  of  soul  that  might  otherwise  be 
expected.     But  we  get  on  capitally  together,  in  spite  of  minor 
obstacles,  for  every  negro  is  good-humoured  and  communicative, 
if  you  will  merely  take  the  trouble  to  listen  and  answer ;  while 
I,  for  my  part,  am  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  studying 
comparative  psychology  in  the  concrete  whenever  I  come  across 
my  fellow-man  (or  fellow- woman)  in  suitable  positions  for  rational 
conversation.     Thus  we  managed  to  strike  up  quit«  a  friendship 
by  the  time  we  reached  my  friend's  house  ;  and  I  actually  went  so 
far  in  my  generosity  as  to  present  Clemmy  with  an  extra  shillinfif 
over  and  above  her  exorbitant  bargain,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  she  should  come  up  the  hill  again  to  carry  my  luggage  down 
on  the  return  trip — which  I  need  hardly  say  she  never  did.     The 
whole   family   doubtless   paid   for   board,  lodging,  washing,  and 
tobacco  for  an  entire  montli  out  of  my  nine  shillings;  and  I  can 
venture  to  assert  that  neither  Clemmy  nor  her   great  hulking 
husband  did  another  stroke  of  work  of  any  sort  till  every  penny  of 
it  was  spent. 

And  the  road  ?  And  the  scenery  ?  Well,  I  have  more  than 
once  admitted  that  I  am  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  tropics, 
but  I  freely  allow  that  the  Port  Royal  Hills  are  beautiful.  A 
narrow  horse-track,  often  scarcely  distinguishable,  curves  and  zig- 
zags round  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  opening  at  each  turn  new  and 
more  extensive  panorainas  in  the  deep  green  valleys  below.  They 
say  that  Queen  Isabella  the  Catholic  once  asked  Columbus  to  give 
her  some  idea  of  the  new  island  whicli  ho  had  discovered,  and  that 
the  old  sailor  crumpled  up  a  piece  of  note-paper  in  his  sunburnt 
fist,  laid  it  down  on  the  table,  and  said,  'That  is  Jamaica.' 
Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not,  it  aifords  a  very  good  description 
of  the  country.  Jamaica  is  one  great  tangled  netNvork  of  mountains, 
intersected  in  every  direction  bv  valleys  and  gorges,  which  look  as 
though  some  huge  giant  had  crumpled  the  plastic  rock  in  his  fist, 
just  as  Columbus  crumpled  the  sheet  of  paper.  To  get  from  one 
point  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  another  point  some  five  miles  off 
in  a  straight  line,  as  the  crow  flies,  but  perhaps  a  few  thousand 
feet  above  you,  one  must  wind  round  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  jutting 
shoulders,  and  cross  half-a-dozen  intervening  gullies.  Newcastle, 
the  chief  military  cantonment,  gleams  like  a  white  streak  on  the 
mountain  side  just  across  yonder  valley,  and  I  should  guess  by  an 
English  standard  that  it  might  take  me  some  twenty  minutes  to 
ride  over  the  distance  between  it  and  me  :  but  I  now  know  that  a 
couple  of  hours  will  hardly  suffice  to  circumvent  all  the  twisted 
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wriggles  of  the  path,  or  to  toil  tip  and  down  all  the  intermediate 
ascents  and  descents  of  the  weary  road. 

Yet  weary  it  cannot  really  he,  while  such  lovely  prospecta  keep 
opening  out  afresh  at  every  turn.  The  hills  on  either  side,  ahove 
»nd  below — for  we  are  steadily  winding  along  the  steep  slope, 
with  a  precipice  rising  over  us  on  one  hand,  and  a  precipice  yawn- 
ing beneath  us  on  the  other — are  thickly  clad  with  an  exquisite 
wtering  of  tropical  ferns,  huge  cluh-mosses,  and  matted  under- 
growth of  lesser  vegetation.  Here  and  there,  in  the  valley  below,' 
»  great  cotton-tree  rises  from  its  huttressed  trunk,  and  rears  wide 
into  the  sky  its  massive  branches,  pendent  with  the  thick  grey 
iielien  which  negroes  graphically  know  as  '  old  man's  beard.'  On 
the  rounded  bosseH  of  the  hills  al)ove,  groves  of  mango-trees  spread 
thfiir  thick  shade ;  and  through  the  dense  foliage  the  pink-cheeked 
fruit  gleams  as  beautifully  as  the  apples  in  a  Devonshire  orchard — 
Hot  more  beautifully,  however,  I  must  stoutly  assert,  for  nothing 
tropical  will  ever  shake  my  allegiance  to  the  loveliness  of  our  own 
dear  English  soil.  Then  the  broad-leaved  banana  bushes,  the 
great  slender  cocoa-nut  palms,  the  occasional  tree-ferns,  the  rarer 
tnountain-csbbages,  the  monstrous  aloes,  with  their  huge  spike  of 
jellow  blossoms  reared  like  a  maypole  to  the  clear  sky  overhead, 
lie  very  negro  huts  that  we  pass  at  distant  intervals,  surroimded 
ty  crimson  hibiscus  trees,  and  flanked  by  straggling  patches  of 
half-uncultivated  yam  and  coffee  plantation, — all  these  go  together 
lomake  up  a  picture  which  is  like  a  strange  fairyland  to  cue  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  tropics  of  our  imagination.  It  is 
beautiful,  it  is  quaint,  it  is  luxuriant,  but  it  is  not '  all  our  fancy 
painted  it.'  You  remember  the  word-painting  in  '  Enoch  Arden ' ; 
jou  remember  the  lines  in  '  Locksley  Hall ' : — 

Larger  conBtelktions  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  ekiea, 
BrMdtbe  of  tropic  eLade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  ParadiM. 
Never  comn  the  trader,  never  floate  an  European  flag, 
SUdea  the  bird  o'er  luatrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  from  the  cn^; 
'  Drops  tbe  heavy-blofiwm'd  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruil«d  tree — 

Sanuner  ialea  of  Edon  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  eea. 

Well,  if  this  picture  is  true  anywhere,  it  is  true  in  Jamaica,  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  But  even  there  it  is  far  from 
the  literal  reality.  This  hill-eide,  for  example,  by  no  means  comes 
Up  to  tbe  descnption.  I  grant  the  lustrous  woodland,  and  I  even 
allow  that  the  mango  may  be  fairly  alluded  to  as  a  heavy-fruited 
tree.  But  I  deny  the  crag,  I  refuse  to  credit'!the  bird,  and  I 
utterly  abjure  the  hea\-y-blossomed  bower.  Greeu  is  the  eliarac- 
teristic  of  tropical  scenery—monotonous  green,  without  a  single 
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bloHBom  worth  the  name.  From  the  point  where  my  pony  ie  now 
halting  I  can  see  a  marvellous  variety  of  foliage  and  a  Btrange 
mixture  of  every  ehade  in  verdure  ;  but  not  a  single  flower  of  anj 
Bort,  save  the  one  crimson  hibiscus  bush  which  grows  beside  the 
negro  cottage  in  the  foreground, 

An  hour  and  a  half  of  this  solitary  procession,  pacing,  perhspt, 
half-a-dozen  human  habitations,  brings  us  at  last  to  my  friend'^ 
door.  Fortunately  for  me,  Clemmy  knows  the  way,  or  I  should 
never  have  found  it  for  myself.  The  horse-path  has  a  knack  of 
dividing  every  now  and  then  into  two  still  narrower  and  less  clearly 
marked  paths,  each  of  which  leads  by  equally  devious  ways  to  some  I 
lonely  white  man's  house  upon  the  scattered  peak^  There  ia  no  I 
sign-post,  and  nobody  from  whom  to  ask  the  road.  After  a  while 
one  gets  accustomed  to  this  solitary  mode  of  travelling,  and  OM 
learns  to  distinguish  the  landmarks  afforded  by  the  higher  pealo. 
But  just  at  first,  I  must  confess,  the  solitude  somewhat  appals  one. 
There  are  no  tigers  or  other  wild  beasts,  it  is  true,  Im-king  in  tie 
dense  jungle  of  fern  which  surrounds  the  path  on  either  side ;  but 
I  have  come  to  Jamaica  with  my  head  filled  with  frightful  sloriw 
of  the  last  rebellion ;  and  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  recognise  the 
tame  negro  for  the  helpless,  inoffensive,  kindly,  christianised  savage 
that  he  really  is,  Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  we  meet  > 
solitary  cultivator  returning  from  his  work,  a  murder ous-lookisg  i 
cutlass  in  his  hand,  and  a  childlike  smile  upon  his  broad  blftd  i 
face ;  and  though  he  salutes  me  with  a  friendly  '  Marain',  mb|' 
and  inquires  of  Clemmy  for  the  health  of  her  pickuies,  I  mist 
allow  that  he  impresses  me  with  a  vague  sense  of  my  utter  loneli- 
ness. Vast  unpeopled  nature  lies  around  me ;  a  narrow  horse-pkU 
in  front  and  behind  me ;  a  precipice  above  and  below  me ;  and 
two  of  my  black  fellow-creatures  by  my  side.  In  a  week  or  tvfO  I 
shall  have  learned  to  smile  at  my  own  simplicity  in  imagining  thai 
these  peaceable  people  t^ould  ever  devise  any  harm  against  me  ;  but 
just  at  present  I  am  glad  enough  to  dismount  from  my  wild  animal 
at  my  friend's  door,  and  to  see  the  patient  Clemmy  lay  down  my 
portmanteau,  as  smiling  and  as  fresh  as  when  she  first  took  it  up 
at  Gordon  Town. 

Mango  Top,  the  house  where  I  am  to  pass  a  fortnight,  stamlt 
on  the  very  summit  of  a  minor  hill,  some  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  St,  Catherine's  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  this  pert  of 
the  range,  rises  two  thousand  feet  higher  in  the  background,  and 
forms  the  limit  of  vision  northward.  Ulango  Top  itself  is  a  typical 
Jamaican  mountain  residence.  Wooden,  low,  one-storied,  it  loob 
eitemally  a  mere  mass  of  Venetian  bliuds,  bound  together  by  » 
framework  of  posts.     Vou  enter,  and  a  large  square  piazza  runs  all 
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round  the  buildings  formiDg  a  sort  of  shade  for  the  inner  rooms, 
which  are  dark  or  even  gloomy.  But  from  the  piazza  itself  you 
get  a  series  of  magnificent  panoramic  views,  spreading  like  a  map 
on  every  side.  This  is  really  the  '  living-room '  in  every  mountain 
house.  You  retire  to  the  dining-room  for  meals,  and  to  the  central 
apartment  of  all  for  a  little  music ;  but  day  and  night  you  sit 
in  the  piazza,  with*  all  the  windows  open,  and  the  Venetian  blinds 
flnng  wide  on  either  side.  There  is  no  wall ;  the  blinds  make  up 
the  whole  outer  frame  of  the  house.  Thus  the  building  is  cool 
and  breezy,  though  in  other  respects  a  trifle  too  public.  There 
are  no  doors,  except  to  the  bedrooms ;  all  the  other  rooms  com- 
municate directly  with  one  another — a  circumstance  which  renders 
Jamaican  houses  peculiarly  ill-adapted  for  engaged  couples.  But 
as  my  host  and  I  are  the  only  occupants  of  Mango  Top,  this 
difficulty  does  not  afiford  us  any  serious  discomfort. 

The  hospitality  of  the  hills  is  unbounded.  Once  you  have 
passed  through  the  desolate  tract  at  the  bottom,  you  find  yourself 
suddenly  once  [more  in  the  midst  of  European  society.  A  little 
colony  of  officials  has  occupied  the  heights  on  every  side  of  Mango 
Top.  The  governor  lives  in  a  low  wooden  cottage  on  the  knoll 
just  in  front  of  us ;  the  chief-justice  and  the  puisne  judge  have 
bungalows  on  hills  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  attorney-general  and 
the  colonial  secretary  inhabit  other  structures  of  Venetian  blind- 
work  at  slightly  greater  distances.  Every  house  is  perched  for 
coolness  on  the  very  top  of  a  little  hill ;  so  to  get  from  one  to 
another,  you  must  ride  down  into  a  valley,  and  up  again  on  the 
other  side.  Horses  are,  alas !  indispensable  conditions  of  existence ; 
but,  barring  this  one  disadvantage,  life  moves  easily  and  smoothly 
enough  in  these  cool  abodes.  I  cannot  say  we  have  much  variety  ; 
for  we  spend  our  time  mostly  in  calling  on  one  another,  and 
returning  one  another's  calls ;  in  dining  with  our  neighbours,  and 
asking  our  neighbours  to  dine  with  us.  Still,  after  the  heat,  the 
dust,  and  the  ennui  of  Kingston,  these  green  hills,  with  their  shade, 
their  coolness,  and  their  exquisite  scenery,  are  certainly  very  re- 
freshing. Then  we  can  ride  across  to  Newcastle  now  and  again, 
to  visit  the  young  fellows  in  the  cantonment,  or  to  dine  at  mess, 
of  which  I  have  been  instantly  installed  an  honorary  member. 
Even  croquet,  which  forms  my  pet  aversion  at  home,  becomes 
almost  endurable  as  a  part  of  this  lazy  life.  Our  simplicity,  indeed, 
is  nearly  as  striking  as  our  freedom.  Everybody  lives  in  a  wooden 
house,  or  rather  in  a  casing  of  Venetian  blinds ;  everybody  knows 
all  about  everybody  else ;  and  everybody  can  tell  exactly  what  his 
neighbours  have  had  for  dinner,  since  we  kill  a  sheep  by  subscriij- 
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tion,  and  divide  the  legs  and  ahouldei-s  between  us  acooidingto 
official  superiority. 

For  my  part,  being  but  a  humble  citizen,  with  no  other  huidlt 
to  my  name  than  the  '  esquire '  of  courtesy,  I  was  a  little  appalled 
at  first  by  the  solemn  titles  of  all  our  friends.  It  is  somewhat 
awful  to  sit  down  to  dinner  for  the  first  time  with  a  captain-general, 
a  chief-justice,  a  director  of  roads,  and  a  commander-in-chief. 
But  the  feeling  soon  weara  off,  as  one  begins  to  realise  that  thMe 
high-sounding  functionaries  are  really  very  much  like  ordiniiy 
English  barristers  or  civil  servants,  with  modest  salaries  which  just 
enable  them  to  keep  up  a  decent  hospitality  in  a  quiet  fashinn- 
To  say  the  truth,  the  older  one  grows  the  more  does  one  perceive 
that  a  human  being  remains  essentially  human  in  whatever  dreae 
you  may  trick  bim  out ;  and  that  a  judge  without  his  robes  is  jiut 
a  respectable  and  somewhat  superannuated  English  gentleman, 
with  a  taste  for  good  literature,  good  art,  and  good  light  wines, 
remarkably  like  yours  and  mine.  So  I  iind  myself  by  no  means 
BO  abashed  as  I  at  first  expected  by  the  overpowering  weiglit  o' 
colonial  titles ;  and  I  begin  to  perceive  with  how  little  wisdom 
not  only  the  kingdoms  but  also  the  colonies  of  the  world  arf 
governed.  Nay,  I  am  even  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  attorney- 
general  is  not  quite  bo  infallible  upon  points  of  law  but  ih.it  my 
modest  studies  for  the  bar  may  occasionally  enable  me  to  catch 
him  out ;  and  that  the  chief  inspector  of  schools  is  not  entirely  a' 
his  ease  when  be  endeavours  to  enlighten  me  upon  the  botanical 
peculiaritiea  of  the  colony.  But  lest,  any  existing  high  functionary 
of  thi^  island,  into  whose  hands  this  number  of  'Belgravia'  osj 
chance  to  fall,  shoidd  suspect  me  of  Mandalum  magnatum  in  de- 
faming his  personal  character,  I  hasten  to  add  that  these  remim- 
ficences,  though  thrown  for  convenience  into  the  present  tense,  reallj 
belong  to  the  past  indefinite,  when  thejaeraonweiof  the  governm*"' 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  Otherwise,  I  migl^* 
be  accused  of  thrusting  myself  in  print  into  good  society  wh''^'' 
would  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  my  existence  i  h  p)-oprid  pertof*'^' 
Nevertheless,  though  we  idle  away  onr  time  pleasantly  enou^< 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  that  life  among  the  Jamaican  hi"* 
is  really  enjoyable.  There  are  a  thousand  drawbacks  which  I  C*"* 
hardly  set  down  on  paper  without  seeming  pemicketty,  aod  whl^ 
yet  make  one  sufficiently  miserable  for  the  moment  to  spoil  ft  liT^ 
part  of  one's  happiness.  Even  the  diminutive  mosquito  is  himsC'* 
a  source  of  constant  annoyance.  Ever  present  in  the  midst  of 
every  occupation,  he  invariably  alights  upon  your  nose  at  the  eia^ ' 
moment  when  you  are  endeavouring  to  make  a  pleasing  impression 
upon  your  latest  acquaintance,  or  raises  round  lumps  upon  your 
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forehead  when  you  are  dressing  for  dinner  on  a  most  special  occa- 
sion. As  to  ladies,  he  becomes  the  plague  of  their  existence, 
blistering  their  arms  with  innumerable  white  spots,  bnd  making 
their  cheeks  livid  on  the  very  evening  of  the  military  ball.  In 
short,  let  alone  heat,  negroes,  and  atrocious  cookery,  the  mosquito 
is  by  himself  enough  to  poison  life  in  the  West  Indies.  He  is  the 
amm  cUiquid  of  Lucretius,  qiuod  in  ipaisfloribua  cmget.  Believe 
me,  my  trnkuown  but  presumably  courteous  reader,  trite  as  the 
remark  may  appear  to  you,  there  is  no  place  like  home.  Con- 
gratulate yourself  that  you  live  in  a  country  where  insect  pests  are 
unknown ;  where  the  art  of  cookery  is  practised  at  least  in  a  rudi- 
mentary stage ;  where  humanity  is  not  all  one  deliquescent  Niobe ; 
and  where  travelling  does  not  necessitate  the  employment  of  a 
saddle-horse  with  advanced  views  upon  the  morality  of  homicide. 
Be  content  to  see  the  Blue  Mountains  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  be  the  happier  for  it. 
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About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Second  Empire  was  in  the  bef- 
day  of  its  prosperity,  a  great  commotion  occurred  one  day  at  the 
Pcdace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Prince  Imperial  was  missing.  Hii 
tutor,  M.  Monnier  ;  his  valet,  Uhlmann  ;  his  equerry,  M.  Baohon, 
might  have  been  observed  tearing  down  the  terrace  which  skiiti 
the  Quai  du  Louvre,  followed  by  young  Louis  Conneau,  the  Prinee*i 
playmate.  Young  Conneau  appeared  ready  to  cry ;  and  the  three 
officials  above-named  seemed  disposed  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  mishap  which  they  dreaded,  for  every  now  and  then  they 
turned  round  gesticulating,  and  sharply  repeated  the  question, 
'  When  did  you  see  him  last  ? '  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  a 
summer  morning,  and  the  public  part  of  the  Tuileries  gardens  wis 
already  crowded  with  nursemaids  and  children.  Some  other 
walkers  were  abroad  too^  inhaling  the  tonic  of  Parisian  June  air^ 
and  several  of  these,  noticing  the  goings  to  and  fro  of  the  persons 
on  the  terrace,  stopped  and  stared,  imagining  that  some  court-dog 
must  have  played  the  truant.  It  would  have  given  them  an  elec- 
trical sensation  if  they  could  have  guessed  that  it  was  the  heir  to 
the  throne  who  was  being  sought  for  among  the  rhododendrons  and 
lilac  bushes.  This  little  bit  of  news,  retailed  by  them  in  caffe— as 
it  would  have  been  very  speedily — would  have  been  enough  to 
occasion  a  heavy  fall  in  rentes  and  to  have  spread  a  panic  on  the 
Bourse  that  afternoon. 

The  Prince's  tutor,  equerry,  and  valet  knew  this  but  too  well; 
and  so  did  young  Conneau,  whose  youthful  mind  had  long  ago 
opened  to  the  comprehension  that  his  Imperial  playmate  was  not 
a  boy  like  others.  Guards  surrounded  him  ;  all  his  steps  were 
watched ;  he  could  not  wander  out  of  the  sight  of  those  appointed 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  him  without  raising  an  amount  of  fuss  of 
which  Conneau  himself  always  suffered  rather  more  than  the  Prince 
did.  The  functions  of  whipping-boy  had  happily  been  abolished 
before  Louis  Conneau's  time ;  but  whenever  the  Prince  did  any- 
thing amiss,  it  was  Conneau  who  was  held  blameworthy.  He  tras 
told  that  he  ought  to  set  a  better  example,  that  he  ought  not  to 
lead  His  Imperial  Highness  astray ;  that  he  was  a  boy  who  enjoyed 
great  honours  and  had  consequently  big  duties,  all  of  which  sayings 
Conneau  bore  with  an  air  of  outward  penitence  but  with  inward 
mutiny.  Now,  this  mucli-lectured  youth  happened  to  know  that 
the  Prince  Imperial  chaieA  cou^vi^et^lX^'^  \aA^\  ^Jaa  tutelage  in 
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^bich  he  was  held,  and  had  long  cherished  the  ambition  of  going 
:farth  and  having  a  long  day's  spree  by  himself  in  the  streets  of 
iParis.     There  was  a  certain  fried-potato  stall  where  H.I.H.  had 
said  he  should  like  to  regale  himself  i/ncognito^  and  he  much 
^wished  to  go  and  mix  with  the  herds  of  boys  whom  he  had  seen 
streaming  out  of  the  Lyc^s  towards  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  to 
join  in  some  of  those  delightful  combats  which  they  waged  among 
themselyes  with  their  dictionaries  and  satchels.     Too  generous  to 
drag  his  comrade  into  a  scrape,  the  Prince  had  never  asked  Conneau 
to  join  him  in  an  escapade ;  but  he  had  solemnly  warned  him  that 
on  the  first  occasion  when  he  should  catch  M.  Monnier  napping, 
the  officer  on  guard  dozing,  and  the  sentry  at  the  garden-gate 
looking  stupid  on  his  post,  he  should  avail  himself  of  this  combi- 
nation of  oircumstalices,  and  be  off.     Louis  Conneau  had  treated 
this  confidence  as  sacred,  but  he  had  used  the  voice  of  wisdom  to 
persuade  the  Prince  that  there  were  just  as  good  fried  potatoes  to 
be  had  at  the  Tuileries  as  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue  St.-HonorS ; 
and  that  eating  these  delicacies  with  one's  fingers  out  of  a  piece  of 
greasy  yellow  paper  constituted  no  such  treat  as  H.I.H.  fimcied. 
However,  the  Prince  seemed  now  to  have  disregarded  the  advice, 
and  Conneau,  harried  by  questions,  was  at  last  fain  to  own  that  he 
thought  His  Highness  had  gone  out  for  a  bit  of  fun. 

'  Fun  I '  yelled  M.  Monnier,  lifting  his  arms  in  desperation ; 
'does  he  think  it's  fun  to  make  us  run  about  after  him  in  this 
&8hion  I  Where  has  he  gone  now  ?  Tell  us  at  once  if  you  know.' 
^Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  buy  two  sous'  worth  of  potatoes,' 
suggested  young  Conneau  timidly.  It  was  a  hazardous  statement 
to  make,  for  the  three  officials  glared  at  him,  as  if  they  thought 
^  jest  would  be  most  unseasonable  at  such  a  moment. 

*  Potatoes  I '  echoed  the  erudite  M.  Monnier.  *  Why,  he  only 
breakfiEisted  an  hour  ago.' 

*  Boys  are  often  ready  for  two  breakfasts,'  remarked  M.  Bachon, 
the  equerry,  luminously. 

*  That's  not  the  question,'  cried  the  tutor,  retracing  his  steps, 
and  walking  rapidly  back  towards  the  palace.  ^  You  must  lead  us 
to  the  potato-shop,  Conneau,  if  you  know  where  it  is.  Quick ! 
eome,  now,  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are  not  misleading  us.' 

^  I  can't  affirm  he  has  gone  for  potatoes,'  whined  Conneau,  feel- 
ing the  conjuncture  was  serious.  *  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  have  a 
fight  with  the  Lyc^  boys.' 

'  Mein  Oott  I  a  fight  mit  vawriena  ! '  exclaimed  Uhlmann,  his 
honest  Alsatian  face  turning  to  the  colour  of  beetroot. 

*  Not  a  word  more,'  gasped  M.  Monnier,  for  they  were  nearing 
a  sentry,  and  observed 'the  captain  of  the  guaxdi  «XAXidixi^  ^^>^^ 
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accu8tx)med  to  horse-flesh  from  my  youth  up.  But  somehow  the 
equine  race  has  never  taken  kindly  to  me.  There  are  some  people 
who  can  handle  bees  and  wasps  with  impunity — Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  even  taken  out  a  wasp  to  dinner  in  his  waistcoat-pocketr— while 
there  are  other  persons  who  cannot  safely  come  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  a  hive,  so  strongly  does  the  intelligent  bee  object  to  their 
personal  appearance  and  peculiarities.  It  is  the  same  as  regaids 
the  relations  subsisting  between  myself  and  the  entire  community 
of  horses.  No  horse  will  endure  my  presence  for  a  moment 
Some  of  them  throw  me  over  their  heads  ;  some  of  them  sit  down 
with  me  and  attempt  to  roll  me  like  a  pancake ;  some  of  them 
only  refuse  to  budge  an  inch  so  long  as  I  remain  in  the  saddle; 
but  one  and  all  regard  me  as  a  natural  enemy,  to  be  thwarted 
and  humiliated  by  every  means  in  their  power.  I  regret  the 
situation,  but  I  am  compelled  to  accept  it.  All  attempts  at 
conciliation  have  failed ;  and  I  now  sadly  recognise  the  fact  that 
open  war  exists  between  us. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  must  meet  my  enemy  fiue 
to  face,  and  conquer  him.  It  is  impossible  for  a  white  man  to 
walk  five  miles  in  length  and  four  thousand  feet  in  height  under 
this  blazing  sky ;  so  I  reluctantly  place  myself  across  the  broed 
ribs  of  a  sturdy  hill  pony,  and  commence  the  ascent.  Fortunately 
the  Jamaican  pony  is  not  a  savage  specimen  of  his  race.  Docile, 
sure-footed,  and  by  no  means  given  to  bolting,  the  only  unpleasant 
trick  in  which  he  indulges  is  a  habit  of  jerking  his  rider  out  of  the 
saddle  and  down  a  precipice  whenever  he  happens  to  be  passing 
a  peculiarly  deep  and  dangerous  gully.  This  little  trait  in  his 
character,  however,  may  be  efiectually  suppressed  by  holding  a 
tight  rein  as  you  go  down  hill,  and  giving  him  his  head  as  you  go 
up.  Indeed,  the  pony  only  objects  to  any  reversal  of  this  his  aceiu- 
tomed  mode  of  procedure.  So  I  manage  to  get  up  the  hill  witk 
as  little  discomfort  as  any  man  can  reasonably  expect  when  he 
rides  on  the  back  of  a  hostile  beast  whose  fixed  desire  is  the 
sudden  and  violent  termination  of  his  earthly  career. 

As  to  my  portmanteau,  that  comes  after  me  by  what  may  be 
called  *  the  lu^<^age-van  of  the  country,' — in  other  words,  on  a 
negro's  head.  Half-a-dozen  black  men,  attired  in  a  graceful  costome 
of  sackcloth,  were  lying  in  the  soft  dust  by  the  roadside  as  I 
dismounted  from  the  buggy  at  Gordon  Town.  The  proprietor  of 
the  livery-stable  informs  me  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  would 
perhaps  be  willing  to  carry  up  my  portmanteau  for  a  fitting  remu- 
neration. So  I  ask  them  if  any  fellow  wants  to  earn  a  dollar.  The 
offer  is  met  by  a  contemptuous  silence.  I  make  it  a  dollar  and  a 
qu'dxier,     A   few    negroes    open   their    eyes    sleepily    and    look 
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ioqmzingly  at  one  another ;  so  I  go  on  rising,  a  shilling  at  a  time, 
till  I  reach  two  dollars.  At  last  the  elder  men  begin  to  expostu- 
late with  the  younger.  The  boccra  gentleman  wants  his  bag 
carried ;  isn't  any  nigger — luigur  they  call  it — going  to  help  him? 
Nobody  responds.  Finally,  a  young  man  thinks  his  wife  would 
take  it ;  for  himself,  he  seems  far  too  lordly  to  undertake  the  task. 
So  the  wife  is  hunted  up  and  brought  forward — a  comely,  strapping 
negiess,  with  a  red  bandanna  tied  not  ungracefully  round  her 
head,  and  a  short  petticoat  which  shows  a  pair  of  stalwart  ankles 
and  feet,  innocent  of  shoe  or  stocking,  underneath.  Clemmy — her 
full  name  is  Clementina  Angelica — takes  up  my  somewhat 
ponderous  portmanteau  as  if  it  were  a  feather,  poises  it  lightly  upon 
her  head,  now  deprived  of  its  bandanna,  and  stalks  forward  on  the 
road  with  an  easy  grace,  straight  as  an  arrow  and  strong  as  a 
horse.  These  negresses  have  always  splendid  upright  fig^es, 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  carry  pails  of  wat»er  and  other 
heavy  weights  upon  their  heads  from  childhood  upward ;  and 
the  merest  country  wench,  going  to  market  with  a  basket  of 
yams  and  mangoes  on  her  woolly  cranium,  marches  with  a  quiet 
dignity  and  ease  which  few  of  our  European  great  ladies  could 
ever  acquire. 

We  make  a  queer  solitary  procession  up  the  lonely  mountain 
path,  Clemmy  and  I:  myself,  riding  first,  with  white  umbrella 
opened  over  my  head,  urging  the  not  unwilling  pony  to  mount  a 
specially  steep  incline:  Clemmy,  toiling  behind,  with  the  port- 
manteau poised  easily  on  her  plaited  hair,  her   arms  free  and 
disengaged,  and  a  leafy  branch  in  one  hand  employed  in  encouraging 
the  pony  from  time  to  time  by  a  gentle  admonishment  a  tergo, 
Clemmy  is   very   communicative,  not   to   say   boisterous.      The 
distance  that  separates  servants  and  masters  in  Europe  is  little  felt 
in  tropical  countries,  because  the  separation  is  too  vast  to  be  bridged 
over.     We  dislike  familiarity  from  our  white  inferiors  because  we 
feel  the  barrier  is  too  artificial  to  bear  trifling  with :  but  we  rather 
encourage  it  in  negroes  because  we  know  nothing  can  ever  make 
them  forget  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  us.     So  Clemmy  gives 
me   much   information  as   we   go   regarding   her   own   domestic 
arrangements  and  her  five  children ;  criticises  my  style  of  horse- 
manship in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  truthfully  describe  as  flatter- 
ing;   guffaws   loudly  with  a  prodigious  display  of  white   teeth 
whenever  I  address  her ;  and  objurgates  the  pony  in  terms  of  exe- 
cration which  I  should  feel  under  other  oircumstances  as  eminently 
unsuited  to  feminine  lips.     These  lips,  however,  are  so  very  thick 
ttiat  the  incongruity  does  not  strike  one  as  remarkable.     Unfor- 
tunately, we  experience  some  difficulty  in  making  o\ir^lNe&T£L\3^\>sd2^^ 
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their  way.     Damp  and  wretched,  they  trudged  off  on  their  unpro— 
nuBing  errand,  little  Conneau  having  to  run  to  keep  pace  witfc::^ 

them ;   the   two  detectives,   who   had  never  lost   sight   of  tbena , 

followed  at  a   respectful  distance   hebind.      By   the   time  the^^ 
reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville  they  were  dripping  sops ;  and  iipo^H— j 
arriving  at  the  college  they  were  at^aniing  &om  heat  and  moiBtiiT     m. 
like  hoiled  vegetables.     Unhappily,  their  perseverance  was  not  t~^ 
be  rewarded,  for  on  looking  up  and  down  the  street,  where  th  -^ 
min  was  falling  in  torrents,  they  saw  nothing  resembling  a  Princ=-« 
nor  even  a  shabby  Radical.     There  were  men  with  bad  hatsenoagta, 
but  they  were  ordinary  folks  hurrying  through  their  business  in 
the  rain,  and  offering  nothing  suspicious  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
It  had  been  the  practice  of  M.  Monnier  to  improve  the  shining^ 
hours  which  he  spent  with  bis  Imperial  pupil  by  takingthe  casual 
objects  and  incidents  of  life  as  texts  for  instructive  sermons.     H* 
had  already  made  mental  note  of  the  fact  that  if  he  recovered  lii* 
pupil  safe  and  sound  he  would  discourse  to  him  about  potato^Si 
scalding  grease,  Radicals,  and  the  uses  to  which  a  hat  may  be  pf ' 
when  the  nap  is  gone  :  but  he  now  added  to  his  mental  notes  U**' 
constriction  of  the  throat  which  is  a  symptom  of  great  fear,  aO* 
from  which  he  began  to  suffer  acutely  at  that  moment.     He  r^ 
marked  also  how  his  friend  Bachon  and  the  valet  Uhlmaon  we*"^ 
marking  time  nervously  on  the  pavement,  as   if  they  too   ta.'^ 
no  pleasing  vista  opening  before  them  ;  but  this  interesting  obser"' 
vation  did  not  cloak  from  him  the  necessity  of  returning  to  tb^^ 
Tuileribs  without  further  delay.     So  a  cab  was  bailed,  and  th^^ 
irhole  dismal  party  got  into  it.     Ixiuis  Conneau,  who  had  born^ 
up  bravely  till  then,  began  to  cry,  by  doing  which  he  renderwl 
great  service  to  the  three  men,  who  only  wanted  such  an  excuse  to 
upbraid  him  all  three  together,  and  vow  that  the  whole  Ihiog  was 
his  &ult. 

Let  us  tread  lightly  over  the  scene  that  took  place  at  the 
Tuileries  when  it  was  disclosed  to  Napoleon  III.  and  tiie  Empres!^ 
that  their  son  had  taken  what  the  French  figuratively  call  the  key 
of  the  fields,  and  had  last  been  seen  in  the  company  nf  u  tatterde- 
malion quill-driver.  How  aides-de-camp  nished  about  and  how 
maids  of  honour  fainted  ;  how  secretaries  of  State  were  sent  for,  and 
arrived  with  their  hair  dishevelled  ;  how  the  Prefect  of  Police 
drove  to  and  fro  about  the  city,  giving  orders  and  cross-orders ; 
and  how,  during  five  mortal  hours,  the  entire  police  of  the  best 
policed  city  in  the  world  left  off  hunting  rogues  to  chase  their 
Imperial  master's  heir — all  these  things  will  be  recorded  some  day 
when  the  Court  history  of  the  Second  Empire  gets  written.  Enough 
to  Bay  here  that  towards  six  in  the  evening,  when  the  oonfiigjoniil 
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the  palace  was  at  its  height,  a  rather  dusty  and  somewhat  abashed 
little  boy  was  seen  parlejing  with  the  sentry  who  mounted  guard 
under  the  Triumphal  arch  of  the  Carrousel. 

'  Why,  it's  he  I '  screamed  M.  Monnier,  who  witnessed  the  sight 
from  bis  window  ;  and  he  would  have  dashed  out  of  the  room  :  but 
he  was  practically  in  the  custody  of  two  officers  of  the  guards  who 
OOOtteousIy  restrained  him.  The  next  moment,  however,  shouts  of 
JBlf, greetings,  Ac.,  mingled  with  reproaches,  could  be  beard  in  the 
fUM^  outside,  and  M.  Monnier  knew  that  his  pupil  had  come  home 
safe  and  sound.  Etiquette  prevented  the  tutor  from  hastening 
into  the  Emperor's  presence  unbidden  ;  but  he  was  soon  summoned, 
and,  entering  the  Empress's  drawing-room,  found  Her  Majesty 
laughing  as  she  dried  her  eyes,  while  the  Emperor  and  half  a 
■lozen  court  ladies  surromided  the  Prince  Imperial,  with  amused, 
half-wondering  smiles,  as  if  be  were  a  boy  of  some  strange  breed, 
teUing  marvellous  things.  In  sooth,  the  lad  was  seated  on  a 
footstool,  and,  having  made  his  peace  with  his  parents  for  his 
biiancy,  was  complacently  relating  liLs  adventures.  On  seeing 
Iiis  tutor,  he  stood  up  and  hung  his  head,  as  if  ashamed,  for 
fonn's  sake. 

'Ah,  Louis,  you  will  have  to  beg  M.  Monnier's  pardon, for  you 
put  him  in  great  anxiety,'  said  the  Emperor.  '  Your  punishment 
shall  be  to  write  out  an  account  for  him  of  all  you've  been  doing.' 

'I  can't  rememlier  every  little  thing,  you  know,'  said  the 
Prince,  not  much  relishing  the  prospective  task. 

M.  Monnier  made  a  mental  note  for  a  lecture  on  mnemonics, 
but  for  the  present  he  said,  '  Well,  monseigneur,  do  you  at  least 
know  who  your  companion  was  ? ' 

'  Oh,  he  was  a  very  nice  person,'  exclaimed  the  Prince.  '  When 
it  rained,  he  took  me  into  his  house  and  showed  me  a  number  of 
odd  things.  He  seems  to  be  a  poor  man,  but  he  has  seen  a  great 
number  of  countries  and  spent  many  years  in  Cayenne.  Where  la 
Cayenne,  papa  ? '  ■ 

And  the  Prince  looked  up  artlessly  at  the  Emperor,  who  winced. 

A  few  weeks  later  one  of  those  political  plots  which  used  always 
to  be  breaking  out  in  Paris  under  the  Empire  (perhaps  because 
the  police  had  some  interest  in  their  frequency)  brought  about  a 
dozen  so-called  revolutionists  into  the  meshes  of  the  Rue  de  J^ru- 
nlem.  Among  them  was  a  poor  wight,  a  journalist,  named  Victor 
Harchy,  who  had  but  lately  returned  from  a  ten  years'  captivity  at 
Cayenne,  whence  he  liad  escaped.  Lying  in  prison,  this  unfortunate 
fellow  was  told  one  day  that  pa[>ers  had  been  found  \a  U\*  Voi^va^ 
which  implicated  him  ia  a  plot  against  the  Y,m\>ei:OT' a  \\1«, 
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*Ah  pour  9a  non!'  exclaimed  Marchy*  ^.Ten  appdie  au 
Prince  Imperial  que  je  ne  suis  pas  un  assassin  I ' 

^  Why  to  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  is  but  a  child  ? '  asked  tbe 
juge  d'instruction,  astonished. 

*  Take  him  my  photograph,'  answered  Victor  Marchy. 

The  prisoner's  photograph  was  submitted  to  the  Prince 
Imperial,  who  recognised  it  as  that  of  ^  the  shabby  Radical  with 
the  bad  hat'  in  whose  company  he  had  spent  his  truant  day. 
Wherefore  the  Emperor,  as  he  himself  examined  the  portrait,  said, 
with  some  emotion : 

*  This  man  held  my  boy's  life  in  his  hands  during  a  whole  day; 
he  can  be  no  enemy  of  mine  I ' 

And  he  signed  Victor  Marchy's  pardon. 

MARK  HOPI. 
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Chapter  XXXVIII. 

THE  CRISIS. 

XjB£RE  was  a  blunder — a  terrible  blunder  she  knew  it  to  be :  one 
that  they  both  might  have  to  lament  throughout  their  lives.  She 
felt  this  in  a  vague,  bewildered  sort  of  way,  and  she  was  unable  to 
^^omprehend  exactly  how  it  had  come  about.  Her  own  hesitation 
l^a^  had  something  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt ;  and  Walton,  too,  had 
his  share  in  building  the  wall  which  had  risen  between  them.  Now 
^he  wanted  to  break  through  the  wall  by  main  force,  and  was  ready 
^o  save  Michael  from  his  despairing  mood  by  boldly  telling  liim 
that— 

No:  the  last  word  had  been  spoken  between  them  on  thai 
subject,  and  she  would  never  refer  to  it  again.  She  had  almost 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  and — he  had  repulsed  her.  She  was 
sorry;  and  yet,  inconsistently,  she  was  glad  to  be  still  free,  and  to 
feel  that  now  she  might  speak  to  him  as  to  a  loving  brother  about 
everything  that  concerned  her  life.  She  would  even  ask  him  to 
advise  her  about  accepting  or  rejecting  Walton,  notwithstanding 
his  appeal,  or  command,  that  she  should  not  consult  him  on  such 
a  question. 

But  was  that  fair  ?  With  a  woman's  perversity,  she  tried  to 
reason  herself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  quite  fair ;  and  only  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  imderstanding  at  which  they  had 
arrived.  Malice  ?  No —  at  least,  she  did  not  mean  it  to  be  so  ; 
but  he  was  so  dogged,  and  she  was  so  perplexed  by  her  position : 
she  owed  him  some  unknown  duty,  and  he  would  not  help  her  to 
the  knowledge  of  what  it  was;  and  as  he  drew  coldly  away  from 
her,  she  became  conscious  of  the  important  part  which  he  played 
in  the  affairs  of  her  life. 

She  had  a  terror  of  seeing  Walton  that  evening ;  and  when  she 
got  home,  she  went  straight  to  her  own  room,  begging  Sarah  to  say, 
if  any  one  called,  that  she  was  not  well.  Sarah  promised  that  she 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Throughout  the  day — indeed,  through- 
out the  sad  week — Sarah  had  been  intently  useful,  so  silent  that 
nobody  appeared  to  observe  her  presence.     A.nd  yet  «>Vve  '^la^  ^Vwv^'s. 
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just  in  the  place  where  something  was  wanted,  always  quiet  and 
ready ;  and  everything  she  touched  seemed  to  Mfil  its  purpose  in 
the  most  perfect  manner. 

Walton  came,  as  Polly  had  feared — as  Sarah  had  hoped;  and 
Sarah  met  him  at  the  door.  He  did  not  like  that,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  so,  complacently  enough : 

<  I  suppose  you  are  both  tired  after  all  the  work  yoa  have  had 
to  do.  It  is  natural  that  She  should  feel  it  more  than  y0o,hecaiue 
poor  old  Hazell  was  a  sort  of  father  to  her.  He  was  a  first-rate 
old  fellow.' 

^  Yes,'  answered  Sarah  slowly,  and  trying  to  catch  his  eyes, 
which  shifted  from  one  object  to  another,  without  once  looking  at 
her ;  ^  we  are  both  tired,  and  my  cousin  is  so  much  upset  that  she 
has  been  obliged  to  go  to  her  room  .to  rest.     But  come  in.' 

He  followed,  but  the  invitation  did  not  give  him  pleasure ;  fior 
there  was  something  in  Sarah's  manner  which  recalled  that  day 
he  had  met  her  at  the  ford.  Still,  there  was  this  consolations- 
Polly  might  come  down  stairs  again  when  she  knew  that  he  was  in 
the  parlour. 

Sarah  placed  a  chair  for  him,  but  she  remained  standing,  her 
back  towards  the  window,  so  that  her  face  was  in  deep  shadow. 
He  did  not  like  this  arrangement  either,  and  he  observed  that  her 
fingers  moved  nervously,  although  the  hands  were  clasped.  She 
was  as  great  a  puzzle  to  him  as  ever,  but  at  present  he  really  felt 
sorry  to  see  her  agitation. 

'  What  the  deuce  can  it  be  ? '  he  was  saying  to  himself,  and 
then  to  her  :  '  you  seem  to  be  very  fiitigued  with  all  you  have  had 
to  do.  I  wish  I  could  have  done  something  to  relieve  you;  but 
you  see  I  couldn't  do  it  imder  the  circumstances.  I  hope  Polly  is 
not  so  much  cut  up  as  you  seem  to  be.' 

He  now  always  spoke  of  the  mistress  of  the  Meadow  as  *  Polly.' 

Sarah's  fingers  moved  more  nervously  than  before ;  he  saw  that, 
although  he  could  not  see  the  expression  of  her  face. 

*  You  remember  the  packet  I  gave  you?' 

*  Of  course ;  I  have  it  in  my  desk,'  he  answered,  thinking  it 
curious  that  her  manner  should  have  reminded  him  of  the  meeting 
at  the  ford  when  he  was  speaking  to  her  at  the  door,  and  that  she 
should  directly  refer  to  it. 

'  Have  you  opened  it  ?  ' 

*  Certainly  not.  You  told  me  not  to  do  so  until  something 
extraordinary  happened  to  you.  I  take  it  to  be  your  will,  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  and  so  I  locked  it  up,  to  be  opened  when 
required.  .  .  .  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  that  you  speak  so 
strangely  ? ' 
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itead  of  answering  his  queation,  she  went  off  to  an  entirely 

different  Gubject,  and  his  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  her  strange 
conduct  not  only  increased  hut  became  decidedly  uncomfortable, 
and  be  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to  put  on  his  hat 
and  leave  the  house,  notwitli standing  his  desire  to  see  Polly. 

'You  know  that — She  upstairs — my  cousin,  has  lost  her  fortune? 
The  fiogera  still  worked  nervously,  but  the  voice  was  subdued 
and  almost  firm :  it  was  that  of  one  who,  suETering,  has  a  right  to 
croge'«xamine  the  person  who  has  caused  the  suffering. 

Walton  was  '  cute '  about  horses,  and  he  imagined  himself  to 
be  as  well  versed  in  women's  ways  as  any  man  alive ;  but  Sarah 
bewildered  him.  '  What  is  she  driving  at  now  ? '  be  was  asking 
himself.     To  her  question  he  replied : 

'  Yes,  I  know  it.  Young  Uazell  says  it's  untrue,  but  I  know 
what  lie  means.' 

'  And  still  you  would  marry  her? ' 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  subdued  tone,  but  there  was  agony 
in  it.     He  felt  irritated,  and  rose  to  his  feet 

'  If  she  liadn't  a  brass  farthing,  I  would  marry  her  to-morrow.', 
There  was  a  sob,  instantly  checked:  he  approached  to  take  har 
fa&nd,  but  she  drew  hack ;  and  aa  abe  moved,  the  light  for  an  instant 
fell  on  her  eyes,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  full  of  tears.  That 
sight  touched  him,  and  made  him  suffer  keenly  for  the  moment. 
If  she  would  have  allowed  him,  he  would  have  taken  her  in  his 
drills,  and  said, '  For  God's  sake,  forgive  me  ;  I  cannot  help  my- 
self. I  know  you  have  thought  of  me — but  I  cannot  help  my- 
self I  '  And  with  that  pleading  he  might  have  been  forgiven.  BM 
she  held  up  her  hands,  so  that  he  dared  not  come  near  her.  Thea 
*lie  went  off  upon  another  tack — still  so  calmly  I 

'  Can  you  believe  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  love  a  man  who 
lias  deceived  her — a  man  who  Iins  led  her  to  believe  that  he  loved 
l»©rand  then  suddenly  turned  to  another?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  growing  sulky,  for  her  quiet  passion , 
^rturhed  bis  conscience,  and  her  meaning  was  too  plain  for  him  tO' 
affect  to  misunderstand  it. 

There  was  another  sob,  this  time  more  distinct  and  more  like 
the  wail  of  a  stricken  heart  than  tlie  one  before,  and  as  she  seemed 
tn  stagger,  Walton  hastily  caught  her  arm.  She  flung  his  hand 
off  as  if  it  had  been  a  reptile  that  had  touched  her. 

'  You  can  open  the  packet  to-morrow,'  she  said,  with  a  strange 
tremor  in  her  voice.     *  Good-night.' 

He  wanted  very  much  to  see  Polly,  but  the  scene  which  had 
just  taken  place  had  upset  him,  and  the  dismissal  was  so  decided 
that  be,  too,  said  *  Good -night '  at  once. 


I 
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Sarah,  from  the  window,  watched  him  going  down  the  path  to 
the  gate,  saw  the  gate  close,  and  Walton  disappear  amidst  the 
hedges.  Then  there  was  one  great  heart-broken  sob,  and  she  sat 
down  in  a  chair  and  cried.  She  had  hoped  against  reason,  but 
reason  at  last  convinced  her  that  her  hope  was  in  vain. 

On  the  following  morning  Polly  found  a  letter  on  her  dressing- 
table,  and  she  opened  it  at  once  : — 

*  Good-bye.  Walton  is  worthy  of  you.  I  thought  for  a  long 
time  that  be  only  sought  you  because  of  your  fortune.  I  was 
mistaken,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  mistaken,  although  it  costs 
pie  much  more  than  you  can  even  guess.  I  loved  him — I  love  him 
even  now  when  I  know  that  all  his  thoughts  are  given  to  you — ^not 
for  your  fortune,  remember  that,  but  for  yourself.  I  am  going 
away ;  and  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  of  not  attempting 
to  follow  me.  Dear  Polly,  forgive  me  for  giving  you  this  pain  in 
telling  you  my  secret.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
been  silent  altogether,  especially  to  you :  but  in  my  selfishness — it 
may  be  my  vindictiveness,  I  cannot  tell — I  could  not  help  letting 
you  know  the  reason  why  I  have  so  suddenly  left  the  house.  I  do 
wish  you  to  be  happy,  but  I  could  not  stay  at  the  Meadow  and  see 
you  his  wife. 

*  Have  no  fear  about  me ;  I  am  going  to  try  to  cure  myself  of 
many  evil  thoughts  by  hard  work.  By-and-by — a  long  time  hence 
— when  you  are  comfortably  settled  with  your  husband,  I  may 
come  to  see  you;  but  that  will  only  be  when  I  am  able  to  say  that 
my  heart  is  free  from  envy,  and  that  things  are  better  as  they  are. 
I  cannot  help  writing  this;  but  I  implore  you  not  to  allow  it  to 
influence  your  decision  in  any  way. 

*  Ever  your  affectionate  cousin, 

*  Sakah.' 

Chapter  XXXIX. 

A   MISSION. 

Polly  held  the  letter  in  her  hand,  staring  at  its  strange  words, 
and  wondering  at  the  revelation  they  conveyed.  She  had  been 
wrong  all  the  time,  and  Tnight  have  made  a  sacrifice  of  herself  to 
no  purpose — it  was  Walton  and  not  Michael  whom  Sarah  loved ! 

Instead  of  going  into  a  wild  state  of  excitement,  she  laughed 
until  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  first  at  her  own  blindness,  and  next 
at  Sarah's  theatrical  despair.  At  the  same  time  she  determined 
to  save  her  silly  cousin  from  the  consequences  of  this  mad  fireak, 
by  silence,  and  by  bringing;  her  back  as  <\uickly  as  possible.    Th^ 
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whole  afiTair  was  so  ridiculous,  and  the  means  of  setting  it  right 
had  been  so  simple,  that  she  could  not  help  laughing. 

But  presently,  as  the  position  revealed  itself  in  all  its  details, 
she  became  serious.  Silence  on  her  part  was  easy ;  but  she  could 
not  hush  the  tongues  of  the  servants  without  telling  them  a 
falsehood,  and  she  did  not  like  that.  Then^  how  to  bring  Sarah 
back  was  a  problem  not  easily  solved,  since  she  had  no  clue  to  her 
whereabouts.  Of  course,  London  would  be  the  place  she  would  go 
to,  but  finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack  is  rather  difficult,  and  it 
would  be  quite  as  difficult  to  find  the  runaway  in  the  metropolis. 
She  did  not  like  to  ask  Michael  to  come  to  her  aid  at  this 
moment,  because  his  own  trouble  was  so  great,  and  because  of 
some  hesitation  within  herself  for  which  she  could  find  no  adequate 
reason. 

She  sent  for  Walton.  He  was  the  person  who  was,  next  to 
herself,  most  concerned  in  the  fugitive,  and  he  was  the  person  to 
assist  in  discovering  her. 

Walton  came,  flushed  with  joy  by  the  message,  and  believing 
that  at  last  his  suit  was  to  gain  the  day.  She  would  be  shy  and 
mirthful,  or  she  would  be  brave  and  frank  and  say  *  Yes '  at  once. 
As  he  rode  along  towards  the  Meadow,  his  heart  was  light  and  his 
mind  full  of  happy  visions.  He  was  singing  a  song  of  triumph  to 
himself,  for  she  had  sent  for  him,  and  it  could  only  be  with  one 
object — to  tell  him  that  she  yielded  at  last.  When  he  received 
the  message,  he  said  nothing  to  the  '  Sist<;rn.'  He  started  at  once, 
and  was  at  the  Meadow  as  soon  as  the  messenger. 

Polly  was  in  the  dairy.  In  his  impatience,  he  would  not  wait 
for  her  to  come  to  him  ;  lie  walked  through  the  kitchen  and  into 
the  place  where  he  foimd  her  with  one  of  the  tidy  maidens  busy 
taking  butter  out  of  a  churn.  She  had  a  large  white  apron  on, 
and  was  evidently  intent  upon  her  work,  for  she  did  not  at  first 
observe  him  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway.  It  had  been  Sarah's 
task  to  attend  to  the  dairy,  but  as  she  had  gone,  and  as  Polly  felt 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  keep  away  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions, she  went  to  the  work  herself. 

Her  sleeves  were  tucked  up,  and  Walton  had  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  white  and  shapely  arms.  He  noted,  too,  that  she  was 
somewhat  pale,  and  her  expression  was  decidedly  much  more  grave 
than  he  had  ever  seen  it  before.  He  was  admiring  the  grace  of  her 
movements,  and  making  unfair  comparisons  between  lier  activity 
and  that  of  the  *  Sistem ; '  he  was  even  calculating  the  value  she 
would  be  as  a  wife.  Under  her  care  the  Abbey  Farm  would  return 
three  times  as  much  as  it  did  at  present,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  himself  with  an  easy  consqience — to  say  notbiiiig  q(  \>Vk!^  ^^bsi^ 
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with  which  he  could  pension  the  '  Sistern '  and  his  mother.  That 
ViOB  a  Batisfaotion,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  all  to  be  arrangefl 
just  as  he  desired.     Presently  she  saw  him. 

'  You  have  come  quickly,'  she  said,  as  she  proceeded  to  squeeoce 
the  milk  out  of  a  lump  of  butter  she  had  just  taken  from  tlie 
churn.  '  I  can't  shake  hands  with  you,  hut  I  shall  be  ready  *» 
speak  to  you  in  a  minute.     You  can  wait  for  me  in  the  parlour-' 

There  was  something  strange  in  her  manner,  something  mincli 
more  formal  than  usual ;  but  although  he  observed  this,  he  was  t.o<i 
elated  to  pay  any  heed  to  it. 

'  I  would  rathei  stay  here,  if  you  please,  until  you  are  qui** 
\  ready;  hut  don't  hurry,  for  I  like  to  see  you  at  work.     I  thou^^^^ 
your  cousin  did  all  this.' 

'  Yes,  but  she  has  been  obliged  to  go  away  for  a  few  days,  JfcO* 
I  am  taking  her  place.' 

The  dryness  with  which  she  spoke  was  anything  but  wliafc  h^ 
had  expected  when  she  had  summoned  him,  as  be  had  hoped,  ^ 
fix  their  wedding-day. 

'  I  did  not  think  she  was  one  who  would  take  a  holiday  in  t-l^ 
middle  of  harvest.  She  was  always  so  earnest  about  everythi*>6" 
I  used  to  think  aoraetimea  that  she  was  uncomfortably  earnest.' 

'  She  could  not  lielp  it,  and  she  did  such  good  work  here  tt»a* 
I  shall  be  sorry  when  some  sensible  man  takes  her  away  from  la*- 

'  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  that?'  asked  Walton,  withalaupl- 
'  I  fency  she  is  so  serious,  that  the  sensible  man  you  are  afraid  o% 
would  be  afraid  to  approach  her.' 

'  Not  at  all ;  he  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  find  a  good  araJ 
useful  wife, — at  least,  be  should  be,' 

Polly  had  finished  squeezing  the  butter,  washed  her  handB,Bi»<i^ 
after  giving  some  directions  to  her  attendant,  le<l  Walton  into  tlie 
parlour.  Her  manner  was  strange,  although  not  unkindly.  She 
looked  somewhat  paler  than  she  had  appeared  in  the  dairy,  where 
her  activity  had  maintained  some  colour  in  her  cheeks.  She  twit 
off  her  big  apron  and  threw  it  aside :  that  act  alone  sufficed  to 
indicate  the  agitation  she  was  suffering,  for  she  was  always  most 
particular  in  putting  things  away  in  their  proper  places  at  once. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  hers, '  It  is  easier  to  put  a  thing  in  its  pis'" 
now  than  by-and-by,'  and  all  her  people  had  been  taught  to 
respect  her  views  on  that  subject.  But  she  had  been  thinkitig 
about  Sarah  and  about  Michael,  and  the  more  she  thought,  tbe 
more  troubled  she  had  become  in  regard  to  her  own  conduct. 

*  You  must  have  thought  it  strange,  Mr.  Walton,  that  I  should 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  for  you,'  she  began,  with  j«* 
the  least  sign  of  nervousness,  her  ejes  turned,  to  the  floor,asd  i^t^m 
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as  was  her  custom,  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  person  to  whom  she 
spoke. 

'  I  was  too  glad  that  you  had  sent  for  me,  to  think  whether  it 
"was  strange  or  not.  I  took  it  as  a  sign  that  you  trusted  me,  and 
that  you  were  to  give  me  the  answer  I  crave  for.' 

*  No :  it  was  because  I  wanted  you  to  do  something — ^not  for 
ine,  but  for  somebody  else,  although  I  shall  feel  myself  under  an 
o1>ligation  if  you  will  undertake  it.' 

*  All  right ;  if  it  be  anything  that  will  please  you,  tell  me  at 
oxioe,  that  I  may  hasten  to  do  it.  "Wliatever  you  want  done  I  shall 
-fcxy  to  do,  no  matter  who  it  is  for.' 

^.^^1  *  I  want  you  to  find  her,' 

And  she  placed  Sarah's  letter  in  his  hand. 

It  was  droll,  this  way  of  asking  him  to  render  her  a  service. 

e  opened  the  letter,  and  the  first  sentences  brought  the  blood  up, 

flvshiDg  his  brow.     Polly  watched  him  as  he  read,  and  y^bssti  he 

liad  done  she  met  the  anxious  eyes  he  lifted  to  her  with  a  kindli- 

xiess  which  invited   confidence.     But   he   had   no   confidence  tc 

ixupart :  whatever  he  had  done  to  make  Sarah  believe  that  he  loved 

^«r,  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  it ;  he  had  acted  in  the  same  waj 

^th  a  dozen  girls,  and  had  never  associated  the  idea  of  marriage 

'^th  what  he  considered  a  simple  flirtation.     But  he  could  sec 

that  Polly  did  not  regard  the  matter  in  the  same  way. 

*  I  don't  understand  it,'  he  said  awkwardly  ;  *  she  is  very  kinc 
in  the  way  she  speaks  about  me — kinder  than  I  deserve,  I  dare  say 
but  you  know  it's  disagreeable,  to  say  the  least,  to  feel  that  I  an 

"c^c*;  £.J  the  cause  of  driving  her  away  from  a  comfortable  home.  I  wai 
always  fond  of  her — although  it  was  not  the  same  kind  of  feelinj 
as  with  you.     1  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  could  for  her.' 

*Then  find  her,  and  bring  her  home,'  answered  Polly  deci- 
sively. 

*  And  then,  when  she  is  brought  home — what  will  you  say  tc 
me  ? '  he  asked  earnestly. 

*  I  shall  say  I  am  grateful  to  you.' 

*  No  more  than  that  ? ' 

*  What  more  could  T  say  ? ' 
•That  you  will  be  my  wife.' 
With  a  sudden  impulsive  movement  as  he  spoke,  he  graspec 

both  her  arms,  and  he  was  going  to  embrace  her.  She  did  nol 
straggle,  but  there  was  a  quiet  movement  of  the  head  backwards 
and  an  expression  of  surprise  in  her  eyes,  which  checked  him  more 
effeetually  than  the  most  forcible  resistance  could  have  done.  H< 
released  her  arms,  and  withdrew  a  pace  with  head  bowed.  He  hac 
always  been  so  bold  in  his  wooing  before,  t\ia\;  YoW.^  nr^>s»  ^xaax< 
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by  the  submission  he  paid  to  a  mere  glance  and  by  the  dejection 
be  displayed.  All  the  dash  and  freedom  of  his  spirit  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  him,  and  for  the  moment  he  stood  like  a  shame- 
faced schoolboy.  Then  lifting  his  head,  the  old  daring  spirit  was 
in  his  eyes,  and  she  remaining  silent,  he  spoke : 

^  You  won't  answer  ?  very  well,  I  shall  take  your  silence  to 
mean,  if  not  consent,  at  least  that  I  may  still  hope.' 

She  clasped  her  hands  behind  her  and  there  was  an  expressioa 
of  pain  on  her  now  pale  face. 

^  I  am  asking  you  to  do  me  a  service,  Mr.  Walton,  and  I  would 
be  glad  if  I  could  do  anything  that  would  please  you.     But  in  this 
^     matter  I  think  the  kindest  thing  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you  at  once 
you  are  not  even  to  hope — for  I  shall  never  marry  you.' 

'  This  is  Sarah's  doings,'  he  said  bitterly. 

*  No,  it  bas  nothing  to  do  with  her.' 

*  Then  you  have  accepted  Hazell :  I  thought  your  good-nature 
would  yield  to  him  just  because  of  his  trouble.' 

Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  floor  as  she  replied  : 

'  No  ...  he  has  refused  to  take  me.' 

And  then  there  was  a  long  breath  drawn,  like  a  sob,  as  she 
made  that  humiliating  confession. 

'  What  1 '  exclaimed  Walton,  utterly  astounded  and  full  of 
chagrin,  for  this  was  a  state  of  affairs  quite  incomprehensible  to 
him.     '  He  refused  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes ; '  and  her  eyes  were  still  bent  on  the  floor,  whilst  the 
colour  returned  to  her  cheeks. 

*  Upon  my  soul,  that  is  mora  than  I  can  make  out.  But  I  set 
that  I  am  troubling  you,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  He  is  a  con- 
founded idiot,  or  else  he  has  been  humbugging  you  and  me.  There, 
I  won't  say  another  word — but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry,  for  it 
leaves  me  another  chance.' 

'  Don't  think  that,  I  implore  you,  for  I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind.' 

*  To  what  ? ' 

'  Never  to  marry  ! ' 

Walton  gave  forth  a  hearty  laugh,  and  she  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise. 

'  I'll  trust  your  youth  and  common  sense  to  overcome  that 
resolution,'  he  said,  as  light-heartedly  as  ever. 

'  You  will  be  mistaken,  then.' 

'  We  shall  see.  I  was  thinking  of  the  mill-pond  a  minute  ago, 
but  I  am  thinking  now  of  the  Polly  I  shall  see  six  months  hence. 
.  .  .  Don't  speak :  I  am  off  at  once  to  do  what  you  want.  I  shall 
soon  bring  Sarah  back,  and  ilaen. — ' 
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He  would  not  wait  for  her  to  assure  him  again  that  he  was 
mistaken,  but  hurried  off  with  hope  stronger  than  ever  in  his 
breast. 


Chapter  XL. 

HOT  WATER. 

Hb  rode  home  at  full  gallop.  There  was  to  his  ears  a  jubilant 
sound  even  in  the  clatter  of  Jim's  hoofs,  and  he  seemed  to  know 
that  his  master  was  merry.  So,  it  was  all  off  with  Hazell,  and 
now  he  had  the  course  to  himself,  and  it  would  be  simply  a  walk 
over :  in  other  words,  he  would  only  have  to  wait  a  few  months, 
and  then  he  would  be  a  happy  man.  He  laughed  again  and  again 
at  the  assertion  that  she  would  never  marry.  He  imdcrstood 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  was  quite  confident  of  the  result ;  indeed, 
according  to  his  reckoning  the  very  fact  of  her  saying  so  was  in 
his  fiftvour. 

'  You  can  always  catch  a  widow  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes  ! '  he 
said. 

During  the  whole  time  he  was  in  the  saddle  he  did  not  give  a 
thought  to  the  special  mission  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  prepare 
for  which  he  was  hastening  home.  It  was  '  Polly  is  mine,  Polly  is 
mine — she  is  free,  she  is  free — and  PoUv  is  mine.'  That  was  the 
glad  song  his  mind  sang,  and  if  he  had  been  a  parrot  he  could  not 
have  been  more  monotonous  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  words. 
But  they  were  not  monotonous  to  him.  He  just  revelled  in  them, 
and  cared  for  no  other  thought.  He  gave  his  horse  to  one  of  the 
men,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  the  commonplace  world  by  the 
servant  who  opened  the  door  for  him. 

*  Please,  sir,  the  missus  and  the  young  ladies  have  been  waiting 
lunch  for  you  for  a  hour.' 

*  By  Jove  1  I  forgot ;  I  had  better  have  something  to  eat,  as  I 
want  to  catch  the  four  o'clock  train  for  London.' 

*  What  1 '  exclaimed  a  sharp  voice ;  '  going  to  London  again? ' 
It  was  the  *  Angel '  who  was  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the 

dining-room.  He  felt  that  he  was  caught,  and  said  disagreeable 
things  to  himself  about  his  own  stupidity.  But  he'  answered 
coolly : 

*  Yes ;  I  have  business  to  do  which  cannot  be  delayed ;  and  so, 
if  you  can  be  obliging  for  once  in  a  way,  pack  my  portmanteau, 
and  help  me  to  be  off  in  time.' 

*  You  have  been  to  the  Meadow  again,  and  it  is  on  account  of 
that  woman  you  are  going  to  London  when  you  are  so  much  wanted 
at  home,  and  we  cannot  do  without  you,' 
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V 

Walton  was  in  such  good-humour  with  his  prospects  that^  n 
of  resenting  the  harsh  and  vulgar  way  in  which  Polly  K#^ 
referred  to,  he  resum^  the  same  bantering  manner  in  which  ke 
usuaUy  spoke  to  the  '  Sistem.' 

'  Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise,'  he  said,  bowing  low. 
^  Wanted  at  home  always  means  that  I  am  required  to  entertain 
some  of  your  friends :  but  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be 
indispensable,  must  mean  that  you  require  me  to  ask  some  poor 
devil  his  intentions  on  your  own  account  or  on  that  of  the  otheis. 
All  right,  m  play  the  part  of  the  judicious  brother  on  my  rdnnu 
At  present  Fm  hungry,  and  I  niust  catch  that  train.' 

^  You  will  find  that  the  subject  is  not  such  an  agreeable  one  as 
you  have  imagined,'  she  answered,  cheeks  flushed  and  anger  in  her 
eyes,  as  they  entered  the  dining-room  together. 

*  Well,  we  can  talk  of  it  whilst  I  am  feeding,'  and  he  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  ^  You  have  said  grace,  I  suppose, 
Carry,  and  I  needn't  wait  for  that.' 

As  he  was  cutting  a  slice  of  beef,  he  observed  that  his  moth^, 
whilst  she  was  eating  heartily,  showed  signs  of  much  distress ;  bat 
as  these  signs  appeared  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  they  did  not 
disturb  him.  To  prevent  any  reference  to  the  fieanous  Alderman, 
and  to  make  matters  pleasant  for  himself,  he  determined  to  have 
conversation  of  some  sort. 

*  How  did  you  girls  know  I  had  gone  to  the  Meadow  ? '  he 
asked  with  his  mouth  full. 

*  I  knew  the  lad  who  came  for  you,'  answered  Miss  Walton, 
who  had  resumed  her  place. 

'  And  she  told  us  all,'  chimed  Carry, '  and  it's  very  foolish  of 
you  when  you  know  that  she  hasn't  a  penny.' 

'  And  you  haven't  much  more,'  added  Alice,  severely. 
The  mother  gulped  down  a  piece  of  grouse  and  groaned. 

*  Oh,  if  my  poor  dear  father.  Alderman — ' 

'  Hav(!  a  glass  of  sherry,  mother  ;  you  don't  seem  to  be  well' 

*  How  can  I  be  well  with  such  dreadful  goings-on,  and  expect- 
\\\^  every  day  to  be  turned  out  of  our  ancient  home?    Oh, if 

u\y ' 

*  I  lore  you  are,  mother,  drink  it  up — it  will  do  you  good.' 
Ho  had  risen  on  the  first  reference  to  his  grandfather,  and  gone 

to  till  his  mother's  glass.  He  hated  that  Alderman,  who  was 
alwayv  held  up  to  hii*»  as  such  a  model  of  virtue,  prudence,  and 
Mmoltj*    ^  K)ked  round  the  table  he  was  troubled  by 

||i  which  appeared  on  all  the  faces.    His 

K)ded,  always  ready  to  cry  out  that  the 
end  if  a  pin  scratched  her,  and  to  call 
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upon  the  shade  of  the  great  Alderman  for  protection,  he  did  not 
mind.  But  Carry  was  light-hearted,  taking  things  with  good  will 
just  as  they  turned  up,  and  she  was  sad ;  Alice  was  clear-headed, 
selfish,  and  desirous  of  making  the  most  she  could  out  of  her 
position,  and  she  was  evidently  depressed.     That  was  a  bad  sign. 

Further,  Walton  was  obliged  to  admit  to  himself  that  the 
Angel,  with  all  her  faultsj  possessed  Jpgood  deal  of  common  sense — 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  did,  he  always  owned  ;  and  although  she 
presented  gloomy  views  of  the  future  to  him  for  her  ovm  purposes, 
she  always  endeavoured  to  make  thing*  look  quite  covZeur  de  rose 
to  others — and  now  she,  too,  was  clearly  in  a  state  of  distress. 

But  he  had  his  suspicions  that  all  this  might  be  no  more  than 
clever  acting  in  order  to  coerce  him  into  submitting  to  their 
wishes.  He  was  not  to  be  taken  in  with  chaflF ;  and  so,  resuming 
his  seat : 

'  I  think  you  are  four  of  the  glummest-looking  women  I  have 
ever  seen.  Is  it  new  bonnets  or  autumn  dresses  that  are  troubling 
you?  I'll  bring  you  full  accounts  of  the  latest  fashions  from  Paris, 
and  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  for  that — indeed,  you  ought 
to  hasten  my  departure  on  purpose.' 

Miss  Walton  had  wished  to  defer  her  explanation  until  after 
luncheon,  but  she  was  so  much  irritated  by  his  reckless  manner, 
that  she  could  contain  herself  no  longer. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  the  matter  will  appear  to  you  quite  as  simple 
as  the  question  of  new  bonnets  and  autumn  dresses,'  she  said, 
with  a  gleam  of  malicious  triumph  in  her  eyes  ;  *  and  it  will  prob- 
ably expedite  your  marriage  with  the  penniless  tenant  of  the 
Meadow ' 

*  That  will  be  good  news,'  he  interrupted  cheerfully. 

^  Mr.  Smith  has  written,'  she  went  on  with  forced  calmness,  and 
unheeding  the  interruption — *  Mr.  Smith  has  written  to  say  that 
the  mortgage  on  the  land  must  be  paid  off  in  six  months,  or  the 
mortgagee  will  close — I  am  quoting  from  his  letter,  which  you  will 
find  on  the  table  in  your  room.' 

He  was  raising  a  glass  of  sherry  to  his  lips  as  she  spoke  :  the 
hand  stopped,  poised  in  air,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to 
put  the  glass  down,  so  great  was  the  shock  which  the  news  gave 
him.  But,  no,  hang  it,  he  was  not  going  to  give  in  before  the 
*  Sistem.'  He  of  course  had  spent  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ought 
to  have  done — or  rather,  lost  it;  but  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  if  the  ^  Sistem '  had  been  less  extravagant  on  their  side,  the 
difficulties  of  the  household  might  have  been  considerably  smaller 
than  they  were  at  present.  Although  he  made  no  accusation  to 
this  effect,  it  soothed  his  consciense  to  think  that  they  had  bad. 
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their  full  share  in  bringing  about  the  general  impecunioeity  of 
the  family. 

*  Whose  mortgage  is  it  ? '  he  inquired,  coolly  proceeding  with 
his  lunch. 

*  Bullock's — I  warned  you  at  the  first  that  he  would  come  upon 
you  for  the  money.  He  wants  the  land,  and  he  has  waited  for  this 
opportunity.  He  knows  he  has  a  chance  now,  for  everybody  is 
speaking  of  your  neglect  of  the  estate '  (she  never  would  say  '  the 
&rm')  *and  of  the  heavy  losses  you  have  had  in  betting  on 
horseraces.' 

Mrs.  Walton  groaned,  and  was  again  about  to  refer  to  the  illus- 
trious Alderman,  when  Walton  hastily  interrupted  her. 

*  Bullock  may  wish  for  it,  but  he  won't  get  it.  Why,  it's  only 
three  thousand  pounds  ! '  he  went  on,  with  the  lordly  air  of  a  man 
who  considers  such  a  sum  a  mere  trifle.  *  Don't  disturb  yourself, 
mother;  we  have  got  six  months  before  us;  the  land  has  been 
improved,  and  is  now  worth  five  times  Bullock's  amount,  so  that  I 
can  easily  get  the  ijioney.' 

They  were  all  astoimded  by  the  light  way  in  which  he  received 
news  that  had  caused  them  so  much  consternation.  If  he  had  found 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  he  could  not  have  appeared 
more  indifferent  to  this  threatened  calamity.  Miss  Walton  was 
che  only  one  who  dared  to  deal  with  him,  aud  she  spoke  sternly. 

*  You  were  always  reckless  ;  but  you  liave  become  so  very  reck- 
less since  you  became  acquainted  with — '  (she  was  going  to  say 
*  that  person,'  but  she  altered  the  phrase)  *  with  old  Holt's  daughter, 
that  I  think  you  are  bent  on  going  to  the  dogs  altogether.' 

*  We  shall  go  in  company,'  he  retorted  cheerfully ;  and  then 
with  some  sign  of  impatience,  if  not  of  seriousness :  *  But  what  is 
the  use  of  all  this  fuss  ?  I  tell  you  the  matter  can  be  arranged 
without  trouble.  More  than  that,  Harris  tells  me  that  the  crops 
this  year  are  very  good,  and  that  unless  there  is  some  extraordinary 
change  in  the  weather  he  will  get  them  in  safely  and  in  first-rate 
condition.  What  more  do  you  want  ?  I  am  determined  this  time 
tx)  retrench,  and  I  expect  you  all  to  do  the  same.  Then,  in  a  year 
or  two,  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  off  our  debts  and  live  happy  ever 
after,  as  the  story-books  say.  Now,  mother,  don't  fret  more  than 
you  can  help ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.' 

*  Oh,  if  my  poor  dear — ' 

*  All  right,  mother,  I'll  see  you  before  I  start.' 

And  he  ran  away  from  the  ghost  of  the  Alderman  which  was 
rising  again  to  rebuke  him. 
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Chaptbu  XLI. 

A  LAST  APPEAL. 

He  went  to  his  own  room,  and  lit  his  pipe :  he  puflFed  vigorously, 
seeking  consolation,  for  he  was  not  not  so  self-assnred  as  he  had 
shown  himself  in  *  the  bosom  of  his  family.'  Still,  he  was  not 
depressed  :  that  mortgage  business  was  a  nuisance  ;  but  he  knew 
that  the  land  was  worth  at  least  triple  the  amount  (he  had  of 
course  exaggerated  when  he  had  said  five  times)  borrowed,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  would  readily  find  some  one  to  advance  a 
larger  sum  than  he  had  to  pay.  All  the  same,  it  was  a  trouble- 
some affair  to  have  to  look  after  at  present  when  he  had  to  conquer 
Polly  by  finding  Sarah. 

The  latter  name  recalled  his  mind  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  remembered  the  packet  Sarah  had 
given  him  that  day  at  the  ford,  and  her  direction  that  he  might 
open  it  whenever  anything  extraordinary  befell  her. 

Well,  this  was  surely  the  time.  He  was  smoking  fast  and 
furious,  as  he  went  over  to  an  old  cabinet,  for,  in  spite  of  his 
contempt  for  all  superstition,  he  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  that 
packet,  and  he  was  somewhat  nervous  as  he  took  it  out  from  a 
secret  drawer. 

He  returned  to  his  chair  by  the  window,  and  placed  the  packet 
on  the  table  beside  him ;  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  open  it  at  once, 
and  he  smoked  furiously  still.  At  last  he  broke  the  seal,  and  took 
from  the  envelope  all  the  promissory  notes  he  had  given  to 
Hodsoll,  Sarah's  father  :  a  few  of  them  were  for  lost  bets,  but  the 
greater  part  were  for  money  advanced,  and  the  total  amount  was 
nearly  nine  hundred  pounds. 

*  Oh,  damn  it ! '  was  the  exclamation  with  which  he  expressed 
bis  shame  and  remorse,  as,  resting  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand  to  shut  out  of  sight  those  proofs  of  the 
recklessness  of  which  his  sister  had  accused  him  a  few  minutes 
ago.     He  felt  that  it  was  something  worse — it  was  dishonour. 

Now  he  unc^rstood  the  letter  which  Polly  had  shown  him, 
and  Sarah's  strange  manner  at  the  ford  :  this  was  her  parting  gift 
to  him,  because  she  loved  him  !  At  that  moment  he  felt  himself 
to  be  unworthy  of  any  honest  woman's  love.  But  he  had  thought 
of  that  debt  more  frequently  than  of  any  other,  and,  although 
Sarah  had  been  silent  regarding  it,  he  had  always  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  should  be  able  to  hand  her  the  amount  and 
give  her  grateful  thanks  for  her  extraordinary  forbearance.  Now 
he  understood  the  reason  of  the  forbearanoe,  and  th&  %\vaxck<^  ^VvSsSeL 
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he  felt  ill  being  under  suth  an  obligation  to  one  whom  he  had  no- 
consciously  deceived  was  intolerable.  He  was  honestly  convinced 
that  he  had  said  and  done  nothing  to  give  her  reason  to  believe 
that  he  wanted  to  marry  her.  That  was  a  coarse  way  of  putting 
it,  but  that  was  evidently  the  way  in  which  she  hiid  regarded  tbe 
attentions  he  had  paid  her  during  the  time  he  had  been  viRiting 
her  father. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  simply  laughed 
at  a  girl  who  had  made  such  a  mistake,  but  with  this  parting  g"^ 
before  him  be  felt  miserable.  He  was  wondering  what  she  co*"" 
mean  by  running  away  from  the  place ;  but  he  gave  her  credit  '^ 
too  much  sense  to  do  anything  stupid :  she  certainly  was  not 
of  those  weak  persons  who  seek  relief  to  themselves  and  reve'KiR* 
upon  those  who  have  annoyed  them  by  attempting  suicide. 

He  would  find  her,  and  he  would  bring  her  back  to  the  MeaJ  *3'*' 
if  he  had  to  go  roimd  the  whole  world  and  spend  every  penny    "' 


Miss  Walton  had  glided  into  the  room  bo  stealthily  that  he  f*~ 
not  heard  her,  and  he  almost,  j  umped  fi-om  his  chair  at  the  sot*-  ™ 
of  her  voice. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  take  it  ao  coolly  as  you  pretended  to  ■"" 
downstairs,'  she  said,  mistaking  the  cause  of  his  agitation.  '  X'^^^ 
have  discovered  that  three  thousand  pounds  cannot  be  picked  *— ^P 
so  easily  as  you  tried  to  make  mother  and  the  rest  of  us  believe. 

Brother  and  sister  were  both  very  pale.     He  gathered  up  tP-^ 
contents  of  Sarah's  packet  and  replaced  them  in  the  envelope,  tb^** 
inscription  on  which  was  now  plain  to  him ;  this  was  her  marriag^"^ 
portion  :  she  was  to  give  it  to  him  if  he  married  her,  and  if  no^^' 
she  was  to  try  to  recover  it.     Well,  she  had  given  it  to  him  whe*^ 
she  knew  that  he  was  not  \a  marry  her — but  she  should  have  tb^^ 
money,  no  matter  what  he  might  have  to  sacrifice  to  obtain  it.   And;^ 
poor  girl,  at  present  she  might  be  in  sore  need  of  it.     He  felt  a- 
tendemess  towards  her  for  which  he  could  not  account ;  he  won- 
dered it  it  were  possible  to  be  loyally  in  love  with  two  women  at 
the  same  time — tbe  one  in  retrospect  and  gratitude  for  past  happi- 
ness, the  other  in  the  present.      But  where  was  he  to  raise  the 
money  at  once  ?  * 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind  whilst  hit  sister  was 
speaking ;  and  in  his  shame  he  answere<l  her  with  a  gentlene^ss 
which  startled  her  :  lie  had  not  spoken  to  her  so  kindly  since  the 
time  wlien  she  had  been  ill  and  not  expected  to  live.  That  was 
long  ago. 

'  You  don't  understand,  Lizzie,'  he  said,  using  the  pet  name 
^^^_|i)r  the  first  time  during  tbe  last  year, — and  that  alone  would  hax^^ 
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impressed  her,  even  if  his  changed  tone  and  manner  had  not.  '  I 
still  think  that  we  can  settle  Bullock's  business  without  difficulty, 
and  I  am  not  concerned  about  it  at  present.  But  there  is  another 
matter  which  troubles  me  very  much — I  shall  perhaps  explain  it 
to  you  some  day.  Just  now  you  could  not  help  me  if  you  were 
willing.' 

All  his  sauciness,  his  audacity,  and  his  chaffing  were  gone ;  he 
appeared  to  have  received  some  blow  which  had  crushed  his  spirit 
and  improved  his  nature.  Her  heart  was  touched  ;  the  stern  and 
cold  expression  with  which  she  had  entered,  vanished  from  her 
&€e,  and  the  astonishment  at  the  change  in  him  kept  her  silent 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  advanced  towards  him  softly,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'Is  it  money,  Tom  ? '  she  asked  in  a  subdued  tone — a  tone  so 
unusual  with  her  when  she  addressed  him  that  he  looked  up  in 
surprise.  He  was  in  sore  need  of  sympathy  just  then ;  and  in  mo- 
ments of  remorse  one  is  glad  to  hear  a  kindly  word  spoken  by  any- 
body— even  by  a  person  who  is  disagreeable  to  us  in  general. 

'  It  is  partly  that,'  he  replied,  somewhat  awkwardly,  *  but  there 
Are  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  make  it  painful.' 

*  What  are  they  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  now,'  he  said,  rising  and  placing  the  packet 
in  his  pocket. 

'How  much  is  it?' 

'  Nearly  a  thousand.' 

Her  thin  lips  closed  tightly,  and  he  was  conscious  of  the  start 
of  dismay  with  which  she  received  the  intelligence. 

*  And  when  must  it  be  paid  ? ' 

'  At  once — it  is  a  debt  of  honour,  and  I  shall  pay  it  oflF  at  once 
if  everything  else  should  go  to  the  devil.     It  is  due  to  a  woman.' 
'  Oh,  Tom ! '  she  cried,  stepping  back  from  him. 

*  I  ought  to  say  it  is  due  to  her  because  I  borrowed  it  from  her 
bther,  who  is  dead,  and  she  is  now  in  difficulties.' 

^Whoisshe?' 

*  I  said  that  I  would  tell  you  all  about  it  some  other  time — but 
I  can't  at  this  minute.  Now,  Lizzie,  don't  worry  me.  I  feel  it 
badly  enough  in  myself.' 

,  *  If  you  are  to  pay  it  at  once,  where  are  you  to  get  the  money  ? ' 
she  asked  quietly.  At  last  she  had  got  him  into  a  comer ;  but  she 
seemed  disposed  to  use  her  advantage  with  less  tyranny  than  he 
would  have  expected. 

'  Heaven  knows,  and  maybe  you  do,'  he  answered  bitterly ; 
*  but  I  don't.  I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  ho\3x 
to  make  out  how  and  where  I  could  get  it  immedi8Aje\^,^svi^»^^aK^^ 
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not  been  able  to  think  of  any  one  likely  to  risk  lending  me  that 
sum  at  a  moment's  notice.' 

*  I  can  tell  you ! ' 

He  had  been  gazing  vacantly  out  at  the  window,  but  he  wheeled 
round  to  her  as  she  made  that  joyful  announcement. 

'  By  Jove,  Lizzie,  if  you  could  do  that — if  you  c(AiXd  get  me 
out  of  this  scrape  in  any  way,  I  would  do  anything  for  you.' 

'Would  you  follow  my  advice  in  regard  to  the  woman  you 
ought  to  marry  ? ' 

That  rather  staggered  him ;  for  he  h^  already  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  woman  he  was  to  marry,  and  he  felt  certain  that  his 
sister  would  not  suggest  Miss  Holt. 

*  No,  I  cannot  promise  that — but  anything  else  you  like.' 

*  Then,  will  you  listen  quietly  to  what  I  have  to  say  ? ' 

*  Certainly — and  with  pleasure,  if  it  is  to  give  me  a  hint  as  to 
how  I  am  to  raise  that  thousand  at  once.' 

He  sat  down  again,  and  relit  his  pipe.  She  remained  standing 
just  behind  his  chair. 

*  Then,  Tom,'  (of  late  slie  had  very  seldom  called  him  by  his 
familiar  name),  *  I  think  if  you  were  to  consider  our  position — 
remember,  there  are  four  of  us — you  would  sacrifice  some  of  your 
own  wishes  for  our  sakes.  Miss  Holt  is  no  doubt  a  very  estimable 
young  woman,  and  pretty,  I  admit ;  but  she  is  now  absolutely 
without  fortune,  and  imless  you  mean  to  go  in  for  hard  work  and 
— as  she  once  suggested  to  me — become  a  pig-dealer,  she  would 
add  to  your  difficulties,  instead  of  reducing  them.' 

Walton  smoked ;  he  began,  even  under  his  present  anxieties, 
to  feel  amazed.  The  Angel  was  very  clever,  and  she  was  working 
up  to  some  point  where  he  would  find  that  selfish  considerations 
prompted  her  to  this  wise  counsel. 

'  I  don't  see  what  you  are  driving  at,'  he  said  frankly. 

'  Then  it  is  easy  to  let  you  see  it — I  want  you  to  marry  a  lady 
whom  we  all  love,  and  who  would  bring  you  eight  hundred  a  year.' 

*  That's  a  temptation — but  how  do  you  know  the  lady  would 
accept  me  ? ' 

*  From  herself — she  has  not  said  anything  definite,  but  from 
what  she  has  said,  I  know  tliat  if  you  proposed  sne  would  say  yes.' 

*  That's  flattering,  and  I  take  it  you  are  talking  of  Alice  Har- 
wood?' 

*  You  are  right.' 

*  Well,  she  is  a  nice  girl,  and—  I'll  think  about  it.' 

*  Marry  her,  and  you  will  get  a  good  wife  who  will  be  agreeable 
to  us  all,  and  who  will  relieve  you  from  all  difficulties,'  she  said 
^urgently. 
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*  ril  think  about  it,'  he  repeated ; '  and  in  the  mean  while,  give 
me  your  hint  as  to  where  I  might  get  that  thousand  I  want  im- 
mediately.' 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  doubting  his  sincerity — for  they  never 
oould  get  over  that  established  feeling  of  doubt  of  each  other — and 
then,  quietly : 

*  I  believe  Sir  Montague  Lewis  would  give  it  to  you.  He  has 
often  said  that  he  would  help  you  out  of  any  mess  you  got  into.' 

Walton  jumped  up,  and  his  exclamation  was  like  a  shout  of 
satisfaction. 

<  By  the  Lord,  you  have  hit  it,  Lizzie,  and  for  once  I  am  your 
debtor.  You  ought  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  you 
have  a  way  of  finding  out  where  to  get  money  that  amounts  to 
genius.  Now,  do  me  another  good  turn — pack  my  bag  at  once, 
and  let  me  be  off.  I  can't  get  the  four  o'clock  train,  but  I  have 
plenty  of  time  for  the  late  one.  I  would  like  tx>  see  Lewis  before 
dinner,  as  he  is  sure  to  have  some  yoimg  fellows  with  him.' 

*  When  will  you  return  ? ' 

<  I  cannot  fix  the  time,  but  I  believe  that  a  week  will  serve  my 
purpose.' 

'Then,  shall  I  ask  Alice  to  come  and  stay  with  us  for  a 
month  ? ' 

*  Oh,  just  as  you  like,'  he  said  evasively  ;  '  but  I  think  you  had 
better  wait  till  I  come  back  ;  at  any  rate,  don't  tell  her  why  you 
invite  her,  as  the  affair  might  not  come  off,  you  know.' 

'Then  I  shall  say  you  are  a  great  fool,'  said  Miss  Walton 

calmly. 

'  Most  men  are  in  affairs  of  this  sort,'  was  the  philosophical 
reply ; '  I  8'°^  sorry  to  be  one  of  them,  but  1  can't  help  it,  Lizzie, 
and  you  must  just  put  up  with  it.' 

'  I  shall  not  ask  her  unless  you  have  some  serious  thought  of 
what  I  propose,  for  it  would  cause  her  pain.' 

'Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  cause  her  pain;  and  don't 
worry  me  any  more — if  you  can  help  it,'  he  exclaimed  im* 
patiently. 

She  knew  that  there  was  little  hope  of  accomplishing  her 
object,  and  her  face  darkened. 

'  It  is  my  last  word,  Tom,  you  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  take 
Mary  Holt  to  be  your  wife — a  mistake  for  which  we  shall  have  to 
goffer  as  well  as  you — and  I  think  you  owe  some  consideration  to 
your  mother  and  sisters.' 

Walton  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  in  which  indignation 
and  amusement  were  mingled. 

*  I  don't  know  exactly  the  rules  of  tbia  aoi\,  (i^  \A>&\Tke.^^  >afc  ^skA 
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with  mock  gravity,  as  he  balanced  his  pipe  on  his  finger ;  then  he 
shook  out  the  ashes  and  refilled  it.  '  I  owe  you  consideratioB  so 
&r  that  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  go  without  lodging  or  food ;  bat 
I  claim  for  myself  the  liberty  of  marrying  the  woman  who — ^to  my 
thinking — will  make  me  happy.*  You  cannot  have  any  objection 
to  that?' 

'  But  if  she  is  to  lead  you  into  difficulties  involving  us  all, 
when  you  have  an  easy  way  before  you  to  make  us  comfortable?' 

<  Then,  if  she  leads,  we  shall  just  follow  her  into  the  mess. 
Now,  we  needn't  skin  any  more  uncaught  hares  at  present  I 
must  be  off  at  once^  if  I  am  to  see  Sir  Montague  before  dinner.' 

Nobody  likes  to  see  even  minor  plans  upset ;  but  this  scheme 
of  Miss  Walton  was  in  her  eyes  of  the  gravest  importance.  She 
wanted  to  rescue  him  from  a  woman  she  had  come  to  hate,  and 
to  give  him  one  who  would  be  agreeable  to  the  whole  family, 
accompanied  by  the  respectable  income  of  eight  hundred  a  year. 
And  he  refused  I  Words  could  not  express  her  wrath  and  her 
sense  of  his  insanity ;  so  she  left  him  without  further  speech, 
and  packed  his  bag.  She  felt  certain  that  he  had  only  to  ask  and 
have,  yet  he  persisted  in  his  infatuation. 

She  had  done  her  best  to  lead  him  into  the  ways  which  would 
be  most  satisfactory  to  the  family,  and  she  began  to  fear  that  she 
had  failed.  She  had  calculated  upon  Sarah's  help,  and  Sarah  did 
help  by  giving  her  a  copy  of  her  father's  letter  explaining  Polly's 
position.  It  was  given,  however,  under  the  conditions  that  MiBS 
Walton  should  not  allow  it  to  pass  out  of  her  own  hands,  and  that 
she  would  not  say  from  whom  she  had  received  her  information. 

Then  the  sister  thought  that  her  triumph  was  assured.  But 
she,  like  Sarah,  had  calculated  too  much  on  the  mercenary  spirit 
of  his  advances  to  Polly,  and  they  were  staggered  to  find  thai  his 
infatuation  was  so  great,  that  lie  was  ready — ay,  eager — to  take 
the  girl  even  when  she  had  lost  her  fortune.  Sarah  had  given  in 
when  she  became  aware  of  this ;  but  Miss  Walton,  actuated  by 
selfish  motives,  which  she  called  common  sense,  would  not  yield. 
She,  too,  was  obliged  to  own  herself  beaten  after  the  foregoing 
conversation,  and  the  bitterness  of  her  disappointment  was 
intensified  when  in  a  few  days  she  received  an  invitation  to  Miss 
Harwood's  wedding. 

'  What  a  fool  he  is  I '  she  exclaimed  fiercely ;  *  he  will  never 
have  such  a  chance  again,  and  it  serves  him  right.' 

Then  she  accepted  the  invitation,  and  proceeded  to  consider 
how  she  should  dress  for  the  occasion. 
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GOUT  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

'  You  need  not  wait ;  I'll  walk  to  the  station,'  said  Walton, 
when  the  gig  stopped  at  the  gates  of  Elizabeth  House,  and  the  man 
he  had  brought  with  him  to  take  the  vehicle  home  inquired  what 
he  was  to  do. 

He  took  his  light  overcoat  over  his  left  arm  and  his  portman- 
teau in  his  right  hand,  said  good-bye  to  the  man,  and  went  up  to 
the  door.  The  servant  knew  him,  and  after  depositing  his  in- 
combrances  in  the  hall,  he  was  at  once  shown  into  the  library. 

The  Baronet  was  reclining  in  an  easy-chair,  and  his  left  leg, 
propped  up  by  cushions,  rested  on  another.  He  had  a  copy  of  the 
'Field'  in  his  hand,  and  a  profusion  of  sporting  papers  were 
scattered  about  the  floor  around  him.  The  book-cases  looked  re- 
naarkably  tidy,  as  if  their  contents  had  not  been  disturbed  for  a 
long  time. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Walton,'  said  Sir  Montague ;  *  you  are  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  All  the  fellows  are  oflF  to  Scotland  and  to 
Norway,  and  I  have  not  had  a  soul  with  me  for  two  days,  and  that 
confounded  plague,  the  gout,  has  been  working  at  my  big  toe  with 
a  vengeance  all  the  time.  I  was  just  going  to  send  over  for  you. 
Sit  down,  man,  sit  down.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  your  old  enemy  has  got  hold  of  you 
again,'  said  Walton,  taking  a  chair. 

'  He  has  got  the  hold,  and  I  have  no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
oust  him.  But  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You 
haven't  gout.' 

'  I  have  something  worse  than  that — an  uneasy  mind.' 

'  A  woman  or  money  ? ' 

'  Both.' 

*  It  is  always  one  or  the  other  that  makes  a  fellow  look  as  you 
do  just  now  ;  but  when  the  two  are  combined,  it's  awkward.  Come, 
f>ut  with  it, — what's  the  bother  ?  Have  you  ruined  some  wench, 
or  has  she  rained  you  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  have  done  wrong  to  a  woman,  although  I  did  not 
mean  it ;  but  people  would  not  excuse  me  on  that  ground.' 

'  The  world  is  very  tolerant  of  our  sins  :  it  even  endures  our 
lives,  and  hears  of  our  funeral  with  equanimity.  It  forgets  and  for- 
gives with  singular  rapidity  and  beneficence.  It  is  only  our 
firiends  who  keep  the  old  scores  marked  up  against  us.' 

The   baronet  folded   his  hands,  looking  very   muda.  «aXSsS\R^ 
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with  himself  for  having  settled  in  this  easy  fashion  what  the  world 
thought. 

^  What  makes  things  worse  is  that  I  want  to  marry/  said  Walton 
awkwardly. 

Sir  Montague  groaned,  whether  on  account  of  Walton  or  of  hix 
big  toe,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 

^  That's  worst  of  all.  In  my  opinion,  marriages  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  place  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  made.' 

Walton  laughed,  and  Lewis  was  gratified  by  the  success  of  his 
satire ;  he  became  serious,  however,  when  his  friend  delivered  the 
next  statement. 

*  You  have  often  said  that  when  I  was  in  a  scrape  you  would 
help  me  out  of  it,'  continued  Walton  nervously.  *  Well,  I  am  in  a 
scrape  now, — I  want  to  marry,  but  before  doing  so  I  must  pay  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  want  you  to  lend  it  to  me.' 

Sir  Montague  was  certainly  a  little  startled,  but  there  was  no 
unkindness  in  his  question : 

'  Who  is  it  you  want  to  marry  ? ' 

*  Miss  Holt,  your  tenant  at  the  Meadow.' 

*  Has  she  consented  ? ' 

^  Not  yet,  but  I  feel  sure  she  will  as  soon  as  I  have  accomplished 
the  task  she  has  set  me  of  finding  her  cousin,  who  has  run  away^ 
but  that  is  in  confidence,  you  understand.' 

*  And  who  is  this  party  to  whom  you  must  pay  this  thousand?' 
As  he  put  the  question,  a  twinge  of  the  gout  shot  through  his  limb, 
and  he  groaned  again. 

'  The  cousin,'  answered  Walton,  and  then  hastily  added,  *  There 
are  the  house  and  the  home  fields  which  you  can  have  as  security. 
I  could  raise  the  money  upon  them  easily  in  a  week,  but  I  want 
the  money  at  once.     Will  you  help  me  ? ' 

The  enemy  gave  the  baronet  another  twinge,  and  after  he  had 
got  over  the  pang,  he  said  quietly : 

*  It's  a  large  sum,  not  to  be  found  in  every  ditch  you  come  to ; 
but  tell  me  how  it  is  you  require  the  money  in  such  haste  ? ' 

Walton  gave  him  a  brief  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  which  seemed  to  afford  his  friend  much  entertainment. 
"When  he  concluded.  Sir  Montague  said : 

'  All  right,  I'll  give  you  a  cheque,  and  when  you  come  back  we 
can  arrange  about  the  security.' 

So  Walton  started  for  the  station  with  an  easier  mind  than  he 
had  expected,  for  now  when  he  found  Sarah  he  would  be  able  to 
clear  off  his  debt. 

(7c  he  eontinwd.) 
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Chapter  XLIII. 

MB.   PATCHETI  EXPLAINS. 

IT  is  a  strange  sensation  that  of  feeling  oneself  quite  alone :  all 
the  old  Mends  who  make  up  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  our  lives 
gone  away,  and  nothing  left  but  the  memory — sad  or  glad,  according 
to  the  key  of  our  mood  at  the  moment — of  the  days  we  have  spent 
with  them,  and  the  thoughts  we  have  interchanged. 

Polly  felt  herself  in  that  position  just  now.  The  whole  world 
had  changed  from  brightness  to  darkness,  and  chaos  had  come 
again  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  At  first,  the  absurdity  of 
Sarah's  conduct  had  caused  her  to  laugh  even  whilst  she  was  most 
anxious  to  find  her.  But,  when  Walton  had  gone  away,  she  began 
to  realise  the  desolate  position  in  which  she  was  placed :  Uncle  Job 
dead,  Sarah  had  deserted  her,  and  Michael  had  almost  renounced 
her.  Walton  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  who  remained  faithfid 
to  her ;  he  had  at  once  undertaken  the  service  she  had  asked  him 
to  perform,  and  he  had  persisted  in  his  assertion  of  love  for  her 
even  when  he  imderstood  that  she  was  poor. 

But  what  was  all  the  fuss  about?  That  was  the  question 
which  disturbed  her  practical  mind  during  the  day  and  night  after 
Sarah's  disappearance.  She  was  imconscious  of  having  been  un- 
kind in  any  way,  and  she  was  decided  that  she  would  never  marry 
Walton,  although  there  was  no  likelihood  now  that  she  would  ever 
marry  Michael  Hazell.  Indeed,  she  would  not,  even  if  he  were  to 
ask  her.  Besides,  it  was  cruel  of  him  not  to  come  near  her  when 
he  must  have  known  quite  well  that  she  was  upset.  She  put  on 
her  hat  and  tied  the  ribbons  with  somewhat  nervous  but  very 
determined  ^gevs,  and  she  drove  to  Mr,  Pa.t(i\i^tV^  o^^^.* 
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He  leceived  her  with  all  the  sigtiB  of  eympatliy  which  a  go^^' 
natured  man  is  capable  of  displaying.     He  tried  to  twist  hi^ 
face,  which  was  all  over  dimples,  into  a  solemn  expression  of  <— -^^f*^" 
dolence,  and  utterly  failed ;  but  she  was  too  much  put  outrr*  ^ 
olwerve  and  respect  his  effort.     .She  was  certainly  not  in  a  v-^^"™*^ 
good  condition  to  discuss  biisinesa  affairs.     Mr.  Pat«hett,  in  *"* 

friendly  way,  observed  that  she  was  not  looking  well,  and  siiggesW'  **™ 
that,  as  there  was  no  necessity  to  hurry  matters,  she  might  de.  -^^^^ 
any  arrangements  she  wished  to  make  until  she  felt  stronger, 

'  I  am  strong  enough,'  said  Polly,  with  a  forced  smile  ;  '  hu»"  -*' ' 
am  bothered  by  tlie  confusion  in  my  affaire,  and  I  want  you  to  t*^  '^' 
me  understand  them.  Mr.  Hazell  told  me  that  you  could  do  le^  ^' 
and  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  on  the  one  hand  I  am  told  th^-  *" 
I  have  lost  very  little  by  the  failure  of  the  bank,  and,  on  theotbuiS  '*'' 
that  I  have  lost  nigh  everything  ?  ' 

'  Must  I  tell  you  ? '    said  Mr.  Patchett  slowly,  and  with  t 
evident  desire  that  she  would  not  insist. 

'  I  wish  you  would,  I  have  a  right  to  know  my  exact  position' 
and  I  desire  to  know  it.' 

'  You  are  young,   Mias  Holt,  and,  you  must   pardon  me  fol 
saying  it,  you  are  impulsive.     Now,  will  you  take  my  adviee?' 
'  I  cannot  promise.' 

'  Of  course  it  is  the  advice  of  a  lawyer — as  well  as  a  friend— 
and  that  always  takes  more  account  of  the  interests  of  a  client  than 
of  any  nice  conscientious  scruples.     I  advise  you  to  be  generoni 
to  a  man  who  has  been  a  good  friend  to  you,  and  not  to  inqui 
any  further  into  this  matter,  as  your  fortune  is  quite  safe.' 
He  spoke  very  seriously,  and  she  became  somewhat  pale. 
'IMiat  is  it?     Is  there  anything  wrong?' 
'  On  the  contrary,  there  has  Ijeen  a  great  kindness  done  to  j 
hy  a  man  who  would   prefer  that  you  should  know  nothing  abi 
it.' 

'  You  mean  Michael — that  is,  Mr.  Hazell  ? ' 
'  Yes,'  he  answered,  nodding,  and  apparently  hoping  that  i 
would  not  now  insist  upon  a  full  explanation. 

She  remained  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then,  her  face  c 
son  and  her  lips  quivering  : 

'  I  do  insist  upon  knowing  all  about  it.  If  he  has  done  me  a 
kindness  such  as  I  can  accept,  I  desire  to  know  if,  that  I  may  try 
to  show  bim  my  gratitude.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Patchett  reluctantly,  '  Haicell  told  me  that  if 
you  insisted  I  was  to  explain  everything  to  you.  I  have  given 
you  myad\ice,and  you  refuse  to  take  it.  Then,  the  simplest  wny 
of  showing  how  matters  stand  will  be  to  let  you  read  the  draft  <  " 
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the  last  will  made  by  Job  Hazell, — the  will  which  he  destroyed  in 
jour  presence.' 

She  became  still  more  pale,  and  her  lips  closed  tightly  as  if 
tihe  were  afraid  that  she  would  tell  him  what  Michael  had  said. 

He  went  into  Mr.  Tjee's  room,  and  presently  returned  with  the 
first  copy  of  the  will,  which  he  opened  and  placed  before  hei*  on 
lis  desk. 

*  You  will  read  it  more  comfortably  sitting  here  ;  and  as  I  have 
some  instructions  to  give  to  my  clerks,  I  shall  leave  you  alone 
^i^hilst  you  do  so.  When  you  have  done,  just  touch  this  bell,' 
^pointing  to  a  hand-bell  on  tlie  table),  *and  I  will  come  to  you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said  faintly,  the  blue  foolscap  pages  in  her 
Iiand  shaking  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree  when  the  wind  blows. 

She  was  very  grateful  for  this  consideration ;  for  she  felt  a 
strange  dread  of  these  leaves  of  paper — a  nervous  superstition  that 
"they  were  to  reveal  something  terrible :  and  it  was  a  relief  to  be 
^lone  whilst  she  was  reading  them.  The  first  few  pages  contained 
nothing  that  she  did  not  already  know ;  but  when  the  clause  came 
explaining  the  position  of  her  fortune,  and  how  it  was  saved  only 
ty  Michael  sacrificing  his  own,  her  expression  was  one  of  utter  be- 
^^ilderment. 

Then  she  knitted  her  brows  and  said  to  herself — *  I  must  be 
firm  :  I  must  go  into  this  matter  thoroughly.' 

The  practical  spirit  that  was  in  her  asserted  itself.  She  took 
from  her  pocket  the  scrap  of  the  burnt  will  which  she  had  pre- 
served, and  was  now  able  to  read  it  complete.  After  explaining 
the  position  as  Job  had  done  to  his  son,  the  clause  went  on  to 
say: 

*  Said  Mary  Holt  would  lose  the  whole  of  this  sum  unless  she 
fulfilled  the  wishes  of  her  father  and  married  my  son  Michael,  or 
some  one  else  with  my  consent.  The  investment  was  made  by  the 
said  Matthew  Holt  for  the  purpose  before  stated.  I  considered 
the  investment  a  good  one  and  quite  safe.  I  believe  there  is  no 
legal  or  moral  obligation  on  my  part  to  refund  this  money ;  but  it 
is  the  wish  of  my  son  Michael  that  it  should  be  done.  I  have 
consented  to  this  because  I  believe  that  ^lary  Holt  will  marry 
him.  If  she  does  not,  I  desire  that  she  should  know  these  par- 
ticulars of  the  investment,  in  order  that  she  may  be  induced  to  act 
kindly  towards  my  son  Michael  and  do  him  justice  as  her  conscience 
shall  direct.' 

She  could  not  discover  the  meaning  of  this  at  once,  and  she 
read  the  passage  many  times.  Then,  gradually,  she  began  to  un- 
derstand— to  understand  Michael's  strange  conduct  on  the  last  day 
she  had  seen  Uncle  Job  alive — the  trick  by  which  he  had  got  his 
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father  to  destroy  the  will  with  his  own  hand.  He  had  gi?ea  up 
his  fortune  to  her  I  And  yet  he  left  her  free  to  many  whoeya 
pleased  her  most  I 

But  Uncle  Job  from  his  grave  called  out  to  her  to  do  him 
justice,  and  how  was  she  to  do  it?  Even  by  the  fragment  of  the 
will  she  had  been  moved  to  ask  that  question  again  and  again 
without  being  able  to  find  the  answer.  Now  there  was  something 
definite  before  her,  and  she  would  not  shrink  from  doing  justice  to 
Michael  so  far  as  it  was  in  her  power,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
cost  to  herself. 

She  touched  the  hand-bell. 

Mr.  Patchett  appeared  with  such  promptitude  that  he  might 
have  been  listening  for  the  summons  instead  of  giving  instructicms 
to  his  clerks.  She  rose  as  he  entered ;  she  was  very  pale,  but  per- 
fectly calm. 

^  I  have  read  this,  Mr.  Patchett,'  she  said,  handing  the  docu- 
ment to  him, '  and  I  thank  you  for  showing  it  to  me.  It  has  ex- 
plained many  things  which  puzzled  me.  But  I  do  not  yet  quite 
rt^alise  the  position.  Does  it  mean  that  my  father  invested  money 
in  the  County  bank  which  has  been  all  lost,  and  that  Mr.  Hazell, 
to  save  me,  has  given  up  his  own  fortune  ? ' 

^  Exactly  so.  The  arrangement  was  a  peculiar  one ;  Michael 
Ilazell  was  only  informed  of  it  after  the  failure  of  the  bank,  and 
thou  ho  insisted  that  you  should  not  be  a  loser  by  a  mistake  made 
by  his  father  and  yours.  I  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  without  any 
effect.  He  is  an  obstinate  fellow  in  regard  to  you,  and  will  not 
act  like  a  reasonable  being  wlien  your  afiairs  are  in  question.' 

*  I  sliall  not  accept  this  gift,'  she  said ;  her  face,  which  had  been 
so  pale,  now  flushed  with  something  of  vexation  and  chagrin. 
*  What  am  I  to  do  ? ' 

Mr.  Patohott  smiled,  and,  patting  her  on  the  shoulder,  as  if 
with  tho  idea  that  ho  might  in  that  manner  soothe  her,  he  answered : 

*  If  you  wiMo  my  daughter,  I  woidd  tell  you  there  is  a  very 
siiuplo  way  of  settling  the  whole  matter  ;  and  the  simplest  way  is 
alwav'*  tho  nu>>t  just — oonsent  to  be  his  wife.' 

*  llo  ivfusos  to  take  nu\  said  Polly,  bitterness  in  the  tone,  and 
a  llash  of  indignation  in  the  eyes, 

Mr,  Patohott  was  as  muoh  surprised  at  the  information  as 
Walton  had  Ihhmi  nion^  5V\  as  ho  knew  what  Michael  had  sacri- 
tio^sl  for  h<n*  s;ik«\  Hut  ho  tvvk  a  view  of  the  position  very  diffe- 
wnt  t\>nn  Walton*s,  for  ho  tanoiod  that  he  saw  how  all  diflSculties 
iui^l\t  U*  ovoiwmo  by  a  Ultlo  explanation  on  his  part. 

*  Will  yx>'  tvH^r  cv^utidence.  Miss  Holt  ? '  he  said,  with 
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*  If  I  can — yes.' 

*Then,  would  you — ^pray  excuse  my  boldness,  but  I  am  your 
friend — ^would  you  marry  Hazell  if  he  asked  you  ? ' 

The  question  was  certainly  a  bold  one,  and  it  staggered  her  for 
a  moment,  but,  drawing  a  long  breath  : 

^  I  would,  provided  that  I  felt  sure  it  would  make  him  happy.' 

*  Then  everything  can  be  settled  comfortably  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  tell  him  that.' 

*  But  you  must  not,'  she  said  decisively.  '  You  asked  me  in 
confidence,  and  I  answered  you.  I  desire  you  to  be  silent  about 
what  I  have  said.' 

*  As  you  please ;  but  I  think  you  are  not  acting  very  wisely. 
I  shall  of  course  say  nothing  about  what  you  have  told  me  until 
you  give  me  leave.' 

'Thanks.  And  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  I  can  return 
this  money.  As  my  father  made  the  investment  under  the  con- 
ditions stated  by  Uncle  Job,  it  does  not  belong  to  me,  and  in  any 
case  the  loss  should  not  fall  upon  Michael  Hazell.  Can  you  arrange 
this  for  me  at  once  ? ' 

*  Easily  ;  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  getting  rid  of  money.  But 
I  wish  you  would  think  over  it.  Come  to  me  a  month,  or  even  a 
fortnight,  hence,  and  then  tell  me  that  you  are  still  of  the  same 
mind,  and  I  shall  do  as  you  desire.' 

*  There  is  no  necessity  for  delay.  I  shall  not  alter  my  mind. 
Please  arrange  the  matter  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  I  shall  have 
lio  rest  until  the  money  is  returned.' 

'Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Patchett,  making  a  note  of  her  command, 
and  marvelling  at  the  curious  ways  in  which  generosity  and  anta- 
gonism could  be  displayed. 


Chapter  XLIV. 

THE  ROSEBUn. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  anger  rather  than  of  gratitude  in  Polly's 
breast  when  she  left  the  lawyer's  office.  The  explanation  of  the 
riddle  had  not  pleased  her,  for  it  showed  that  Walton  had  been 
truthful,  and  Michael — well,  if  he  had  not  exactly  told  a  lie,  he 
had  concealed  very  important  facts  from  her,  and  in  her  eyes  that 
was  very  much  the  same  thing.  And  then — the  idea  that  she 
could  accept  money  from  the  man  who  had  refused  to  marry 
herl 

The  cheeks  burned  and  the  eyes  sparkled  with  irritation.  He 
would  have  made  her  a  dependent  on  his  gexveroA^  -^V^V,  \v^ 
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offered  her  the  greatest  insult  that  any  woman  could  receive! 
That  was  too  much  for  her  to  endure ;  and  if  the  returning  of  this  * 
money  were  to  make  her  a  pauper  to-morrow,  she  would  persist  in 
having  the  instructions  she  had  given  to  Patchett  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  and  immediately.  She  now  knew  what  Uncle  Job 
meant  by  asking  her  to  do  justice  to  his  son,  and  she  would  do  it 
She  now  comprehended  all  Michael's  self-reproaches.  His  conduct 
had  been  cruel,  if  not  dishonourable  ;  he  had  treated  her  as  if  she 
were  a  silly  child  who  could  not  bear  misfortune  ;  he  was  to  play 
the  secret  benefactor,  and  she  was  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
knowing  that  she  owed  him  gratitude. 

She  had  business  to  transact  in  the  village,  but  she  gave  it  up 
for  the  day  and  drove  away  at  once,  her  first  thought  being  to  go 
straight  to  Marshstead  and  tell  Michael  that  she  had  heard  all,  and 
liow  she  had  determined  to  act.  But  as  she  drove  along  the  preen 
lanes  her  temper  calmed,  and  gradually  she  began  to  see  the 
matter  in  its  true  light.  She  began  to  realise  the  great  love  which 
this  man  must  have  for  her  when  he  had  been  ready  to  give  up  his 
fortune  to  her  without  one  word  or  sign,  and  without  making  the 
slightest  claim  upon  her  regard  in  consequence. 

She  went  into  the  parlour  and  took  from  the  desk  that  rosebud 
Michael  had  plucked.  Then  sitting  down,  the  slanting  shadows  of 
the  twilight  falling  upon  her,  the  light  wind  causing  the  branches 
of  the  rose-tree  to  flutter  gently  on  the  window-panes,  slie  ki^ 
the  rose,  and  crossing  her  arms  on  the  table,  rested  her  head  upon 
them  and  sobbed  bitterly.  Tliis  was  the  man  who  loved  her  so, 
and  she  had  lost  him  ! 

Mr.  Patchett  was  a  commonplace  man,  but  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  common  sense,  as  well  as  good-humour  and  kindliness.  So  when 
Polly  left  him,  he  grinned  and  said  to  himself: 

'  This  is  only  a  lovers'  squabble.  I  can't  tell  him  wliat  she  has 
said,  as  I  have  promised  not  to  do  so.  But  I  might  give  him  a 
hint,  and  that  hint  might  set  matters  right.     I'll  try  it.' 

Thereupon  he  drove  to  Marshstead  almost  immediately  after 
Polly  had  left  the  office. 

He  found  Michael  just  returned  from  the  labour  of  the  fields— 
a  man  low  in  spirit,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime. 

'  It's  you,  Mr.  Patchett,'  he  said  with  a  weary  look  in  which 
there  was  neither  surprise  nor  pleasure. 

The  wan  face,  the  dragging  step,  and  the  weak  listless  way  in 
which  he  spoke  showed  tliat  all  the  world  had  become  indifierent 
to  him.  The  one  cry  that  was  in  his  heart  was  '  Work,  work, 
work ! '     That  lie  believed  to  l)e  the  panacea  for  all  ills, — and  it 
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did  help  him  to  forget  the  sin  against  his  father,  and  the  loss  of  the 
woman  for  whose  sake  he  had  done  the  wrong. 

^  You  are  getting  on  ¥rith  your  harvest,  I  see,'  said  Patchett, 
in  his  pleasantest  manner ;  ^  and  a  good  one  I  suppose  it  is  to 
be.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  good.' 

He  spoke  in  such  a  tired  way  that  Patchett  felt  inclined  to 
advise  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  be  ofif  himself  at  once.  He  did  better : 
he  put  his  big  &t  hand  on  Michael's  shoulder,  and  looking  at  him 
with  a  kindly  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  said : 

*  I  think  I  know  what  you  are  worrying  about.  Miss  Holt  has 
been  with  me,  and,  as  you  directed,  I  explained  everything  to  her 
about  the  money.' 

^  Then  she  knows  all/  exclaimed  Michael,  with  a  slight  start ; 
and  a  return  of  interest  in  life  was  indicated  by  the  flush  on  his 
cheeks. 

'  Everything  ;  and  she  has  instructed  me  to  transfer  the  whole 
of  the  money  to  you  at  once.' 

'  You  must  not  do  that.' 

*  I  must  obey  the  wishes  of  my  clients  when  they  won't  take 
my  advice.  But  I  thought  I  would  come  and  tell  you,  and  suggest 
that  you  should  see  her.  Very  likely  you  might  be  able  to  persuade 
her  that  she  was  making  a  mistake.  She  might,  if  only  for  your 
sake,  consent  to  let  matters  stand  as  you  have  arranged  them.' 

If  there  had  been  an  earthquake  at  that  moment  Michael  would 
have  stood  calmly  by  and  watched  houses  and  stock  tumble  about 
him  without  any  sign  of  surprise.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
sense  of  pain,  and  Mr.  Patchett  was  greatly  puzzled  by  the  absent 
manner  in  which  he  answered : 

*Mi8S  Holt  is  very  determined  once  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  anything,  and  I  believe  my  going  to  her  would  be  of  no 
use.' 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  vacant  expression  in  his  eyes — ^he  was 
looking  inward  to  the  memory  of  the  Polly  Holt  whom  he  loved. 
Somehow,  the  Polly  of  the  present  and  the  Polly  of  the  past  had  be- 
come two  individualities  :  the  first  a  friend  to  whom  he  was  ready  to 
render  any  service  ;  the  other,  his  love,  whose  spirit  was  his  con- 
stant companion.  He  could  conjure  up  the  dear  face  at  any 
moment,  look  into  the  clear,  expressive  eyes,  and  find  comfort  in 
imaginary  conversations  with  her.  He  was  no  believer  in  what  is 
called  '  Spiritualism,'  but  he  understood  the  spiritualistic  powers  of 
memory.  He  could  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand — a  hand  that  knew 
what  work  was,  and  yet  was  as  shapely  as  that  of  the  most  daintily 
nurtured  damsel.    Once — ^long  ago — she  bad  ^\xt  Vi^st  ^tvel  xavaA\siA 
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neck,  calling  him  brother,  and  he  had  impulsively  kissed  her.  She 
had  chided  him  for  that,  but  very  gently,  and  he  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  thrill  of  *  fearful  joy '  which  he  experienced  in 
that  happy  moment.  He  was  recalling  all  this  now  whilst  he  was 
speaking  of  *  Miss  Holt.' 

Patchett  could  not  understand  him,  and  was  inclined  to  give 
up  all  attempt  to  do  so.  He  made  out  this  much — however,  that 
there  was  a  more  serious  breach  between  the  lovers  than  he  had 
imagined.  He  was  sorely  tempted  to  betray  the  confidence  of  his 
client,  and  to  tell  Michael  that  happiness  was  within  his  reach. 
But  Patchett  was  an  old-fashioned  lawyer,  and  respected  the  confi- 
dence of  a  client,  although  he  would  act  upon  the  knowledge  it 
afibrded  him  to  benefit  those  whose  business  he  had  to  conduct.  He 
took  a  cunning  way  of  gaining  his  point  in  this  case. 

'  Miss  Holt  is  no  doubt  a  very  resolute  young  lady,  and,  I  think, 
too  impetuous ;  but  at  present  she  is  in  much  distress  over  this 
aflfair,  and  you  ought  to  see  her.' 

He  had  no  need  to  say  any  more.  Polly  in  distress !  Michael 
was  roused  at  once.     Of  what  blunders  he  had  been  guilty  ! 

*  I  shall  go  instantly.' 

*  My  gig  is  outside  ;  FU  drive  you  over.' 

He  opened  the  door  quietly  and  crossed  the  threshold,  but 
halted,  dismayed  and  astounded,  when  he  saw  Polly  with  head 
bowed  on  her  arms  and  a  faded  rosebud  in  one  hand.  She  had 
not  observed  his  entrance,  and  he,  passing  quickly  to  her  side, 
touched  her  shoulder  with  the  tenderness  of  a  fether,  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  lover. 

'  Polly,  what  is  it  ? ' 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  stared  at  him.  He  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  indicating  that  she  had  been  crying  a 
great  deal ;  and  as  crying  was  one  of  the  feminine  weaknesses 
which  he  knew  she  despised,  he  was  more  astounded  than  before. 
There  was  a  gleam  of  passion  in  her  eyes ;  she  dropped  the  rosebud 
on  the  floor  and  trampled  upon  it.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  she  felt 
that  she  was  crushing  the  life  out  of  something  that  was  very  dear 
to  her,  and  the  tears  startled  in  her  eyes  again.  She  became  calm 
by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  and  replied  to  his  question — ^but  with  no 
affectation  of  indifference  and  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  discom- 
posure. 

'  I  have  been  put  out  by  several  circumstances,  and  chiefly  by 
the  discovery  of  what  you  have  done.     You  have  deceived  me  as 

you ' 

She  was  going  to  say, '  as  "jow  decw^ed  U^vele  Job ;  *  but  there 
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I;  she  stopped,  for  the  remembrance  of  the  generous  motive  of  the 
'  man  checked  the  harsh  words  she  had  been  about  to  utter.     He 
understood,  however,  and  bowed  his  head. 

*  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer,'  he  said  softly ;  *  the  only  one  which 
might  have  influenced  you  cannot  be  offered  now.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  than  this — I  tried  to  do  what  seemed  to  me  right.  I 
believe  that  if  my  father  had  lived  he  woidd  have  owned  that  I 
was  right  in  trying  to  save  you  from  the  loss  of  the  fortune  that 
had  been  placed  in  his  care.' 

*  Was  there  no  other  motive  ? '  she  asked  bitterly. 

*  What  other  motive  could  there  have  been  ? '  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  such  surprise  as  an  innocent  man  uses  when  he  is  accused  of 
murder. 

*  To  place  me  \mder  such  an  obligation  as  you  fancied  would 
eompel  me  to  marry  you  I '  (Her  foot  was  still  upon  the  rosebud ; 
lier  voice  was  almost  harsh,  and  her  expression  was  one  of 
mingled  pain  and  fierceness.) 

*  Oh,  Polly ! '  was  all  he  could  say  as  he  stepped  back,  his  heart 
vmng  with  shame  at  the  idea  that  she  could  be  capable  of  at- 
taibating  such  a  mean  motive  to  him. 

*  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,'  she  exclaimed  hurriedly,  and  in  much 
flscitement.  ^  I  must  be  wrong,  since  you  tried  to  hide  the  trans- 
action firom  me ;  but  if  you  had  respected  me  as  you  wished  me  to 
believe  you  did,  you  would  have  told  me  all  and  left  me  free  to 
dioose  whether  or  not  I  would  accept  the  money  which  your  father 
lijt  be  was  boimd  by  neither  law  nor  morals  to  restore  to  me — ^you 
would  have  left  me  to  judge  whether  or  not  I  could  accept  it  and — 
you.' 

Again  he  bowed  his  head. 

•I  was  wrong.  I  know  it — try  to  forgive  me ;  I  cannot  for- 
give myself.  I  meant  to  do  you  a  service,  and  instead  of  that  I 
bave  caused  you  pain.  But  I  knew  that  you  were  separated  from 
me ;  I  wished  to  secure  your  comfort,  and  I  believe  that  the  man 
you  are  about  to  marry  would  turn  from  you  if  he  knew  that  your 
fortune  was  lost.' 

*  You  mew  Walton,'  she  said,  still  fiercely  and  bitterly, '  and 
you  are  doing  another  wrong  in  slandering  an  honest  gentleman. 
He  is  ready  to  marry  me  even  if  I  had  not  a  penny.' 

'  I  respect  him  for  that  more  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do 
until  now.  But  I  have  suffered  too,  and — do  you  think  you  are 
quite  fair  to  me  ? ' 

*  Quite  fair,'  she  went  on  impetuously,  and  yet  that  rosebud 
under  her  foot  seemed  to  send  a  thrill  of  memories  thM^h  her 
mind  in  which   Michael  was  the  central  figure.     *I  have  told 
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Ptilcliett  to  return  the  moaey  to  you ;  and  after  this  we  miut  Dot 
meet  until  I  am  able  to  see  you  without  being  vexed  as  I  am 
now.' 

The  sense  of  humiliation  in  havinjj  done  wrong — although 
done  in  all  kindness  of  heart. — was  strong  upon  him,  because  lie 
results  bad  proved  so  unhappy ;  and  so  he  said  sadly : 

'  Very  well,  Polly,  I  shall  do  as  you  wish.' 

Ris  absolute  submission  was  more  irritating  than  the  most 
passionate  reproaches  could  Lave  been.  One  can  answer  angrj 
words ;  but  there  is  no  answer  to  the  slave  who  bares  his  back 
meekly  and  says,  In  effect, '  Bo  be  it,  master,  use  tbe  lash  at  juiu 
will.'  This  was  the  position  he  had  taken  up.  She  was  conacioui 
all  the  time  that  he  had  made  a  great  sacrifice  for  love  of  her,  and 
now  she  was  scolding  him  and  he  would  not  retort.  Her  vexation 
was  with  herself  as  much  as  with  him.  If  he  would  onlysaj 
flometliing  disagreeable — if  he  would  only  tell  her  that  she  was  s 
fool  and  cruel,  she  could  have  found  some  excuse  for  herself.  But 
there  he  was  with  that  sad  face — so  different  from  what  it  used  w 
be — and  those  sad  eyes  gazing  tenderly  but  hopelessly  upon  her, 
and  the  pain  which  she  felt  on  his  account  made  her  the  more 
angry  with  him. 

She  had  a  faint  consciousness  that  there  had  been  some — naj. 
a  good  deal  of — perversity  on  her  part,  and  that  annoyed  her  the 
more ;  for  one  is  never  so  much  put  out  as  when  sensible  of  being 
in  the  wrong,  without  having  the  courage  to  own  it.  And  bUH 
there  was  that  rosebud  under  lier  foot,  and  every  pressure  upon  it 
sent  electric  shocks  of  memories  through  her  heart. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  can  take  things  so  coolly,"  she  went 
on:  'it  shows  how  little  regard  you  have  for  the  position  in  which 
you  have  placed  me — it  shows  how  little  feeling  you  have  for 
me.' 

At  that  he  drew  himself  up :  he  could  bear  her  reproaches  on 
account  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  in  disobeying  his  father's  wishes 
and  for  the  guilt  of  having  deceived  him;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  the  taunt  that  he  had  no  feeling  for  her.  when  nil  had 
been  done  for  her.  Still,  whilst  he  spoke  firmly,  there  was  ten- 
derness in  the  tone. 

'  Vou  are  angry,  Polly,'  he  said  quietly,  (and  it  was  a  stupid 
thing  to  say,  for  nobody  likes  to  be  told  that  he  or  she  is  pitied 
for  being  angry,  especially  when  they  happen  to  he  in  that  condi- 
tion,) 'and  you  will  be  sorry,  by-and-by,  for  misjudging  me  ii» 
you  are  doiug  now- -and  I  bebeve  that  you  are  saying  in  passion 
what  you  know  is  not  and  could  not  be  true.  I  wish  we  bad  not 
fallen  into  this  unplensaot  discussion.     I  came  to  you  beoaa»  "" 
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■^  undersiood  you  were  in  distress.  Whatever  the  distress  may  be, 
•il  am  afraid  I  have  made  it  greater  instead  of  relieving  you,  as  I 
wished  to  do.  I  see  that  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you,  and  so,  good- 
bye/ 

He  held  out  his  hand,  but  she  clasped  both  hands  behind  her 
back,  and,  her  eyes  still  red  with  crying,  she  looked  at  him  with 
an  expression  which  was  intended  to  show  that  their  friendship 
was  at  an  end. 

^So  be  it,'  he  said,  again  submissively,  and  turned  to  go 
away. 

But  as  he  moved  towards  the  door  a  vision  of  the  Polly  he 
loved  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  wheeled  round.  There  was 
passionate  yearning  in  his  expression,  there  was  passionate  love  in 
his  voice. 

*  Polly,  this  is  like  a  final  parting — let  me  kiss  you.' 

She  drew  back  with  a  white,  scared  face :  the  expression  re- 
pelled him,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  give  consent  to  his  wish.  When 
khe  moved,  he  saw  the  rosebud  on  which  she  had  trampled.  He 
picked  it  up,  and,  as  he  did  so,  tlie  withered  leaves  fluttered 
about  the  floor. 

'I  thought  this  might  be  something  you  had  dropped,'  lie 
said,  as  he  threw  the  leafless  stem  on  the  table.  Then  he  took 
her  two  hands  in  his.  '  Polly,  don't  let  us  quarrel.  We  can  be 
friends  even  when  you  are — married.  Let  me  say  my  last  word  to 
you  on  this  subject — whatever  you  may  do,  I  shall  always  be  your 
true  servant.  When  you  have  need  of  service,  call  me.  You 
cannot  give  me  the  place  of  a  husband,  but  you  can  give  me  the 
place  of  a  brother.  That  place  I  shall  always  take.  I  have  done 
what  I  believed  to  be  right,  and  in  doing  it  you  have  been  always 
in  my  mind.' 

She  felt  the  truth  and  love  that  were  in  his  words,  and  her 
head  was  bent  a  little  forward,  and  he  kissed  her.  She  did  not 
resent  this  liberty,  but,  quietly  drawing  away  from  him,  she  said  : 

*  I  am  grateful  to  you,  ^Michael,  for  all  that  you  have  done. 
You  have  acted  as  you  thought  best,  and  you  have  acted  with  the 
kindliest  motives.  But  you  have  done  it  in  the  wrong  way ;  and 
so,  good-bye.' 

He  made  no  further  attempt  either  to  explain  or  conciliate  ;  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  they  had  pailed.  But  when  he  had  gone 
away,  Polly  gathered  up  the  leaves  of  the  rosebud  and  placed  them 
with  the  stem  io  her  desk. 
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Chaftkb  XLV. 

HIDE  kSn  8ESE. 

It  was  done,  then ;  and  those  withered  leaves  of  the  roeebod 
that  she  had  picked  up  from  the  floor  were  the  tokens  of  a  brokoi 
friendship — perhaps  of  a  dream  of  love  in  which  she  '  beheld  what 
never  was  to  be.'  And  yet,  conld  she  not  speak  ?  oonld  she  not 
tell  him  how  she  admired  his  self-sacrifice  although  she  had  felt 
angry  with  his  distrust  of  her  ?  Could  she  not  tell  him  that  she 
was  sorry  for  having,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  attributed  to  him 
motives  that  could  never  have  actuated  him  ?  But  no,  she  could 
not  do  that,  for  she  had  offered  herself  to  him  and  he  had  turned 
her  away. 

Besides,  was  she  sure  of  herself?  Were  not  her  doubt  of  him, 
and  her  indignation  with  him,  proof  that  she  did  not  love  him  ss 
she  ought  to  love  the  man  whom  she  desired  to  marry  ?  She  could 
not  answer  that ;  but  she  felt  keenly  that  the  sudden  snapping  and 
breaking  of  the  bonds  of  a  friendship  which  had  endured  for  yean, 
and  with  which  memory  foimd  many  happy  associations,  would 
make  life  very  different  to  her.  Sarah,  too,  was  gone,  and  Polly 
thought  of  her  disappearance  much  more  seriously  than  she  had 
done  until  now  when  she  had  parted  with  Michael*  She  felt  quite 
certain  that  the  parting  was  a  final  one.  She  had  not  done  any- 
thing to  deserve  such  worry  as  all  this  involved. 

She  went  to  her  bed  that  night  very  wearied  ;  but  there  was 
no  sobbing  now  and  her  eyes  were  dry. 

The  soft  sunlight  of  the  early  autimm  morning  gleamed 
whitely  on  the  green  leaves  of  trees  and  hedgerows,  and  on  the 
white  gable  of  the  Meadow  homestead ;  it  glistened  on  the  yellow 
ricks  and  on  the  sheaves  of  grain  piled  in  the  fields,  making  them 
shine  like  gold.  But  there  was  no  sunshine  on  Polly's  face  when 
she  went  out  that  momino:  to  attend  to  the  ordinarv  duties  of  the 
dav. 

The  harvest  work  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  for  the  weather 
had  been  exceptionally  favourable,  and  until  to-day  Polly  had 
been  proud  of  her  crops.  To-day  she  was  indifferent  to  evay- 
thing :  the  whole  world  seemed  to  have  deserted  her ;  and  then  she 
stood  up  in  cold  firmness,  saying  to  herself,  *  I  can  do  without  the 
world.' 

But  the  strange  look  upon  her  face,  the  white  cheeks  usually 
so  healthfullv  coloured,  and  the  dull  eves  which  had  been  hitherto 
sv>  bricrht  with  the  mere  enjoyment  of  life  when  she  came  forth 
of  p  attracted  the  attention  of  all  her  people. 

as  is  taking  \\ie  AeaWv  o^  IW  old  man   to  heart 
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more'n  she  ought  to,'  said  Mrs.  Carter  to  her  neighbour,  a  sturdy 
old  Irishwoman  with  a  blue  kerchief  over  her  head  and  fastened 
under  the  chin,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  sun-bonnet  worn  by  the 
other  women. 

*  Poor  soul !  sure,  my  heart's  aching  for  her  this  minute.  I 
never  saw  a  crature  change  like  that  before.  An'  she  has  the  kind 
heart  in  her  too,  God  bless  her.' 

*  That's  true,  Bridget,'  Mrs.  Carter  continued,  as  she  fastened 
the  band  of  a  sheaf  with  extra  energy.  ^  Kind  and  openhanded  she 
has  always  been,  and  everyone  about  the  place  would  be  sorry  if  any 
trouble  should  come  to  her.' 

'  Thin,  ye  may  be  sorry  now,  for  there's  trouble  in  every  look 
she  gives  ;  an'  it's  more  than  the  old  man's  death  that's  in  it,  I'll 
go  bail.' 

*  Maybe,  maybe,'  said  Mrs.  Carter,  continuing  her  work,  and 
wisely  keeping  her  own  counsel  about  what  she  knew  of  Michael 
Hazell's  wooing  and  how  Walton  had  crossed  it. 

*  They  say  there's  a  woman  in  all  the  mischief  the  divil  makes,' 
Bridget  went  on ;  ^  but  I'm  thinking  there's  always  a  boy  in  it  too, 
and  there's  a  boy  in  this  one.' 

Even  old  Carter,  who  was  as  a  rule  obtuse  in  regard  to  the 
expression  of  faces,  and  went  about  his  own  business  in  a  stolid 
way,  never  thinking  of  how  people  looked  or  spoke — even  he 
noticed  the  change  in  his  mistress,  and  instead  of  the  ordinary 
*  good  morning,'  he  exclaimed : 

*  Eh,  missus,  you  ain't  like  yourself  this  morning! ' 

*  Then,  who  am  I  like.  Carter  ? '  she  said  with  a  forced  smile. 

*  Like  somebody  that  wants  the  doctor,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

*  Nonsense,  man,  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  ray  life — only  I 
did  not  sleep  well  last  night.  The  doctor  could  do  nothing  for 
me.' 

'  I  believe  that,'  said  Carter,  wagging  his  grey  head  sagaciously. 

She  was  sensible  of  the  sympathy  of  her  people,  but  she  was 
vexed  with  herself  that  she  should  have  permitted  the  signs  of  her 
sorrow  to  become  so  palpable  to  them.  She  would  have  been  still 
more  vexed  if  she  had  knovm  the  other  half  of  Carter  s  remark : 
he  thought,  but  out  of  respect  for  her  did  not  say — '  Master  Walton 
is  the  doctor  you  want.'  For  it  had  become  an  accepted  theory 
amongst  the  old  servants  who  watched  her  aflfectionately,  and  even 
amongst  the  extra  hands  employed  for  the  harvest,  that  Walton 
was  the  man  she  favoured. 

Having  given  her  directions  for  the  work  of  the  day,  she  re- 
turned to  the  house  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  post,  hoping  that 
there  would  be  a  letter  from  Sarah.     But  it  ^a^^  «»\ii3\eaA^^ 
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could  not  rest  in  the  house ;  so  she  walked  across  the  meadow  to- 
wards a  point  of  the  road  where  she  was  sure  to  intercept  Zachj 
on  his  round. 

The  old  postman  came  along  with  his  usual  shuffling  trot,  and 
the  moment  he  saw  ]ier,  pulled  up  and  gave  her  ^  good  morning/ 
whilst  he  examined  his  packet  of  letters. 

*  Here's  only  one,  Miss,  and  it's  from  London.  Queer,  ain't  it, 
you  get  a  letter  from  London  sooner  than  from  anywhere  eke? 
It  ain't  fair  that  there  shoidd  be  such  partiality  shown.  Our  town 
pays  taxes  and  rates  as  well  as  London,  and  why  shouldn't  we  have 
the  same  attention  paid  to  us  ?  Though  I  is  a  government  officer, 
I  speak  my  mind.' 

*  Quite  right,  Zachy ;  speak  your  mind,  and  then  nobody  can 
have  a  chance  of  saying  that  you  were  misunderstood.' 

She  was  moving  away,  but  the  old  postman  lingered,  shifting 
]ii3  bundle  of  letters  and  his  staff  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and 
looking  as  if  he  had  something  to  say. 

*  Begging  pardon.  Miss,  but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  they  do 
say  in  the  town  that  your  cousin  and  Master  Walton  have  run 
away.' 

She  turned  quickly. 

*  Who  said  that  ? ' 

*  Everybody  says  it,'  answered  Zachy,  who  did  not  feel  qnite 
comfortable  under  the  steady  stare  of  Polly's  eyes.  *  You  see 
Master  Walton  went  to  the  station  last  night  and  asked  the  clerk 
if  he  had  seen  Miss  Hodsoll  in  the  morning,  and  where  she  had 
taken  a  ticket  for.  "  It  was  London,  sir,"  says  the  clerk,  and 
Master  Walton  took  a  ticket  for  London  too,  and  went  aftei  her.  I 
thought  I  ought  to  tell  you,  as  maybe  you  mightn't  know.  Hope 
there's  no  offence,  Miss.' 

Polly  was  chagrined  to  find  that  the  fact  of  Sarah's  elopement 
had  already  become  known ;  but  she  answered  quietly : 

'  Miss  Hodsoll  has  gone  to  London  on  business,  and  you  can 
tell  anyone  who  inquires  about  her  that  Mr.  Walton  has  been  good 
enough  to  follow  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  her.' 

'  Very  well,  Miss,  I'll  say  that.  You  won't  mind  me  mention- 
ing it.  I  thought  it  was  right  to  tell  you,  as  maybe  you  might  be 
anxious.  Morning,  Miss  ; '  and  he  trotted  away  with  the  conviction 
that  the  affair  was  one  which  would  afford  gossip  for  a  month  at 
least. 

The  story  was  very  soon  all  over  tlie  county,  and  it  assumed 
many  forms.  To  Sir  Montague  Lewis,  still  groaning  with  the 
gout  and  lamenting  his  solitary  position,  all  his  young  companions 
being  away,  the  stoiy  suggested  that  Walton  had  played  him  a 
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shabby  trick  and  had  fj^ot  money  from   him  tinder  false  prefences 
for,  no  doubt,  Walton  had  used  the  money  to  pay  the  expenspB  of 
the  elopement..     But  there  was  no  vindictiveneas  in  the  haronet'e 
mind  towards  hia  young  friend.     When  the  pangs  of  gout  would 
allow  him,  he  only  laughed  at  the  incident  and  himself. 

'  Sly  dog  I '  he  muttered  in  the  intervals  of  the  pangn ;  '  but  he 
might  as  well  have  told  me  the  truth.  He  would  have  got  what 
he  wanted  all  the  same,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  trust 
me  in  euch  a  case.' 

Then  he  chuckled  over  the  event,  and  nursed  the  afflicted  limb. 
The  letter  which  Polly  had  received  was  from  Walton.  It  had 
been  written  the  previous  night,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
hondon.  He  had  been  puzzled  for  a  few  minutes  as  to  how  he 
should  address  her;  with  his  feelings  regarding  her,  the  ordinary 
fonn, '  My  dear  Mies  Holt,'  was  absurdly  cold ;  and  he  dared  not 
jet  say,  as  he  longed  to  say,  '  My  own  darling  Polly.'  So  he 
l>^n  without  any  of  the  usual  formulte,  leaving  Polly  to  fill  in 
whatever  she  pleased.     He  wrote  little  and  to  the  purpose. 

'Sarah  did  take  a  ticket  for  London  ;  the  booking-clerk  at  the 
slation  knew  her  quite  well,  and  was  able  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion at  once.  In  my  conversation  with  you  I  forgot  to  ask  an 
important  question.  Has  she  any  friends  or  acquaintances  here  to 
wkom  she  would  be  likely  to  go  ?  Please  answer  by  return  of 
port.     Yours  ever,  T.  W.' 

She  sent  the  reply  by  telegraph  :  by  that  means  she  gave  him 
nquired  information  at  once,  and  she  escaped  the  neces,iity  of 
letter  to  him,  The  telegram  informed  him  that  hia 
Bolicitor,  Mr.  Smith,  bad  been  a  friend  of  Sarah's  father,  who 
entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  his  daughter's  affairs. 
Having  despatched  the  message,  she  proceeded  to  make  arrange-  ' 
toenta  which  would  enable  her  to  leave  home  for  a  week.  She 
give  her  instructions  so  quietly  to  Carter  that  he  thought  she 
*M  simply  going  for  a  holiday,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  do  her 
good ;  but  it  was  queer  that  she  should  go  away  before  the  end  of 
lurvest.  His  wife  was  to  take  charge  of  the  house  during  the 
ibsenct;  of  the  mistress,  and  be  was  to  attend  to  the  routine  of 
Work  out-of-doors. 

During  the  day  she  many  times  wished  that  Michael  had  been 
[here  to  help  her,  but  she  was  quite  determined  this  time  to  prove 
to  henself  that  she  could  do  without  him.  He,  however,  had  heard 
the  report  of  the  supposed  elopement,  and  whilst  he  was  astounded 
he  presently  saw  reason  to  rejoice.  Polly  was  still  free,  and  not- 
vitbstanding  what  had  passed  between  them,  he  might  look  to  a 
distant  future  ia  which  it  was  possible  that  they  should  b«\.Q%«S>«t. 
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That  pleasant  dream  was  immediately  dispelled  by  the  thought 
of  what  she  must  be  suffering  now.  That  she  had  a  nnoere 
affection  for  Sarah  he  knew ;  that  she  had  been  fond  of  Walton  he 
believed ;  and  now — as  the  nmiour  ran — ^both  had  deceived  her. 
His  heart  ached  for  her,  and  he  woidd  have  rim  to  the  Meadow  at 
once  but  for  the  doubt  as  to  whether  his  sympathy  would  give  relief 
or  cause  additional  pain.  So  he  checked  himself,  and  sent  a  note 
simply  asking,  ^  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?  If  so,  please  give 
me  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  I  am  able  to  do  something  to 
help  you.' 

The  message  was  very  simple,  and  yet  she  found  it  difficult  to 
give  the  right  sort  of  answer.  She  wanted  him  to  imderstand 
that  she  would  never  again  ask  his  service  in  anything ;  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  say  that  in  plain  words  now  that  her 
passion  was  gone  and  she  was  full  of  sorrow.  Of  course  she  hid 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  she  coidd  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Michael,  and  she  assured  herself  again  and  again  that  she 
could  hold  stubbornly  to  her  resolution. 

In  the  end  she  sent  a  reply  as  simple  as  the  message :  ^  Thank 
you.     There  is  nothing  you  can  do  for  me  at  present.' 

She  inserted  the  ^  at  present '  after  much  hesitation,  because  it 
implied  that  she  might  accept  his  assistance  at  some  future  time, 
and  he  might  take  advantage  of  it,  or  rather  it  might  raise  a  hq)e 
which  could  never  be  realised.  However,  it  was  kindlier  than  a 
plain  ^  No,^  and  she  wished  to  be  kindly  to  him  for  the  sake  of  old 
times. 

Then  she  went  on  with  her  preparations  for  her  journey  in  po^ 
suit  of  Sarah,  but  she  was  interrupted  in  these  by  a  telegram  from 
Walton  : 

'  Smith  has  given  me  her  address,  and  I  shall  bring  her  home 
to-morrow.' 

Polly  had  not  much  confidence  in  the  success  of  her  ageot, 
l)ut  she  decided  to  wait  until  the  next  day. 

Chapter  XLVI. 

WALTOX'S  PEXi-NCE. 

The  man  was  in  earnest,  and  he  had  set  about  the  task  appointed 
to  him  with  a  degree  of  energy  which  he  had  rarely  displayed 
before,  except  when  the  Derby  or  some  other  important  race  was 
the  object  of  his  interest.  At  present  Walton  felt  as  if  he  himself 
were  runniDg  a  race  against  Hazell,  and  Polly  was  the  prize  to  be 
won.  But  there  were  nobler  motives  at  work  within  him.  No 
man  can  learn  from  a  woman  tViat  %ke  loves  him  without  giving 
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her  some  love  in  return.  Sarah  had  proved  how  much  she  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  for  him — a  large  part  of  her  means,  and  her 
home.  He  was  more  keenly  touched  by  the  opening  of  the  packet 
she  had  given  him  than  any  of  the  companions  who  knew  him 
only  as  a  reckless  young  dog,  and  a  jolly  youug  fellow  who  was 
going  to  the  dogs,  could  have  imagined.  He  was  determined  to 
repay  the  money,  and  to  bring  her  back  to  the  Meadow  in  spite  of 
herself.      ^ 

He  had  always  an  uncomfortable  feeling  when  he  had  to 
visit  Mr.  Smith,  because  they  always  had  such  unpleasant  matters 
to  discuss.  But  as  soon  as  he  received  Polly's  telegram  he  went 
straight  to  the  lawyer's  office  and  there  obtained  Sarah's  address. 

She  had  gone  to  an  old-fiEishioned  hotel  or  boarding-house  in 
one  of  the  side  streets  off  the  Strand,  where  her  father  had  been  in 
the  custom  of  lodging  whenever  he  visited  London.  Miss  HodsoU 
was  not  in  the  house  when  he  called,  but  the  porter  said  he  would 
inform  her  that  he  had  called  as  soon  as  she  returned,  if  the 
gentleman  would  leave  his  card. 

'  I  shall  call  again  in  an  hour,'  said  Walton  ;  '  you  need  not 
say  that  anybody  asked  for  her.' 

He  passed  something  into  the  man's  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
man  bowed.     There  was  no  doubt  of  his  fidelity  after  that. 

Walton  paced  the  Strand  anxiously,  keeping  always  near  the 
top  of  the  street  in  which  Sarah's  hotel  was  situated,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  intercept  her  as  she  returned.  He  tried  to  amuse 
himself  by  examining  the  photographs  of  pretty  actresses  hung  in 
the  doorways  of  the  theatres,  and  of  fashionable  beauties  placed 
with  equal  ostentation  in  the  shop  windows.  He  did  not  see 
Sarah,  and  the  hour  expired ;  he  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Fortunately  the  same  porter  was  in  the  hall,  and  when  the 
question  was  put  he  answered : 

*  No,  sir,  she  is  not  in,  but  her  number  is  seventeen  on  the  first 
floor.' 

Walton  understood. 

'  All  right,'  he  said,  and  proceeded  up  the  stairs. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  No.  17.  He  knocked,  and 
receiving  the  answer  '  Come  in,'  entered. 

Sarah  was  seated  at  the  table  writing.  She  sprang  to  her  feet 
the  moment  she  saw  him ;  the  pen  dropped  from  her  hand  and  her 
face  became  white. 

*  Now,  you  are  not  to  disturb  yourself,*  he  said  quietly  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  ^  I  come  as  your  friend^  and  with  no 
desire  to  bother  you.  I  know,  of  course,  that  friends  are  generally 
more  troublesome  than  they  ought  to  be,  but  I  am  not  goin^  tA 

TOl.  XJOtX,   mo,  CLYJ,  T^  \^ 
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offer  you  any  '^  good  advice."  I  know  whafc  that  is,  for  I  haye  kid 
a  lot  of  it  from  our  Angel.  It  means  a  lot  of  ^otistical  twiddle  in 
which  the  adviser  exalts  himself  to  the  throne  of  grace  whilst  he 
looks  upon  his  victim  as  down  in  the  pit,  and,  pretending  to  tij 
and  fish  him  up,  only  scores  his  back  with  the  point  of  the  hook. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  that.' 

He  had  purposely  made  his  introduction  as  long  as  possiUe  in 
order  to  give  her  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  which  his  appear- 
ance naturally  created ;  and  he  succeeded,  for  she  answered  him 
veiy  calmly.  There  was  none  of  Polly's  passionate  nature  in  her: 
there  was  intense  feeling,  but  there  was  also  an  intense  power  of 
self-control. 

^  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Walton. 
Indeed,  I  regard  your  visit  as  an  intrusion,  for  I  asked  my  cousin 
not  to  follow  me,  and  of  course  it  is  she  who  has  sent  you.' 

*  Well,  yes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  she  who  told  me  of  your 
going  away.' 

He  spoke  awkwardly,  for  he  was  thinking  of  her  letter,  and 
wondering  if  she  guessed  that  he  had  seen  it. 

She  remained  standing,  and  did  not  ask  him  to  be  seated. 
There  was  a  sneer  on  her  lips,  but  her  eyelids  drooped  as  if  they 
might  rise  in  gladness  when  she  asked : 

*  What  is  it  you  want  with  me  ? ' 

In  spite  of  the  sneer,  there  was  something  in  the  drooping  eye- 
lids which  indicated  to  him  the  answer  that  would  have  given  her 
happiness,  and  for  an  instant  the  answer  was  on  his  lips.  He  was 
not  a  strong  man,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given 
pleasure  rather  than  pain  to  anyone,  but  to  her  before  all  oUiers, 
feeling  as  he  did  now  that  he  had  done  her  a  great  wrong.  But 
he  gave  himself  a  moral  shake ;  he  advanced  to  her  bravely ;  as  she 
drew  back,  he  halted  and  placed  on  the  table  the  notes  he  had 
obtained  for  the  cheque  of  Sir  Montague  Lewis. 

'  I  see  that  you  are  angry  with  me,  and  I  said  that  I  did  not 
want  to  bother  you  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  hand.' 

She  hesitated :  then  stepping  forward  she  took  his  hand,  but 
there  were  sobs  in  her  throat,  and  she  could  not  speak.  He  went 
on : 

'The  first  thing  I  want  is  to  give  you  this  money.  Your 
generosity  has  given  me  more  pain  than  your  greatest  anger  could 
have  done.     At  your  anger  I  could  have  laughed,  but  this ' 

He  paused  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
She  remained  in  the  same  position,  stolidly  gazing  at  him,  without 
any  expression  of  pity,  love,  or  hate. 

'Well,'  he  continued,  giving  himself  another  shake,  *I  own 
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that  I  have  acted  badly,  but  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  acted  so 
badly  as  your  letter  to  your  cousin  seems  to  hint.' 

*  Sir,'  she  interrupted  harshly,  <  I  hinted  at  nothing.' 

*  Then,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  my  guilty  conscience  mis- 
interpreted your  words  and  action ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  if  a  man  were  compelled  to  take  every  girl  to  whom  he  speaks 
an  affectionate  word,  we  would  all  have  to  emigrate  to  the  Salt 
Lake  country  immediately.' 

He  was  trying  to  make  a  joke  of  the  position,  but  she  stood  so 
still,  grim,  and  speechless,  that  his  awkwardness  increased  with 
every  word  he  uttered.     But  her  silence  began  to  irritate  him. 

'  Come,  come,  Sarah,  I  am  not  a  boy,  and  you  are  not  a  girl — 
eKCuse  me  for  saying  so — ^and  as  we  are  old  friends,  we  are  not  to 
quarrel  about  trifles.  We  must  continue  to  be  friends  throughout 
our  lives,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  that  your  father  and  I 
were  friends.' 

She  still  stood  looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  and  would  not 
speak.     He  £eiirly  loet  his  temper. 

*  Confound  it  I  why  are  you  so  cold  ?  Why  will  you  not  speak  ? 
If  I  have  done  anything  unpardonable,  at  least  you  might  tell  me 
what  the — what  the  thing  is.' 

She  placed  a  chair  for  him ;  but  she  did  it  with  that  air  of 
satirical  politeness  which  makes  even  the  calmest  nature  start  back 
and  resent  the  movement  of  assumed  courtesy  as  an  insult.  At 
any  rate,  that  was  how  Walton  took  it.  But  he  had  lost  his  temper, 
and  she  only  made  him  the  more  irritable  by  the  cool  way  in  which 
she  said : 

*  Will  you  be  seated,  Mr.  Walton.' 

He  drew  back  as  if  he  were  about  to  wheel  round  and  leave  the 
room.  That,  indeed,  was  his  impulse ;  but  he  checked  it,  for  he 
was  determined  this  time  to  have  it  out  with  her.  He  had  begun 
to  think  that  she  was  not  using  him  well,  and  that  even  if  he  had 
tried  to  say  pretty  things  to  her  when  he  called  of  an  afternoon  or 
remained  to  supper,  she  was  making  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it. 
Any  fellow  would  have  done  the  same  to  a  handsome  woman  with 
whom  he  was  constantly  brought  into  contact,  and  would  have  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  thereby  laying  himself  open  to  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise.  He  began  to  think  himself  very  much  ill- 
used 

'  No,  thank  you,  I  can  stand,'  he  replied,  with  a  slight  bend  of 
the  head.  '  I  have  brought  you  this '  (pointing  to  the  notes), '  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  the  payment  has  been 
delayed  so  long.  I  also  bring  a  message  from  your  cousin.  She 
wishes  you  to  return  home  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  sc^.\y3a.\^  ^«A^ 
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if  I  might  dare  to  oflfer  advice,  I  would  say  that  you  ought  to  obey 
her.' 

She  did  not  even  look  at  the  pile  of  notes  he  had  laid  on  the 
table.  She  had  gone  to  the  window,  and  was  gaadng  out  upon  the 
dull  gray  street.  There  was  no  thoroughfare,  and  only  an  occa- 
sional cab  or  a  tradesman's  cart  disturbed  the  residents. 

When  she  turned  to  him  again,  the  cold  stolid  look  bad  gone 
from  her  face,  and  the  expression  was  one  of  such  absolute  anguish 
that  Walton  felt  his  heart  sink.  He  would  have  been  glad  at  that 
moment  if  she  had  been  his  sister  Carry,  so  that  he  could  have 
taken  her  in  his  arms  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  But  she  spoke 
steadily  and  calmly. 

*  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Walton  ;  forgive  me  for  any  unkind- 
ness  I  have  shown  to  you.  You  took  me  by  surprise,  and — and  I 
have  not  been  very  strong  lately.' 

He  revived  instantly,  and  interrupted  her  with  something  of 
his  customary  cheeriness. 

*  There  is  a  train  starts  for  Dunthorpe  in  an  hour,'  he  said, 
looking  at  his  watch ;  ^  that  gives  us  plenty  of  time.  So,  get  ready 
and  come  along ;  it  will  make  Polly  happy  and  me  too.' 

*No,'  she  answered  quietly.  *I  shall  not  return  to  tiie 
Meadow.' 

*  Now,  don't  talk  nonsense ;  you  must  get  home.' 

*  I  have  no  home,  and  I  have  told  you  that  I  cannot  go  back  to 
Polly.' 

He  was  perplexed,  and  then  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  him. 

*  Will  you  think  over  it  until  this  time  to-morrow,  and  then  I 
will  take  your  answer  ? ' 

*  Very  well ;  you  can  call  to-morrow.' 

*  All  right.' 

And  they  parted  with  every  appearance  of  being  good  fricDds 
again. 

(7b  ^  continued.) 


Cfirc^jtf  anti  ^Ctirunijei  in  Zotocc  Uife. 

BV   Dlt.    A.NUIIBW   WILSOK. 

DksfITE  the  polite  attentions  of  the  housemaid's  broom  and  tlie 
avenging  duster  wielded  by  that  enemy  to  dust  and  cobwebs,  an 
indefatigable  member  of  the  apider-frateraity  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  a  snug  corner  of  my  room  for  some  days  paat.  Day 
by  day  some  new  phase  or  feature  has  been  apparent  in  the  work  , 
whereon  Madame  Arachne  ha-i  been  employing  her  energies  and 
time.  The  ruthless  duster  has  more  than  once  despoiled  the  fabric 
which  took  two  days'  hard  labour  to  rear ;  and  to  my  certain 
knowledge  the  broom  on  one  occasion  haa  annihilated  a  struc- 
ture the  manufacture  of  which  cost  probably  as  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  to  devise,  as  did  the  production  of  that  Eesthetio  coloured 
print  in  which  the  goddess  of  the  duster  is  arrayed.  But  the 
household  deities  possess  their  own  peculiar  views  concerning  the 
■election  of  a  legitimate  site  fur  a  spider's  dwelling-place.  It  is, 
in  trutli,  questionable  whether  Arachne  and  her  web  would  he 
accorded  anyplacewhatever  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  the  notions 
and  proclivities  of  our  practical  Lares  and  Penates  consulted  in  the 
matter.  Purpose,  design,  and  use  are  paramount  ideas  in  the 
mind  accustomed  to  '  set  thiugs  straight '  in  our  homes  and  by  our 
hearths ;  and  flies  in  the  matter  of  provisions  and  edibles,  or  spiders  ' 
in  the  matter  of  cobwebs,  naturally  meet  with  scant  ceremony  from 
practical  hands  and  hearts  of  non-zoological  type.  Even  admitting 
that  purposive  design  and  a  plain  use  of  the  Arachne -family,  as  well 
aa  a  moral  for  the  infant  mind,  are  embodied  in  the  well-known 
uuraery  rhyme  detailing  the  results  of  a  spider's  invitation  to  a 
frivolous  and  unsuspecting  fly,  the  web-makers  are  not  regarded  as 
well-favoured  creatures  on  account  of  their  rapaeions  propensities, 
and  enmity  to  the  buzzing  nuisance  of  the  household.  Both  insect 
and  Arachnidan  are  assailed  and  assaulted  by  aid  of  the  lethal  broom 
and  duster  and  by  the  seductive  papier-mouche ;  and  captor  and 
captured  thus  meet  with  the  stern  and  uncompromifiing  fate  which 
oftUmes  environs  the  footsteps  of  lower  as  well  as  of  higher  existence,    i 

Gazing  at  Madame  Arachne's  handiwork  in  the  corner  of  the 

room,  one's  thoughts  run  off,  if  not  exactly  at  a  tangent,  at  least  into 

byewaye  which  lead  to  the  shallows  of  philosophy,  and  occasionally 

into  the  depths  of  profound  reflection  likewise.     Speculation  he- 

^oui  rife  regarding  the  source,  origin,  and  growth  of  the  con.sttvj&-^ 
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tive  powers  and  the  trained  faculties  which  decide  the  Bite  and  build 
the  house  of  Arachne  and  Co.,  spinners  and  fabricators,  of  Britain  and 
the  South,  East,  and  West  generally — although,  be  it  remarked,  the 
branches  of  the  firm  which  floujish  in  the  South  are  more  notable 
even  than  the  representatives  which  carry  on  the  business  within 
the  limits  of  'the  adjacent  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
as  the  Free  Kirk  minister  in  the  Hebrides  denominated  tliese 
realms.  Then  to  snch  sage  reflections  succeed  othere  not  less  pro- 
found perhaps,  regarding  the  spiders'  place  in  nature,  and  the 
nearest  relatives  of  such  '  mechanical  persona,'  as  Rob  Roy,  to  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie's  extreme  disgust,  termed  the  spinners  and  weavers  of 
his  day.  And  again  one's  thoughts  speed  sidewise  to  consider 
other  makers  and  firms  of  threads  and  fabrics,  dwelling  some  ly 
land  and  some  by  sea.  Finally  comes  the  determination  to  afford 
some  light,  if  not  sweetness,  in  the  matter  of  the  apinuers  of  lower 
life.  And  so,  here  ends  this  rambling  introduction  to  a  brief 
chronicle  of  spiders  and  spinners,  of  cobwebs  and  silken  fobries, 
and  other  materials,  known  as  a  rule  only  to  the  cunning  and 
industrious  few. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  Lydian  purple-dyer  had  a  beauteous 
daughter,  Arachne  hy  name,  and  she,  so  runs  the  legend,  was  a 
spinner  of  no  mean  powers.  But  vanity  of  her  deflartwasthe  fair 
Arachne's  weakness,  and  she  was  led  to  challenge  Minerva  to  a  trial 
of  skill  in  spinning.  Such  a  challenge,  coming  even  from  a  demi- 
goddess,  not  to  speak  of  a  bumble  mortal,  would  have  been  rudeness 
enough ;  and  resenting  the  liberty,  Minerva  is  said  to  have  changed 
the  purple-dyer's  daughter  into  a  spider,  in  which  guise,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  she  would  have  scope  and  use  for  her  weaving  power*. 
Thus  much  for  mythology,  and  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  zoolo- 
gist's reasons  for  including  the  spider  tribes  and  their  near  rela- 
tives the  mites  and  scorpions  under  the  common  term  AraclinlAa, 
In  the  popular  zoology  which  grows  with  us  from  our  earliest  days 
a  spider  is,  of  course,  an  '  insect.'  Zoologically,  Arachne  and  her 
neighbours  claim  a  rank  of  higher  nature  than  that  assigned  to 
the  bulk  of  the  insect  class ;  and  it  may  he  well,  as  facilitating 
our  recognition  of  the  personal  history  of  the  spinners  in  question, 
to  glance  at  the  head-marks  of  tbeir  rao-e.  A  spider's  head,  to 
begin  with  an  important  region  of  its  body,  does  not  exist  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  portion  of  it«  body,  as  in  an  insect,  bat  is 
amalgamated  \vith  its  chest.  Like  the  insects,  the  spider  and  her 
neighbours  possess  legs,  which  are  attached  to  the  chest  region 
alone,  and  which  do  not  belong  to  the  tail  as  in  the  nearly  related 
lobsters  and  their  relations.  The  tail  or  '  abdomen  '  of  the  spider 
is  moreover  unjointed,  and  in  this  latter  respect  differs  from  the 
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tails  of  the  insect  tribe  ;  and  whilst  tlie  latter  possesiietf  a  pair  of 
'  feelers ' — technically  termed '  antennce  '—springing  from  the  head, 
the  spider  exhibits  a  total  want  of  such  appendages,  although  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  science  of  compariBons  (which  the  learned  name 
'  homology ')  are  prone  to  consider  that  the  big  jaws  of  a  epidei 
carrying  the  poison-fangs,  are  in  reahty  the  altered  feelers  of  the 
Arachnidan  fraternity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  feelers  are  plainly 
wanting  in  the  spinners  and  weavers ;  and  another  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  insects  and  the  latter  is  found  in  the  total 
absence  of  wings ;  although  it  is  noteworthy  tliat  certain  insects, 
by  no  means  of  lowly  grade,  in  addition  to  others  of  plebeian 
and  parasitic  habits,  want  wings  entirely.  Nor  must  we  neglect 
to  note  that  the  Arachuidans  are  the  gainers  in  respect  of  l^a, 
which  invariably  number  eight.  The  veriest  aristocrat  of  an 
insect  never  possesses  more  than  six  legs,  at  least  when  fully 
grown ;  for  it  is  permissible  neither  from  an  esthetic  nor  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  to  take  into  account  the  fleshy  stumps  with 
which  some  insects,  in  the  days  of  their  infancy,  and  when  appear- 
ing as  the  Hpiciurean  caterpillars,  are  provided.  In  the  matter  of 
breatbing  as  well,  the  Araclinidans  bear  off  the  palm  in  respect  of 
their  possessing  certain  peculiai'  hags  placed  in  the  sides  of  their 
bodies,  filled  with  delicate  folds  or  leaves,  and  named  pulmonary 
or  luiig  sacs.  The  insect  breathes  by  a  curious  arrangement  of 
air-tubes,  branching  everywhere  throughout  its  body ;  so  that  tlie 
spider  possesses  a  more  localised  and  a  better-defined  breathing 
apparatus,  although  a  close  likeness  to  the  features  of  the  insect  i; 
this  latter  respect,  that  of  breathing,  may  exist  amongst  Arachni- 
dana  themselves.  Last  of  all,  amongst  characters  in  inst 
which  spiders  lack,  we  may  place  the  compound  eyes  of  the 
former.  Our  Arachnidans  have  simple  eyes,  consisting  of  a  few 
— usually  some  half-doxen,  or  at  most  eight— specks  scattered  o' 
the  front  part  of  the  body ;  hut  they  never  possess  the  great 
masses  of  visual  organs  we  familiarly  see  distending  the  sides  of 
the  head  in  the  fly  and  other  insects,  and  wliicli  constitute  verit- 
able wonders,  upon  which  the  entomologically-minded  amongst 
us  are  never  weary  of  expatiating  in  learned  discourse. 

So  much  for  the  personnel  and  distinguishing  features  of 
Arachne  and  her  neighbours.  A  similar  inquiry  into  the  dispo- 
sition and  private  character  of  tbe  Arachnidan  species  would 
reveal  much  that  was  puzzling,  and  not  a  little  that  might  prove 
inexplicable  even  in  these  days  of  ready  theorising  and  explana- 
tory speculation.  Take  as  an  example  the  domestic  life  of 
Madame  Tegenaria  domestica,  as  the  lady-person  domiciled  in 
tie  comer  of  the  room  is  named.     There  can  exiat  no  reasonable 
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doubt — indeed,  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  doubting  the 
statement — that  Madame  is  thorougldy  paramount,  and  tliat  Mr. 
Tegenaria  ihmestica,  like  not  a  few  male  animals  inhabiting  the 
highest  spheres  of  society,  is  practically  a  nonentity,  and  might, 
without  very  great  loss  to  Arachnidan  society,  be  regarded  as 
practically  non-existent.  The  gentleman  in  question  ia  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  within  his  domeetic  circle;  and  the  difficulty  connected 
with  his  movements  and  exiatence  ia  that  of  ascertaining  not 
merely  when,  but  where  he  takes  his  walks  abroad.  The  lady- 
apiders  are,  indeed,  a  race  of  viragos  pure  and  simple.  The  most 
enthusiastic  students  of  Arachnidan  ways  have  never  described 
thoBe  of  the  female  sex  as  bland,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  mythical 
or  supposititious  statement  that  the  henpecked  husbands  are  not 
merely  frequently  mauled  in  unmerciful  fashion,  but  are  actually 
devoured  by  their  mates.'  This  is  truly  a  horrible  state  of  mat- 
ters, but  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  Arachnidan  society  appears 
tauitly  to  justify  the  extreme  procedure  last  mentioned,  and  to  regard 
tlie  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  husband  as  an  event  which  the 
lady  most  interested  is  entitled  to  regard  with  equanimity,  if  not  as 
an  utterly  uninteresting  proceeding.  But  if  Madame  Tegenaria  and 
her  blood  relations  are  thus  given  to  husband-slaughter  in  a  whole- 
sale way,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  social  feeUngs  or  affet:- 
tions  are  wholly  unrepresented  in  Arachnidan  society.  There  is  a 
tacit  agreement  among  the  best  friends  and  biographers  of  the 
race,  that  in  the  matter  of  affection  for  their  progeny  Mesdames 
Tegenarite  and  friends  are  models  of  parents.  The  young  appear 
to  be  tended  and  fed  with  scrupulous  care,  and  the  race  before  us 
presents  thus  a  certain  marked  contrast  to  such  cruel  mothers  as 
the  queen  bees  which  kill  their  daughters,  and  to  the  workers  whicb 
kill  the  drones.  The  male  spiders  by  all  accounts  are  peripatetic 
and  erratic  in  their  ways,  and  wander  about  from  nest  to  nest  in  a 
thoroughly  Bohemian  fashion.  Statisticians  inform  us  that  the 
males  as  a  rule  preponderate  in  the  Arachnidan  race — an  appar- 
ently  wise  provision,  considering  the  frequency  with  which  they 
are  slaughtered  by  their  mates.  In  one  or  two  families,  however, 
the  female  sei  appears  to  predominate  as  in  higher  life,  and 
Thorell,  of  Upsala,  has  left  it  on  record  that  in  his  opinion  the 
lady-spiders  on  the  whole  exceed  their  mates  in  numbers.  Black- 
wall,  in  his  work  on  the  spiders,  indicates  that  the  males  are 
darker-coloured,  as  a  rule,  than  the  females ;  but  there  are  cases 

'  De  Ooer,  lu  quol«<l  hy  Kirl^  and  Sponcc.  tellH  us  lliAt  he  has  witpesaeJ  sd  oii- 
furtnaate  huHbsiid  *  bvized  by  [ha  ubjeel  of  his  atrenlion>i,  enveloped  by  her  in  ■ 
neb.  and  then  deTonied ;  ■  sight  which,'  ha  odds,  '  Hik'd  him  with  horror  and  iviBg- 
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wliere  the  male  and  female  appear  as  exact  eoimterpart«  one  of 
aDother. 

A  chapter  of  high  interest  might  be  vritten  on  the  courtship 
of  the  Arachnidan  race,  involving,  as  do  the  matrimonial  intents 
of  the  race,  many  curious  features.  In  one  or  two  species  of 
spiders,  the  gentlemen  possess  the  power  of  emitting  a  curious 
chirping  sound,  the  ladies  being,  wonderful  to  relate,  voiceless — a 
quality  upon  which  Anaereon,  aa  will  be  remembered,  congratu- 
lated the  insect-Cicadas,  since  their  wives — as  is  really  the  case — ■ 
are  dumb.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  musical  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  a  roughened  patch  on  the  tail  against  which  the  chest  is 
rubbed,  is  intended  as  a  species  of  loving  blandishment  to  capti- 
vate Mesdames.  And  Monsieur  Theridiou,  approaching  the  domi- 
cile of  Mademoiselle  Theridion,  softly  twangs  his  guitar,  and  thus 
announces  at  once,  and  through  the  appropriate  medium  of  the 
divine  art,  bis  intentions  and  emotions.  Such  a  procedure  reaches^ 
it  is  true,  in  the  insect  group,  a  higher  stage  of  culture  than  ia 
the  Arachnidan  fraternity ;  but  its  occurrence  anywhere  in  loww 
life  affords  a  foundation  for  the  belief,  that  courtship  by  serenade 
and  the  blandishments  of  Orpheus  had  plain  precedents  ages 
ago,  in  the  loves  of  the  insects  and  their  allied  kith  and  kin.  So 
also,  it  has  been  alleged  by  high  authority  that  spiders  have  been 
attracted  by  music.  If  this  latter  assertion  be  correct,  it  places 
the  idea  of  a  defined  purpose  underlying  the  sounds  of  Theridion 
on  a  basis  of  more  than  ordinary  probability  and  reasonableness. 
Thus,  in  the  matter  of  women's  rights  alone,  the  Arachnidans  are  all 
that, and  perhapsa  good  deal  more  than,  our  own  lady-liberationists 
could  wish  for;  whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  attention  to 
domestic  duties,  and  in  the  ordering  of  household  ways  and 
domestic  life — as  occasionally  proved  by  the  experiences  of  man- 
kind— the  shrew  may  take  precedence  of  some  more  amiable  and 
milder-tempered  wives. 

The  ways  of  spider  existence  can  only  be  fully  comprehended 
vhen  we  dip  into  the  general  anatomy  of  the  group.  Even  the 
nature  of  the  threads  and  thrums  with  the  mention  of  which  this 
rambling  chronicle  was  begun,  may  be  understood  solely  by  the 
light  thrown  on  the  spinning-apparatus  by  a  popular  and  short 
lecture  on  comparative  anatomy.  Let  us  thus  firstly  examine 
the  mouth  and  its  belongings,  by  way  of  satisfying  u  normal 
cariosity  regarding  the  well-known  sting  and  poison  of  the  race. 
The  jaws  of  a  spider,  like  those  of  abeetle,  number  four — a  large  and 
a  small  pair.  The  large  pair — technically  the  *  mandibles ' — are 
booked  at  their  tips ;  the  hooka  being  the  poison-'  fangs,'  in  each  of 
which  the  duct  or  tube,  leading  from  the  pciison-glaud  in  the  ht 
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terminates.  When  I  discern  Madame  Tegenaria  in  her  web,  boailr 
engaged  in  mastering  the  struggles  of  the  fly  which  has  just  become 
entangled  in  the  deceitful  snare,  I  can  predict  that  there  will  be 
both  scant  mercy  and  'Jeddart  justice'  Rhoun  to  the  hapless 
victim.  Soon  the  poison-ftm^  will  be  plunged  into  its  body;  the 
deadly  secretion  will  pass  rapidly  to  mingle  with  the  vital  fluid, 
ami  Muscu,  doviestica's  struggles  will  speedily  cease.  The  bite  of 
any  known  species  of  spider  is  certainly  neither  fatal  nor  danger- 
ous to  human  life.  At  the  very  most,  a  spider's  wound  might  pro- 
duce an  iuSamed  puuctm-e;  but  the  virus  is  not  potent  enough 
to  affect  human  muscles,  nervesj  or  tissues  at  large.  Even  the 
lamed  Tarantula  itself  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  Tarantula 
spider  is  the  Lycusa  tarantula  of  Italy  and  Spain,  whose  bite  was 
long  believed  to  produce  a  species  of  dancing  madness—inutated, 
of  course,  in  the  fashionable  Tarantellea  wherewith  young  aspirants 
in  pianoforte  practice  torture  at  once  their  own  fingers,  the  instru- 
ment in  question,  and  the  ears  and  minds  of  their  hearers.  Tbe 
Tarautuhi  is  one  of  the  wandering  or  peripatetic  members  of  iU 
racu.  Making  no  web,  it  hides  beneath  stones,  and  like  a,  lurking 
bandit  pounces  upon  its  prey  when  occasion  offers.  '  Tarantism,' 
as  the  condition  alluded  to  is  named,  unquestionahly  does  exist  as 
a  species  of  uncontrollable  muscular  spasin ;  but  the  association  of 
the  affection  with  the  bite  of  the  spider  in  question  is  simply 
mythical,  and  rests  on  no  certain  or  demonstrable  basis.  Arach- 
nidans,  however,  are  well  provided  with  means  of  defence  and 
offence  suiting  their  life.  The  large  tropical  species  can  sUn^' 
small  birds  to  their  death ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  spider  is  a  superior 
creature  in  tliis  respect  to  its  clumsy  scorpion  neighbour,  whicl> 
wanders  hither  and  thither  with  its  tail  curled  over  its  back  hv 
way  of  protecting  its  sting  from  injury :  whilst  a  somewhat  foolisli 
trait  of  scorpion  character  is  also  known,  wherein,  when  made  to 
sting  itself,  the  animal  succumbs  to  its  own  injury. 

But  we  are  veering  rouud  gradually  towai-da  the  threads  and 
thrums,  to  the  spinners  and  spun ;  and  tlie  inquiry, '  Where  is  the 
loom,  and  how  does  it  work  ? '  may  now  be  said  to  await  us.  Lei 
authority  in  the  guise  of  the  zoologist  reply.  Looking  at  the 
tail-extremity  of  a  spider,  we  can  readily  perceive  by  aid  of  it 
strong  lens  from  two  to  four  pairs  of  conical  projections.  Thew 
are  named  the  gpinnefets.  Each  is  but  a  much  altered  limb,  and 
indeed,  were  proof  of  this  latter  statement  required,  we  might 
point  to  one  group  of  Arachnidaus  {Ilevsilla),  in  which  tlie  three 
pairs  of  spinnerets  are  seen  to  present  a  thoroughly  leg-like 
nature.  What,  then,  is  the  function  of  these  spinnerets,  which 
exist  to  tlie  number  of  three  pairs  in  Madame  Tegenaria  in  the 
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corner?  The  reply  is,  that  they  are  used  to  reel  off  the  silk 
wherewith  the  domicile  is  woven  and  built.  Microscopically  ex- 
amined,  you  would  find  that  each  spinneret  is  in  reality  composed 
of  a  multitade  of  very  fine  tubes,  which  open  at  its  tip.  Next  let 
ns  inquire  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  thread.  Our 
spiders  are  by  no  means  the  only  weavers  in  nature.  Those  lazy 
fourmands  the  caterpillars,  which  cause  the  gardener's  heart  to 
grow  faint  when  he  contemplates  their  Sybaritic  ravages  on  the 
choicest  of  his  leaves,  spin  a  thread  likewise,  and  afford  us  '  floss' 
silk  when  the  fabrication  happens  to  he  an  infant  moth  belonging 
to  one  or  other  of  the  silk-producing  species.  And  removed  from 
the  insect  class  altogether,  and  passing  into  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
we  may  still  find  spinners  enough  and  to  spare.  The  mussels  of 
our  own  coasts,  and  the  Pinnas  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  present 
us  with  instances  of  animal  weavers  in  plenty,  and  with  example* 
of  the  manufactiu'e  of  threads  sometimes  of  a  nature  durable  in  thd 
extreme. 

But  in  insect  or  mollusc,  in  Araclmidan  or  caterpillar, 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  manner  of  production  of 
threads  and  fabrics.  The  materia!  wherewith  Aladame  Tegenaria 
spins  is  secreted  or  manufactured  from  her  blood,  like  every  other 
product  of  the  animal  economy,  by  special  organs  which  receive 
tlie  name  of  '  glands.'  These  silk-glands  manufacture  a  dense 
semi-fluid  matter  which,  so  long  as  it  remains  within  the  gland, 
retains  its  fluid  nature.  "WTien,  however,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  becomes  more  tenacious,  and  is  thcu  capable  of  being  pressed 
ont  through  the  infinitesimally  fine  tubes  we  have  seen  to  compose 
the  spinnerets.  The  conversion  of  a  glutinous  fluid  into  a  Ihreadis 
strictly  paralleled  by  the  familiar  illustration  of  glue  in  a  glue- 
pot.  So  long  as  the  glue  is  kept  heated  on  the  fire,  it  is  fluid  ;  but 
if,  when  the  process  of  liquefaction  has  proceeded  to  a  certain 
BtAge,  we  lift  the  glue  on  the  brush,  we  may  draw  out  the  semi- 
fl<d(l  mass  in  the  form  of  threads  into  which  it  has  rapidly  cooled 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  And  so  with  the  threads  of  Arachnidans, 
But  if  the  spinnerets  are  perforated  with  numerous  tubes  through 
which  the  fluid  silk  is  drawn  to  form  threads,  why  do  we  not  per- 
ceive the  numerous  threads  in  question  ?  The  zoologist  replies  that 
the  many  threads  arc  united  to  form  the  single  strand  with  which 
the  web  is  fonned  and  other  operations  of  spider-life  carried  on. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  this  apparently 
single,  but  in  reality  compound,  rope  of  Madame  Tegonaria,  for 
stance,  and  then  try  to  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  delicacy  of  the  four 
himdred  odd  strand^^  of  whicli  it  is  composed  ;  or  hie  you  to  Madame 
Epeira  in  the  garden,  and  try  to  conceive  how  infinitesimaUij  »V 
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must  be  the  thousaad  or  tM>  threuds  which  make  up  her  sing^ 
strand,  itself  a  mere  gossamer  string  with  which  the  summer 
hreeze  plajw  at  will,  and  which  even  a  gentle  gust  of  wind  mocks 
to  its  destruction.  Scientific  imagining  has  its  Umits,  like  the 
thoughts  which  run  at  will  on  mountains  of  vanity  in  comiDon 
life ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  fineness  of  spiders'  threads,  we  may  well 
think  of  a  boundary,  not  to  the  indivisibility  of  matter,  but  to 
our  powers  of  following  matter  into  its  lesser  and  microscopic 
phases. 

As  Arachne  spins  her  fabric,  so  insects  spin  their  threads,  and 
mollusca  weave  their  thrums,  as  we  shall  see.  But  the  manner 
in  which  this  raw  material — the  thread— is  wound  and  woven 
to  form  the  domiciles  of  the  apider  tribe,  awaits  our  further 
thought.  Out  in  the  gai'den  exist  plenty  of  spinners  belonging 
to  a  very  not-able  family — the  Epeii'as  —  whose  web-spinning 
habits  you  may  watch,  provided  you  can  extricate  yourself  suffi- 
ciently early  from  the  toils  of  Slorpheus,  and  sally  forth  in  the 
early  summer  morning  bent  on  a  zoological  study.  You  will 
then  see  Epeira  diademata  hard  at  work  house-building  and 
repairing,  like  a  busy  contractor  with  his  hands  full.  Engaged 
on  a  new  venture  in  the  way  of  domicile,  Epeira  may  be  seen 
bustling  hither  and  thither  over  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the 
xhrub  whereto  the  web  is  to  be  attached,  and,  having  fixed  upon  a 
site,  may  be  seen  suddenly  to  drop  from  the  twig,  and  as  suddenly 
to  be  arrested  in  some  mysterious  fashion  in  mid  air.  This  is  do 
mere  acrobatic  exhibition,  but  a  preliminary  measure  probably 
having  for  its  object  the  drawing  of  a  mass  of  silken  threads  from 
the  spinnerets.  Soon  the  morning  breezes  waft  the  threads  to- 
wards the  projecting  tips  of  neighbouring  branches,  to  which  th^f  | 
adhere ;  and  when  the  threads  have  become  fixed,  you  will  u>  | 
E[>eim  hauling  at  the  threads  with  her  fure  legs  like  some  deft  I 
sailor,  by  way  of  testing  their  strengtli.  Selecting  her  specif  " 
thread,  Kpeira  will  now  probably  cut  adrift  the  remainder,  and 
will  turn  her  attention  towards  tlie  stability  of  her  line.  Thii 
first  thread  runs  across  the  centre  or  thereabouts  of  the  future  web 
— for  you  remember  that  Epeira  spins  a  geometric  house — and 
from  the  point  of  attachment  of  this  first  thread,  Epeira  will  pau 
to  fix  the  line,  spun  as  she  runs  to  point  after  point,  and  thus  to 
mark  out  the  circumference  of  her  habitation.  Next  are  formed 
diagonal  lines  across  the  outer  circle  already  made ;  and  soon  t 
series  of  radiating  threads  is  formed,  and  the  outline  or  skeleton  of 
the  edifice  is  completed.  In  her  journeys  you  will  see,  and  I  hope 
admire,  how  cleverly  Epeira,  like  a  skilful  rope-walker,  travels  back 
to  the  centre  of  the  web,  along  the  line  she  has  spun,  and  you  will 
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notice  also  how  her  feet,  or  rather  her  toes,  serve  as  most  admirable 
tools  and  combs  in  arranging  the  threade  and  in  fising  them  as 
well- 

The  nest  portion  of  Epeira's  task  consists  in  the  formation  of 
tbe  series  of  circular  threads  which  pass  from  each  of  the  spokes 
or  radii  of  her  wheel-like  outline,  and  which  convert  the  spaces 
between  tbe  spokea  into  veritable  ladders.  Proceeding  to  the 
centre,  Epeira  begins  to  spin  a  spiral  thread,  the  whorls  of  which  grow 
larger  and  lai^er  as  she  approaches  the  circumference  of  her  net. 
Round  and  round  she  weaves,  crossing  the  radii  in  her  spiral  track, 
and  deftly  fastening  the  thread  to  each  spoke  as  she  crosses  it, 
with  a  minute  globule  of  some  glutinous  fluid.  The  larger  the 
spider,  the  greater  will  be  the  space  between  the  spirals  of  the 
web;  and  on  approaching  the  circumference  of  her  domicile,  a 
wcond  spiral  thread  seems  to  replace  the  first  which  began  in  the 
centre.  This  outer  thread,  as  you  may  see  hy  inspecting  a 
web,  is  perfectly  bedizened  with  globules  of  a  gummy  fliiid,  which, 
like  the  sundew's  glittering  secretion,  will  fast  bind  the  unwary 
insect  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  snare.'  And  thus  Epeira 
makes  her  web,  and  lays  a  snare  which  Nature  perfectly  approves 
of,  and  authorises  as  one  way  of  gaining  an  easy  livelihood,  and 
of  placing  the  operator  and  builder  well  forward  in  the  inevitable 
'  straggle  for  eiistence.' 

But  showers  of  rain  and  dust-storms  sadly  annoy  our  Epeira. 
Often  a  single  shower  will  materially  damage  a  web,  and  set  the 
owner  to  work  biting  through  tbe  inner  threads,  which  she  roll> 
into  a  ball  and  then  drops  to  the  ground,  and  thereafter  makes 
new  spirals  as  before.  Or  dust-laden  and  wet,  the  domicile  may 
be  useless  a-s  a  snare,  and  Epeira,  deserting  a  ruined  home,  coo- 
itructs  a  new  dwelUng-plice,  and  appears  in  the  genuine  excite- 
ment of  work  to  forget  the  troubles  of  the  past.' 

'  Speaking  of  UiMe  globules,  Mr.  Blackball  writes  ;  ■  An  Mlimato  of  t.ha  nninbat 
«f  riKid  glotiolM  distribotod  on  ths  elastic  spiml  line  in  a  net  of  ^pn'ra  apnSUa  of 
•  Budiuni  aiie  will  convey  Bome  idea  uf  tlie  elaborate  opprationa  performed  by  Che 
G«ametric  Spiders  in  tbe  conilmctiun  (if  their  snares.  The  mean  dialanee  between 
two  oootigaons  radii  is  abont  sevoD-teaths  of  an  inch ;  if,  therefore,  the  nuniber  7  be 
■nltiplied  bj  20.  tbe  mean  number  uf  viscid  globnlcs  which  occqf  od  one-Cenlli  of  an 
ia«h  rf  the  eUstic  spiral  line  at  the  ordinary  dagreo  of  tension,  the  product  will  be 
140,  the  nmn  number  of  globnlen  dopositHt  on  soven-tonths  of  nn  inch  of  the  elaitte 
■pinl  lino;  Ibis  product  multiplied  by  3*,  the  monn  number  of  drcnrnvolntiona 
roTMed  by  tbe  elastic  spiral  line,  gives  3.360,  (as)  the  mean  number  of  globntea  eon- 
Isfawd  betoeen  two  radii ;  which  multiplied  by  26,  tlie  inenn  number  uf  radii,  pm- 
d[KB>  ST.Sefl,  tlie  total  nambor  of  viscid  globules  in  a  flnisbei!  not  of  average  dimen- 

'  Jadging,  indeed,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  Epoirn  works,  there  should 

meh  l«itnre  time  and  breathing  ipacr  for  the  race,  if  the  effects  of  work  and  ths 

of  energy  in  the  Arachnidaa  bear  any  relation   to  those 
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Watch  Epeira,  ae  she  lies  in  wait  for  prey,  realising  Sir  Jabn 
Daviea'  apt  description  of  her  attitude : — 

A  aulitle  Gpidor,  vhich  doth  sit 
la  middlo  of  her  wsb  whi>^  spreodeth  vide; 
If  aught  do  touch  cha  utmost  tlirood  of  it, 
Sho  l'e«lB  it  instantly  on  every  side. 

Firm  poised,  sits  Madame  in  the  centre  of  her  geometric  spinl, 
usually  head-downwards,  but  listening  intently — albeit  that  "e 
know  nothing  of  her  ears,  which,  perchance,  like  those  of  the  lob- 
ster, may  esifit  somewhere  in  or  near  the  belongings  or  appendages 
of  her  head.  With  that  sense  of  touch  praised  by  him  of  Twick- 
enham as  so '  exquisitely  fine,'  and  with  each  foot  firm  set  on  a 
radius  or  spoke  of  her  web,  Epetr.i  waits  for  the  coming  fly.  Sum 
the  insect  comes.  A  vibration  passes  along  the  cords  from  Uw 
sticky  circumference  where  Muaca  is  entangled  in  extreme  per- 
plexity of  mind.  At  onco  Epeira  is  on  the  alert.  Seiring 
several  radiating  threads,  she  sharply  jerks  them ;  and  if  the  subse- 
quent struggles  of  the  captured  one  convince  her  that  she  hu 
landed  her  prey,  she  will  rapidly  traverse  the  web  towards  the  out- 
side edge,  seize  the  prey  in  her  jaws,  and  instil  her  potent  veDOtn. 
Thereafter  she  will  enclose  her  victim  in  a  silken  shroud,  «id  di»- 
■pose  of  him  in  some  quiet  comer,  whither  in  due  time  she  m»J 
retire  to  feast  upon  the  juices  and  fluids  of  his  frame.  You  wll 
have  witnessed  in  such  a  study,  how  greatly  Epeira  and  indeed  all 
Arachnidans  depend  on  their  sense  of  touch  for  information  re- 
garding the  outer  world.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
seeing  powers  of  those  insignificant  eye-specks  scattered  over  the 
back  of  her  head  and  chest,  but  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the 
acute  sense  of  touch,  resident  not  merely  in  the  palpi  or  feelen  cf 
the  mouth,  but  in  the  legs  as  well,  and  which  responds  to  cc«J 
vibration,  will  very  fully  supply  to  the  spider-race  the  place  of 
the  visual  and  other  sensory  organs  of  higher  existence.  Not  i 
movement  appears  to  be  made  by  the  ordinary  Araohnidan  with- 
out the  accompanying  work  of  spinning  a  thread.  From  place  to 
place  Epeira  moves,  quickly  and  deftly  too,  but  ever  accompanied 
by  the  thread  which  she  who  runs,  spins.  A  friendly  call-a 
practice  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  much  in  vogue  in  Arachniduo 
society — would  be  performed  by  aid  of  the  thread,  the  one  extre- 
mity of  which  is  secured  at  home,  whilst  the  other  end  metga 
into  the  as  yet  unformed  strands  of  the  splimeret.  Along  Uii* 
thread  the  return  journey  is  made.     From  a  height  Epeira  dropt 

hnmuD  Bpedes.  Mr.  Blnckwall  uys  an  Epeira  apodUa  vill  complete  its  vabiatklV 
fiitty  minutes,  proyided  it  meuM  with  no  inlerra|itioii  :  and  the  rapditf  wi«h  wbU' 
BpinoBTOta  and  legs  move,  and  tho  work  of  thrtsMl-produKliou  pniCMJs,  mny  bat  U 
prorad  by  ioterviswing  th?  attirani  at  homp. 
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safely  and  securely  by  means  of  the  well-nigh  invisible  strand, 
and  up  this  thread  she  dambers  with  agility  wheii  danger  looms 
or  necessity  drives.  Thus  does  the  Arachnidan  literally  live  ^  along 
the  line,'  and  it  is  perhaps  hard  to  conceive  of  any  exactly  similar 
mode  of  progression  in  the  Animal  world.  Imagine  an  aerial 
humanity  proceeding,  on  business  or  pleasure  bent,  by  means  of 
clothes-lines.  Or  think  of  the  announcement  made  by  a  polite 
attendant  that  Madame  Tegenaria's  ^  line '  was  at  the  door,  and 
waiting  to  take  her  home ;  whilst,  instead  of  the  complaint  that 
^  Madame  Epeira's  carriage  stops  the  way,'  it  would  be  said  that 
the  lady's  '  line '  had  got  entangled  with  the  threads  of  other 
members  of  society,  and  that  the  owner  would  oblige  by  speedily 
attending  to  its  due  arrangement. 

The  phases  of  Arachnidan  society  might,  if  pursued  and  de- 
scribed in  detail,  lead  us  very  far  from  our  room  and  our  garden ; 
but  there  remain  for  notice  several  features  connected,  firstly,  with 
the  varying  habits  of  spinning  and  weaving  seen  in  the  class,  and, 
secondly,  with  the  nature  of  the  instincts  which  the  race  of  Epeiras, 
Tegenarias,  and  their  friends,  regarded  as  a  whole,  exhibit.  Place 
for  utilitarian  considerations,  and  for  the  domestic  economy  of 
spiders'  webs.  During  last  century  Le  Bon  of  Languedoc  wove 
i^piders'  silk  into  various  articles,  such  as  gloves  and  stockings. 
Bermuda  ladies  use  spiders'  silk  for  sewing,  such  strands  being  thick 
and  strong.  But  spider-nature  is  by  no  means  docile,  and  the 
domestication  and  civilisation  of  the  errant  race  to  become  re- 
spectable fabricators  of  silk  for  the  use  of  man  is  simply  a  dream 
of  the  future,  which  may  or  may  not  be  realised.  Only  this  much 
may  be  said,  that  Dr.  B.  Gr.  Wilder  of  America  asserts  that  the 
N&phila  plumipes  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  affords  a 
silk  which,  could  it  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  would  be  a 
perfectly  marketable  commodity.  It  is  the  above-named  species  of 
NephUa  which  in  tropic  forests  constructs  nets  of  strength  suffi- 
cient to  capture  small  birds,  and  from  this  genus  the  Bermuda 
dames  obtain  sewing  thread.  The  lady  Nephilas  are  the  workers ; 
Messieurs  the  Nephilas  are  minute  as  compared  with  their  spouses ; 
and  firom  what  we  already  know  of  the  degraded  state  of  male 
society  in  the  Arachnidan  race,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
these  wretched  creatures  to  emulate  the  ways  and  industry  of  their 
literally  giant  partners. 

A  ramble  through  pastures  Arachnidan  calls  up  in  imagination 
not  a  few  curious  and  interesting  forms  to  which  a  walk  through 
the  nearest  museum  of  large  dimensions,  and  a  glance  at  the 
Arachnidan  cases,  will  serve  as  a  practical  commentary  and  illus- 
tration»    A  summer  day  and  a  green  meadow,  with,  vta  ^^\j^x\^v2^. 
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by  the  clump  of  osiers,  rises  to  menial  view  as  we  recall  to 
the  ArgyvonAia  we  saw  there — this  last  being  a  spider  which 
takes  to  water  as  its  natural  habitat,  and  which  builda  a  neet  and 
cocoon  beneath  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  a  veritable  diving-bel]. 
Here  this  amphibian  lady  lives  and  thrives,  ascending  periodical!; 
to  the  surface  of  the  pool  to  entangle  a  bubble  of  air  in  tbe 
hairs  with  which  her  body  is  covered,  and  to  descend  with  this 
atmospheric  supply  to  her  nest.  Then,  also,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  '  Wanderers,'  which,  making  no  web  or  nest,  lurk  beneatb 
stones  and  rush  out  to  seize  their  prey,  like  the  Tarantula  of  eiil 
fame.  And  we  remember  the  Leaping  Spiders  [Scdtumt] ;  n 
named  because  they  progress  with  a  leaping  gait,  and  recall  to 
mind  certain  insect-brethren  of  the  hearth  and  meadow.  Nor 
must  we  neglect  to  mention  the  Mygale  tribe  or  Mason  Spiden, 
which  construct  the  trap-door  abodes  so  familiar  in  Southera 
Europe;  excavating  a  deep  pit  which  is  lined  with  the  silkeii 
material,  and  closed  by  a  cunningly  contrived  and  cleverly  con- 
cealed lid.  Whilst,  lastly,  may  he  mentioned  Madame  Clotio, 
well  named  after  the  Fate,  since  of  tbe  spinners  and  weavers  Bbe 
might  well  represent  the  chief,  or  an  embodiment  of  Arachne  bsi- 
self.  Here  you  will  find  a  weaver  which  constructs  a  t«nt  of  < 
fine  taffeta,  secures  it  to  the  ground  with  silken  cords,  and  staiu 
the  outside  so  as  to  mimic  accurately  the  hue  of  the  surrounding 
objects.  Herein  the  Clotho  family  lives;  herein  the  young  are 
reared;  and  herein  are  exercised  those  instincts  which  puzzle ue 
the  more  as  we  continue  to  dwell  upon  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  their  work. 

So  we  bid  farewell  to  the  spinners  and  weavers,  en  faDiilU,  and 
approach  at  least  part  of  tbe  philosophy  of  their  being.  Tbe 
spider  may,  in  one  sense,  be  well  compai'ed  to  a  headless  insect; 
the  organs  and  parts  constituting  the  insect  head — always  a  well- 
defined  part  of  the  economy  in  question— are  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped in  the  spider-race.  But  on  all  grounds  our  spider  is  an 
animal  of  much  higher  instincts  than  the  average  insect.  Waiy 
to  a  fault,  strategic  in  the  highest,  degree,  cunning  in  every  detail  of 
life,  active  and  mechanically  minded — such  ({ualities,  I  repeat, 
would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  and  work  of  a  nervoiu 
system  higher  than  that  of  the  careless  insect  the  current  of  whose 
existence,  as  a  rule,  flows  evenly  along.  Now,  in  nature,  there 
exist  such  principles  as  type  and  likeness,  whereby  each  animal 
belonging  to  any  given  group,  preserves  beneath  variations  in 
form,  the  typical  or  primary  disposition  of  parts  seen  in  the  leaffl 
modified  members  of  its  class.  Worms,  insects,  centipedes,  crab^ 
lobsters,  and  a  host  of  other  and  allied  creatures,  fall  into  ona 
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the  same  group.  In  tfae  worm  and  insect,  the  nervous  system 
exists  typically  as  a  double  chain  of  nerves  and  nerve-knots  lying 
along  the  floor  of  the  body.  Now,  Arachnidan  society,  in  virtue  of 
its  relations  to  the  insect-type,  is  bound  to  possess  a  nervous 
system  of  like  character.  And  so  we  find  the  guiding  apparatus 
of  the  spider  to  be  situated  below.  But  when  we  scan  the  form 
of  that  nervous  system  we  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  double  or  single- 
ehain  arrangement  just  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  insect- 
claas  and  its  allies,  for  we  notice  the  spider's  nerves  to  form  a  great 
mass  in  the  floor  of  its  head  and  chest.  How  and  why  has  this 
altered  arrangement  been  produced  ?  The  answer  is  clear,  i  To 
produce  a  nervous  system  of  higher  type  than  that  of  the  insect, 
two  courses  were  open  to  Dame  Nature.  She  might  have  sup- 
plied Arachne  with  additional  nerves  and  nerve-knots ;  but  such  a 
procedure,  as  we  have  just  observed,  is  against  the  rules,  which 
forbid  any  great  departure  from  a  given  type.  Or,  secondly. 
Nature  might,  by  coTicmUratvag  otherwise  scattered  nerve-centres, 
give  increased  nerve-power.  And.  this  latter  alternative  has  been 
duly  pursued  in  the  case  of  our  spiders.  Increased  centralisation 
of  nerves  has  afforded  increased  nerve-power,  and  hence  we  per- 
ceive a  natural  basis  for  replying  to  the  query  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  higher  powers  of  Arachne  as  compared  with  the 
average  insect.  That  spiders  and  insects  may  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin  is  by  no  means  a  far-fetched  supposition.  Insects,  as 
they  are  entitled  to  claim  by  reason  of  their  older  fossil  history, 
may  take  the  first  place ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
from  some  primitive  insect-like  stock  the  tribe  of  spinners  and 
weavers  descended  in  the  far-back  ages ;  whilst  here  and  there,  as 
in  the  spinning  insect-caterpillars,  or  in  that  poor  relation  of  the 
centipedes  named  Pervpatue — which  spins  threads  when  alarmed 
by  wiay,  presumably,  of  showing  its  fear  and  disgust — we  also  meet 
with  traces  of  a  development  of  spinning  powers,  imitating  in 
feeble  degree  only  the  more  perfect  workmanship  of  the  beings 
which  claim  the  purple-dyer's  daughter  as  their  patron  and 
mythological  heroine. 

But  little  space  remains  wherein  the  spinners  of  threads  and 
thrums  amongst  the  shell-fish  may  receive  a  just  meed  of  atten- 
tion. Still,  to  pass  over  these  molluscan  fabricators  in  silence 
would  seem  to  cast  a  slur  on  their  handiwork,  although  their  la- 
bours may  seem  but  dull  and  commonplace  after  the  lively  land- 
weavers  of  nets  and  webs.  Perhaps  the  best-known  spinner  of 
threads  on  our  own  coasts  is  the  common  mussel,  which  one  may 
pick  up  by  the  dozen  on  rocky  coasts,  having  bound  to  itself,  by 
means  of  its  strong  threads,  stones  and  sheila,  often.  tsv^^Vaxw  xs^  ^ 

rou  xxxa,  no,  cltt. 
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mass  many  times  its  own  weight  and  bulk.  Try  to  detach  > 
mussel  from  a  secure  crevice  in  a.  rock  where  it  liee  hidden  along 
with  numerous  neighbours,  and  your  weary  fingers  will  attest  the 
strength  of  the  mussel's  '  beard,'  as  its  collection  of  threads  is 
popularly  named — the '  byasiLS '  of  those  whose  business  it  is  tolfi> 
ture  upon  big  and  little  fish  alike.  Whence  does  the  '  b»nl 
come,  and  how  is  it  formed  ?  Open  ynur  mussel — for  the  mofe 
&mUiar  oyster  has  no  beard,  at  least  when  adult-,  and  prefers  to 
fix  itself  in  ite  '  bed '  directly,  by  implanting  its  shell  in  it«  BiHn 
mud.  You  will  then  see  a  prominent  organ  of  conical  shape,  and 
deeply  grooved  in  appearance.  This  is  the  '  foot '  of  your  moliisc, 
an  organ  more  familiarly  seen  in  the  broad  walkingHlisc  of  that 
retiring  mollusc  the  snail  or  slug.  And  it  is  a  '  foot '  identical  la 
Batme  with  that  of  the  mussel  by  means  of  which  the  famiiiu 
tiockle  leaps  over  its  sandy  habitation,  and  by  aid  of  which  the 
Soten  or  razor-shell  burrows  swiftly  and  deeply  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  sand. 

From  the  base  of  the  foot  hangs  the  bundle  of  stout  tbreadi 
which  this  foot  moulds  and  formt^.  The  '  foot '  is  thus  the  weaver 
of  the  mussel's  beard,  and  the  manner  of  secretion  of  the  thread* 
takes  place  in  a  fashion  quite  analogous  to  that  in  which  lie 
Bpider  makes  its  thread.  From  special  glands  forming  part  of  the 
mussel's  belongings,  comes  the  same  semi-fluid  material,  wbkh, 
ran  into  the  groove  in  the  foot,  sets  therein  as  afirmtbreti 
This  thread  is  drawn  out  of  the  foot  by  the  retraction  of  Oat 
organ,  and  another  thread  is  rapidly  formed,  until  the  'beard' 
grows  apace,  and  the  mussel  has  tied  itself  to  something,  or  ini 
tied  something  to  itself,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  '  beard '  of  the  mussel  as  a  zoological  curiosity  is  inter- 
esting enough,  no  doubt,  but  that  it  could  by  any  stretch  of  tie 
imagination  be  regarded  as  subserving  an  importaJit  function  in 
defending  man's  structures  against  the  ravages  of  time  and  tide, 
is  altogether  an  imlikely  supposition.  Listen,  however,  to  * 
recital,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Gosseinhismanualof  the  '  Jlollusca'i— 
'  At  the  town  of  Bideford  in  Devonshire,  there  is  a  long  bridge,  rf 
twenty-four  arches  across  the  Torridge  river.near  its  junction  witli 
tlie  Taw.  At  this  bridge  the  tide  flows  so  rapidly  that  it  taiinol 
be.  kept  in  repair  by  mortar.  The  corporation,  therefore,  )Mf 
Iwats  in  employ  to  bring  mussels  to  it,  and  the  interstices  of  tJ* 
bridge  are  tilled  by  liaud  with  these  mussels.  It  is  supported  fwn 
being  driven  away  by  the  tide  entirely  by  the  strong  threads  tiuB 
massels  flx  to  Uie  stonework ;  and  by  an  Act  or  grant,  it  is  ■  onW 
liable  to  transportation  for  any  person  to  remove  theae'  mualBhl 
unless  in  the  preaeuce  and  by  the  consent  of  the  corporatits 
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trustees/  Such  a  history  is  both  curious  and  interesting,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  contradiction — ^Mr.  Crosse's  ^Manual'  bears 
date  1854 — the  correctness  of  the  narrative  may  be  assumed,  if 
only  &om  an  inductive  inference  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
byssus  of  the  mussels  on  the  beach.  The  story,  besides,  presents 
but  another  and  perhaps  novel  illustration  of  the  old  axiom, 
L^union  fait  la  force. 

Utilitarianism  may  again  claim  us  when  we  find  that  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  mussel — ^the  Mediterranean  Pinna — manufactures 
a  silky  byssus  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  the  Sicilians  to 
weave  it  into  gloves  and  stockings.  These  latter  are  rather  arti- 
dea  de  luxe,  however,  than  garments  of  wear,  and  are  costly 
withal ;  the  latter  fact  depending  on  the  nature  of  their  origin 
and  the  trouble  of  manufactiure.  Pope  Benedict  XV.  received  in 
1754  from  certain  of  his  subjects  a  pair  of  stockings  of  Pinna's 
•  beard,'  and  the  event  was  regarded  as  testifying  to  the  worth  of 
the  present  and  to  the  dexterity  of  the  manufacturers — a  dexterity 
which  was  certainly  equalled  in  respect  of  its  ingenuity  by  Dame 
Nature  herself  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material. 

This  history  of  threads  and  thrums  draws  to  a  close.  Madame 
T^enaria  is  busy  in  her  comer  still.  It  was  she  who  inspired 
this  subject  and  its  title,  and  I  think  of  bestirring  myself,  in 
common  gratitude,  to  capture  that  buzzing  insect,  whose  disturb- 
ing hum  must  reach  Arachnidan  society  in  the  corner,  and  fill  it 
with  vain  hopes  of  a  goodly  banquet.  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  say 
&rewell  to  the  history  of  Tegenaria  and  her  race  for  the  nonce. 
Some  other  day  Arachnidan  ways  and  customs  may  engage  an  hour 
of  leisure-time.  In  her  comer  Tegenaria  may  live  and  prosper, 
it  is  true — but  the  inevitable  duster  looms  in  the  distance,  and 
of  the  fate  which  may  possibly  await  oiu:  deft  spinner — who  can 
tell? 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FRENCH  TRUL  FOR  MURDER. 

I. 

I  WAS  staying  a  few  years  ago  in  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
France,  when  I  became  the  unwilling  witness  of  a  strange  judicial 
drama.  Having  visited  the  town  in  question  several  saccesdre 
years,  at  the  season  of  sea-bathing,  I  had  got  acquainted  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  among  them  with  a  local  doctor  named 
Iburberon.  He  was  not  a  pleasant  man,  though,  having  had  to 
consult  him  for  a  member  of  my  &mily,  I  found  him  cleverer  than 
any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  place.  His  defects  were  a  want  of 
geniality,  great  irritability,  and  an  offensive  tendency  to  self-asser- 
tion.    He  had  few  patients  and  fewer  friends. 

I  used  often  to  meet  Dr.  Barberon  at  the  club ;  and  his  short- 
ness of  temper  betrayed  itself  whenever  we  played  whist.  He 
ivuld  not  lose  without  saying  offensive  things  to  his  partner,  or  else 
ho  would  sulk  alxsurdly.  I  thought  for  a  while  that  be  cared  more 
to  win  frv^m  vanity  than  from  interest  in  our  small  stakes;  and 
this  ide^^  w;\s  eoniirmed  when  I  saw  that  he  grew  savage  if  thwarted 
in  any  way.  He  oould  not  join  in  a  discussion  without  trying  to 
ar^uo  down  his  opponents*  and  he  always  had  the  last  word,  either 
K\*auso  ho  marched  off  impatiently  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  or 
Kvaust^  his  contradictors  gave  in  firom  weariness.  When  I  first 
mot  him  he  was  aK>ut  thirty-five — a  strong-built  man  of  middle 
hoi^hu  with  clear-cut  features  and  very  bright  blue  ejes.  These 
o\^vi  wort*  the  mv»st  remarkable  thing?  in  him.  Their  look  was 
ha»\l  and  n^iloss :  and  when  be  was  angry  their  glare  almost  terrified 
OJ'O*  I  have  scud  that  Pr.  Barheron  was  clever:  I  might  hare 
sUiU\l  that  b.o  w:is  a  man  of  trenius,  who  but  for  his  weaknesses 
Nkv»;iUi  !\;n o  m^do  h:<  way  ir.  lire,  t>r  he  was  an  original  thinker  and 
voi>  wo!l  ir.!>r:v.:\i  v^v.  :-.Il  ir.a::rr^  of  science.  When  he  spoke  of 
ilv.v^s  ^ithiv.  ^.*.^  kv..^w't\:i^?  he  cv>uli  h?  instructive;  but  if  one 
v^oso  ccirr\^\i  a  way  i:;:o  :en:;v^rarv  ainiraaon  of  him  bv  some 
iKiiliciMt  v\;s>orM:i>n  in  which  his  ^riiis  rr*>ke  out  in  flashes.  Dr. 
li^tK'r\>fci   svv*;)  I  a£:irc&:hy   a^rain  by  bis   insufferable 

^"^vMiMU   y  ^  cosipIa:r,:r>.c  :hai  A was  noplace 

tkat  he  «x:i:ht  to  t^  in  Paris;.     He  wis 

tiour?*.  c:  wy>til:h.  a&i    of  profesdoDsl 

ig»lt  tccward  as   ci^didare  whenever  a 
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poet  of  any  sort — whether  a  hospital  physioian^hip,  or  a  seat  in  the 
municipal  council — fell  vacant.  Being  always  unsuccesslul,  hia 
disappointments  only  soured  him  the  more,  and  made  him  think, 
with  the  usual  infatuation  of  vain  men,  that  a  strong  party  of 
persona  jealous  of  his  merits  were  conspiring  to  keep  him  down. 

There  were  two  men  whom  Dr.  Barberon  especially  hated  and. 
accused  of  intriguing  against  him  :  these  were  tlie  two  other  prac- 
titioners in  A ,  Dr.  Legria  and  Dr.  Lenoir.     The  former  was  a 

good-humoured  sly  old  man,  very  fond  of  good  dinners  and  gossip, 
but  too  secure  of  his  popularity  to  have  any  need  for  damaging  a 
rival  ;  the  latter  was  a  sedate,  painstaking  and  rather  priggish 
young  man  who  had  inherited  a  first-rate  practice  from  his  father, 
and  found  quite  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  the  patients  he  had 
without  coveting  more.  Both  these  gentlemen  had  ceased  to  be 
on  speaking  terms  with  Barberon,  and  some  inconvenience  resulted 
in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  third  physician  into  con- 
sultation; for  Barberon  was  always  that  third.  If  the  three  met 
at  the  club,  Dr.  Legris  ignored  his  colleague's  presence  and  went 
on  jesting  and  playing  his  cards  as  if  he  were  not  present;  but 
Dr.  Lenoir  would  walk  out  gloomily. 

Like  most  French  professional  men,  Dr.  Barlieron  had  con- 
tracted a  murUige  dc  cmivtmance,  setting  greater  store  by  the  dower 
of  100,000  francs  which  his  wife  had  brought  hira  than  hy  the 
lady  herself.  These  marriages,  or  partnerships,  do  not  as  a  rule 
turn  out  liadly,  for  aa  there  is  no  possibility  of  severing  thera  by 
divorce,  both  parties  try  to  make  the  best,  of  their  largain,  and  by 
dint  of  mutual  forbearance  sometimes  l^eoome  fast  friends,  if  not 
lovers.  Dr.  Barberon's  wife  was  a  good  little  woman  who  patiently 
bore  with  her  husband's  infirmities  of  temper,  and  though  it  waa 
nid  that  she  was  unhappy,  this  was  mere  conjecture ;  for  she  was 
never  heard  to  utter  a  complaint  even  to  her  own  relatives.     One 

year  whilst  I  wa,^  at  A Madame  Barberon,  who  had  been  ailing 

fur  some  time  past,  died  suddenly  during  a  prematiu'e  confinement. 
Considering  how  weak  she  had  l»en  of  late,  nobody  was  much 
surprised,  and  some  sympathy  was  extended  to  her  husband,  who 
behaved  as  though  he  felt  his  bereavement  deeply.     The  next  year, 

on  my  return  to  A ,  I  learned  that  Dr.  Barberon  was  engaged 

to  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow  of  forty,  whose  influence  had 
already  procured  for  him  a  post  as  Inspector  of  Government 
Charities ;  and  it  was  then  that  those  events  occurred  which 
!  am  about  to  narrate. 

A  rumour  arose  that  Dr.  Barberon  had  murdered  hia  first 
wife  in  order  to  marry  the  widow,  and  to  obtain  a  \ifta.\-^  \u»mwm*. 
Who  firat  hreathed  the  suspicion  there  waa  no  Ba^in^,  fot  tusSxA^ 
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oaiuo  forvaid  deliberately  as  an  accuser ;  but  in  an  incredibly  short 
$|>&i*^  of  time  whisperings  ran  all  over  the  town,  and  it  was  hinted 
that  Madame  Barberon's  body  ought  to  be  exhumed.  Here  it 
«hoidil  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  such  official  as  a  Coroner  in 
Fraiuv ;  and  that,  moreover,  professional  etiquette  does  not  forbid 
divtors  from  tending  their  own  wives  in  illness.  Madame  Barberon 
hail  l>tH>n  treated  solely  by  her  husband ;  and  at  her  death  the 
oausi^s  to  wliich  he  attributed  her  decease  were  entered,  without 
\|Uostion,  in  the  certificate  signed  by  the  Municipal  Physician,  who 
was  Dr,  LiMioir.  This  is  always  the  way  in  which  matters  are 
umuagiHi  in  France.  When  a  person  dies  the  Municipal  Doctor 
i\»mes  Mo  verify  the  demise;'  but,  out  of  courtesy  towards  his 
tvlK»ague  who  treated  the  patieut,  he  signs  a  certificate  in  oon- 
fi^naity  with  the  statements  made  by  the  said  colleague.  Hw 
vori float  ion  is  consequently  an  idle  formality.  He  does  no  more 
than  ghuice  at  the  face  of  the  corpse;  but  would  fear  to  be 
thought  fussy  if  he  put  searching  questions,  or  examined  the  body 
(\\r  marks  of  violence ;  or  still  moi-e  so  if  he  ordered  a  'poBt  marteTn. 
Tluis  in  the  great  majority  of  poisoning  cases  that  occur  (and 
I  hoy  have  been  very  numerous  of  late  years),  the  crime  has  only 
«\uuo  to  light  through  the  gossip  of  neighbours,  which  haa 
h')Oin  after  the  body  was  buried.  How  many  murders  have  re- 
umiuiHl  undiscovered  through  the  laxity  in  the  system  of  verifica- 
tion is  a  jK^int  upon  which  one  need  not  sixHiulate. 

Ur.  l.ouoir  had  certified  that  Madame  Barberon*s  death  was 
,iuo  to  *  natural  causes.'  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Public  Proee- 
o«f»^r  hoard  of  the  sin ist<^r  reports  that  were  flying  abroad,  he  acted 
x^ith  tht*  vigilant  promptitude  which  characterises  oflicials  of  his 
cli^ss  ami  issued  an  order  for  exhumation.  At  the  same  time  he 
M\«u«oiio(l  Dr.  Karl)eron,  and,  after  questioning  him  in  pri^'ate, 
Wio  hitu  hold  himst^lf  at  the  disposal  of  justice — in  other  word«, 
^«,-i\lo  hitn  a  prisoner  at  large  with  injunctions  not  to  leave  the 
(oxxu*  Next  the  l*rooureur  issued  a  search  warrant  which  con- 
^^jj^uhI  the  doctor's  house  to  the  custody  of  detectives,  who  forth- 
y^v,h  took  possossion  of  all  piipers,  phials,  instniments,  &c.,  and 
t^NiNidt*  tho  owner  to  enter  any  room  but  the  bed-chamber  and 
ji\wui^r^»onu  both  of  which  theyliad  proviou5*ly  overhauled. 

AU  this  took  place  on  a  day  in  August,  and  in  the  evening  I 
>v(>«i^uxhI  as  usual  to  the  club,  where  everybody  was  discussing  tbe 
,j|Ai<ht\j*  event.  It  was  in  stifling  hot  weather,  but  this  did  not 
^Kvxvnt  tho  oonv-  '  ns  from  being  highly  animated.  Already 
^«^  ynortidii  h  ed,  some  feeling  convinced  that  Barberon 

irupled  to  believe  him  capable  of  com- 
^wyieA  cTVKi^  •  Kwi'cyck'^V.VvKi^  who  held  out 
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most  stoutly  for  the  doctor's  guilt  was  an  oldhalf*pay  officer.  Colonel 
Tranchot,  who  was  the  most  excellent  creature  alive,  but  very 
obstinate  when  he  had  conceived  a  prejudice.  He  had  never  liked 
Barberon. 

'  Stuff,  sir  1 '  said  he  to  the  leader  of  the  local  bar,  Maitre  Farcy, 
who  had  taken  Barbeton's  side.  '  Stuff,  sir  1  if  my  wife  were  to  die 
to-morrow,  nobody  would  accuse  me  of  having  murdered  her.  There 
are  only  certain  sorts  of  men  upon  whom  such  suspicions  fall,  and 
they  are  always  black  sheep.' 

Maitre  Farcy  remarked  that  justice  sometimes  made  errors, 
and  that  he  had  himself  often  pleaded  for  wrongly  accused  persons 
whom  juries  had  acquitted. 

*  That  only  proves  that  you  can  manage  juries,'  said  the  Colonel. 
'  I  don't  believe  that  justice  commits  errors.  It  may  sometimes 
charge  a  man  amiss  mth  some  particular  offence,  but  he  will  be 
sure  to  have  been  guilty  of  something  else.' 

'  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  chief  judge  in  our  Court,  Colonel,* 
observed  the  barrister,  smiling. 

^I  have  sat  as  judge  on  courts-martial,  sir,'  responded  old 
Tranchot,  '  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  prisoner  yet  who  had  not 
foal  antecedents  when  you  looked  into  them.  Chai^  a  man  with 
stealing  a  pig,  and  it's  odds  but  that  he  will  be  proved  to  have 
stolen  a  whole  drove  before  he  was  ever  suspected.' 

^  That  comes  of  the  habit  which  our  Procureurs  have  of  raking 
up  all  the  mud  in  a  prisoner's  past  life,'  maintained  Farcy. 

^  They  might  rake  up  all  WAf  past  life  and  they  would  not  find 
one  flake  of  mud,'  cried  the  Colonel,  striking  his  bosom.  '  No,  sir ; 
my  notion  of  a  good  character  is  a  thing  clean  as  the  plate  off  which 
you  eat.  I  wish  to  be  known  among  my  friends  and  enemies,  not 
only  as  a  man  who  has  never  committed  a  crime,  but  as  one  who 
coiUd  imder  no  conceivable  circmnstances  commit  one ;  so  that  even 
if  evidence  pointed  against  me,  my  good  name  should  be  enough 
to  bear  me  innocent.  Yes,  sir ; '  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  red  in 
the  fiu^,  wagged  his  head  at  the  lawyer. 

Maitre  Farcy  made  po  answer,  for  at  this  moment  the  door  of 
the  card-room,  where  we  were  talking,  was  abruptly  opened,  and  Dr. 
Barberon  walked  in.  His  entry  produced  as  much  sensation  ajs  if 
it  had  been  that  of  iv  wolf.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  he  cast 
at  u$,  .0110  of  defiant  inquiry,  contempt,  and  exasperation.  His 
features  were  flushed,  and  he  made  a  step  or  two,  then  paused  with 
his  bat  in  his  hand  as  if  he  were  an  actor  on  the  stage. 

^  I.  suppose  you,  have  been  discussing  my  villanies?'  he  ex- 
olaipied  in  a  dry,  sarcastic  voice.  ^  You  have  all  made  up  your 
minds  that  I  murdered  my  wife  ? ' 
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'  Nixi,'  murmured  Maitre  Farcy  and  some  others  ;  bul 
Tranchot  and  his  party  remained  silent. 

'  I  don't  care  what  you  think  of  me,"  cried  Barberon  hotlj. 
'  This  ia  an  infernal  machination  of  my  enemies.  Because  I  am 
not  an  idiot  and  a  Kjcophant  like  themselves,  fawning  from  house 
to  house  for  patients — heeaiise  I  am  wont  to  speak  out  my  mind 
plainly  without  fear  of  persons,  they  hate  me ;  and  now  that  IwM 
about  to  riae  to  a  position  in  life  where  I  should  have  overtopped 
them  all,  they  have  sprunjj  this  mine  to  ruin  me.  That  is  tin 
whole  secret.' 

'  You  cannot  be  ruined  if  you  are  innocent,'  remarked  w 
Colonel  Tranchot  bluntly. 

'  You  think  that,  do  you  ? '  retorted  Barberon  with  a  ahi1lg> 
'  As  if  there  were  not  dolts  enough,  who,  whenever  a  man  ia  accused, 
pretend  that  "  there  ia  no  smoke  without  fire  I  "  (Here  the  Cokmel 
gave  a  jump.)  How  can  I  continue  to  reside  in  a  place  wheresiKh 
an  accusation  has  been  levelled  against  rae  ?  What  man  would 
trust,  and  what  woman  marry  me?  Ah,  those  envious  scoundreli 
well  knew  what  they  were  about  when  they  dealt  me  Ihii 
treacherous  blow ! ' 

Ah  if  overcome  by  the  prospect  in  store  for  him,  Dr.  BBrberon 
})ressed  his  band  to  his  brow  and  groaned.  I  could  not  help  feelisg 
for  him.  After  a  moment  he  raised  his  glance  in  search  of  khh 
sympathetic  face,  and  descrying  me  standing  beside  Maitre  Faipfr 
he  advanced  and  began  to  speak  to  us  volnbly. 

He  must  have  become  unconscious  of  where  he  was,  ft*  k* 
addressed  us  in  an  excited,  confidential  way  as  though  there  m* 
no  one  else  in  the  room. 

He  expatiated  on  the  disappointments  he  had  endured  in  hi* 
married  life:  his  late  wife  was  a  weak-witted  person  of  querulotu 
temper,  who  had  never  understood  him ;  but  all  the  same  he  hod 
treated  her  kindly  and  had  tended  her  with  the  utmost  devotion  in 
her  last  sickness.  Then  he  dwelt  on  his  early  struggles  in  his  ptf 
fession.  He  had  never  had  a  patron  or  a  friend  ;  from  hia  school- 
days he  owed  everything  to  his  own  perseverance  ;  and  now,  when 
at  last  he  had  obtained  an  honoinable  post  and  had  won  the  affection 
of  a  woman  whom  be  loved,  and  who  was  fitted  to  be  his  helpmltei 
the  cup  of  his  happiness  was  to  be  dashed  down  by  the  vile  baud 
of  calumny.     It  was  too  hard — by  heavens,  it  was  cruel !  .  .  . 

The  clock  on  the  mantelshelf  struck  ten  while  Dr.  Barbewn 
was  inveighing  against  hia  fate,  and  he  broke  off: — 

*  I  must  be  gone,'  he  said,  consulting  his  watch.  'They  are  going 
to  disinter  my  poor  wife  to-night,  and  I  have  been  ordered  tO 
attend  that  I  maybe  confronted  with  her  remains.     My  God* 
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mat  to  drive  me  mud  t'  .  .  .  and  witbout  paying  further  attention 
to  any  of  us,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

'  That  man  is  innocent,'  remarked  Maitre  Farcy  positively. 

'  Before  six  months  aie  past  that  man  will  be  guillotined,' 
answered  Colonel  Trancliot. 

II. 

The  widow  whom  Dr.  Barheron  was  to  marry  was  a  Madame 
Perreau :  a  handsome  woman  of  pleasing  address,  who  might  have 
passed  for  being  thirty  instead  of  forty.     She  came  every  year  to 

A ,  bringing  a  numerous  suite  of  servants  and  her  little  girl, 

who,  at  the  time  of  the  events  I  am  relating,  was  ten  years  old. 

This  child,  Aglae  by  name,  was  a  pale  large-eyed  mite  in  delicate 

I    health,  upon  whom  her  mother  doted.     She  seemed  to  have  taken 

I    B  great  fancy  for  Dr.  Barheron,  who,  on  his  side,  appeared  to  cherish 

her  more  than  any  creature  alive,  and  had  always  been  unremitting 

I    in  his  attendance  on  her.     The  widow  said  that  it  was  owing  to  his 

care  that  Aglae  had  not  died  of  consumption,  and  she  hinted  that 

it  was  partly  from  gratitude  that  she  was  going  to  marry  him, 

partly  too  that  her  child  might  find  in  Dr.  Earberon  a  second 

father,  willing  as  well  as  able  to  look  after  her  health.     It  is 

t'  certain  that  Madame  Perreau  would  have  married  no  man  whom 
her  little  daughter  disliked ;  liut  maternal  solicitude  waa  not 
enough  by  itself  to  account  for  the  blooming  widow's  desire  to  take 
a  second  husband.  All  who  knew  her  agreed  that  she  was  a  sociable 
woman,  not  iitted  to  live  atone. 

Possibly  she  had  conceived  a  sincere  admiration  for  Dr.  Barheron, 
for  women  judge  men  with  different  eyes  from  ours.  The  doctor'i 
vanity,  his  outbursts  of  temper,  hia  splenetic  invectives  against 
imaginary  foes,  may  have  struck  her  as  the  outpourings  of  a  miud 
fiill  of  genius.  Then,  like  a  warm-hearted  woman  as  she  was,  it  may 
have  flattered  her  to  think  that  her  wealth  would  be  the  means  of 
opening  a  grand  career  to  the  man  who  had  woued  her.  Madame 
Perreau's  life  so  far  had  been  rather  a  strange  one.  Her  first  husband, 
M.Perreau,wasaParisiau  cafe  proprietor,  who  had  kept  her  ignorant 
of  the  &ct  that  he  was  amassing  a  large  fortune  by  speculations 
on  the  Boiu-se.  During  her  ten  years  of  married  life,  Madame 
Perreau  had  sat  heliind  the  counter  in  her  husband's  caf6,  adding 
up  accounts  and  serving  out  liqueurs ;  but  on  becoming  a  widow, 
she  bad  unexpectedly  stepped  into  an  income  of  about  SOOOi.  a 
year.  The  change  from  comparative  drudgery  to  affluence  soon 
I  consoled  her  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  who  was  many  years  older 
than  herself,  and,  by  all  accounts,  not  a  very  amiable  consort 
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that  as  soon  as  her  year's  mourning  was  ended,  she  set  out  on  a 
roundof  travels  to  guy  cities  and  watering  places.  But  the  pleasures 
of  travelling  pall  after  a  few  years,  and  Madame  Perreau,  who  had 
her  child's  future  establishment  in  view,  bethought  her  of  Bettling 
down  in  some  place  where  she  might  become  the  centre  of  a 
respectable  social  circle.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  sLe 
should  remarry.  As  the  rich  widow  of  a  publican  she  was  likely  to 
meet  with  more  sycophants  than  friends ;  hut  as  the  wife  of  a  rising 
doctor,  who  might  attain  to  political  honours  by  hecoming  a  deputy, 
she  could  lead  a  very  agreeable  existence  amid  select  company, 
and  eventually  make  a  capital  match  for  her  daughter.  That  is 
why  she  had  decided  upon  becoming  Madame  Barberon, 

Madame  Perreau  was  not  a  foolish  woman.  For  all  her  love  of 
showy  dresses,  luxuries,  and  amusemeuti,  she  had  a  good  deal  of 
commercial  shrewdness,  and  never  acted  without  reflection.  I 
suspect  that  before  accepting  Dr.  Barberon  she  had  taken  bis 
moral  measure  and  satisfied  herself  that  she  should  he  able  to 
Daanage  him;  whilst  he,  after  studjin;^  the  widow,  must  havemiwle 
up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  good  for  him  to  be  ruled  by  such  a 
person.  Vain  men,  who  are  generally  moral  cowards,  deficient  in 
will-power,  feel  the  need  of  a  strong,  womanly  judgment  to  rely 
on,  and  Dr.  Barberon's  first  wife  had  failed  to  aSbrd  him  such  a 
prop.  She  was  weak,  and  let  him  have  his  own  way,  even  when  it 
iTOS  detrimental  to  him ;  Madame  Perreau,  who  was  not  a  woman  to 
be  bullied,  would  oblige  her  husband  to  exercise  a  self-control  ffhiuh 
would  benefit  his  interest;  and  so  there  was  no  reason  why  tiiey 
should  not  be  happy  together. 

Under  these  circumst.ances  the  charge  of  murder  brought 
against  Dr.  Barberon  fell  upon  the  widow's  schemes  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

I  believe  all  the  town  had  been  talking  over  the  affair,  before  the 
least  rumour  of  it  reached  Madame  Perreau ;  for  I  saw  her  walking 
about  in  public  on  Barberon's  arm  several  days  after  the  latter  wW 
aware  of  what  was  bruited  against  him.  Every  morning,  when  it 
was  fine,  the  widow  and  her  little  girl  used  to  go  to  the  Casino  to 
take  their  sea-baths :  in  the  afternoon  they  returned  very  smartly 
attired,  and  sat  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  beach,  while  the 
band  played,  Barberon  was  always  with  them.  He  may  hsve 
hoped  that  the  evil  wind  would  blow  over,  and  that  he  would  thai 
1)C  spared  the  pain,  from  which  his  vanity  shrank,  of  letting 
Madame  Perreau  learn  that  he  was  accused  of  an  odious  crime- 
However,  on  the  day  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  PabHo 
Prosecutor,  he  could  keep  tlie  secret  no  longer.  He  called  on  tltS 
yfidow  and  explained  in  what  ^vedvcauient  he  stood ;  and  ew 
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I  pouring  his  angry  tale  into  her  horrified  ears,  a  police 
ofiicer  arrived  with  a  mandate  ordering  Madame  Perreaii  to  appear 
before  the  Procureur  to  imderjfo  interrogations  on  the  morrow.  All 
this  took  place  about  a  couplo  of  hours  before  Dr.  Barberon  came 
to  the  club  where  occurred  the  scene  already  described. 

I  left  the  elul)  twenty  minutes  after  Barberon;  and  M.  F'arcy 
ftocoinpanied  me.  We  lodged  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town, 
■nd  our  way  lay  paet  the  villa  which  Madame  Perreau  rented.  As 
we  approached  we  perceived  that  the  house  was  in  great  confusion. 
Lights  gleamed  in  all  the  windows  ;  servants  were  hurrying  to  and 
&o;  and  there  stood  a  fly  at  the  door  with  aome  luggage  already 
piled  on  the  roof. 

'That  woman  is  going  to  do  a  silly  thing,'  remarked  Farcy, 
stopping  on  the  pavement.  '  If  she  bolts,  she  will  harm  Barberon 
and  herself  too.     I  think  I'll  go  in  and  warn  her.' 

'  She  may  not  like  your  interference,'  I  observed,  taking  my 
'  British  view  of  duty  towards  one's  neighbour. 

•  Women  require  advice  in  these  scrapes,'  replied  the  barrister : 
*  women  act  in  a  panic  without  foreseeing  consequences.  Come 
in;  don't  let  us  argue  when  it  ia  a  question  of  doing  a  kindness.' 
I  Maitre  Farcy  was  a  burly,  impulsive,  rather  slovenly  maa, 
I  who,  from  forensic  habit,  was  always  on  the  side  of  those  whom 
t  justice  vexed.  He  had  defended  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and,  being 
I  tlways  arrayed  against  the  Pulilic  Prosecutor,  had  come  to  look 
\  upon  that  ftinctionary  as  his  natural  enemy.  I  do  not  think  that 
be  was  actuated  in  the  present  instance  by  any  desire  to  play  a 
part  in  what  he  foresaw  might  be  a  caiwe  celibrf  {though  of 
'  course  to  provincial  advocates  such  causes  are  a  godsend),  but  he 
knew  Madame  Perreau,  and  liked  her.  I  also  knew  her,  and 
followed  Farcy  into  the  house,  feeling  sony  for  the  widow,  and 
;iomewhat  curious  to  see  how  she  would  bear  herself.  It  was  eight 
rO'elock,  and  not  too  late  for  paying  a  visit,  according  to  French 
'  ttiquette. 

'  The  first  tiling  we  saw  in  the  front  hall  was  little  Agiae  muffled 
;  Up  in  wraps,  and  crying  bitterly.  She  sat  forlorn  on  a  portmanteau 
With  no  one  to  attend  to  her,  for  the  servants  were  all  I'acing  about 
irith  boxes  and  parcels.  We  passed  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
."Ibimd  Madame  Perreau  in  a  travelling  dress  and  bonnet,  packing 
I  biings  feverishly  int«  a  dressing-bag.  Her  features  were  discom- 
ipoeed  from  fright,  and  her  mind  waa  so  far  away  from  her  occupa- 
l^n  that  she  picked  np  things  without  looking  at  them,  stowing 
I  Bway  valuables  and  trifles  pell-mell.  She  glanced  up  as  we  entered, 
ftnd,  reading  sympathy  on  our  faces,  let  her  hands  dioi^la  W\  w\i» 
And  moved  her  Jj;js-  in  :i  ner\ous  twitcliui^ ■, \\\0O  ¥.>\(s  Ui\.\feveOi.  V>  ^ 
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cliair  and  burst  into  tears,  biding  ber  face  in  ber  handkra 

'  Ob  I  tbis  is  dreadful  I '  sbe  sobbed.     '  What  am  I  to  do  ?    Have 

yon  ever  beard  sucb  a  tbing  aa  tbis  accusation  of  murder  ? ' 

'  Do  not  be  distressed,  Madame  Perreau,'  said  Farcy  sootbingl;, 
'  Everytbing  will  come  right  if  you  beat  up.  But  you  must  not 
tliink  of  running  away.' 

'  Am  I  to  stay  here,  then,  to  be  harried  with  questiona  ? '  cried 
the  widow,  rocking  herself.  '  The  Procureur  has  sent  me  t 
summons.' 

'  Eeason  the  more  for  obeying  it.  If  you  fled  he  might  have 
you  brought  back  by  the  police.' 

'  Oh  I  but  I  will  fly  the  country,  and  never  set  foot  in  it  again- 
What  have  I  done  ?  Who  can  stop  me  ?  Am  I  to  be  pointed  out 
in  the  streets,  and  tortured  in  a  witness-box  ?  Perhaps  tbey  will 
try  to  make  out  that  I  was  an  accessory  to  this  murder — '  and 
appalled  by  this  thought  the  widow  sprang  to  her  feet  and  went  on 
wilh  ber  packing, 

'  I  liope  there  has  been  no  mmxler,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
trial,'  suggested  Farcy. 

'  There  must  have  been  some  ground  for  the  charge,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  made,'  siiid  ISIadame  Perreau  drily.  '  Dr.  Barberon 
has  told  me  a  long,  rambling  story,  which  I  cannot  understaiwii 
and  I  will  never  forgive  him  for  having  placed  me  in  this  predica- 
ment— never  1 ' 

This  waa  unreasonable,  but  the  widow  seemed  to  have  no  com- 
miberation  to  bestow  on  the  luckless  doctor.  All  her  concern  was 
for  herself  and  lier  daughter.  She  was  suddenly  seized  with  terror 
at  not  seeing  Aglae  in  the  room,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  call  lier- 
Aglae  came  in  with  her  knuckles  in  her  eyes,  and  her  voiee  choked 
with  sobs — at  whicli  desolate  sight  the  mother's  tears  burst  out 
afresh,  and  she  clasped  the  child  in  her  arms,  crying  over  her,  and 
vowing  that  no  powers  of  eai'tb  should  part  them :  '  Don't  grieve, 
my  darling,'  she  said, '  mamma  will  remain  with  you,  and  we  will 
go  sway  from  the  wicked  men  who  want  to  harm  us.'  .  .  .  It  was 
at  once  pitiful  and  touching  to  hear  her. 

However,  wlien  the  first  burst  of  Madame  Perreau's  emotion 
had  spent  itself,  I  ventured  to  join  my  voice  to  Farcy's,  and  lo 
point  out  what  damage  she  would  do  to  Dr.  Barberon  if  she  did 
not  stay  to  testify  what  she  could  in  his  favour.  Our  words  seemed 
to  produce  an  impression  on  lier. 

'  Very  well,  I  will  stay,'  she  said  at  last,  with  a  sort  of  im- 
patience :  '  I  will  say  what  I  can  for  him,  but  that  will  not  be 
much.' 

'  If  you  can   speak  to  bis  character,  that  will   probably^iM 
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enough,'  remarked  Farcy.  'I  doubt  whether  the  affair  will  be 
carried  to  a  trial.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  convinced  they  will  try  him,  and  I  dare  say  they  will 
find  him  guilty,'  replied  the  widow  obdurately ;  ^  but  whether  or  no, 
I  hope  you  will  do  yofwr  best  for  the  unhappy  man,  M.  Farcy.' 

'  If  I  am  asked  to  defend  him,  I  will,'  answered  the  banrister. 
^  But  once  again,  I  trust  he  will  return  to  you  to-morrow,  quite 
purged  of  this  charge.' 

^  I  will  never  receive  him  in  my  house  again,'  exclaimed  the 
widow  ¥dth  resolution.  '  How  could  I  marry  a  man  suspected  of 
poisoning  his  first  wife?  I  should  have  shudders  whenever  I 
was  alone  with  him.  However,'  added  she,  as  if  speaking  to  her- 
self, '  I  am  convinced  that  if  Dr.  Barberon  did  murder  his  wife, 
he  was  mad  at  the  time.' 

After  this  Madame  Perreau  wished  us  good  night.  Evidently 
her  desire  was  to  get  rid  of  us ;  and  we  accepted  the  hint.  But 
as  we  issued  from  the  pretty  villa  on  which  such  a  blight  had 
fallen.  Farcy  remarked  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  widow's 
promise  of  staying.  '  Madame  Perreau  has  some  secret  in  her 
past  life  which  she  does  not  wish  to  have  wormed  out  of  her 
in  court,'  said  he.     'I  am  sure  she  will  slip  her  cable.' 

In  this  he  was  right,  for  half  an  hour  after  our  depirture 
Madame  Perreau  and  her  daughter  were  driven  to  the  railway 
station  ;  and  by  daybreak  they  were  in  Paris,  on  their  road  to  the 
Belgian  frontier. 


III. 

Meanwhile  the  body  of  Madame  Barberon  had  been  exhumed 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  a  Commissioner  of  Police  and  four 
gendarmes. 

By  the  light  of  the  lanterns  flickering  under  a  moonless  sky 

in  the  quiet  cemetery  of  A the  vault  was  opened  and  Uie 

coffin  was  hauled  up.  A  hearse  was  in  waiting  to  convey  it  to  the 
dissecting  room  of  the  local  hospital.  Two  gendarmes,  with  their 
carbines  reversed,  marched  in  front  of  the  vehicle ;  the  two  others 
fell  in  behind ;  in  the  rear  came  a  fly  bearing  Barberon  and  the 
Gommissaire  girt  with  a  tricolour  sash.  The  gloomy  procession 
wended  its  way  down  a  steep  road  in  a  cliff"  skirting  the  sea-shore, 
in  sight  of  the  waves  tumbling  on  the  shingle.  The  most  round- 
about route  was  chosen  that  no  crowds  might  be  attracted ;  and 
ten  o'clock  had  struck  when  the  hospital  was  reached. 

Here  Barberon  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  c/csi^^\^^- 
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tion  with  his  wife's  corpse — a  form  of  moral  torture  which  isalin;^ 

applied  to  suspected  murderers  in  the  hope  that  it  may  iDduce 
sudden  remorse  ftud  confession.  The  coffin  was  laid  on  the  stone 
table  of  the  amphitheatre,  under  the  glai'e  of  powerful  ga«-burasn. 
A  pan  full  of  some  fumigating  Bubstance  diffused  a  strange  arotna 
through  the  cold  place ;  and  the  scene  derived  a  tragteaL  look  from 
the  array  of  surgical  instruments  spread  out  on  a  side-table,  and 
from  the  presence  of  two  surgeons  in  white  aprons,  whose  shirt- 
sleeves were  turned  above  their  elbows.  One  of  these  waa  an 
expert  in  toxicology  who  had  been  telegraphed  for  from  Paris ;  and 
his  colleague  had  been  delegated  by  the  Insurance  Office  in  which 
the  late  Madame  Bai'beron's  life  had  been  Insured.  The  other 
persona  in  attendance  were  Doctors  Legris  and  Ijenoir,  ftmt 
hospital  servants;  and  a  small  grey-headed  Juge  d'InstructiQD, 
with  gold  spectacles,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  in  a  dij 
authoritative  voice.  His  name  waa  Vrillard,  and  he  was  skilled  in 
all  the  inquisitorial  subtleties  of  his  profession. 

'  Open  the  coffin,'  he  said,  as  soon  as  Barberon  had  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  dull  noise  of  chisels  was  heard  prising  off  the 
wooden  lid  which  had  been  swollen  by  a  year  underground. 

Dr.  Barberon,  who  was  frightfully  pale,  sank  into  a  chair  and 
heldttis  head  between  liis  hands  as  if  to  keep  it  from  biursting.  A 
man  of  the  strongest  nerves  might  well  have  been  cowed  by  tbe 
horror  of  this  situation.  When  the  coffin-lid  had  been  removed, 
tlie  attendants  raised  the  corpse  in  its  damp  discoloured  winditE 
sheet,  and  M.  Vrillard  said  sternly :  '  Look,  sir,  do  you  rec<^iH 
the  body  of  your  wife  ? ' 

'  ]\Iy  God  1 '  exclaimed  Barberon,  straggling  to  hia  feet  bwI 
fixing  an  affrighted  gaze  on  the  vacant  eye-sockets  that  seemed  to 
stare  at  him.  But  the  sight  was  too  ghastly,  and  he  put  Upbil 
hand  to  shut  it  out.     '  What  barbarous  cruelty  this  is  I '  he  moawd' 

'  If  you  murdered  this  poor  woman  you  may  partially  shnBi 
and  perhaps  obtain  mercy  of  men,  by  making  a  full  confe8n<Bi 
said  till.'  .luge  d'Instruction,  counting  out  each  of  his  words  sloiriy- 

'I  have  nothing  to  confess.  I  am  being  inhumanly  treated, 
answered  Barberon,  who  was  beside  himself. 

'Then  you  maintain  that  your  wife  died  a  natural  death? 
inquired  M.  Vrillard  amidst  a  poignant  silence, 

'I  do:  if  these  gentlemen  discover  poison  in  the  body,  eomfr 
body  else  will  have  put  it  there.  It  was  not  I.  It  will  have  been 
done  to  ruin  me.' 

'Enough.  Gentlemen,  you  may  proceed  with  your  examina- 
tion,' said  M.  Vrillard,  addressing  the  surgeons.  '  You,  sir,  mtut 
retire ;  but  do  not  leave  the  building.* 
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a  sign  to  tlie  C'ommiasioner  uf  Police,  who  was 
rtanding  near  the  door,  and  that  functionary  escorted  Baiberon  to 
Bnother  chamber,  where  he  left  him  in  the  costody  of  a  detective, 
Then  the  dissecting  operations  commenced.  The  Juge  d'lnstmc- 
Uon  took  the  seat  which  Barheron  had  vacated,  and  drew  out  a 
note-book  and  pencil.  He  offered  no  remarks,  and  watched  all 
that  went  on  with  unobtrusive  attention,  like  one  who  bides  hia 
boor;  but  every  time  one  of  the  medical  men  let  fall  an  ohserva- 
tJOQ  he  jotted  it  down. 

The  examination  was  long,  and  tlie  four  doctors  were  for  from 
being  unanimous.  They  managed  to  disagree  at  starting  about 
the  order  in  which  the  chemical  tests  should  be  appliefl.  The 
.physician  who  represented  the  Insurance  Office  was  positive  that 
he  could  detect  signs  of  arsenic  ;  the  expert  in  toxicology  doubted 
whether  a  doctor  would  have  used  such  a  tell-tale  poison  as  that. 
Dr.  Lenoir  being  appealed  to  as  to  the  symptoms  which  he  had 
noticed  when  certifying  to  the  causes  of  death,  stoutly  maintained 
ithat  he  bad  observed  nothing  that  indicated  foul  play.  This 
yotmg  doctor's  reputation  w;is  in  some  sense  at  stake,  owing  to  the 
.certificate  he  had  signed,  and  this  drew  him  to  Barberon's  1 
i-For  other  reasons,  old  Dr.  Legris  likewise  sided  with  Barberon. 
rHis  antipathy  against  the  latter  was  so  notorious — the  two-^ad  a 
I  often  mocked  or  abused  each  other — that  Legris  was  afraid  of 
,fbeing  thought  to  yield  to  animus  if  he  joined  in  the  cry  against  his 
.unhappy  colleague ;  the  shrewd  old  practitioner  saw  that  he  would 
lhave  a  better  chance  of  earning  public  esteem  if  he  played  the 
.magnanimous. 

So  there  were  all  the  elements  for  a  pretty  medical  quarrel 
ij)etweeQ  the  four  men  of  science  who  had  met  to  cut  up  the  poor 
f^ioung  woman's  body,  and  search  for  traces  of  a  crime  amongst  its 
rllecayed  organs. 

->  At  last,  however,  after  a  minute  examination  which 
^Kttrscted  till  morning — for  some  of  the  experiments  could  j)Bly 
Jb*  performed  by  daylight  —  a.  testing  apparatus  revealed'^^e 
fcesence  of  arsenic:  and  tben  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
juis  quantity  was  sufficient  to  have  caused  death.  The  Pari. 
Jiapert,  agreeing  now  with  the  Insurance  doctor,  thought  that  it 
•ne ;  Doctors  Legris  and  Lenoir,  but  especially  the  latter,  took  the 
ll^osite  view.  In  the  upshot,  the  quarrel,  which  was  tarried 
I0  warmly,  was  cut  short  by  the  Juge  d'lnsfruction,  who  had 
[  all  through  the  night   taking  his  notee  with  imp^ti^rbable 

'.Gentlemen,'  he  interposed,  rising. 'the  question  which  you  are 
ibftting  is  one  for  a  jiu-y  to  decide.     The  moment  you   have 
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ajcertained  that  there  is  arseDic  in  the  body,  justice  must  disoovor 
how  it  got  there.' 

'  I  think  it  is  very  hard,  though,  that  a  medical  man  should  be 
accused  of  murdex  on  such  flimsy  evidence  as  this,'  demuired  old 
Dr.  Legris ;  and  then,  making  a  sort  of  sentimental  appeal  \a  the 
two  Parisians,  he  urged  that  doctors  ought  to  stand  l^  one 
another :  '  For  the  honour  of  our  profession,  it  should  not  go  forth 
that  there  are  murderers  amongst  us.' 

'Stop,  sir;  I  must  take  those  words  down,'  said  the  Juge 
d'lnstruction,  frowning.  '  They  amount  to  a  contention  that  out 
of  eeprit  de  corps  you  would  feel  justified  in  shielding  a  criminal.' 

'  I  don't  say  that,  but  where  one  of  my  own  cloth  was  concemerf 
I  would  not  judge  ras)i]y  or  ungenerously,'  replied  Dr.  Legris,  who 
was  not  sorry  to  let  it  be  recorded  that  he  had  sturdily  taken  his 
enemy's  part. 

'Well,  I  agree  with  Monsieur  Vrillard,'  said  the  Parisisn 
expert,  who  was  washing  his  hands.  '  I  think  the  case  should  go 
to  trial.  We  will  send  in  our  report :  it  will  be  for  the  Court  to 
pronounce  upon  it.' 

'  For  my  part  I  emphatically  protest  against  the  conclusion  nt 
which  these  gentlemen  have  arrived,'  declared  yoimg  Dr.  Lenoir 
with  animation.  '  I  say  bo  now,  and  I  will  repeat  my  reasons  in 
the  witness-box.' 

'  You  are  in  a  measure  on  your  defence  yourself,  sir,'  retorted 
the  Juge  d'lnstruction  curtly ;  '  don't  forget  that  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility lies  at  your  door  for  having  signed  a  certificate  without     ■ 
due  inquiry.     I  will  now  go  and  inform  Dr.  Barberon  that  he  i«  »     | 
prisoner.' 

Doctors  Legris  and  Lenoir  wanted  to  accompany  the  magistratiS 
in  order  to  assure  the  accused  man  that  they  did  not  share  the 
opinion  of  the  Parisian  experts ;  but  this  IVL  Vrillard  would  not 
permit.  The  prisoner  was  now  in  his  hands  to  be  confined, 
questioned,  worried,  and  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  hia 
fellows  until  such  time  as  the  evidence  against  him  was  complete. 
The  Juge  went  out  attended  by  the  Commissaire,  and  tiej 
summoned  the  four  gendarmes,  who  were  still  on  the  premises, 
that  the  arrest  of  Barberon  might  be  rendered  more  impreedre. 
The  brigadier  of  the  escort  produced  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

Barberon  had  spent  a  sleepless  night,  pacing  about  the  hospital 
room  and  talking  to  himself  in  great  agitation.  The  detective 
who  had  charge  of  bim  thought  him  intoxicated.  He  clenched 
his  fists,  uttered  imprecations,  railed  at  imaginary  accusers,  and  §o 
exhausted  himself  that  in  the  morning  he  was  hoarse  and  haggard 
like  a  man  in  a  fever.     When  the  door  opened  and  he  saw  the 
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Cominissaire  and  the  Juge  walk  in,  followed  by  the  gendarmeB 

I  with  their  cocked  hata  and  carbioes,  he  understood  that  it  was  all 
up  with  him,  and  the  blood  flushed  to  his  face.  He  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  defiant  curl  on  his 
lips,  while   the  Commissaire  said :  '  In  the  name  of  the  Law  I 

■  arrest  you.' 

'  Concealment  is  useless  now,  so  you  had  better  confess,'  added  , 
the  Juge  d'Instruction  coldly.  'The  experts  have  discovered 
arsenic  in  your  wife's  body.' 

'They  have  found  arsenic — 0  the  fools!'  esclaimed  Barberon 

j  with  a  sardonic  laugh.  '  Why,  I  defy  anybody  to  prove  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning  I     Wouldn't  our  servant  have  noticed  my 

I  wife's  symptoms — wouldn't  Dr.  Lenoir  have  perceived  suspicious 
ngns  when  lie  came  to  view  the  corpse  F  and  iu  it  likely  that  I,  a 

I  doctor,  who  know  the  action  of  di'uga,  should  have  chosen  that  one 

,  of  all  others  which  leaves  most  traces?' 

'Murderers  are  often  imprudent,'  was  the  Juge  d'Inst ruction's 
\  placid  rejoinder.  '  How  do  you  account  for  the  presence  of  poison 
if  you  did  not  administer  it  ? ' 

'  How  can  1  tell  ?  Women  take  arsenic  to  improve  their  com- 
plexions,' ejaculated  Barberon  in  exasperation :  '  there  is  a  surgery 
in  my  bouse,  and  my  wife  had  access  to  it.     She  may  have  drugged 

[lierself  unknown  to  me.  But  I  don't  believe  arsenic  baa  been 
Atund;  it  is  far  more  likely  that  Legris  and  Lenoir  have  told  lies 
to  ruin  me.  I  suppose  it  is  they  who  conducted  the  analysis,  and 
]irobably  with  poison  in  their  pockets  ? ' 

M.  Vrillard  did  not  state  that  Doctors  I^egris  and  Lenoir  had 
on  the  contrary  deposed  in  Baiberon's  favour.  Thia  kind  of 
muppregsio  vei-i  is  much  practised  by  Juges  d'Instruction,  who  find 
it  useful  to  make  a  prisoner  believe  that  lie  is  cut  off  from  all 
human  sympathy. 

*  Doctors  Legris  and  Lenoir  are  conscientious  men,'  remarked 
U.  Vrillard  evasively. 

*  Yes :  they  have  aa  much  conscience  as  Judaa  when  lie  hang^ 
'faimself,'  responded  Barlxjron  contemptuously.  '  But  I'll  confound 
[tbern  if  it  costs  me  my  bead :  I'll  expose  their  ignonuico  and  make 
'them  eliak  out  of  court,  .  .  .  Arsenic,  indeed  I  Shall  I  tdl  you  what 
lay  wife  died  of?     She  was  killed  by  an  overdose  of  hydro-chloral.' 

Ah  I  you  confess  that  you  murdered  her,  then  ? '  exclaimed  the 
\3ugB  d'Instruction,  whipping  out  his  note-book. 

'  No :  it  happened  in  thia  way,'  answered  Barberon,  forgetfid  of 
lU  prudence.  'My  wife  could  not  sleep,  and  asked  me  to  give  her 
B  composing  draught.  I  forgot  how  weak  she  was,  and  gave  her 
the  same  dose  which  she  had  sometimes  taken  when  in  good  health. 
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I  suppose  it  proved  too  stron^f,  for  she  never  woke  again.  That  is 
the  whole  truth :  and  before  Heaven  I  swear  it  was  an  accident.* 

'  Yet  you  never  made  mention  of  it  before  now? ' 

^  No,  because  I  knew  what  construction  would  be  put  on  tke 
fact  by  my  enemies.  The  disclosure  must  anyhow  have  blasted  my 
prospects,  for  patients  have  no  confidence  in  a  doctor  who  gives  an 
overdose  by  mistake.' 

^  Especially  to  his  own  wife :  no,  I  should  think  not ;  and  I 
cannot  say  you  have  bettered  your  case  by  this  avowal,'  replied  tie 
Juge  d'Instruction  drily.  *  Gendarmes,  you  will  convey  this  man  to 
prison.' 

Dr.  Barberon  had  become  calm  from  faintness  and  despair; 
but  when  the  gendarme  advanced  towards  him  with  tiie  handcaffl 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  impulse  of  resistance.  He  caught 
hold  of  a  chair  and  shouted  that  he  would  not  go  to  prison.  The 
gendarmes  had  to  close  with  him,  and  an  ignoble  scene  ensaed, 
while  he  was  being  thrown  on  the  floor  and  manacled  by  force, 
foaming  and  roaring  all  the  time  like  a  wild  beast.  It  was  as 
much  as  the  four  men  could  do  to  master  him,  and  his  ravings 
filled  the  hospital,  as  he  was  borne  out  by  the  arms  and  legs, 
yelling  :  'It's  infamous — I  am  being  murdered!  Help  I  help  I' 

A  few  hours  later  the  whole  town  of  A knew  that  Dr. 

Barberon  had  been  lodged  in  prison.  The  event  formed  the  topic 
of  discussion  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  in  the  Casino,  in  the 
cafes,  at  the  club  ;  and  everywhere  the  belief  in  the  prisoner's  guilt 
was  unhesitatingly  expressed.  People  also  animadverted  strongly 
on  Madame  Perreau's  flight :  some  taxed  her  with  heartlessness  for 
having  abandoned  her  betrothed  in  his  trouble ;  others  conjectured 
that  she  knew  more  of  the  murder  than  she  cared  to  disclose,  and 
was  at  least  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  This  view  was  the  most 
prevalent  one,  and,  in  sum,  no  one  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Public  Prosecutor  had  despatched  detectives  after  the  widow  with 
a  warrant  to  bring  her  back. 


IV. 

When  a  murder  is  committed  in  France,  popular  excitement  is 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
prisoner  does  not  take  place  in  public  as  in  England.  Curiosity 
has  to  feed  on  rumours.  The  nc^wspapers  collect  what  details  they 
can  and  romance  upon  them.  They  are  not  liable  to  be  punished 
for  '  contempt  of  Court '  if  they  blacken  the  prisoner's  character 
and  endeavour  to  create  a  prejudice  against  him.  All  that  was 
written  about   Barberon   by  the  Parisian    and   provincial    press 
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tended  to  show  that  he  was  a  demon  of  crafty  wickedneaa ;  and^ 
thia  inflamed  M.  Vrillard  with  the  ambition  of  gratifying  society 
by  getting  him  convicted. 

Bsrberon  was  confined  in  a  cell  ait  secret.  He  waa  not  allowed 
boo)i8  or  writing  materials,  and  received  no  visitB.  Once  a  day  he 
was  led  handcuffed  to  the  Juge  d'lnstruction's  room  and  there 
questioned  for  a  more  or  leas  time.  On  aome  daya  the  examination 
lasted  but  ten  minutes;  on  others  it  was  prolonged  for  hours. 
Varying  his  mode  of  attack  according  to  circumstanees,  Vrillard 
was  torn  by  turn  amicably  insinuating,  solemn,  or  harshly 
menacing.  The  British  notion  of  giving  a  prisoner  fair  play  is 
ignored  by  Frenchmen,  and  M.  Vrillai-d  had  purposely  rendered 
Barberon's  confinement  most  irksome  that  he  might  tempt  him  to- 
Goniession  by  offers  of  indulgences.  Barberon  was  a  smoker,  and. 
begged  for  tobacco  to  soothe  his  nerves ;  he  was  promised  cigars  if 
he  would  answer  certain  questions  tending  to  incriminate  him ;  he 
wanted  to  write  letters,  and  the  same  conditions  were  tendered : 
when  he  asked  for  hooks  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  solitude  he 
was  told  that  it  rested  with  liim  to  shorten  his  durance  av,  secret, 
hf  placing  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  liis  tormentor.  The 
effect  of  all  this  upon  a.  man  of  irascible  temper  was  to  engender 
paroxysms  of  fury :  and  rumours  came  abroad  of  uproarious  scenes 
in  which  Barberon  had  to  be  held  down  in  his  chair  by  two  gen- 
darmes, to  prevent  him  from  flying  at  the  Juge  d'lnstruction's 
throat. 

Still,  Barberon  would  not  confess  to  wilful  murder,  and,  as 
the  evidence  of  aisenical  poisoning  was  not  strong  enough  to  make 
a  conviction  certain,  M.  Vrillard  was  fain  to  sift  the  prisoner's 
antecedents  with  a  view  to  collecting  circumstantial  testimony. 
Agreeably  to  this  purpose  he  served  subpcenas  on  all  who  had 
ever  known  the  prisoner,  or  been  heard  to  tattle  alwut  him.  I, 
amongst  others,  was  summoned  to  depose  to  the  conversation 
Barberon  bad  held  witli  me  at  the  club,  when  recounting  the  triaji 
af  his  married  life. 

I  repaired  accordingly  to  the  Palace  of  Justice  one  morning, , 
and  was  conducted  to  the  witnesses'  waiting-room  contiguous  to- 
the  Magistrate's  closet.  This  was  about  three  weeks  after 
Barberon's  arrest.  I  had  not  been  seated  five  minutes  when  a 
motley  procession  of  country  folks  stumped  in — first  a  lean  old 
maa  with  thick  shoes  and  a  blue  cotton  umbrella,  then  two  florid 
hard-featured  women  of  about  thirty  attired  in  the  '  Sunday  best' 
of  farmers'  wives,  and  lastly,  two  fat  dejected  young  men  with 
bomy  hands,  evidently  the  husbands  of  the  florid  couple.  These 
B  wluted  mewithruEtJc  courtesy;  and  then  without  more  ado 
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plumped  down  on  a  form  aud  continued  in  shrill  tones  a  dispute 
which  they  had  begun  outside.  I  soon  learned  that  they  were  thr 
relatives  of  the  late  Madame  Barberon — the  old  man  being  her 
father,  and  the  two  women  her  elder  sisters— and  their  wrangle 
was  about  the  dower  that  had  been  paid  to  the  unfortunate  ladji 
on  her  marriage. 

Like  many  small  landowners  who  have  amassed  money  slowlj, 
M.  Grassier — such  was  the  old  man's  name — had  given  a  better 
education  to  his  youngest  da,ughter  than  to  his  other  children, 
and  had  been  proud  to  see  her  marry  a  doctor.  A  hundred 
thousand  francs  had  been  aet  down  in  the  marriage  contract 
as  Marie  Grassier'a  dower,  it  being  considered  infra  dig.  for  > 
medical  man  to  accept  a  lesser  portion  ;  but  to  appease  tf» 
jealousy  of  the  elder  sisters  who  had  married  farmers,  it  had  been 
privately  stipulated  that  only  twenty-five  thousand  francs  should 
be  actually  paid.  To  the  horror  of  these  elder  sisters,  however,  it 
had  transpired  in  the  coiu'se  of  previous  interviews  with  the  Jug* 
d'Instruction  that  their  father  had,  by  clandestine  iDstalmeots,  paid 
up  the  whole  of  the  four  thousand  pounds  to  the  husband  of  hii 
pet  daughter. 

Since  this  disclosure  old  Gi'asEier  had  known  no  peace.  Hii 
daughters  abused  him  eating,  waking,  walking ;  and  they  abused 
him  DOW  before  me,  upbraiding  him  for  his  unnatural  ooDduct  Id 
giving  more  of  his  money  to  one  child  than  to  another — th* 
heaviest  domestic  crime  whicli  a  French  father  can  commit.  OU 
Grassier  pished  and  pshawed  and  iinally  appealed  to  me,  '  Welti 
sir,  I  never  thought  they'd  murder  the  child,'  said  he,  as  he  dreif 
out  a  yellow  check  handkerchief  and  blew  bis  nose  dolefully. 

'  Tell  him,  sir,  will  you,  that  he's  bound  to  get  the  money  haok 
every  franc.  He  don't  seem  to  understand  it,'  cried  one  of  fl* 
young  women  whose  name  was  Euphrasie. 

*  He  was  always  crazed  about  this  doctor,'  chimed  in  her  kAix- 
'  We  and  oiu'  husbands  was  like  dirt  in  his  eyes  once  he  hid 
clapped  eycB  on  this  chap.  But  I  told  him  from  the  firet  no  good 
would  come  of  the  match.' 

'  Peace  wi'  yer,  you  was  glad  enough  to  get  him  to  pliysic  ywtf 
children  for  nothing,'  said  old  Grassier. 

'  That's  a  lie,'  screamed  the  younger  sister.  '  He  wu  pii^ 
with  a  calf  s  head  when  he  cured  my  Jeannette  of  the  meaeleft' 

'  Ask  my  husband  if  we  didn't  give  the  scamp  a  barrel  of  cite 
after  my  last  lying-in,'  added  Euphrasie. 

The  pair  of  husbands  sat  mute  at  one  end  of  the  form,  the  oM 
sucking  the  knob  of  a  hickory  stick,  the  other  rubbing  the  calf  rf 
his   leg.     Old   Grassier   shrugged   his   shoulders   and    ceased  to 
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contend  against  the  brawling  of  his  daughters,  whose  voices  waxed 
louder  every  moment. 

A  gendarme  poked  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  stopped  the 
strife  by  summoning  us  all  into  the  Juge's  room.  It  was  by  a 
mistake  that  I  was  called  in  with  the  rest ;  but  M.  Vrillard,  after 
first  requesting  me  to  withdraw,  altered  his  mind  and  bade  me 
stay.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  confront  us  with  BarbeiDU, 
and  hoped  our  joint  evidence  would  break  down  this  latter's  as- 
surance. 

He  touched  a  hand-bell,  and  after  a  few  minutes  which  seemed 
to  me  long,  the  tramp  of  spurred  boots  resounded  in  the  flagged 
passage,  and  the  prisoner  was  introduced,  manacled  and  supported 
under  either  arm  by  a  gendarme.  He  had  aged  woefully :  his 
features  were  cadaverous,  and  his  eyes  were  distended  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  The  two  women  set  up  a  howl  on  seeing  him,  and  old 
Grassier,  stirred  with  a  deeper  emotion,  rose,  with  his  fists  clenched, 
and  muttered  curses.  Vrillard  watched  the  eflfect  of  these  demon- 
strations on  the  prisoner,  who  was  only  angered  by  them : — 

'  When  will  you  have  done  tormenting  me  ?  '  he  asked  with  a 
scowl. 

'  You  see  what  grief  you  have  brought  on  these  unhappy  people,' 
said  the  Juge  d'Instruction  placidly.  ^  If  you  had  any  good  liteling 
you  would  ask  pardon  of  an  injured  father.' 

*You  ought  at  least  to  give  back  the  dowry,  you  villain,' 
sobbed  Euphrasie. 

'  You  won't  want  the  money  if  they  guillotine  you,'  added  her 
amiable  sister. 

'Hush I'  said  M.  Vrillard.  *Barberon,  you  are  going  to  hear 
from  your  father-in-law's  lips  the  account  of  how  you  deceived  and 
swindled  him.  Dry  your  tears,  M.  Grassier,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  speak.' 

Old  Grassier  thus  encouraged  raised  a  sort  of  bleat,  and  began 
the  most  rambling,  shuffling,  long-winded  story  that  ever  left  the 
mouth  of  an  ill-educated  man.  The  Juge  d'Instruction,  who  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  light  eying  Barberon ;  his  clerk,  who  was  scribbling 
short-hand  notes  at  an  adjoining  table ;  the  two  gendarmes,  who 
stood  erect  near  the  door,  with  their  cocked  hats  on  :  and  we,  the 
five  other  witnesses,  grouped  near  the  fire-place,  all  listened  intently 
to  the  old  man's  yam,  and  tried  to  make  sense  of  it ;  but  it  was  not 
easy.  In  sum,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Barberon  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  Grassier  by  applying  to  him  for  a  loan.  Grassier 
was  a  sort  of  rustic  usurer,  who  lent  money  on  the  sly  at  fifty  per 
cent.,  taking  crops  or  houses  in  pawn ;  and  he  did  ^dec 

Barberon's  security  sufficient.     When  "hoNvevet  Wife  i  ^ 
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ciuifi  imi^^i  of  lending  him  10,000  firancs,  the  usurer  should  give 
him  hi»  dttnghter  in  marriage,  and  25,000  francs  along  with  her, 
Um  vM  mail  nemdily  consented.    There  is  a  difference  between 
musuiiij^  &  man  with  money  on  a  note  of  hand,  and  trusting  him 
witii  war  daui^ter,  as  every  French  father  knows.     Orassier  oon- 
lio^^^  lii>weTer,  that  he  had  never  thought  much  of  Barberon,  and 
bi»  Wd  ^linioii  <^  him  was  heightened  when,  after  the  marriage, 
Ulk^  dk<tor  made  incessant  demands  for  money.    Madame  Barberoo 
^iMd  to  come  crying  to  her  father  and  coax  big  sums  out  of  him, 
^st^ruif  that  they  were  necessary  to  extend  her  husband's  practice, 
and  Ikit  they  should  all  be  repaid  by-and-by.     This  went  on  for 
tikK^  J^^urs,  but  at  last  old  Grassier  grew  tired  of  lending,  and 
ikuK^  months  after  his  refusal  to  give  another  centime,  Madame 
£yurbiMOQ  died. 

^  You  hear  that,  Barberon  ? '  said  M.  Vrillard.  ^  As  soon  as  your 
wil^  wms  no  longer  in  a  position  to  satisfy  your  rapacity,  you  made 
atnuy  with  her.' 

^  Not  before  he  had  got  75,000  francs,  though  I '  screamed 
Kupbmsie  indignantly. 

*  Fathers  who  waste  their  children's  substance  ought  to  be  put 
iu  poti^on,^  echoed  her  sister.  '  It's  a  crying  shame  that  we  should 
ha\tn>^^  cheated  in  that  way.  What  will  there  be  left  for  us  to 
inherit  now  when  father  dies  ? ' 

^  Hush  I*  interposed  M.  Vrillard.  '  Now  attend  to  me,  Barberon: 
voii  insured  vour  wife's  life  nine  months  before  her  death  for  a 
humlrtxi  thousand  francs.     Why  did  you  do  that  ? ' 

*  Bev'aust*  I  saw  she  was  in  weak  health.' 

*  The  Insurance  company's  doctor  did  not  perceive  it.  He 
iv^K^rttnl  on  the  contrary  that  your  wife  was  a  strongly  constituted 
vvuuvg  woman.' 

*  I  oan't  help  it,  if  the  man  was  a  simpleton.' 

*  Nv\  but  the  truth  is  that  you  had  already  planned  yoiu:  mur- 
vloivuis  s^KVuhition,  and  it's  part  of  your  system  now  to  pretend  that 
WHU  wifo  WHS  an  invalid.  Here,  however,  is  an  English  gentleman 
vfcho  will  vlo^K>st^  to  some  statements  made  by  you  at  the  club,  where 
w^u  sU\s\niUHl  yom*  wife  as  a  weak  and  silly  person,  who  made  you 
U\%sl  A  wMoIuhI  life.  You  forget  that  if  your  wife  was  really  in  a 
xi^W^u^  vvudition,  it  would  have  been  your  duty  as  an  affectionate 
Sm^U^Mvl  to  U^tr  compassionately  with  her  infirmities  of  temper, 
xwxisvAxl  vvf  ivviling  them.'  Saying  which  M.  Vrillard  turned  tome 
4^^  N^)ir\l  that  I  would  repeat  all  that  I  had  heard. 

I  ^w  iu*w  wi  what  deadly  import  my  deposition  might  be ;  and 
>>sv\  ^^|i  4W  I  did  that  Barberon  had  spoken  under  the  influence 
\>*  ^\^t  ^vt\Mtomont%  I  should  have  liked  to  attenuate  liis  words. 
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'But  this  was  impossible.  M.  Vrillard  had  heard  a  report  of  our 
COB  versa  tioii  from  some  eaves-dropper,  and  he  put  such  adroit 
questions  that  I  was  compelled  to  unfold  everything.  I  could  not 
belp  admiring  the  little  man's  inquisitorial  skill.  Wlien  I  had 
ficisht^d  he  took  a  pinch  from  a  silver  snuff-hox  and  exclaimed  in 
triumph  ; — '  There  I  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Barberon  ? ' 

'  I  say  nothing,'  cried  Barberon  savagely.  '  I  am  tired  of  yout 
fiendish  torturing,  and  will  answer  no  more  iiuestions.'  ' 

'  The  chain  of  evidence  against  you  is  complete  enough  already, 
and  when  we  have  heard  Madame  Perreau,  we  shall  doubtless  get 
the  complet  ing  links,'  said  M.  Vrillard.     '  That  will  do  for  to-day ; 

'!  return  to  your  cell  and  meditate,' 

Thereupon  the  two  women  rose  and  clamoured  again  for  their 
eeventj-five  thousand  francs.     They  seemed  to  think  the  prisoner 

i  had  got  the  money  in  his  pockets.  They  were  bidden  to  be  quiet, 
and  we  were  all  dismissed  together.  I  confess  that  at  that  moment 
I  was  more  strongly  convinced  of  Barheron's  guilt  than  I  had  been 
before,  and  it  was  only  aa  a  matter  of  conscience  that  I  resolved 
to  suspend  my  judgment  until  Madame  Perreau  had  been  ques- 
tioned. That  lady  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cir- 
cuDistancea  that  had  preceded  and  followed  Madame  Barberon's 
death :  she  would  be  forced  to  say  whether  the  Doctor  had  begun  to 
woo  her  before  or  after  becoming  a  widower. 

Madame  Perreau  had  escaped  to  Belgium,  and  the  detectives 
who  had  been  sent  after  her  could  not  induce  her  to  return.  As 
there  was  no  proof  of  her  being  accessory  to  the  murder,  it  was  not  . 

:   possible  to  demand  her  extradition,  and  the  detectives  could  only 

I  urge  that,  if  she  declined  obeying  the  Procureur's  summons,  she 
could  never  again  set  foot  in  France  witliout  being  imprisoned. 

I   For  this  she  eared  little,  she  said ;  but  her  obduracy  was  shaken  by 

i  hints  that  some  of  her  property  on  French  soil  might  be  seized 
nnder  a  writ  of  outlawry.     At  last  Maitre  Farcy  charitably  under- 
took to  travel  to  Belgium  and  bring  the  widow  back,  having  pr&- 
I  viously  obtained  a  promise  from  the  Public  Prosecutor  that  she 
\  ihould  not  be  molested  in  any  way.     JMadame  Perreau,  her  little 

!  gill,  and  Farcy,  all  returned  together  to  A one  uight,  and  this 

j  event  gave  a  new  fillip  to  public  excitement,  Madame  Perreau'a 
<  ser\'eB  were  in  a  shattered  condition,  and  at  her  iirst  confrontation 
;  with  Barberon  in  M.  Vrillard's  presence  she  had  a  fit  of  hyateries. 
The  Juge  d'lnstruction  did  not  improve  her  condition  by  suggest- 
'  ing  bis  belief  that  Barberon  had  intended  marrying  her  solely  that 
!i  he  might  murder  her  and  her  little  girl,  and  inherit  their  property. 
i  This  idea  had  not  occurred  to  the  widow,  but  if  fnrtliwith  seized 
I  upon  her  imagination,  and  haunk-d  her  like  a  nightmare.     She 
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became  Barberon's  worst  enemy,  inveighed  agamst  him,  recolleoW 
Buspioious  facta  about  him,  and  thereby  found  grace  in  M.  VriUard's 
eyes. 

Tlie  indictment  was  now  complete.  The  prisoner  was  coiii- 
mitted  for  trial,  and  obtained  leave  to  read,  write,  smoke,  and  con- 
fer with  his  legal  advisers.  He  chose  Farcy  to  defend  him,  and 
that  able  barrister  went  daily  to  the  prison  and  had  long  interviews 
with  the  wretched  man.  This  displeased  the  widow,  but  she  dared 
not  say  so,  for  Farcy  had  acquired  great  ascendency  over  her.  He 
was  now  her  only  friend.  The  poor  woman  dared  not  stir  ontside 
her  house  because  of  the  impertinent  way  iu  which  people  stared 
at  her,  and  nobody  came  to  visit  her  because  her  foolish  flight  had 
provoked  inquiries  as  to  her  past  life,  and  brought  some  disreput- 
able facts  to  light.  It  appeared  that  Madame  I'errean  had  been 
a  rather  light-heeled  flower-girl  before  marrying  her  late  husband, 
and  she  had  l>ecn  in  prison  for  vagabondage ;  she  had  been  fined 
for  bickerings  with  the  police,  and  she  was  bom  of  parents  who  had 
spent  the  better  part  of  their  existences  in  gaol.  There  was  nothing 
very  heinous  in  all  this,  but  it  was  hard  upon  the  widow  after  ye.Tr» 
of  bhimelesB  living  to  have  youthful  peccadilloes  trumped  up  to 
her  shame,  and  she  would  have  felt  more  forlorn  had  it  not  been 
for  Maitre  Farcy's  kindness. 

It  is  netrtiless  to  say  that  Farcy  affected,  if  he  did  not  feel,  the 
superbest  conviction  in  Barberon's  innocence,  and  in  his  ability  to 
get  him  acquitted.  He  ended  by  partially  convincing  Madame 
Perreau,  and  he  sought  to  convince  everybody  else;  but  not  over- 
BUccessfully. 

'  You  see  tliat's  all  nonsense :  if  one  listened  to  those  lawyers 
nobody  would  ever  go  to  gaol  or  be  guillotined,'  grumbled  old 
Colonel  Tranchot,  as  we  were  playing  whist  one  evening. 
'  Barberon's  guilt  is  as  clear  as  noonday.' 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  so,'  was  my  rejoinder :  '  I  think  we 
ought  to  wait  till  the  jury  have  pronounced.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  I  need  mould  my  opinion  on  that  of  a  dozen 
grocers  and  bakers.  You  heard  me  say  some  weeks  ago  that  I 
have  never  met  with  a  prisoner  who  had  notgbadyantecedents,and 
what  do  we  find  in  this  case  ?  why,  that  the  accused  and  Ms  coD- 
nections  are  mostly  rogues  of  the  same  dye.  Madame  Perreau  is 
a  jade,  old  Grassier  a  usurer  who  sold  his  daughter,  Barberon  a 
swindler,  liar,  and  brutal  husband.' 

*  That  is  the  mischief  of  routing  out  all  a  man's  bygones,'  said  I. 
'  I  do  not  see  how  Barberon's  alleged  swindles  bear  upon  the 
fact  as  to  whether  his  wife  was  poisoned  by  arfenic.  I  am  afraid 
that  if  the  jury  convict  they  will  do  so  more  because  the  tnan't 
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ebanicter  has  been  so  aspersed  than  because  be  is  prored  to  bave 
been  a  murderer.' 

'Tut,  tut  1  fboBe  are  jour  English  fads,' growled  the  Colonel, 
'  Go  on  now,  it's  your  deal.' 


A was  not  an  assize  towTi :  bo  Barberon  waa  transferred  to 

N a  few  days  before  that  appointed  for  his  trial.     This  was  in 

November  ;  the  bathing-season  at  A had  been  over  for  some 

weeks,  and  I  had  returned  to  Paris.     But  I  was  summoned  to  attend 

the  Court  as  a  witness,  and  I  arrived  at  N on  the  morning  when 

the  trial  began. 

I  alighted  at  the  hotel  where  Madame  Perreau  and  her  child 
were  staying,  for  the  trial  was  expected  to  last  a  week  ;  and  the 
widow  had  taken  a  suite  of  apartments.  Maitre  Farcy  was  also 
staying  there,  and  he  had  converted  the  place  into  head-quarters  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence.  I  perceived  him  standing  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  hotel  and  gesticulating  amidst  a  group  of  persons, 
some  of  whom  had  been  summoned  as  witnesses  to  character,  whilst 
others  were  toxicologists  who  were  to  rebut  the  evidence  of  the 
prosecution  as  to  arsenic.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  whenever  a  medi- 
cal expert  swears  to  a  thing,  any  number  of  other  experts  can  be 
found  who  will  swear  just  the  contrary.  Doctors  Legris  and 
Lenoir  were  as  staunch  as  ever  to  Barberon'a  cause — the  former 
Fpoke,  indeed,  with  a  cautious  vagueness  not  calculated  to  com- 
promise him ;  but  the  latter,  having  been  teased  by  the  newspapers, 
was  choleric  and  combative.  He  had  discovered  that  the  wall- 
paper and  furniture  in  Madame  Barberon's  bed-room  were  green, 
and  his  theory  wa.i  that  the  arsenic  found  in  the  body  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  inhalation  of  the  poisonous  ingredients  in 
these  green  dyes.  It  was  a  bold  theory,  quite  enough  to  establish 
the  propounder's  fame  as  a  first-class  savant  if  it  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  jury. 

Curious  to  hear  how  Barberon  was  getting  on,  I  waited  for 
Farcy  as  he  was  setting  out  from  the  hotel,  and  we  walked  towards 
the  Court  together.  He  carried  a  big  portfolio  full  of  papers 
under  his  arm,  and  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  oratorical 
triumphs  iu  i-tore  for  him.  It  is  not  often  that  a  provincial  ad- 
vocate has  the  chance  of  playing  the  leading  part  in  a  sensational 
murder  trial,  and  Farcy  was  evidently  proud  that  none  of  bia 
eminent  colleagues  from  Paris  liad  been  retained  to  lead  the  de- 
fence. '  I'll  puil  the  fellow  through  if  he  leaves  bis  case  wholly  in 
my  hands,'  said  he.    '  It's  a  sad  pity  that  be  ever  spoke  about  that 
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chloral.     Chloral  leaves  no  traces,  and  he  has  only  furnished  the 
prosecution  with  a  second  strintf  to  their  bow.' 

'  Pei'hap8  he  did  right  to  speak  the  truth,'  said  I. 
'  But  is  it  the  truth  ?  '  cried  Farcy.  *  Barberon  is  a  doxomaniac : 
when  you  wound  his  vanity  he  knows  not  what  he  says  or  does.  He 
epoke  of  the  chloral  merely  to  confound  Legris  and  Lenoir,  who,  he 
thought,  were  against  him.  That  is  where  my  danger  lies  willi 
the  man.  If  he  gets  making  speeches  of  Ms  own,  he  will  upset  oil 
my  plans,' 

'And  how  is  Madame  Perreau?'  I  inquired,  'If  Barberon  is 
acquitted,  will  she  marry  him  ? ' 

'  Oh  no ;  at  least,  I  think  not,'  answered  Farcy,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  turned  suddenly  red,  Gsssip  had  begun  to  accuse  him  of 
being  a  little  more  attentive  to  the  rich  widow  than  mere  friend- 
ship warranted.  '  Of  coiu^e,  you  understand  all  this  affair  li»s 
agitated  Madame  PeiTeau,  Women  are  women,  you  know.  But 
good-bye  for  the  present ;  here  we  are.' 

We  parted,  for  we  had  reached  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  Farcy 
went  off  towards  the  Barristers'  robing  chamber,  whilst  I  sought 
the  witnesses'  entrance.  Tlie  approaches  to  the  building  nerc 
thronged,  and  as  the  public  part  of  the  court  had  been  filled  within 
five  minutes  after  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the  police  were  DO" 
refusing  admittance  to  all  save  those  who  came  on  busina*- 
Carriages  were  setting  down  fashionably  dressed  ladies  who  hdd 
tickets  for  reserved  seats;  and  there  were  journalista  from  Paris 
and  local  notabilities  in  great  nurahers  who  likewiwe  had  tickets. 
A  policeman  directed  me  where  to  go,  and  after  threading  a  numhef 
of  flagged  passages  where  tiarristers  in  black  gowns,  gendarmes  uuil 
clerks  with  blue  bags  were  hurrying  about,  I  was  consigned  to  au 
iisher  with  a  sword.  A  few  minutes  later  I  found  myself  seated 
beside  old  Grassier  and  his  daughters  on  the  witnesses'  bench  of 
the  Assize  Court. 

What  a  sight  it  was  I  A  pale  November  sun  streaming  through 
the  lofty  windows  threw  a  golden  light  on  the  painting  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  which  hung  over  the  dais  where  the  judges 
were  to  sit,  and  on  the  many-coloured  bonuels  of  scores  of  ladieft. 
A  dozen  gendarmes  in  yellow  baldrics  and  big  boots  sat  on  a  form 
below  the  empty  dock,  and  the  seats  at  the  back  of  the  Court 
were  crowded  with  the  public,  tier  upon  tier.  There  was  s  loud 
hum  of  conversation  as  in  a  playhouse  between  acts,  and  the  ladies 
were  levelling  opera-glasses  towards  the  table  where  Maitre  Farcy 
vas  installed  in  his  black  gown  and  cambric  fall,  preteudinif  to 
study  his  brief,  but  seemingly  gratifieti  at  the  curiosity  be  ww 
exciting. 
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Ten  o'clock  struck ;  an  usher  announced  '  The  Court,'  aad  the 
vhole  aseembly  rose  while  the  judges  marched  in.  There  were 
five  of  them  all  in  scarlet  and  ermine  and  gold,  laced  velvet  bonnets ; 
behind  strode  the  Procurator  General,  also  in  scarlet.  This 
official  made  for  a  private  pulpit  of  his  own,  and  gave  a  sign  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  introduced.  A  door  at  the  back  of  the 
dock  opened,  and  Dr.  Earberon  suddenly  appeared  on  the  threshold 
with  the  two  inevitable  gendarmes  guarding  him.  In  a  moment 
he  stood  full  in  the  sunlight,  and,  carrying  his  head  erect,  looked 
strikingly  handsome.  He  was  dressed  in  black  clothes  and  gloves ; 
his  hair  was  brushed  off  his  forehead,  and  his  pallor  and  subdued 
demeanour  lent  him  a  dignity  I  had  never  seen  in  him  before.  A 
long  burst  of  whispering  broke  forth  as  he  advanced  to  the  rail, 
but  silence  was  called ;  and  soon  a  deep  hush  fell  upon  the  Court 
while  the  Procurator's  Clerk  proceeded  in  a  siug-song  voice  to 
read  the  indictment. 

A  person  who  has  heard  one  of  these  documents  has  heard  them 
all.  They  t-ake  a  prisoner's  career  from  boyhood,  and  accumulate 
all  the  facts  that  can  tell  to  his  disadvantage.  This  one  recounted 
that  Barberon  had  been  expelled  from  a  private  school  for  insubor- 
dination ;  that  he  had  frightened  an  old  lady,  his  father's  neighbour, 
by  his  ungovernable  temper ;  that,  being  a  student,  he  had  bor- 
rowed fifty  francs  from  a  comrade  and  had  forgotten  to  repay  it ; 
also  that  ou  various  occasions  during  his  scholastic  life  he  had 
expressed  atheistical  opinions.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
same  effect,  and  the  indictment  took  two  hours  to  read.  When  it 
was  ended  the  witnesses  were  ordered  out  of  court  during  the  pri- 
soner's examination,  and  I  retired  with  them. 

Not  knowing  how  soon  I  might  be  calle<l,  I  was  obliged  to 
linger  about  the  waiting-room,  where  old  Grassier  and  his  daughters 
began  to  liold  forth  about  their  woes.  They  had  been  struck 
witJi  consternation  at  learning  that  even  if  Barberon  was  guil- 
lotined Ids  property  would  not  go  to  them,  but  to  heirs  of  his  own 
kith.  They  called  this  monstrous,  and  had  constituted  themselves 
partie  civile,  i.e.,  plaintiffs  jointly  claiming  damages  for  Madame 
Barberon'a  death.     They  wanted  40001. 

Dr.  Lenoir  joined  me  and  explained  his  theory  of  poieooing  by 
inhalation.  He  was  nervous  as  an  actor  about  to  tread  the  boards 
for  the  first  time,  and  every  time  a  door  opened  he  started,  cleared 
his  throat  and  pulled  down  his  wristbands,  expecting  to  be  called. 
ToTvarda  four,  however,  wc  were  all  released  from  attendance  till 
the  morrow,  for  the  prisoner's  examination  was  not  likely  to  con- 
cludv  that  day.     In  the  evening  I  saw  Maitrc  Farcy,  who  was  worn 
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otit  with  fatigue,  and  told  me  that  Barberon'a  attitude  had  been 
'  deplorable.' 

The  newspaper  reports  published  next  morning  confirmed  this. 
Goaded  to  fury  by  the  President's  questions,  inginuatioas,  and 
sneers  (for  French  judges  always  act  as  if  they  were  retained  by 
the  prosecution),  Barberon  had  repeatedly  lost  his  temper.  Farcy 
had  been  obliged  to  jump  up  twenty  times  to  entreat  him  to  ho 
quiet,  and  he  had  begged  the  indulgence  of  Bench  and  jury  for 
the  wretched  man's  behaviour.  '  Barberon  is  lost  if  he  goes  on  in 
that  way,'  remarked  the  counsel  dejectedly.  '  He  is  sharpening  the 
knife  for  his  own  neck.  I  tremble  at  the  scene  we  shall  have  when 
the  doctors  are  called,' 

The  medical  evidence  was,  of  course,  to  be  the  capital  point  of 
the  trial.  It  was  on  the  second  day  that  the  doctors  were  called, 
and  the  scene  that  ensued  Justified  Farcy's  worst  forebodings.  I 
was  not  an  eye-witness  of  it,  but  I  am  enabled  to  relate  the  parti- 
cnlara  of  it  from  the  newspaper  reports,  and  from  Maitre  Farcy'a 
own  account. 

The  expert  in  toxicology  was  the  first  to  be  sworn,  and  during 
his  deposition  Rarljeron  remained  quiet  enough,  biting  his  nail^, 
and  only  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  contemptuous  spasms  ;  but 
when  the  Insurance  Office  Doctor,  a  pompous  man,  stood  forth  to 
affirm  his  belief  in  arsenical  poisoning,  the  prisoner's  patience 
snapped  short.  Bounding  up  from  his  seat  in  the  dock,  he  cried, 
in  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  court  like  a  trumpet  :— 

'  What  do  you  know  of  poisons,  sir  ?     What  dose  of  arseni 
you  think  sufficient  to  kill  a  woman  ? ' 

'  It — it  depends,'  stammered  the  insurance  doctor. 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  a  person  die  of  arsenic  without  vomiting 
or  convulsions  during  sleep  ? ' 

'  I — I — really ' 

'I  tell  you  it  was  of  chloral  she  died,  and  you  are  nothing 
better  than  an  idiot.  You  may  take  it,  if  you  like,  that  I  adminis- 
tered the  chloral  wilfully.  I  won't  pretend  that  I  didn't  know  the 
strength  of  the  dose  I  mixed.' 

Here  Maitre  Farcy  started  up  in  dismay,  '  I  beg  the  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  to  pay  no  heed  to  my  unliappy  client's  ravings,'he 
said.  '  I  will  urge  in  my  defence  that  he  is  not  accountable  for  all 
his  actions.' 

'  That's  it — aay  that  I'm  a  madman  at  once,'  shouted  Barberon 
indignantly.  '  No,  I  am  tired  of  all  this.  You  are  mistaken  if 
you  think  that  I  will  consent  to  be  shut  up  all  my  life  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  to  avoid  losing  my  head  on  the  scafibld.  .  .  .  Even  if  you 
acquit  me,  of  what  value  will  my  life  be  to  me  now  you  have  all 
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befouled  it  togetlier  ?    I  prefer  telling  you  the  truth.    I  did  poison 
my  wife— with  chloral,  not  with  araenic.     We  lived  unhappily  to- 
{fether.     She  was  ill,  and  I  put  her  painlessly  out  of  her  misery, 
If  there  be  a  heaven,  she  is  there,  and  better  off  than  she  was  with     ^^1 
me ;  if  there  be  none,  she  is  asleep,  and  I  wish  no  better  fate  for     ^^^k 
myself.  .  .  ■ 

An  indescribable  sensation  seized  upon  the  audience  as  this     ^H 
sinister  confession  was  made.     Some  of  the  ladies  screamed  from     ^H 
nervous  emotion  ;  an  ezplosiou  of  murmurs  burst  from  the  men.      ^H 
The  President  restored  order  and  exhorted  the  jury,  for  form's 
sake,  not  to  he  guided  by  the  prisoner's  hysteric  avowals,  but  only 
by  the  evidence.     It  was  patent,  however,  tliat  from  this  hour 
Barberon's  doom  was  sealed.     The  jury  showed  as  much  by  the      ^h 
looks  they  interchanged.     That  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,     ^H 
a  proceasiou  of  witnesses  61ed  through  the  Court  to  satisfy  the  exi-     ^H 
genciee  of  French  procedure,  which  will  suffer  nothing  to  he  done      ^* 
in  a  hurry  ;  but  the  attention  of  the  public  grew  listless,  and  Bar- 
beron  himself  seemed  hored.     Dr.  Lenoir's  theory  of  poisoning  by 
inhalation,  which  might  under  other  circumstances  have  raised  him 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  provoked  only  mirth :  which  shows  on  what 
small  things  professional  renown  may  sometimes  hinge.     The  poor 
man  slunk  from  Court  purple  with  confusion,  and  became  a  laugh- 
I      ing-stock  to  all  his  medical  brethren  thenceforth. 

Only  once  in  the  course  of  those  three   weary  days  did  the 
'      devilish  spirit  in  Barberon  flash  out  again,  and  this  was  when 
Madame  Perreau  was  examined.      The  widow  stepped  into  the 
[      witness-box  all  attired  in  black,  and  studiously  averted  her  gaze 
from  the  prisoner.     This  exasperated  him.     He  had  expected  at 
lea^t  a  look  of  sympathy  from  her — at  least  a  word  which  might 
plead   in   his   favour.      But    tlic   evidence   she   gave   in   a   fal- 
tering tone  told  rather  against  him,  for  she  professed  to  have  been 
,      grossly  deceived  by  him.     Nay,  she  added  (which  was  untrue)  that 
she  had  been  territied  into  promising  to  marry  him  by  threats  of 
his  violence,  but  she  had  never  really  intended  to  maiTy  a  person 
whom  she  deemed  half-crazy. 
I  '  There,  you  hear  what  this  lady  says,  Barberon,'  remarked  the 

President.     'She  seems  to  have  divined  that  you  only  wanted  to 
marry  her  for  the  sake  of  getting  her  fortune.' 

'  You  don't  suppose  I  would  have  married  such  an  old  frump 
for  her  beauty,  do  you  ? '  retorted  Barljeron  brutally.  '  The  truth 
is,  though,  that  it  was  she  who  set  her  cap  at  me.' 

Poor  Madame  Perreau,  who  by  no  means  looked  a  frump,  gave 
a  horrified  yelp,  and  was  carried  out  fainting,  amid  £ome  titters 
&om  the  female  part  of  the  audience.     But  thissally  of  Barberon's 
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disgusted  the  men,  and  especially  iticenaed  his  own  comueU  nfca 
wti^  observed  to  reproach  him  with  vehemence.  Barberon,  bow- 
ever,  seemed  to  glory  in  tlie  repulsion  which  he  excited.  Hi? 
vanity  made  him  conscious  that  in  braving  the  scaffold  he  wag 
more  interesting  to  the  majority  of  Bpectators  than  if  he  had  es- 
sayed to  dispute  his  head  to  those  who  were  doing  tlieir  best  to  get 
it  cut  from  his  ehoulders.  He  sat  stroking  his  whiskers,  and  now 
and  then  cast  a  cold,  self-Batisfied  glance  at  the  batteries  of  opera- 
glasses  fixed  on  him. 

For  my  part,  I  was  growing  convinced  that  he  was  mad,  and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  Maitre  Farcy,  who  was  pretty 
sanguine  of  being  able  to  obtain  '  extenuating  circumstances '  for 
him.  French  juries  find  'extenuating  circumstances'  whenever 
there  is  anything  to  palliate,  however  slightly,  the  heinousness  of  a 
murder  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  judges  are  debarred  from  inflicting 
the  death  penalty.  There  was  a  pretty  general  opinion  that 
Barberon  would  cheat  the  scaffold  and  be  transported  to  New  Cale- 

It  was  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial  that  Maitre  Farcy  rose  to 
make  his  defence,  and  the  court  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  I 
came  early,  expecting  to  hear  a  good  speech,  but  was  di^ppointed. 
Farcy  was  not  a  great  orator.  He  declaimed,  gesticulated,  workwi 
himself  into  a  perspiration,  but  could  find  none  of  those  pleas  which 
go  straight  to  a  hearer's  heart.  His  harangue  was  concluded 
amidst  an  ominous  silence,  and  after  a  brief  reply  from  the  Pro- 
curator General,  and  a  pretty  pithy  summing  up  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 

They  returned  into  court  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  with  a 
verdict  of '  Yea '  on  all  the  questions  put  to  them,  and  were  silent  a> 
to  extenuating  circumstances.  This  was  tantamount  to  a  sentence 
of  death. 

In  French  law-courts  prisoners  are  not  present  when  juries 
deliver  their  verdicts.  They  are  brought  in  after  the  Judges  have 
retired  to  draw  up  their  jiidgment  on  paper ;  and  the  verdict  is 
then  read  out  to  them  by  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns.  The  gas  was 
lighted  in  Court,  and  there  were  deep  shadows  in  the  comers  of 
the  large  hall  when  Barberon  re-entered  the  dock  amid.st  an  appal- 
ling silence.  Everybody  was  standing,  and  the  women  especially 
strained  forward  to  get  a  last  look  at  him,  Maitre  Farcy  with  a 
truly  French  impulse  started  up  and  offered  his  hand  to  the  prisoner 
over  the  dock  rail ;  hot  Barberon  spurned  it  and  stood  with  \at 
arms  folded,  strangely  calm. 

The  five  Judges  were  standing  with  their  bonnets  on,  and  the 
President  read  out  the  sentence  couched  in  formal  language,  and 
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concluding  with  the  words :  ^  Peine  de  mort.'  He  added  no  words 
of  his  own  to  it,  and  Barberon  simply  bowed ;  then  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  out,  followed  by  the  noise  of  the  audience,  who 
exclaimed  and  chattered  as  they  broke  up  to  go. 

Amidst  these  noises  the  shrill  voices  of  old  Grassier's  two 
daughters  could  be  heard,  inveighing  against  the  parsimony  of  the 
Jury,  who  had  not  awarded  them  a  franc  of  damages. 

'  And  they  call  this  justice  1 — pretty  justice,  forsooth ! '  screamed 
these  two  country  dames. 

VI. 

Was  Barberon  guilty  ? 

Had  he  really  killed  his  wife,  or  had  he  accused  himself  only 
from  insane  braggardism  ?  For  myself,  I  believe  that  in  any  case 
he  was  one  of  those  moral  madmen  whose  sense  of  right  and  iinrong 
is  confused.  He  believed  in  no  religion,  in  no  future  state.  He 
looked  upon  wealth  and  worldly  advancement  as  the  only  things 
worth  living  for,  and  if  he  killed  his  wife,  it  was  certainly  under 
the  deliberate  conviction  that  he  was  doing  no  worse  a  thing  than 
many  others  do  when  they  want  to  get  on  in  life.  But  I  am  not 
iiure  that  he  was  a  murderer.  To  this  day  the  point  is  doubtflil  in 
my  mind,  and  there  are  times  when  I  doubt  whether  the  unhappy 
man  was  not  better  than  he  seemed  to  be. 

At  Maitre  Farcy's  request,  Barberon  signed  an  appeal ;  but  the 
Court  of  Cassation  rejected  it.  A  petition  for  grace  was  then 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  mine  was  one*  of 
the  very  few  signatures  appended  to  it.  Some  thought  this  petition 
would  be  entertained ;  but  the  case  had  made  too  much  noise,  and 
besides,  Barberon's  social  position  was  such  that  he  could  not  well 
have  been  pardoned  without  its  being  said  that  there  was  *  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.'  So  the  keeper  of  the  seal 
wrote  that  justice  must  take  its  course;  and  the  Procurator 
General  issued  a  warrant,  ordering  the  sentence  to  be  executed  in 
the  market-place  of  A  ,  the  town  where  the  crime  had  been 
committed. 

Feeling  curious — perhaps  rather  morbidly  so — ^to  witness  the 
catastrophe  of  the  drama  whose   various  terrible   scenes   I   had 

followed,  I  repaired  to  A ,  and  through  Maitre  Farcy's  influence 

obtained  permission  to  stand  near  the  scaffold  at  the  execution. 
The  permission  to  see  Barberon  in  his  cell  was  denied  me,  but  I 
learned  from  Farcy  that  the  wretched  man  spent  his  days  uttering 
horrible  blasphemies  as  well  as  insults  against  Society.  He  was 
gtrait-waistcoated,  as  convicts  under  sentence  of  death  always  are  \ 
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but  he  smoked  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  read  books  of  s 
He  refused  to  see  the  chaplain.  When  that  ofBcial  entered  his  cell, 
he  spoke  words  of  acornful  profanity  which  made  the  good  man's 
hair  stand  on  end. 

I  had  to  wait  several  days  in  A ,  for  the  date  of  an  execution 

ia  never  known  long  beforehand.  In  fact,  the  order  to  the  btftds- 
tnan  generally  comes  down  on  the  afternoon  before  the  ceremony. 
One  night  I  had  gone  to  bed  not  expecting  that  the  cf^noueme/tt 
was  yet  near,  when  I  was  awaked  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
A  policeman  whom  I  bad  paid  to  inform  me  when  the  execution 
Hhould  be  impending,  sent  up  word  by  the  hotel  night-porter  that 
M.  Koch  (the  executioner)  had  arrived  at  midnight  with  hia  assiRt- 
ants  and  paraphernalia,  and  that  the  scaffold  was  now  being  erected. 
The  execution  would  take  place  at  seven. 

I  dressed  in  a  hurry,  and  taking  with  me  the  Procurator's  order 
of  admittance  to  a  place  near  the  scaffold,  I  set  off  for  tlie  market- 
place. It  was  a  bitterly  cold  morning,  but  the  moon  was  up,  and 
its  high  beams  gleamed  lucidly  upon  a  hideous  spectacle — a 
scaffold  draped  with  black,  and  surmounted  by  two  upright  poets, 
between  which  was  suspended  a  lung  triangular  knife,  which  Sashed. 
Three  rows  of  soldiers  already  surrounded  the  scaffold,  and,  despite 
the  early  hour,  the  market-place  was  crowded.  My  pass  admitted 
me  within  the  fence  of  soldiers,  and  an  officer,  who  apparently  took 
me  for  a  public  functionaiy,  told  me  to  ascend  the  platform.  Here 
a  grave,  burly  man  in  a  dress  coat  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and  super- 
intending two  Eissistanttt  in  shirt  sleeves  who  were  half-filling  a 
couple  of  long  baskets  with  sawdust.  This  was  the  executioner. 
He  touched  his  hat  to  me,  but  made  no  remark.  Presently  he 
caught  up  a  bunch  of  straw,  passed  it  through  a  circular  hole  and 
pressed  his  forefinger  on  a  spring  :  the  triangular  knife  fell  with  a 
whirr  and  cut  the  straw  clean  in  two.  The  executioner  seemed 
satisfied.  Before  the  knife  was  re-lioisted,  however,  by  means  of 
another  spring,  an  assistant  passed  a  piece  of  tallow  candle  over  its 
edge. 

The  time  did  not  seem  long.  ITie  minutes  flew  ;  the  market- 
place was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn 
appeared.  There  was  no  more  than  a  dim  twilight,  and  I  thought 
there  must  be  at  least  an  hour  to  wait,  when  suddenly  a  deep  roar 
arose  from  the  crowd  ;  and  I  observed  six  Gendarmes  riding  abreast 
and  ploughing  their  way  through  the  human  turf.  Behind  came  a 
cab,  and  behind  tliat  rode  another  squad  of  gendarmes.  Tlie 
cavalcade  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  the  cab  door  wa* 
opened,  and  Barberon  descended,  supported  by  two  warders.  There 
was  a  coat  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders  ;   but  it  fell  ofiF aaJV' j 
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was  being  assisted  up  the  steps,  and  be  stood  with  no  other  upper 
garment  but  his  shirt,  of  which  the  collar  was  thrown  back  so  that 
his  bare  neck  could  be  seen. 

Behind  Barberon  came  the  prison  chaplain  tugging  imploringly 
at  the  convict's  arm,  and  trying  to  hold  a  crucifix  before  his  lips. 
Barberon  shook  him  ofiF — once — twice — ^but  the  third  time,  as  the 
moonlight  shone  upon  the  emblem  of  our  Redemption,  some  contri- 
tion seemed  to  seize  the  doomed  man.  His  hands  were  tied  behind 
bis  back,  and  he  could  make  no  gesture ;  but  he  advanced  his  lips 
frantically  towards  the  crucifix  and  kissed  it. 

I  heard  the  priest  exclaim,  .  •  •  '  Thank  you,  my  son  ! ' 
Then,  more  rapidly  than  words  can  describe,  Barberon  was 
seized  by  both,  arms  and  forced  forward  on  to  a  plank  which  tilted 
and  laid  him  horizontally  with  his  neck  in  a  semicircular  aperture. 
Another  semicircle  closed  upon  him  imprisoning  his  head,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  knife  fell.  All  this  took  place  within  a  minute. 
Before  I  could  fairly  realise  what  I  was  seeing,  the  wretched  man's 
head  lay  in  one  basket  and  his  quivering  body  in  another.  The 
body  kicked  as  if  it  was  alive.  In  another  minute  both  baskets 
had  been  shoved  into  a  closed  hearse  which  trotted  off  to  the 
cemetery,  preceded  by  a  mounted  escort,  and  followed  by  the  cab 
bearing  the  chaplain — who  was  blessing  heaven — poor  man  I — that 
the  sinner  had  not  died  impenitent. 

Twelve  months  after  this  tragedy  Maitre  Farcy  married  Madame 
Perreau,  and  the  two  went  to  live  in  Switzerland. 
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Though  the  earliest  mention  of  our  national  English  game  by 
its  modem  name  of  ^  cricket '  occurs  no  further  back  than  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Britons  batted  and  bowled  away 
merrily,  long  before  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  though  they 
called  their  pastime  by  other  names. 

The  name,  of  course,  is  of  minor  importance  if  the  principle  of 
the  games  can  be  proved  to  be  tlie  same,  as  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  a  pastime  with  many  different  names,  according 
to  the  place  where  it  is  played.  Thus  '  rounders  *  is  still  the  same 
good  old  English  game,  though  Edinburgh  street  boys  call  it 
'dully,'  and  our  American  cousins  have  elevated  it  into  their 
national  game  under  the  name  of '  base-ball.'  So  with  our  game: 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  identity  of  cricket  with 
'club-ball,'  'stool-ball,'  and  the  other  names  we  shall  notice 
below,  can  be  proved  as  clearly  as  that  of,  say,  rounders  with  base- 
ball, or  hockey  with  shinty  and  hurling.  This  question  may  easQy 
be  answered  in  the  aflSrmative. 

Before  entering,  then,  on  the  history  of  our  great  game  under 
its  present  name,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  these  old  pastimes,  and 
see  if  we  can  find  in  them  the  rude  beginnings  from  which  the 
scientific  game  of  to-day  has  been  built  up. 

According  to  Strutt,  club-ball  was  the  earliest  name  for  th^ 
game.  It  was  popular  enough  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  be 
included  under  its  Latin  name  of  '  Pila  bacculorea '  in  his  procla- 
mation against  football,  handball,  and  other  pastimes  specified, 
which  unduly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  military  exercises,  and  especially  of  archery. 
Strutt,  however,  has  not  noticed  a  paragraph  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  for  1788,  where  Sylvanus  Urban  draws  attention  toper- 
haps  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  game  under  a  name  curiously  like 
'  cricket.'  '  In  the  wardrobe  account  of  the  28th  year  of  King 
Edward  I.,  a.d.  1300  (page  126),  published  in  1787  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  among  the  entries  of  money  paid  to  one  Mr.  John 
Leek,  his  chaplain,  for  the  use  of  that  King's  son.  Prince  Edward, 
in  playing  at  different  games,  is  the  following : — "  Domino  Johanni 
de  Leek,  capellano  Domini  Edwardi  fil'  ad  Creao'  et  alios  ludoe  per 
vices,  per  manus  proprias  100  Sh."  '  Glossaries,  the  writer  says, 
have  been  searched  in  vain  for  any  other  pastime,  except  cricket, 
to  which  the  name  '  creag '  can  apply ;  and  it  is  allowable  for  us  to 
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wKf  that,  even  in  these  early  times,  our  game  was  played  by  some  of 
the  highest  personages  in  the  kingdom,  and  that,  too,  under  a  name 
from  which  its  modem  appellation  ia  most  probably  derived. 

No  written  description  of  the  mode  of  play  in  club-ball  or  creaf; 
eziits,  but  we  can  get  a  clear  enough  idea  of  it  from  engravings  in 
two  old  manuscripts.  The  earliest  of  these  representations  of  the 
pastime  is  in  a  genealogical  roll  of  the  Kings  of  England  down 
to  Henry  III. — '  Chronique  d'Angleterre  depuis  Ethelberd  juaqu^ 
Henri  III.' — in  the  Royal  Library.  It  is  a  delineation  of  two  malt 
figures  playing  a  game  with  a  bat  and  ball.  The  batsman  holds 
the  ball  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  has  his  Ijat  held  per- 
pendicularly, as  if  about  to  strike  the  ball :  the  other  player  is 
drawn  with  both  arms  extended,  as  if  eagerly  anxious  and  watohfid 
for  a  catch.  The  bat  is  straight  and  broadest  at  the  point,  tixnn>j 
which  it  gradually  tapers  to  the  handle.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
holding  of  the  ball  by  the  batsman  was  only  a  conventional  way  of 
showing  its  existence,  adopted  by  the  artist  if  be  found  it  desir- 
able to  omit,  or  difficult  to  introduce,  the  howler  (who,  as  we  shall 
see,  appears  in  the  other  MS.)  ;  indeed,  in  another  drawing  in  this 
!  chronicle  the  artist  has  onlyj  delineated  a  batsman  and  a 
female  fielder,  and  has  left  out  the  ball  as  well  as  the  bowler. 
A  much  more  complete  representation  of  a  club-ball  match  in 
llFlatter  days  of  the  Plantagenets  is  given  in  a  drawing  in  the 
LDce  of  the  good  King  Alexander,'  a  manuscript  in  the 
Library,  dated  1344.  Here  we  have  a  batsman,  a 
Br,  and  four  fielders,  who  are  all  monks,  which  proves  that  the 
e  was  one  held  in  favour  by  Mother  Chm-ch  aa  well  as  by  the 
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Strutt,  indeed,  has  taken  the  bowler  and  some  of  the  fielders  to 
be  women,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  are  monks  with  their 
cowts  up.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  drawing  we  have  a 
capital  delineation  of  a  single-wicket  game,  the  bowler  poising  the 
baU  with  outstretched  arm,  as  if  in  the  act  of  bowling  it  to  the 
batsman,  who  holds  his  long  and  slightly  carved  hat  raised  ver- 
tically in  the  air,  ready  for  a  hit ;  while  behind  the  bowler  are  the 
fiddCTS,  with  their  hands  raised,  waiting  to  catch  or  stop  the  ball 
when  hit  by  the  batsman,  and  all  looking  very  eager  for  a  '  chance.' 
This  seems  quite  satisfactory  proof  that  the  principle  of  this  old 
pme  was,  at  least,  closely  akin  to  that  of  cricket ;  and  though  no 
ftamps  appear  in  either  of  these  drawings,  this  is  rather  an 
additional  proof  of  the  practical  identity  of  the  games  than  other- 
wise, for  it  ia  qiute  clearly  proved  that  wickets  are  a  very  recent 
addition  to  cricket,  and  that,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  infancy  o^  t\«i 
game  the  batsman  stood  before  a  circular  hole  in  Uie  twT^,  ani  "waa 
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put  out,  OB  in  '  rouBcters,'  by  being  caught,  or  by  the  ball  being  put 
into  this  hole.  A  century  and  &  half  ago  this  hole  was  still  in 
use,  though  it  had  on  each  side  a  stump  only  one  foot  high,  with 
a  long  cross-bar  of  two  feet  in  length  laid  on  tJie  top  of  them — 
what  Mr.  Frederick  Gale  calls  '  a  skeleton  hurdle  of  about  two 
feet  wide  and  one  foot  high.' 

An  old  game,  called 'handyn  and  handoute,'  is  supposed  to 
have  been  anotlier  form  of  what  was  destined  to  develop  into  the 
scientific  cricket  of  modern  times,  but  the  only  authority  for  this 
conjecture  appears  to  be  contained  in  this  extract  from  Daines 
Barrington's  '  Eemarks  on  the  more  Ancient  Statutes,'  when  com- 
menting on  King  Edward  IV/a  law  against  unlawful  games  in 
1477  : — '  The  disciplined  soldiera  were  not  only  guilty  of  pilfering 
on  their  return,  but  also  of  the  vice  of  gaming.  The  third  chapter 
therefore  forbids  playing  at  cloish,  ragle,  half-liwwle,  queke-borde, 
handyn  and  handoute.  Whosoever  shall  permit  these  games  to 
be  played  in  their  house  or  yard  is  punishable  with  three  years' 
imprisonment ;  those  who  play  at  any  of  the  said  games  are  to  be 
fined  lOJ.,  or  lie  in  jail  two  years.  This  is  the  most  severe  law 
ever  made  in  any  country  against  gaming ;  and  some  of  those 
forbidden  seem  to  have  been  manly  exercises,  particularly  the 
"handyn  and  handoute,"  which  I  should  suppose  to  be  a  kind  of 
cricket,  as  the  term  "hands"  is  still  (I7ti6)  retained  in  that 
game.'  This  is  meagre  evidence  enough  to  connect  this  prohib- 
ited pastime  with  cricket,  but  nothing  more  seems  to  be  knowii 
about  it. 

Strutt  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  this  game,  but  merely 
notes  that  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  new  game,  and  forbidden  by  King 
Edward's  severe  statute. 

Even  though  we  have  to  give  up  the  case  of  handyn  and 
handoute  for  lack  of  evidence,  we  find  ample  amends  when  we  turn 
to  the  next  of  our  progenitors  of  cricket,  the  merry  old  game  of 
stool-ball,  in  which  lads  and  lasses  used  to  join  on  their  village 
greens  in  the  '  good  olden  time,'  and  which  still  exists  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties  as  a  special  game  for  women. 

Its  season  seems  to  have  been  very  much  that  of  cricket 
nowadays,  though  perhaps  it  was  more  especially  a  game  for 
spring  and  early  summer :  thus,  in  Poor  Robin's  Almanac  for  1677, 
in  the  observations  on  April,  we  find  against  Easter  Monday  and 
'I'uesday  a  note  that 

Toiinf^  men  niid  mHid8, 

Now  Teiy  brisk, 

At  borley-brtiah  nuil 

Stool-ball  frisic ; 
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while  in  the  same  almanac  for  1740  we  are  told  that  when  the 
meiiy  month  of  May  has  come, 

Much  time  is  wasted  now  away 
At  pigeon-holes  and  nin&-pin  play ; 
Whilst  hob*nail  Dick  and  simpering  Frances 
Trip  it  away  in  country  dances ; 
At  stool-ball  and  at  barley-break. 
Wherewith  they  harmless  pastime  make. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  lads  and  lasses  to  play  at  stool- 
ball  during  the  Easter  holidays  for  tansy  cakes,  a  prize  which 
Selden  in  his  ^  Table  Talk '  conceives  to  have  originated  from  the 
Jewish  custom  of  eating  bitter  herbs  at  the  time  of  the  Passover. 
Among  the  many  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries  who  allude  to 
stool-ball,  several  notice  this  custom,  as  Herrick  does  in  these  lines 
from  his  '  Hesperides  ' — 

At  stool-bally  Luciai  let  us  play 

For  sugar-cakes  and  wine ; 
Or  for  a  tansie  let  us  pay, 

The  losse  be  thine  or  mine. 
If  thoU|  my  deere,  a  winner  be 

At  trundling  of  the  ball. 
The  wager  thqu  shalt  have,  and  me, 

And  my  misfortunes  all. 

This  custom,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  Easter-tide,  or,  at  any  rate,  this  pleasant  little  fillip  to  flagging 
interest  was  soon  extended  to  summer  games,  for  in  Tom  D'Urfey's 
pby  of  'Don  Quixote,'  acted  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  1694,  occur 
these  lines : — 

Down  in  a  valsi  on  a  sunmier's  day, 
All  the  lads  and  lasses  met  to  be  merry ; 

A  match  for  kisses  at  stool-ball  to  play, 
And  for  cakes  and  ale,  and  cider  and  perry. 
Chorm,    Come  all,  great,  small,  short,  tall,  away  to  stool-ball. 

Though  the  frequent  allusions  to  stool-ball  in  the  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  testify  to  its  great  popu- 
larity among  the  lower  orders,  we  might  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  it  was  played  if  it  were  not  that  it  still  is  played  in 
Sussex,  and  that  local  tradition  seems  to  have  preserved  the  old 
rules  of  the  game.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  tells  us  in  his  dictionary 
that  it  was  a  game  where  balls  were  driven  from  stool  to  stool,  but 
he  contents  himself  with  this  meagre  definition,  and  does  not  go 
any  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  stool-ball.  Strutt  never  saw  the 
game  played,  though  he  tells  us  that  he  was  informed  *  that  a  pas- 
time called  stool-ball  is  practised  to  this  day  in  the  northern  parts 
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of  EnglaDd,  which  consists  in  simply  setting  a  stool  upon  t 
ground,  and  one  of  the  playens  takes  his  place  before  it,  while  hi^ 
antagonist,  standing  at  a  distance,  tosses  a  ball  with  the  intention 
of  striking  the  stool ;  and  this  it  is  the  business  of  the  former  to 
prevent  by  beating  it  away  with  the  hand,  reckoning  one  to  the 
game  for  every  stroke  of  the  ball ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  missed  by  the  hand  and  touch  the  stool,  the  players  change 
places.'  Strutt's  stool-ball,  however,  is  rather  '  rounders  '  than 
cricket,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  sometimes  a  certain  number  of 
stools  are  set  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  and  that  at  each  stroke  of  the  ball  the  players  stationed  at 
the  stools  must  run  in  Eucceaaion  from  stool  to  stool,  being  put 
Out  if  liit  by  the  ball  or  caught  out. 

The  real  stool-ball,  however,  was,  and  is,  a  double-wicket  game, 
in  which  the  players  used  a  kind  of  bat,  and  defended  wickets, 
which,  perhaps,  originally  were  stools,  but  afterwards  became  two 
boards  about  a  foot  square  fixed  on  short  poles  from  three  to  four 
feet  high,  according  to  the  age  of  the  players,  and  about  thirteen 
yards  from  each  other.  Balls  were  bowled,  runs  scored,  and 
catches  made,  just  as  in  cricket.  The  players  usually  numbered 
from  eight  to  eleven  on  each  aide,  and  the  fields  were  placed  ae 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  are  in  cricket.  From  the  height  of  the 
wicket-boards,  balls  had  necessarily  to  be  bowled  full  pitch,  and 
the  striker  was  out  if  the  board  was  hit  or  the  ball  caught. 

This  cheerful  and  exciting  game  appears  to  have  been  played 
chiefly  in  Sussex,  and  there  only  by  the  female  seit.  lu  the  Sussex 
villages  some  years  ago  it  was  to  girls  what  cricket  is  to  boys. 
'  Women's  cricket,'  says  a  writer  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  '  was 
played  in  almost  every  village  of  the  county.'  It  was  a  favourite 
game  at  fairs ;  at  school  feasts  the  clergymen's  famihes  and  the 
gentry  joined  the  girls  in  the  game.  Matches,  too,  were  played 
by  the  ladies  of  one  parish  against  those  of  another.  The  advent 
of  croquet,  however,  seems  to  have  lessened  the  interest  taken  in 
it,  but  it  is  now  being  revived  in  Sussex,  the  initiative  lieing  taken 
by  a  ladies'  club,  composed  of  members  of  the  principal  county 
families  near  Horsham.  As  it  is  a  lively  and  exciting  game  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  taken  up  in  other  places,  and  is  likely  to 
run  lawn-tennis  hard  for  the  pride  of  place  once  occupied  by  the 
deposed  croquet. 

In  the  'Graphic'  for  October  12,  1878,  there  is  a  spirited 
illustration  of  a  match  at  stool-ball,  played  at  Horsham  Park  last 
autumn,  between  two  county  clubs  of  young  ladies — the  Foresters 
and  the  Horsham  Park  Eleven.  From  the  accompanying  descrip- 
tion we  learn  that  the  Foresters  made  109  runs  in  their  fint  i 
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8  Slid  136  in  their  second,  while  their  fielding  and  bowling 
so  exceedingly  good  that  their  opponents  were  put  out  for  60  runs 
in  their  first  and  16  in  their  second  innings.  The  Ijats  used  were 
sniall  wooden  instruments  like  a  battledore  or  racket,  only  with 
rather  shorter  handles,  while  the  ball  was  a  full-sized  tennis  ball, 
Balla  had  to  be  bowled  underhand  and  full  pitch. 

A  lai^e  gathering  of  tht>  neighbouring  gentry  assembled  to 
witness  the  match,  which  excited  the  greatest  interest.  '  The  two 
elevens  were  dressed  in  picturesque  uniforms  of  light  blue  and 
pink,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  adjoining  the  house  were  gaily 
decorated  with  fiagi?.  The  whole  formed  a  moat  striking  scene.', 
With  such  ailurcmenta  tlie  great  chances  are  that  not  a  few 
recreant  cricketers  may  find  the  parent  more  enjoyable  than  the 
cfaildf  may  desert  cricket,  and,  like  Kicbard  in  Sbadwell'a  '  Womaa 
Captain,'  resolve  that  for  the  future  they  '  will  play  at  stool-ball 
with  the  maids.' 

Many  correspondents  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  some  time  ago 
held  that  the  obsolete  game  of  stob-ball  was  another  variety  of 
the  principle  of  cricket.  Very  little  is  known  about  this  old  game, 
but  from  the  meagre  glimpses  we  tlo  get  of  it  in  old  authors  it 
seems  to  have  been  akin  rather  to  golf  than  to  cricket.  There 
are  two  allusions  to  it  in  the  Berkeley  MSS.  (1618),  one  in  which 
the  writer  only  records  that  the  '  Karl  of  Leicester,  with  an  extr^ 
ordinary  number  of  attendants,  and  multitudes  of  country  people 
that  resorted  to  him,  came  to  Wotton,  and  thence  to  Michael- 
wood  Lodge,  casting  downe  part  of  the  pales  wliich,  like  a  little 
parlce,  then  enclosed  that  lodge,  and  tlience  went  to  Wotton  Hill, 
where  hee  played  a  match  at  stoball.'  While  in  the  other,  the 
writer  most  tantalisingly  refrains  from  describing  the  game  on 
the  plea  that  it  is  so  well  known.  '  The  large  and  levt;ll  playnes  of 
Slimbridge,  Warth,  and  others  in  the  i-ale  of  this  hundred,'  he 
writes,  'and  downes  or  hilly  playnes  of  Stuichcombe,  Wcstridge, 
and  others  in  the  billy  part  doe  witnes  the  inbred  delight  that 
both  gentry,  yeomanry,  rascallity,  boyes  and  children  doe  take  in 
a  game  called  stoball,  the  play  whereat  each  child  of  twelve 
yeares  old  can  (I  suppose)  as  well  describe  as  myselfe :  and  not  a 
Sonne  of  mine  but  at  seven  was  furnished  with  his  double  stoball 
■tavea  and  a  gameeter  thereat.'  Aubrey,  however,  in  his  '  Natural 
History  of  Wiltshire,'  gives  us  a  sufficiently  minute  account  of  the 
pastime  tw  show  that  cricket  owes  no  part  of  its  play  to  Btob-ball. 
*  This  game  is  peculiar  to  North  Wilts,  North  Olouceslershire,  and 
a  little  part  of  Somerset,  near  Bath,'  says  lie.  '  They  strike  a  ball 
■tuffed  very  hard  with  quills  and  covered  with  soale  leather  as  big 
aa  a  bullet  (elsewhere  he  says  this  ball  is  of  about  four  inchi 
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diameter),  with  a  staffe  commonly  made  of  withy,  about  3^  feet 
long.  Golemdoune  is  the  place  so  fsLmous  and  so  frequented  for 
stob-ball  playing.  The  turfe  is  very  fine  and  the  rock  freestone  is 
within  1^  inch  of  the  surface,  which  gives  the  ball  so  quick  a 
rebound.  I  doe  not  heare  that  this  game  is  used  anywhere  in 
England,  but  in  this  part  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire  adjoin- 
ing.' There  appears  to  be  no  vestige  of  this  old  game  left  in 
those  counties  now. 

In  a  curious  book  published  in  1722,  the  '  Life  of  the  Scottish 
Rogue,'  the  vagabond  hero  tells  us  he  was  fond  of  '  cat  and  dog,' 
an  old  form  of  cricket  once  very  popular  in  certain  parts  of  Scot- 
land. '  I  was  but  a  sorry  proficient  in  learning,'  he  writes,  •  being 
readier  at  cat  and  dog,  wrestling,  and  foot-ball,  and  such  other 
sports  as  we  use  in  our  country,  than  at  my  book.'  Dr.  Jamiescm 
says  that  this  game  was  chiefly  played  in  Angus  and  Lothian,  and 
that  at  the  very  least  three  players  are  required,  who  are  famished 
with  clubs.  They  cut  out  two  holes,  each  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  7  inches  in  depth,  and  26  feet  apart.  One  man  guards  each 
hole  with  his  club.  These  clubs  are  called  dogs.  A  piece  of  wood 
about  4  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  called  a  cat,  is  pitched 
by  a  third  person  from  one  hole  towards  the  player  at  the  other, 
who  has  to  prevent  the  cat  from  getting  into  the  hole.  If  it 
pitches  into  the  hole,  the  bowler  who  threw  it  takes  his  turn  with 
the  club.  If  the  cat  be  struck,  the  club-bearers  change  places,  and 
each  change  of  place  counts  one  to  the  score  of  the  two  who  hold 
the  clubs,  who  are  viewed  as  partners. 

This  is  manifestly  a  rude  foreshadowing  of  the  cricket  of  to- 
day, and  if  we  substitute  a  ball  for  the  more  easily  obtained  piece 
of  wood,  '  cat  and  dog '  would  be  most  probably  identical  with  the 
game  played  by  the  cricketers  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

From  all  this,  then,  we  have  sufficient  proof  that,  though 
cricket  is  hardly  mentioned  by  its  modem  name  before  the 
Eevolution,  yet  that  it  existed  long  before  then  under  other 
names. 

ROBERT  R.   MACQREGOR. 


I  HATE  heard  it  said  by  a  Londoner  that  though  the  country 
may  be  Arcadia,  the  people  that  live  in  it  are  pretty  much  like 
the  Burlington  Arcadians  after  all.  This  cynical  gentleman  could 
never  have  known  Robert  Foracre,  who  occupied  the  Manor  Farm,  in 
Sefton,  the  village  in  Wiltshire  in  which  my  youth  was  passed, and 
in  whose  quiet  churchyard  I  hope  to  lay  my  bones.  He  was  the 
very  model  of  the  honest  English  farmer,  as  represented  upon  the 
stage,  which  is,  aa  everybody  knows,  but  the  reflection  of  human 
life.  He  had  a  round  red  face  twinkling  with  good  humour  and 
moderate  prosperity  ;  his  eyes  were  small,  hut  bright  and  genial ; 
his  face  reflected  the  simplicity  and  rectitude  of  his  mind,  the 
nctmeas  of  his  crops,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  that  ripened 
them,  and  when  {as  he  often  did)  he  mopped  it  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  it  shone  again  like  polished  mahogany.  For  the 
most  part,  agriculturists  are  much  given  to  grumble.  Old  Jacob 
Arable,  who  occupied  the  next  largest  farm  to  Mr.  Foracre's  in 
our  parish,  was,  for  example,  always  complaining.  In  the  very 
beat  season  the  coimtry  had  had  for  years,  our  rector  ventured  to 
congratulate  him  upon  it :  '  Come,  Mr.  Arable,  you  must  allow  that 
everything  has  worked  together  for  good  up  to  this  date  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,  sir ;  there  will  be  no 
damaged  hay  for  the  young  calves,'  ' 

That  is  the  way  with  what  George  Eliot  calls  '  bovine '  men :  I 
they  are  never  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  of  Providence ;  and,  , 
what  is  worse,  they  are  always  wanting  things  civilised  persons  do 
not  want — such  as  rain.  I  scarcely  remember  a  summer — that  is, 
before  this  one — when  tlie  country  has  not  been  represented  as  in  a 
desperate  state  for  lack  of  something  or  anotlier  more  or  less  dis- 
agreeable. For  my  part,  I  use  what  influence  I  can  to  get  fine 
weather  always.  I  have  noticed  that  the  country  gets  over  ita 
troubles  somehow ;  and  then  it  lasts  for  ever,  which  I,  unhappily 
(except  in  my  immortal  works),  shall  not. 

Well,  Robert  Foracre  was  a  glorious  exception  to  these  wet 

blankets.     When  I  used  to  say,  '  I  hope  we  shall  have  fine  weather 

for  the  cricket  match,'  he  always  answered,  '  I   hope  you  will, 

Master  James,'  though  all  the  time  his  fields  were  parching  ;  and 

^^ea  I  said, '  I  hope  it  will  be  wet  to-moiTQ'«,  \iec,iiii«ft  '^Vwi  ^  , 
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shan't  go  to  school,'  he  said, '  I  hope  so  too,  Master  James,  \ 
all  his  hay  was  lying  out.  When  the  squire  asked  him  how  his 
crops  were  getting  on,  he  always  answered, '  Nicety,  sir:'  in  a  word, 
he  liked  to  make  things  comfori'able  all  round,  and  if  they  were 
not  so,  he  didn't  make  a  fuss  about  it.  Robert  always  reminded 
me,  when  a  little  child,  of  those  chubby  suns  in  the  picture-books 
which  smile  from  the  sky  at  the  attempts  of  Boreas  and  other 
puffed-out  ministers  of  storm  and  wind  to  produce  unpleasantness. 
As  I  grew  older,  he  became  a  rustic  divinity  who  dispensed  syllabnb 
in  an  orchard.  And  when  I  got  to  be  a  man,  and  lost  my  illusions, 
this  good  fanner  still  remained  to  me  as  one  of  the  noblest  works 
of  Providencn  within  my  limited  horizon. 

From  what  I  have  said  as  to  his  unruffled  temper  and  sangiiine 
views,  it  will  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Robert  Foracre  was  a  bachelor, 
He  had  come  aa  a  stranger  into  our  district  when  lie  was  a  young 
fellow  of  four-and-twenty,  and  had  remained  in  it  for  forty  years, 
in  what  I  may  call  a  state  of  siege  from  maidens  and  widows,  but 
had  held  out  gallantly,  and  was  at  length  pronounced  impregnable, 
He  was  rallied,  of  course,  almut  this  and  that  rustic  beauty,  but  he 
only  replied  with  a  good-humoured  laugh,  or  by  the  modest  con- 
fession that '  he  was  not  good  enough  for  her.'  I  used  to  ttiink 
this  answer  of  the  honest  farmer  worthy  of  Machiavelli,  of  whom 
in  all  probability  he  had  never  so  much  as  heard.  The  objection 
in  question  has,  of  course,  been  made  before,  but  alwaj-s  with  the 
intention  of  winning  the  lady  :  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  escape  was 
a  stroke  of  genius,  and  I  am  not  sure  hut  that,  it  would  stand  a 
man  in  good  stead  even  in  a  case  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
'  I  would  have  married  her,  my  lord  judge.  Heaven  knows,  but  I 
felt  I  was  not  worthy  of  her.'  There  is  a  serious  obligation  about 
it  reminding  one  of  the  Decalogue,  and  also  a  pathetic  touch 
suggesting  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone.  There  were  features 
about  the  man  that  recalled  to  me  the  characteristics  of  Tennyson's 
'  Miller : '  he  had  a  '  wise  smile,'  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
'  dry,'  had  circumstances  admitted  of  it,  and  which  seemed  *  half 
within  and  half  without,  and  full  of  dealings  with  the  world.'  For 
with  all  his  quiet  geniality,  Mr.  Foracre  knew  how  to  take  care 
of  himself.  In  Wiltshire  we  are  not  fond  of  strangers ;  we  are  a 
simple  mce^Fome  people  even  call  us '  moon-rakers ' ' — and  apt  to 
imagine  that  outsiders  wish  to  take  advantage  of  us ;  and  in  the 
first  instance  the  honest  young  farmer  was  by  no  means  received 
with  open  arms.  His  modest  ambition  was  to  take  a  small  farm 
in   the   district,  the  whole  of  which   belonged   to  the  Doke  of 

'  A  rnstio  in  WiltBhire  whs  once  seen  endwirouring  to  rake  tlio  muoa  out  o(  • 
pood,  vbi'ch  baa  ever  nuce  c&us«>l  nfiections  1.0  \i«  ca«t  u^a  m. 
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Grampian,  and  lie  applied  tu  Lawyer  Smart,  tbe  Duke's  steward 
and  managing  man,  with  this  obje<;t. 

Now,  Mr.  Smart  was  not  a  pereon  to  let  land  go  out  of  his 
hands  to  any  man  without  good  warrant  not  only  of  hie  solvency, 
but  of  his  ability  ;  and  it  was  always  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  with 
as  how  this  applicant  ohtained  his  first  footing.     For,  to  tell  the 
hooeat  truth,  Foracre  was  not  a  good  farmer  in  an  agricultural 
■eaae,  though  morally,  as  I  have  shown,  as  good  as  gold.     He 
\  ifaa   not  soimd   upon   tbe  theory   of  the  rotation  of  crops;   he 
used  little  guano,  and  seldom  employed  machinery ;  and  though 
he  was  far  from  an  idle  man,  he  took  life  rather  easily.     He  did 
not  rise  with  the  lark,  or  brush  *  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
to  meet  tbe  sun  upon  tlie  upland  lawn.'     If  he  ever  made  an 
q>poiDtment  of  that  kind,  he  never  kept  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
be  always  spoke  with   respect  both  of  high  farming   and  eajly 
rising.      Indeed,    he    spoke    with   respect  of  everything  except 
of  poachers  and  Dissenters,  who  happened  to  be  the  two  classes 
that  Mr.  Smart  held  in  highest  reprobation ;  and  it  was   whis- 
pered that  it  was  the  young  fellow's  artless  sympathy  that  won  the 
land  steward  over  to  let  him  have  the  little  farm.     He  paid  his 
I  rent  very    punctually  for  several  years,  and  by  no  means  mis- 
mansged  the  place,  but  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  im- 
. proved  it;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  Duke  would  have  none 
but  improving  men  upon  his  land.     Therefore  the  surprise  of  the 
neighbourbood  was  considerable  when  another  farm,  much  larger 
,   and  more  valuable,  was  intrusted  to  him.     It  was  well  known  that 
t^iere  was  a  limit  to  the  distance  that  mere  agreement  with  his 
I  opiuions  could  carry  Mr.  Smart, ;  and,  moreover,  on  the  occasion 
I  vben  he  and  Mr.  Foracre,  now  a  middle-aged  man,  but  of  course 
I  much  his  Junior,  met  in  one  another's  society,  there  was  not  any 
undue  deference  observable  on  the  latter's  part.     Indeed,  judging 
I   fix>m  what  I  myself  saw  of  them,  the  deference  was  rather  on  the 
,   other  aide,  which  was  certainly  remarkable.     For  next  to  the  Duke 
of  Grampian,  bis  land  steward,  though  he  was  but  a  country 
attorney,   was,   as  his  Grrace'a  representative,   perhaps  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  county,  and  was  looked  up  to,  by  those  whom 
he  could  favour,  accordingly. 

,  I  remember  the  man  well,  for  he  was  my  uncle  the  rector'a 
lawyer,  and  more  than  once  have  I  ridden  over  on  my  pony  to 
Barton,  our  post-town,  where  he  lived,  with  documents  for  him 
from  my  relative.  He  had  a  good  house  looking  on  the  street, 
with  a  large  garden  in  its  rear,  and  quite  independent  of  tbe 
\  office '  establishment,  with  which,  however,  it  coiorKoaiiasiei.", 
I    %Dd  I  recollect,  boy  as  I  was,  how   it  eurpriaeA  Tatt  otitifc  Vo  »«* 
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Farmer  Foracre  come  out  of  the  former  part  of  the  edifice  one  day 
like  a  guest  and  an  equal. 

My  uncle  raised  lus  eyebrows  when  I  told  him  of  it,  as  though 
he  could  not  make  it  out  either:  for  Mr.  Smart  had  no  daughter 
to  marry  (even  supposing  her  union  with  a  farmer  would  not 
have  been  a  mfisaUiance),  but  only  one  little  boy,  who  it  was  said 
would  one  day  Ije  immensely  rich.  However  rich  he  waa  growing, 
that  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Smart  from  money-getting,  at  which  he 
was  a  very  sharp  hand  :  and  I  think  my  uncle  had  his  suspicions 
that  honest  Foracre  would  have  to  pay  pretty  handsomely  for  the 
consideration  with  which  I  hatl  seen  him  treated.  Tenants  of  the 
Duke  had  more  than  once  been  sold  up  rather  suddenly,  and  the 
principal  creditor,  who  had  supplied  them  with  money  (for  a  due 
consideration)  during  their  embarrassments,  had  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Smart  himself.  Everyone  would  have  been  sorry  had  this  fate 
happened  to  honest  Foracre,  and  indignant  also :  for  it  was  plain 
that  hia  wits,  though  serviceable  enough  in  their  way,  were  not  to 
be  matched  against  the  attorney's.  Nobody  could  doubt  it  who 
saw  the  latter's  hard  grey  eyes  and  keen  hatchet  face — which 
seldom  broke  into  a  smile  except  in  the  presence  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke — and  contrasted  them  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  good 
farmer. 

However,  so  far  from  being  sold  up,  Foracre  became  very  pro- 
sperous, and,  as  it  happened,  was '  gazeLled,'  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to 
a  larger  farm  than  the  one  he  then  held,  on  the  very  next  market- 
day  to  that  on  which  I  had  seen  him  leave  Mr.  Smart's  bouse, 
wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  liis  hand — which  is  the  way 
with  Wiltshire  folks  after  a  good  meal.  Tlius  far  I  have  written 
from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  hut  I  beard  much  of  him 
from  others.  Although  none  knew  whence  he  had  sprung,  he 
seemed  lo  have  a  good  many  friends,  who  came  to  visit  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  who  were  all  apparently  respectable  persons. 
It  was  noticed,  too,  by  those  who  spoke  with  them,  that  they  were 
much  above  the  common  run  in  the  way  of  intelligence,  and 
superior  to  their  host  in  that  way,  if  not  in  social  position.  This, 
again,  was  set  down  in  the  good  man's  favour,  for  bachelor  farmers, 
even  of  middle  age,  are  sometimes  coarsely  convivial,  and  will 
surround  themselves,  when  they  can  afford  it,  with  boon  companions 
who  do  them  no  good.  As  Mr.  Foracre  advanced  in  years  these 
guest*  grew  more  nimieroua,  which  might  be  easily  accounted  for 
by  bis  increased  means  of  entertainment.  At  the  time  I  have  in 
my  mind  he  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Manor  Farm,  and,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  top  of  the  tenant  tree  ;  but  what  was  observed  as 
curious  was,  first,  that  his  friends  (;nly  came  one  at  a  time  ;  and 
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secondly,  tliat  no  friend  ever  visited  Mr.  Foracre's  twice.  They 
came,  and  apparently  enjoyed  themselves :  they  shot  and  fished  (for 
Mr.  Smart  gave  Foracre  greater  sporting  rights  than  were  enjoyed 
liy  most  tenants),  and  ate  and  drank  of  the  best,  and  parted,  as  it 
seemed,  with  their  entertainer  upon  the  best  of  terms ;  hut  they 
never  turned  up  again  in  Sefton.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
honest  farmer's  vuiitors  was  that  they  were  always  giving  him  pre- 
sents. The  Manor  Farm,  large  as  it  was,  was  almost  entirely 
fumiflhed  by  the  contributions  of  its  tenant's  friends  and  admirers  : 
th^  did  not  send  mere  knick-knacks  such  as  form  wedding  pre- 
eenta,  but  serviceable  articles  of  value — carpets,  dinner  tables,  and 
bookcases,  of  all  of  which  Mr,  Foracre  made  no  more  than  a 
fashionable  curate  does  of  his  gift  slippers.  He  never  flaunted  his 
popularity  in  the  face  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures ;  '  Smith 
and  Jones,'  he  would  eay, '  are  very  kind,  much  too  kind,'  and  that 
was  all.  One  day  he  had  a  very  handsome  silver  breakfast  service 
eent  him,  such  as  probably  was  not  to  be  seen  in  Sefton,  except  in 
the  squire's  house.  He  was  very  unwell  at  the  time,  and  this  act 
of  generous  attention  might  have  caused  many  a  man— softened 
by  illness — to  make  much  of  such  a  gift ;  yet  no  one  so  much  ag 
heard  him  speak  of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  disarm  envy; 
and  I  well  remember  Miss  Tabitha  Prim,  a  bitter  old  maid  of 
Calvinistic  opinionif,  the  sister  of  the  village  doctor,  taking  on 
herself  to  remind  him  of  what  was  written  about  laying  up  gold 
and  silver  against  the  day  of  wrath.  But  the  excellent  fellow  only 
nniled,  and  thanking  her  for  her  good  intentions,  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  tti  her  that  they  were  without  application  in  his  case, 
since  the  metal  in  ((uestiou  was  only  electro-plate.  Foracre  had 
a  good  deal  of  quiet  humour — a  gift  which,  when  joined  to  im- 
perturbable good  temper,  is  not  resented  by  even  the  dullest  people ; 
and  though  he  never  offended  others,  he  was  very  forgiving  when 
the  offence  wau  committed  against  himself.  For  example,  he  waa 
cheated  very  shamefully  by  his  housekeeper.  He  used  to  go  away 
for  a  short  hciliday  every  year,  choosing  some  slack  time  in  agri- 
cultural operations,  which  he  passed,  it  was  understood,  at  the 
house  of  one  or  other  of  his  numerous  friends.  During  his  absence 
this  woman  used  to  send  vast  hampers  full  of  dairy  and  garden  pro- 
duce to  a  sister  in  London,  who  was  in  the  greengrocery  line. 
One  of  these  was  intercepted,  and  the  fraud  discovered ;  but 
nevertheless  her  master  forgave  her.  I  shall  never  forget  his  de- 
scribing bow  neatly  all  the  stolen  articles  were  packed,  as  if  that 
had  really  been  a  point  in  the  woman's  favour.  She  had  also 
written  a  note  with  them,  which  he  carried  aljout  with  him,  and 
read  with  a  good  deal   of  quiet   appreciation.     'The  B   at   the 
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bottom '  [ehe  meant  the  butter]  '  was  churned  latest,'  was  one  sen- 
tence ;  and  at  the  end  she  had  written :  '  I  hope  this  finds  you  as 
well  aB  it  leaves  me,  thank  God.'  This  housewifely  care  and  par- 
ticularity, and  also  the  piety  that  mingled  with  it,  seemed  to  Mr, 
Foracre  so  admirably  humorous  that,  so  far  from  prosecuting  the 
thief,  he  retained  her  in  his  service,  though  not  without  exciting 
some  scandal.  Mins  Tabitha  always  said  that  if  the  woman  had 
been  less  good-looking  (though  for  her  part  she  could  see  little 
enough  to  admire  in  her),  she  would  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
Manor  Farm.  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  the  flicker  of  Miaa 
Tabitha's  forked  tongue  could  affect  honest  Robert  Foraore  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vices  he 
had  none,  and  even  his  weaknesses  were  not  prejudicial  to  other 
people.  If  he  took  a  glass  too  much  at  market,  it  never  made 
him  quarrelsome :  he  would  come  Lome  singing  in  the  gig,  instead 
of  silent — that  was  all.  And  in  his  latter  years  this  was  rather 
frequent.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  him  thunder  by  the  rectory 
door  at  night  (for  on  such  occasions  he  would  drive  very  fast), 
carolling  forth  his  favourite  ditty  of  the  '  Hornet,'  or  Humet,  aa  he 
termed  it  in  his  country  pronimciation: 

'  A  hamft  snt  in  a  hollow  tree, 

A  propr  epitoful  twoad  wa«  he. 

And  B-menily  sanfr  ns  'ee  did  set 

His  stiug  BS  sharp  as  a  baggonet,'  elc. 

These  little  things  in  Wiltshire  are  very  properly  considered 
as  mere  foibles.  What  his  neighbours  would  have  ridiculed  him 
more  for,  had  they  known  it  (but  it  was  only  known  to  Dr.  Prim, 
Mr.  Smart,  and  his  intimate  friends),  was  that  he  was  a  hypochon- 
driac, which,  to  look  at  him  or  to  listen  to  his  cheery  talk,  you 
would  never  have  imagined. 

He  had  often  short  hut  severe  attacks  of  illness,  and  on  tbeee 
occasions  always  imagined  himself  at  the  point  of  death.  But  bis 
end  did  not  happen,  poor  fellow,  at  all  as  he  expected.  He  was 
thrown  out  of  his  gig  coming  home  from  Barton  market,  and  from 
being  a  little  elevated  by  liquor,  perhaps,  got  a  fell  that  broke 
his  neck.  No  occurrence,  without  any  exception,  was  ever  mounied 
so  much  in  our  village ;  for  we  all  felt  that  an  honest  man  was 
gone,  and  one  who  had  never  had  a  cross  word  for  anybody.  All 
the  principal  persons  of  the  parish  attended  the  funeral,  and  my 
uncle  and  myself  (at  Mr.  Smart's  invitation)  went  afterward  to 
Uie  Manor  Farm  to  hear  hia  will  read.  There  were  a  good  many 
other  folks  tberfr — the  friends  that  had  been  staying  with  the  poor 
man  from  time  to  time,  and  who,  having  doubtless  read  of  the 
accident  in  the  newspapers,  had  come  to  pay  him  their  last  tribuM 
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of  respect ;  but  not  one  of  tliem  seemed  to  know  any  of  the  others. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Smart  thought  it  necessary  to  gay  a 
few  preliminary  words :  '  You  will,  perhaps,  wonder,  gentlemen,' 
said  he,  in  his  dry  way, '  why  I  have  taken  upon  myself  all  tha 
arrangements  for  Mr.  Foracre's  interment,  and  am  liere  in  this 
prominent  position,  when  there  may  l>e  some  here  who  have 
known  him  longer  and  more  intimately.  But  the  fact  is,  I  was 
not  only  hia  legal  adviser,  but  am  boimd  to  Mm  by  ties  of  obliga* 
tion,  which  I  hope  myself  and  Ebenezer  here' — he  pointed  to  hig 
son,  a  serious  young  gentleman  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him — 'will  not  easily  forget.  \\'hen  Foracre 
came  into  this  district  he  was  unknown  to  any  one  within  it,  and 
it  waa  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  opportunity  of  letting  Mm  a 
small  farm.  He  remained  in  it  for  some  years,  winning  the 
approbation  of  all  ahout  liim,  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health;  but  presently  he  had  one  of  those  sudden  and  severe 
attacks  of  illness  to  which,  as  most  of  you  know,  he  was  unhappily 
Buh^ect,  and  caused  me  to  be  sent  for — professionally.  Gentle- 
men, I  do  assure  you  I  had  no  more  notion  than  yourselves,  when 
I  was  thus  summoned,  that  that  visit  of  mine  would  liave  been 
fraught  with  any  consequences  to  me  or  mine  ;  judge,  therefore, 
my  astonishment  when  our  deceased  friend — who,  indeed,  looked 
like  a  dying  man,  and  who  I  little  thought  had  the  useful  career 
before  him  with  which  we  are  all  actguainted— was  so  good  as  to 
thus  address  me :  "  Mr.  .Smart,"  said  he,  "  you  have  behaved  very 
kindly  to  me  since  I  have  come  into  your  neighbourhood.  I  have 
not  been  so  good  a  farmer  as  I  might  have  been,  but  you  have 
borne  with  me  very  patiently."  Gentlemen,  these  words  went 
home  to  my  heart ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  written  to  Mm 
rather  intemperately,  and  even  warned  him  tliat  he  would  have 
notice  to  quit  this  farm.  "  I  propose  to  make  to  you,"  said  Mr. 
Foracre,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  some  little  return  for  your  considerate 
condnct.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  but  I  have  a  few  thousand  pounds 
not  invested  in  my  land  ;  and  though  the  sum  will  be  doubtless 
insignificant  in  your  eyes,  I  hope  it  will  have  a  value  from  the 
meani< — so  honourable  to  yourself — by  which  you  will  become  pos- 
sessed of  it.  Having  no  relatives  of  my  own,  I  mean  to  leave  the 
whole  of  my  property,  not  to  you,  my  dear  friend — no,  not  to  you, 
because  in  that  case  you  would  feel  a  delicacy  in  drawing  up 
my  will— but  to  your  sweet  little  boy  Ebenezer,  Of  course  I 
woidd  have  preferred  you  to  enjoy  it  yourself;  but  since  this 
illness,  though  I  feel  it  to  be  mortal,  may  not  result  in  death, 
I  leave  it  to  your  son,  instead  of  you,  since  he  at  least,  it  is 
certain,  will  outlive  me."     Here  is  the  will,  and  here  is  the  heii^ 
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continued  Mr.  Smart,  laying  hie  hand  with  solemnity  upon 
Ebenezer's  head.  '  I  hope,  my  boy,  that  you  may  grow  up  as 
good  a  man  as  honest  Robert  Foracre.' 

Here  was  a  revelation  for  some  of  ub.  We  now  miderstood 
how  it  was  that  poor  Foracre,  although  not  a  good  farmer,  bad 
gone  on  'from  high  to  higher'  in  the  tenancy  of  his  Grace's 
&rmB,  thanks  to  his  good  intentions  toward  Master  Ebenezer 
Smart.  The  Btrangere,  of  course,  icnew  nothing  of  this,  but  they 
too,  it  seemed  by  their  faces,  experienced  considerable  eurprise. 
One  of  tliem,  a  red-haired,  keen-faced  fellow,  who  vastly  reminded 
me  of  a  ferret,  rose  from  his  chair  and  asked  to  look  at  the  date  of 
the  will, 

'  It  was  made  eighteen  years  ago,  sir,'  observed  Mr.  Smart. 

•  The  witnesses  are  both  alive,  however,  and,  as  it  happens,  resi- 
dent at  Barton  at  the  present  time.' 

'There  is  no  objection  to  their  residing  there  eighteen  yearB 
longer,'  remarked  the  ferrety  individual,  with  great  coolness; 
'  but  I  have  a  will  here,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Foracre,  and  dated 
nine  years  later,  bequeathing  his  whole  property  to  my  own 
son  John  Adolphua  Cannie.  I  too,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  of  some  service  to  the  lamented  deceased, 
and  in  consideration  of  it  he  executed  this  deed,  which  you  will 
find  perfectly  attested^ ■' 

'  As  to  your  will,  Mr.  Cannie,'  interrupted  a  second  stranger, 
with  a  lofty  and  legal  air,  *  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  your  sake, 
that  it  is  mere  waste  paper.  Only  two  years  ago  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  our  deceased  friend's  acquaintance,  under  circum- 
Btances  that  I  think  I  may  say  it  is  a  comfort  to  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  look  back  upon,  and  he  was  so  good  as  lo 
mark  his  sense  of  my  course  of  conduct  by  leaving  to  my  only 
daughter,  Sarah  Lawson,  as  will  be  seen  in  this  document ' 

'  My  good  sirs,'  broke  in   another  grave  and  powerful   voice. 

•  unless  you  have  any  instrument  executed  by  the  late  Robert 
Foracre  of  a  later  date  than  July  19  (which  I  think  is  hardly 
probable),  you  need  not  trouble  yourselves  to  contest  the  matter.' 

'And  who  the  deuce  are  you,  sir?'  inquired  Mr.  I^wson. 

'  Sir,  I  am,  as  you  may  read  for  yourself,  Mr.  Foracre's  resi- 
duary legatee.' 

At  this  great  and  terrible  word  a  ghastly  silence  fell  upon  the 
whole  group  of  expectants.  At  last  Mr.  Cannie  ventured  to  re- 
mark that  the  very  handsome  carpet  on  which  our  feet  were  now 
placed  had  been  his  own  gift  to  the  deceased,  made  to  bim  on  the 
uuderstanding  (h:it  his  =cin  wai  to  b?  Ins  heir,  ;ind  to  ke<^  ih*- 
remembrance  of  the  l.)oy  in  the  testator's  minil,  iind  that  he  did 
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hope,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  residuary  legatee  would 
return  the  carpet. 

'  I  beg  to  observe,'  said  Mr.  Lawson, '  that  there  is  a  piauo 
chosen  by  my  daughter,  and  purchased  by  myself  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  now  in  this  house,  and  I  think,  iu  common 
justice,  that  it  at  least  should  be  returned  to  me.' 

'  It  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,'  observed  the  residuary  legatee, 
with  a  grim  smile,  *  that  we  are  all  lawyers,  and  that  any  appeal 
to  the  feelings — especially  upon  such  a  groimd  as  common  justice 
— Is  ridiculous  and  absurd.  WJMt  the  law  will  do  with  the  lata 
Mr.  Foracre's  property  I  shall  be  happy  to  tell  you,  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  last  will  and  testament.'  And  thereupon  he  read 
the  will.  It  bequeathed  most  of  his  property  in  rather  touching 
terms  to  his  dear  friend  Alexander  John  Furnival, '  in  token  of 
much  kindness,'  and  appointed  the  same  his  residuary  legatee.  It 
was  about  4000^.  in  all,  500i.  of  which  went  to  the  housekeeper 
who  had  filched  his  butter. 

Notwithstanding  this  proof  of  the  excellent  disposition  of  the  de- 
ceased, there  were  some  very  severe  things  said  to  his  discredit,  and 
especially  that  he  had  obtained  the  gifts  and  good  offices  of  many 
of  those  present  on  promises  which  were  in  fact  false  pretences. 

'  My  dear  sirs,'  said  the  residuary  legatee  blandly,  '  we  all 
went  in  for  the  prize,  and  unhappQy  only  one  could  win  it.  It  ia 
poedble,  if  it  had  been  permitted  our  departed  friend  to  live 
another  mouth  or  two,  lie  might  have  made  a  new  disposition  of 
his  property ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  the  fortunate  heir.  An  excellent 
luncheon  has,  it  seems,  been  provided  for  you,  and  though  there  is 
a  c|ue8tion  as  to  my  liability  for  any  such  expense,  I  will  cheerfully 
delray  it.     Let  us  part  good  friends.' 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Smart,  in  his 
thinnest  and  sharpest  tones, '  that  this  fellow  never  mentioned  to 
you  the  fact  that  he  had  led  me  to  imagine  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  that  my  sod  was  to  inherit  his  property  ? ' 

'  He  never  mentioned  your  name,  sir,  to  my  knowledge ;  but 
there  was  a  memorandum  folded  up  in  the  will,  which  I  did  not 
read,  and  which  has  reference  to  you.  Your  family  burying-place, 
I  believe,  is  in  this  parish  ?  ' 

'  What  the  deuce  has  that  to  do  with  you,  sir  ? '  inquired  Mr, 
Smart,  with  irritation. 

*  Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me,  but  something  to  do,  it 
Beems,  with  Robert  Foracre.  "  It  is  my  wish,"  be  says,  "  to  be 
buried  as  far  from  Bartholomew  Smart  as  the  limits  of  the  church- 
yard will  permit,  lest  by  any  chance,  when  the  devil  comes  to  take 
him,  as  he  moat  assuredly  will,  he  should  make  any  mistake." ' 
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In  the  halcyon  times  to  come,  always  supposing  that  the  Musie  of 
the  Future  is  not  already  finding  its  place  among  the  Discords  of 
the  Pasty  the  operatic  composer  is  to  provide  his  own  Ubretto ;  he 
is  to  be  at  once  poet  and  musician ;  no  literary  middleman, 
adjutant,  or  interpreter  may  step  between  him  and  his  applauding 
audience.  The  great  musicians  of  old,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
scarcely  qualified  to  shine  as  men  of  letters.  Profound  students  of 
the  intricacies  of  their  art,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  their 
education  otherwise  was  often  deplorably  deficient.  The  illustrious 
Beethoven  has  been  accused  of  clothing  his  aesthetic  thoughts  in 
the  language  of  '  illiterate  awkwardness ; '  Mozart  could  boast 
little  learning  but  of  a  professional  sort ;  and  the  notion  of  con- 
necting the  idea  of  a  thinker  with  good  old  '  Papa  Haydn,'  who, 
we  are  told,  used  to  mumble  '  aves'  when  inspiration  failed  him  in 
his  task  of  composing  the  *  Creation,'  has  been  ridiculed  as  '  gro- 
tesquely incongruous.'  Of  course  in  later  times  the  general  rise  in 
the  tide  of  education  has  reached  the  musicians,  and  evidences  of 
increase  of  literary  capability  on  their  part  have  not  been  lacking. 
Mendelssohn's  graceful  fluency  of  style  is  manifest  in  his  private 
correspondence.  Schumann  enjoyed  a  university  education,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  a  musical  journal  before  he  ac- 
quired fame  as  a  composer ;  upon  the  literary  cultivation  of  the 
Abbe  Liszt  there  is  little  need  to  dwell.  But  when  poet-musicians 
or  musician-poets  are  under  mention  it  is  always  with  special  re- 
ference to  Herr  Eichard  Wagner  and  his  achievements.  For  in 
popular  estimation  he  stands  alone  as  the  composer  who  has  ha- 
bitually and  systematically  supplied  his  music  with  its  words,  his 
operas  with  their  books. 

It  is  overlooked,  perhaps,  that  what  is  called  Wagnerism  is  not 
so  much  a  system  as  a  man  ;  that  its  existence  depends  upon  the 
survival  of  one  who  must  soon  be  counted  among  septuagenarians. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  veteran  composer  has  fully  and  admir- 
ably carried  into  action  his  theory  that  the  sister  arts  of  music  and 
poetry  should  combine  in  opera,  mutually  supporting  and  enhancing 
each  other,  and  that  stage  mechanism  and  scenic  splendour  should 
also  aid  to  the  utmost  the  general  effect ;  who,  when  Wagner  has 
ceased  to  ride  the  lyric  whirlwind  and  direct  the  histrionic  storm, 
will  succeed  to  his  place,  continue  his  efforts,  and  fulfil  his  duties  ? 
Are  there  any  shoulders  ready  and  fitted  to  receive  his  mantle  as  it 
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falls  from  the  skies  ?  Will  it  not  rather,  unowned,  unclaimed^ 
sink  to  earth  and  lie  soiled  and  unheeded  in  the  kennel,  or  like  a 
lost  balloon,  rent  by  the  winds,  be  completely  carried  away  and 
lost  in  outer  space  ? 

Bichard  Wagner^s  earliest  efforts  as  a  dramatic  author  were 
made  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  a  rather  impromising  pupil, 
thirteen  years  of  age,  of  the  Kreuzschule,  at  Dresden.  He  had  been 
studying  English,  in  order  to  understand  Shakespeare  ;  the  result, 
we  are  told,  was  an  enormous  tragedy,  a  kind  of  compound  of 
*  Hamlet '  and  *  King  Lear.'  As  the  author  writes  of  his  own  pro- 
duction :  '  I  had  murdered  forty-two  people  in  the  course  of  my 
piece,  and  was  obliged  to  let  most  of  them  reappear  as  ghosts  in  the 
last  acts  for  want  of  living  characters.'  Apparently  he  made  no 
attempt  to  compose  appropriate  music  for  this  prodigious  work.  Of 
his  early  operas  little  now  seems  to  be  known,  nor  is  it  clear  that 
at  this  time  he  invariably  penned  their  books.  His  opera  '  Das 
Idebesverbot,'  founded  upon  Shakespeare's  *  Measure  for  Measure,' 
was  performed  but  once,  at  Magdeburg, '  without  due  preparation  or 
marked  success.'  He  regarded  this  work,  we  are  told,  as  Hhe 
ultimate  result  of  the  sensual  fermentation  of  his  storm-and-stress 
period,  but  not  without  a  germ  of  purer  artistic  aims.' 

Envy  of  the  success  of  Meyerbeer  brought  with  it  some  relax- 
ation of  the  poet^composer's  theories,  or,  as  yet,  these  possessed 
faim  but  imperfectly.  He  meditated  an  opera  in  the  Meyerbeer 
manner,  to  be  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  Paris  Grand  Op^ra, 
with  a  libretto  by  M.  Scribe,  Meyerbeer's  librettiste.  To  Scribe, 
tiierefore,  he  addressed  himself,  sending  him  the  plan  or  sketch  of 
an  important  lyric  drama,  founded  upon  Koenig's  romance  of  ^  Die 
Hohe  Braut,'  asking  him  to  write  it  out  in  French  vei-se  at  the 
composer's  expense,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  ensure 
its  performance  in  due  course  at  the  Grand  Opera.  To  this  extra- 
ordinary application  Scribe  sent  no  reply.  The  name  of  Bichard 
Wagner  was  entirely  unknown  to  him.  He  probably  deemed  the 
strange  musician  either  very  impudent  or  very  crazy.  Forthwitli 
Wagner  began  upon  an  opera  book  for  himself.  He  dramatised 
Lord  Lytton's  novel  of  *  Bienzi,'  a  work  then  enjoying  much  popu- 
larity. The  libretto  was  of  unambitious  quality,  displaying,  as 
Dr.  Hueffer  describes  it,  *  a  good  deal  of  that  slovenliness  in  diction 
aod  versification  which  the  good-natured  public  of  the  Grand 
OpAra  is  used  to  tolerate.'  'Bienzi'  completed,  the  composer 
carried  it  to  Paris,  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
Meyerbeer  to  the  theatrical  managers.  Paris,  however,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  *  Bienzi.'  Wagner's  mission  ended  disastrously. 
He  was^  indeed^  driven  almost  to  the  brink  of  (starvation,  compelled 
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to  the  most  humiliating  tasks  of  musical  drudgery  in  order  to  earn 
the  scantiest  of  livelihoods.  In  his  curious  novelette,  *  The  End  of 
a  Musician  in  Paris/  he  has  related  with  much  grim  humour  his 
troubles  and  distresses  at  this  period  of  his  career.  *  Kienzi '  was 
afterwards  produced  at  Dresden,  in  1842,  and  with  considerable 
success,  although  the  best  that  may  now  be  said  for  ^  Rienzi '  is 
perhaps  that  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  bad  opera  by  Meyer- 
beer. For  Wagner  commenced  by  admiring  and  imitating  Meyer- 
beer, who  had  indeed  shown  much  kindness  to  the  young  and  as- 
piring composer.  In  the  end,  however,  Wagner  conceived  a 
strange  aversion  for  his  former  exemplar,  condemning  his  composi- 
tions with  unjustifiable  bitterness.  A  psychological  explanation 
of  this  acrimony  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  Wagner's  first 
efforts  as  a  composer  *  moved  in  the  sphere  of  Meyerbeer  and 
Hatevy ; '  and  that  from  his  later  point  of  view  those  youthful 
errings  and  strayings  seemed  to  demand  deep  reprehension  and 
sincere  repentance ;  he  duly  proceeded,  therefore,  to  damn  the  sins 
he  was  no  longer  inclined  to,  and  unreservedly  denounced  his 
benefactor,  Meyerbeer,  as  Hhe  most  despicable  music-manufisicturer 
of  the  period.' 

Opinions  may  vary  touching  the  merits  of  Wagner's  music,  but 
the  excellence  of  his  opera-books  deserves  to  be  universally  recog- 
nised. It  may  chance,  indeed,  that  Wagner  will  be  read  as  an 
author  long  after  the  world  has  grown  weary  of  listening  to  him 
as  a  composer.  His  libretto  of  *  Der  Pliegende  Hollander,'  derived 
from  Heine,  who  was  inspired  by  Fitzball,  who  borrowed  from  an 
anonymous  writer  in  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  may  be  counted 
among  the  best  of  opera-books — '  a  little  masterpiece,'  as  Spohr 
described  it,  regretting  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  never  met  with 
so  good  a  libretto  to  set  to  music.     When  Wagner  had  completed 

*  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,'  he  ofiFered  it  to  the  directors  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  text  should  be 
translated  into  French  by  a  competent  writer.  The  directors  de- 
clined *  Der  P'liegende  Hollander '  as  they  had  declined  '  Rienzi ; ' 
yet  they  did  not  fail  to  note  the  genuine  worth  of  Wagners 
libretto.  Indeed,  they  rejected  the  score  while  they  retained  the 
poem — *  purchased  it  for  500  francs,'  says  one  account ;  '  stole  it,' 
says  another.  They  were  nish  enough,  however,  to  entrust  the 
book  to  the  chorus-master  of  their  theatre,  M.  Dietsch,  a  composer 
of  very  inferior  quality,  whose  opera  '  Le  Vaisseau  Fantome,'  pro- 
duced November  9,  1842,  failed  completely.     The  production  of 

*  Der  Flieo;ende  Hollander  '  in  its  integrity,  with  the  original  music 
of  Herr  Wagner,  would  certainly  have  been  at  once  more  enter- 
prising and  more  profitable. 
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W^fDOT  obtained  no  hearing  in  Paris  until  1861,  when  his 
'Tannhaiieer'  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera.  Considerable 
difficulty  had  attended  the  translation  into  French  of  this  most 
picturesque  of  opera-books,  with  its  poetic  sentiment  and  signifi- 
cance, its  contrast  of  characters,  impressive  incidents,  and  grand 
situations.  The  task  was  entrusted  to  Edmond  Eoche,  a  young 
French  poet,  essayist,  and  critic ;  a  musician,  moreover,  who  played 
the  violin  skilfully,  and  had  been  accounted  one  of  Habeneck'a 
most  promising  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire.  A  fervent  admirer  of 
Berlioz,  Koche  regarded  Wagner  with  real  enthusiasm.  That 
Koche  phoiild  he  charged  to  translate  Wagner  seemed  a  most  ap- 
propriate and  felicitous  arrangement.  Roche,  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, knew  little  of  ca  terrible  homme,  as  he  learnt  afterwards  to 
designate  the  famous  composer.  M.  Sardou,  who  supplied  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Roche  when  his  posthumous  poems  came  to  be 
ptiblished  in  1863,  writes  that  the  poor  translator  devoted  a  whole 
year  of  labour,  '  le  plus  assidu,  ie  plus  extenuant,'  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  German  text  to  the  French  operatic  stage.  Roche  was 
fairly  overwhelmed  and  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  task  he  had 
tmdertaken.  He  has  given  an  account  of  one  of  his  days  with 
Wagner : — 

'  He  came  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  we  were  at  work  without 
rest  or  respite  until  midday.  I  was  bent  over  my  desk,  writing, 
erasing,  "cherchant  la  fameuse  syllabe  qui  devait  correspondre  il 
la  fitmeuse  note,  sans  cesser  neanmoins  d'avoir  le  sens  commun ; " 
he  was  erect,  pacing  to  and  fro,  bright  of  eye,  vehement  of  gesture, 
striking  the  piano,  shouting,  singing,  for  ever  bidding  me,  "  Go 
on  1  go  on  !  "  An  hour  or  even  two  hours  after  noon,  hungry  and 
exhausted,  I  let  fall  my  pen.  J  was  in  a  fainting  state.  "  What's 
the  matter  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  am  hungry,"  "  True — I  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  that ;  let  ua  have  a  hurried  snack,  and  go  on  again." 
Xight  came  and  found  us  still  at  work.  I  was  shattered,  stupeSed. 
My  head  burned ;  my  temples  throblied ;  I  was  half  mad  with  my 
wild  search  after  strange  words  to  fit  the  strange  music  ;  he  was 
erect  still,  vigorous  and  fresh  as  when  we  commenced  our  toil, 
walking  up  and  down,  striking  his  infernal  piano,  terrifying  me  at 
last,  as  I  perceived  dancing  about  me  on  every  side  his  eccentrio 
shadow  cast  by  the  fantastic  reflections  of  the  lamp,  and  crying  to 
me  ever,  like  one  of  HoflTmann's  creations,  "  Go  on  I  go  on  I "  while 
tiatopeting  in  my  ears  cabalistic  words  and  supernatural  music' 

~  rM.  Rochet  He  had  some  reason  to  complain.  Wagner 
r  to  have  scornfully  used  him,  and  sought  afterwards  the 
mce  of  another  translator.  The  '  Tannhiuiser '  met  with  a 
moat  unfavourable  reception  ;  it  was  nearly  hissed  fvowvlVw 
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The  opera,  obtained  but  three  representations  in  Paris^  and  ihe 
name  of  Edmond  Eoche  was  not  allowed  to  appear  upon  the  jno- 
gramme.     Poor  Edmond  Roche  I 

The  world,  unkind  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  seems  even  now, 
when  he  has  been  dead  ten  years,  insufficiently  to  esteem  the  me- 
mory of  Hector  Berlioz,  fairly  to  be  viewed  as  the  avaitJb-CKywrmtr^ 
almost  as  the  prototype,  of  Wagner,  skilled  both  as  author  and 
composer.  Berlioz  wrote  criticisms  of  a  fierce  and  aggressive  sort, 
and  provided  the  book  of  his  own  opera,  *  Les  Troyens.'  Of  his 
first  opera,  *  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  he  merely  selected  the  theme, 
seeking  the  aid  of  his  friends,  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Bar- 
bier,  to  prepare  for  him  the  libretto.  It  was  generally  held  that 
the  subject  was  unpromising  for  dramatic  purposes,  and  that  the 
playwrights  had  produced  an  ineffective  work.  Berlioz  was  quite 
satisfied,  however,  and  to  the  last  maintained,  staunchly  and  gene- 
rously, that  his  opera  did  not  fail  because  of  its  book.  Moreover, 
M.  Duponchel,  the  director  of  the  opera  in  those  days,  was  loud  in 
praise  of  the  libretto,  while  frankly  regarding  the  composer  as  *  une 
espdce  de  fou  dont  la  musique  n'^tait  et  ne  pouvait  ^tre  qu'un 
tissu  d'extravagances.'  To  tell  the  truth,  *  Benvenuto  Cellini '  was 
produced  because  it  was  the  work  of  the  musical  critic  of  *Le 
tJoumal  des  D^bats,'  an  influential  newspaper  with  which  M. 
Duponcliel  thought  it  prudent  to  maintain  amicable  relations.  The 
opiTa  failed  in  Paris  in  1838  as  completely  as  it  failed  when  pre- 
sont(Hl  on  the  stage  of  our  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Grarden,  in  1853. 
*  HtMivenuto  Cellini,'  although  admirably  executed,  was  permitted 
l)ut  one  representation,  much  interrupted  towards  its  close  by  jeers 
and  liisses.  The  grand  scene  of  the  casting  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Porseus  was  found  to  be  ludicrously  ineffective,  and  resulted  in 
a  storm  of  ridicule. 

As  originally  planned,  '  Les  Troyens  '  was  of  prodigious  length. 
It  would  have  occupied  some  five  or  six  hours  in  performance.  It 
was  foimded  upon  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the'iEneid.' 
Berlioz  flattered  himself  that  he  had  accomplished  *  un  grand 
opera  traito  dans  lo  systeme  shakespearien ; '  he  had  been  em- 
ployed during  three  years  and  a  half  in  correcting,  changing,  en- 
riching, polishing,  and  repolishing  his  work.  It  became  necessary, 
however,  to  divide  this  voluminous  grand  opera  into  two  parts. 
'  Les  Troyens  Ti  Carthage,'  produced  in  1863  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
then  under  M.  Carvalho's  direction,  was  but  half  of  the  original 
score  ;  and  after  the  first  representation  many  numbers  were  sup- 
pressed. The  opera  did  not  fail  absolutely ;  it  enjoyed,  indeed, 
twenty-one  performances ;  but  it  scarcely  succeeded  ;  the  public  held 
somewhat  aloof,  and  '  Les  Troyens  '  was  j  layed  to  unremimerative 
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houses.  The  work  was  designed  for  the  Grand  Opera ;  it  needed  a 
large  stage  and  lavish  scenic  decoration.  Berlioz,  like  Wagner, 
looked  for  the  co-operatioQ  of  all  the  arts  in  the  production  of  opera ; 
painting  and  architecture  were  to  combine  with  poetry  and  music. 
On  the  limited  stageof  the  Lyrique,  the  composer  was  much  cramped; 
his  designs  were  fnistrated,  his  intentions  misunderstood.  He  wanted 
'  plusieurs  chutes  d'eau  reelles ; '  he  had  to  be  content  with  painted 
cascades  ;  his  dance  of  satyrs  was  executed  by  a  group  of  little  girle 
of  twelve,  who  were  not  allowed  to  carry  lighted  torches — 'les 
pompiers '  were  afraid  of  fire.  The  chorus  of  nymphs,  inatead  of 
running  about  the  stage  picturesquely  dishevelled,  remained  in  the 
wings,  and  were  scarcely  audible.  The  thunder  was  weak,  the  or- 
chestra scanty;  the  grand  eifect  of  'la  chasse  pendant  I'orage' 
failed  completely,  and  led  to  a  pause  in  the  performance  of  fifty 
minutes'  diu'ation  to  enable  the  bungling  machinists  to  change  the 
scene.  Moreover,  fault  was  found  with  the  book  I  Berlioz  was 
accused  of  employing  '  les  mots  en  usage  dans  les  guinyiiettes  et  les 
tb&tres  de  vaudeville,'  expressions  altogether  unsuited  to  an  epic 
subject.  After  the  completion  but  before  the  production  of '  Les ' 
Troyena,'  he  UTote  his  two-act  comic  opera  of  '  Beatrice  et  B4n^ 
diet,'  founding  the  libretto  upon  Shakespeare's  '  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.'  '  Beatrice '  was  pre.'iented  with  some  success  at  Baden 
in  1862,  the  part  of  the  heroine  being  sustained  by  Madame 
Charton,  a  charming  singer,  who  afterwards  appeared  as  Dido  in 
'  Lee  Troyens  a  Carthage  '  at  the  Lyrique  in  1863.  Certain  critics 
from  Paris  pronounced  that  the  score  of  '  Beatrice  et  Benedict ' 
contained  '  beaucoup  de  broussailles,'  and  that  the  dialogue  lacked 
spirit.  Berlioz  explained  that  the  dialogue  closely  followed  the 
text  of  Shakespeare.  Berlioz,  however,  knew  little  English ;  he 
professed  deep  love  and  veneration  for  the  poet,  but  he  studied  him 
through  the  mists  of  a  translation.  The  spirit  of  the  original 
might  well  have  evaporated  in  the  process  of  converting  the  tnuift- 
lated  comedy  into  an  opera-book. 

Berlioz  held  much  less  steadfastly  than  Wagner  the  dogma 
that  a  composer  should  be  his  own  poet.  It  was  with  great 
satisfaction  that  he  obtained  at  one  time  a  libretto,  *  La  Nonne  San- 
glante,'  from  Scribe,  the  most  adroit  and  successful  purveyor  of 
opera-books.  But  MM.  Roqueplan  and  Duponchel,  directors  of 
the  Grand  Opera,  ptersuaded  Berlioz  to  resign  his  books  into  their 
hands.  They  promised  him  the  post  of  conductor,  and  expLained 
to  him  that  by  a  ministerial  rule  no  employe  of  the  opera-house 
could  be  allowed  to  produce  upon  ita  stage  any  composition  of  his 
own.  He  was  not  appointed  conductor,  however ;  he  avows  that 
the  directors  never  really  cuntcui plated  nuch  an  appointment  for 
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one  moment ;  they  only  wanted  his  libretto.  Naturally  he  fidt 
himself  duped.  He  had  already  composed  two  acts  of  the  openu 
but  these^  with  the  exception  of  two  arias,  he  afterwards  destroyed. 
He  was  much  addicted  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  compositioDs. 
Still,  in  surrendering  *  La  Nonne  Sanglante,'  it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  lose  much,  although  to  the  last  he  was  wont  to  inyeigfa 
against  the  insincerity  of  the  directors,  and  even  accused  Scribe  of 
aiding  and  abetting  them.  '  La  Nonne  Sanglante '  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  of  Scribe's  books.  It  was  offered  in  turn  to 
Hal^vy,  to  Yerdi,  to  Grisar ;  they  each  in  turn  declined  it.  Berlin 
thinks  they  were  influenced  by  delicacy  in  his  regard,  and  that 
they  viewed  Scribe's  conduct  in  the  matter,  '  comme  un  aasei 
mauvais  proc^e.'  It  is  probable  that  they  did  not  like  the  book. 
Gounod  finally  accepted  it,  and  his  <  Nonne  Sanglante '  duly  ap- 
peared at  the  Grand  Op^ra  in  1854,  to  enjoy  only  ^un  qvaxi  de 
succ^ '  and  to  vanish. 

The  musician-poets  or  poet-musidans  are  indeed  few  in  number 
unless  we  may  count  among  them  the  lively  Frenchman,  M.  Herve, 
and  the  new  Italian  composer.  Signer  Boito,  who  has  himself  pro- 
vided the  book  of  his  opera  *  Mefistofeles,'  a  new  setting  of  the 
Faust  legend.  It  is  a  long  step  down,  however,  firom  Berlioi  and 
Wagner  to  the  composer  of  Chilp^ric  and  other  musical  extrava- 
ganzas and  buffooneries.  But  M.  Heine's  gifts,  if  they  are  small, 
are  many ;  composer  and  playwright,  he  is  in  addition  actor  and 
singer.  Not  content  with  producing  the  books  of  his  operas,  he 
personates  his  own  heroes  and  sings  his  own  songs.  Probably  it  ia 
a  matter  of  i^pret  to  him  that  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  pie- 
side  in  the  orchestra ;  for  M.  Herve  is  an  admirable  conduct<v. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  English  composer  who,  after  a  fashion, 
supplied  the  verses  of  an  opera  he  was  required  to  produce.  It 
was  in  the  year  1830  that  Mr.  John  Bamett,  presently  to  become 
fiEonous  for  his  ^  Mountain  Sylph '  and  other  works,  was  engaged  by 
Charles  Kemble,  then  manager  of  Coven  t  Garden  Theatre,  to 
compose  the  music  of  an  opera  to  be  entitled  *The  Carnival  of 
Naples.'  William  Dimond,  at  one  time  famous  as  the  author  of 
various  melodramas, — ^  The  Conquest  of  Taranto,'  *  The  Lady  and 
the  Devil/  and  '  The  Foundling  of  the  Forest,'  being  among  them, 
— had  agreed  to  furnish  the  libretto  of 'The  Carnival  of  Naples.' 
Mr.  Dimond  lived  on  the  continent,  however;  pecuniary  and  other 
troubles  and  liabilities  kept  him  permanently  apart  from  his  native 
land.  He  sent  from  abroad  a  sort  of  skeleton  book,  a  sketch  in  prose 
of  his  subjects  H^irJng  Mr.  Bamett  to  select  the  situations  most 
adapted  for  '\bellishment,  and  to  write  nonsense-verse  in 

such  me*  tYiUik  ;iip^TO^T\svl^\'SV\.\yasia\A^Twi^^ 
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that  he  would  by-and-by  substitute  regular  and  intelligible  rhymes 
for  the  composer's  doggerel.  He  undertook,  indeed,  to  fit  his  words 
to  the  music  without  ever  hearing  it  or  seeing  the  score,  his  sole 
guide  being  Mr.  Barnett's  nonsense-verses.  But  by  some  accident, 
when  the  opera  came  to  be  read  in  the  green-room  to  the  assembled 
actors  and  singers  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  representation,  the 
nonsense-verses  and  not  the  poet's  rhymes  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  stage-manager,  Mr.  Bartley,  who  officiated  as  reader  upon 
the  occasion.  Now,  Mr.  Bartley  was  a  skilled  elocutionist,  rejoic- 
ing in  his  fine  vocal  tones,  holding  always  that,  if  the  sound  of  a 
speech  was  properly  attended  to,  the  sense  might  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  mischance  that  had 
placed  the  wrong  manuscript  before  him.  In  his  best  manner  he 
entered  upon  his  task  and  declaimed  the  first  lyrical  piece  in  the 
drama,  beginning  with  some  such  lines  as — 

The  beauteous  orbs  of  day  amid  the  silent  skies 
Are  laughing  all  serenely  beneath  the  raging  main. 

The  audience  murmured  approval.  Some  whispered '  Charming  I  ^ 
others,  ^Chaste!  So  like  Dimondl  There's  no  mistaking  his 
style ! '  Only  the  composer  was  ill  at  ease,  recognising  his  own 
rubbish.  Still  he  thought  it  prudent  to  hold  his  peace  until  the 
reading  was  concluded.  He  then  took  Mr.  Bartley  aside,  whisper- 
ing to  him:  'Do  you  know  that  you  have  been  reading  my 
doggerel  instead  of  Dimond's  poetry  ?  '  Bartley  was  much  amazed, 
and  then,  dreading  that  much  ridicule  might  attach  to  his  own 
share  in  the  business,  entreated  secrecy.  '  I'll  make  it  all  right,' 
he  said  ;  '  I'll  take  care  that  the  prompter  has  the  correct  copy. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  mortal  creature, 
or  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it ! '  The  opera  was  duly  produced 
with  Mr.  Dimond's  verses.  It  contained  some  fifteen  numbers, 
songs,  duets,  trios,  choruses,  concerted  pieces,  and  finales,  coupled 
with  nonsense  lines  in  the  first  instance,  andafterwards  6nding  a  more 
suitable  match  in  Mr.  Dimond's  sense,  assuming  that  his  efiusions 
could  be  so  described.  *  The  Carnival  of  Naples '  proved  completely 
successful.  It  introduced  to  a  London  audience  a  charming  singer 
and  actress  in  Miss  Taylor,  afterwards  known  as  Mrs.  Walter 
Lacy. 

The  operatic  composers  of  the  past  were  certainly  not  careful 
about  their  books.  The  little  PVench  melodrama  upon  which 
Beethoven  founded  his  '  Fidelio '  was  hardly  worthy  of  his  regard ; 
it  resembles  a  poor  pebble  magnificently  set  in  massive  gold. 
Leonora  is  perhaps  the  grandest  character  in  the  whole  repertory 
of  opera ;  the  other  of  the  dramatis  personwj  however,  are  insigni- 
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fieant  and  uninteresting  enough.  But  as  Stella  declared  of  Swift 
that  he  could  write  beautifully  about  a  broomstick,  so  it  may  be 
affirmed  of  Beethoven  that  he  composed  sublimely  upon  the 
poorest  of  themes.  And  even  in  Beethoven's  time  ^  Leonore,  ou 
FAmour  Conjugal,'  was  a  trite  subject,  already  set  to  music  by 
Chkveaux  and  Paer.  Weber,  though  he  trusted  to  others  for  his 
books,  so  far  anticipated  Wagner  as  to  hold  the  principle '  that  the 
dramatic  stage  should  combine  as  much  as  possible  all  the  ex- 
cellences of  every  sister  art,'  incurring  thereby  the  ridicule  and 
the  reproaches  of  Tieck  for  troubling  himself  about '  Mvolous  and 
absurd  minutise.'  Tieck  protested,  indeed,  that  it  was  beneath  a 
man  of  influence  and  genius  to  display  so  much  little-minded 
anxiety  about  scenery,  decoration,  and  'machinery  nonsense.' 
Still,  Weber  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  attending  to  the '  mount- 
ing* of  the  opera  of 'Der  Freischiitz; '  *  every  scrap  of  scenery,' writes 
his  biographer, '  every  trifle  among  the  properties,  every  elSect  of 
lighting  was  examined,  rehearsed,  altered,  and  improved  under  his 
direotion.*  He  took  heed  that  the  eagle  and  the  owl  introduced  in 
Ike  course  of  the  drama  should  be  properly  manufeu^tured,  and  made 
the  Uh>atrical  costumier  consult  certain  carved  mediaeval  figures  of 
huntmien,  exclaiming,  '  Now  copy  me  these  old  fellows  for  my 
¥Vei8chuti  people.'  His  next  opera,  however,  was  to  incur  some- 
thing very  like  ffiilure  for  all  his  anxiety  and  labour  to  obtain  a 
likt^ly  and  promising  book.  He  had  first  thought  of  setting  the 
^  Cid  *  to  music,  then  of  a  libretto  upon  the  story  of  Dido ;  finally 
he  trusted  himself  to  the  untender  mercies  of  an  elderly  poetess, 
Helmine  von  Ohezy ;  the  deplorably  dull  book  of  '  Euryanthe '  was 
the  result.  No  wonder  the  wits  dubbed  the  opera  'Ennuyante;' 
just  as  the  French  version  of  the  *  Zauberflote '  of  Mozart,  *  Les 
Myst^res  d'Isis,'  came  to  be  commonly  known  among  the  comical 
as  '  Les  Mis^res  d'Ici.'  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the 
apparently  childish  drama  of  the  *  Zauberflote '  has  been  invested  by 
some  critics  with  deeply  significant  symbolism.  Though  com- 
posed avowedly  as  a  Singspiel  for  a  Viennese  Volkstheater,  the 

*  Zauberflote '  so  charmed  Goethe,  much  possessed  by  mystical  ten- 
dencies during  his  later  years,  that  he  offered  to  write  an  opera- 
lKH>k  continuing  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  operatic  subject  can  be  mono- 
polised by  a  composer;  he  cannot  hinder  other  musicians  from 
borrowing  his  libretto  and  attaching  it  to  a  new  score.     There  is  a 

*  JSIedea '  by  Benda  and  there  is  a  *  Medea'  by  Simon  Mayer,  as  well  as 
a  *  Mt^dea '  by  Cherubini ;  Lully's  '  Armide '  did  not  hinder  the  pro- 
(hu'tion  of  Gluck's  '  Armide '  or  of  Handel's  *  fiinaldo  ; '  there  is  a 

'  Jiiwhiere '  hy  Paesiello  and  there  is  a '  B^ib\eite '  by  Rossini ;  the 
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tory  of  Semiramis  had  been  set  to  music  by  both  Catel  and  Biancbi 
before  Bossini  took  it  Id  hand  ;  Spohr  produced  a  new  opera  upon 
the  subject  of  Zemire  et  Azor  (^Beauty  and  the  Beast)  which 
Gretry  had  already  rendered  famous  ;  the  hooks  of  Auber's' Philtre'' 
and  Donizetti's  'Elisir  d'Amore,'  of  Ftotow's  'Marta'  and  Balfe's 
'  Maid  of  Honour,'  of  Auber's  '  Guatave  III.'  and  Verdi's  '  Ballo  in 
Maschera '  closely  correspond  ;  Carafa's  *  Masauiello  '  preceded 
Auber's  '  Mutte  de  Portici.'  In  his  autobiography  Spobr  relates 
that  he  had  projected  an  opera  upon  the  story  of '  Der  Schwarsie 
JSger,'  when  he  learnt  that  Weber  was  already  at  work  upon  '  Der 
Freischiitz.'  Forthwith  Spohr  abandoned  his  plan  ;  '  for  with  my 
music,'  he  frankly  avows,  '  which  is  not  adapted  to  please  the 
multitude  and  escite  the  popular  enthusiasm,  I  should  never  have 
met  with  the  unexampled  success  obtained  by  "  Der  Freiachiitz." ' 
Weber  at  one  time  contemplated  as  a  subject  for  an  opera  that 
mediae^-al  legend  of  Tannhauser  which  Eichard  Wagner  was  after^ 
wards  so  prodigiously  to  set  to  music.  Spohr'a  '  Faust,'  it  may 
be  noted,  did  not  really  anticipate  the  '  Faust'  of  Gounod ;  Spohr'i^ 
fable  has  little  in  common  with  Goethe's  or  even  Marlow's  versiOil 
of  the  legend,  but  has  for  heroine  a  lady  called  Cunegonda  whose 
lover  is  named  Hugo,  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  drama 
being  the  siege  and  destruction  of  an  enchanted  castle. 

While  Wagner  was  eager  for  the  translation  of  his  opera  books 
into  French,  Rossini  opposed  any  such  tampering  with  his  works, 
holding  that  Italian  operas  should  be  suug  in  Italian,  German 
operas  in  German,  French  operas  in  French.  Nevertheless, 
versions  of  'Otello,' '  II  Barbiere,'  and '  Semiiamide,'  were  prepared 
for  representation  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris.  M.  Mery,  who  had 
provided  the  French  edition  of  *  Semiramide,'  proposed  to  submit 
his  translation  to  the  composer.  Kossini  replied :  *  Je  vous  regarde 
conune  mon  ami ;  vous  m'avez  assure  que  vous  teniez  a  mon  Bmiti& 
Eh  bien,  si  vous  y  tenez  r^ellement,  ne  me  montrez  rien.'  The 
opera  of  '  Giiillaume  Tell,'  however,  was  expressly  composed  for 
the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  Rossini  himself  re-arranged  his'Mose  in 
Egitto '  for  the  same  establishment.  And  apart  from  translation,  a 
certain  convertibility  has  attached  to  opera-hooks  in  reference  to 
questions  of  religion,  of  politics,  and  of  copyright.  In  England, 
although  we  have  tolerated  Auber'a  setting  of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
propriety  to  transform  the  Moses  of  Kossini's  opera  into  Zoroaster 
or   Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Verdi's  Nabuco  into  Nino 

Before  Italy  was  free  and  united,  it  was  usual  to  present '  Guillauma 
Tell 'at  Milan  under  thetitleof  Wallace ;' while  at  Rome*  \.\MK«fMki 
Bor^a  '  was  called  now  '  La  Einnegata,'  and  now  *  ^Viso.  is^Y 
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The  censorship  further  required  that  Bellini's  'Norma'  should 
appear  as  '  La  Foresta  d'Irminsul,'  for  the  word  Norma,  in  the 
sense  of  guide  or  ruU^  had  become  ecclesiastical  property  from  its 
connection  with  such  books  as  *  Norma  per  vivere  devotamente ; ' 

*  Norma  della  prima  communione,'  &c.  In  Russia  it  has  also  been 
required  that  certain  operatic  subjects  should  undergo  changes  of 
nationality  and  of  character  to  render  them  inoffensive  to  an 
absolute  government. 

Copyright  difficulties  in  regard  to  opera-books  have  occurred 
chiefly  in  France.  In  1840,  Victor  Hugo  contested  the  right  of 
the  Italian  librettists  to  make  free  with  his  dramas,  and  obtained 
of  the  law-courts  a  decision  in  his  favour.  Forthwith  the  authors 
of/  La  Pie  Voleuse,' '  La  Grace  de  Dieu,'  &c.,  sought  to  restrict  the 
representation  of '  La  Grazza  Ladra,' '  Linda  di  Chamouni,'  &c.  When 
Mr.  Lumley  in  1850  undertook  the  management  of  the  Italian 
opera-house,  he  found  himself  unable  to  produce  such  works  as  *La 
Fille  du  E^giment,' '  Emani,' '  Eigoletto,'  &c.,  without  the  consent  of 
the  original  authors  of  the  dramas  upon  which  those  operas  were 
founded.     He  applied  to  Victor  Hugo  for  permission  to  present 

*  Lucrezia  Borgia ; '  M.  Hugo  peremptorily  refused.  He  had  been 
annoyed,  perhaps,  by  certain  evasive  performances  in  the  French 
provinces  of  his  play,  with  Donizetti's  music,  under  the  new  name 
of  *Nizza  di  Grenada  ; '  and  he  alleged  that  his  'Lucr^ce  Borgia'  was 
about  to  be  produced  at  the  Fran^ais  for  Mdlle.  Rachel.  Mr. 
Lumley  sought  the  aid  of  Rachel,  who  interceded  on  his  behalf 
with  the  dramatist,  while  she  disclaimed  all  intention  of  ever 
appearing  as  Lucrece  Borgia.  Terms  were  at  last  arranged :  Mr. 
Lumley  was   permitted  six  representations   both    of    Donizetti's 

*  Lucrezia'  and  Verdi's  *  Emani,'  on  condition  that  payment  was  made 
to  M.  Hugo  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  each 
evening.  The  system  of  *  authors'  rights '  is  firmly  rooted  in 
France,  and  spreads  widely  its  branches.  It  has  even  been  decided 
that  the  descendants  and  heirs  of  Beaumarchais  are  still  entitled 
to  s-hare  in  the  profits  arising  from  any  performance  in  France  of 
Mozart's  *  Nozze  de  Figaro.' 

To  a  librettist  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  sacred :  he  con- 
siders everything  in  its  relation  to  the  uses  of  music.  Literature 
is  to  him  so  many  opera-books.  Now  he  seeks  subjects  in  the  pages 
of  Scripture,  now  in  historical  records,  in  fairy  tales,  the  legends 
of  romance,  in  the  works  of  poets  and  playwrights,  of  novelists  and 
story-tellers  of  all  periods  and  countries.  Usually  he  deals  with 
dramas  of  established  popularity,  however,  studding  them  with 
songs,  if  need  be  converting  their  prose  into  verse,  and  arranging 
effective  concerted  pieces  and  ensembles ;  for  it  has  been  judged 
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that  the  public  likes  best  operas  founded  upon  familiar  subject?*, 
the  union  of  music  with  thoroughly  intelligible  themes,  lest  the 
intentions  of  the  composer  should  be  misconceived,  or  his  in- 
terpreters should  fail  to  make  themselves  understood.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  gather  the  signification  of  a  atory,  however  melodiously 
illuBtrated,  that  is  not  told  in  plain  speech  l>ut  in  song,  sometimes 
in  ring-song.  Probably  it  was  due  to  the  popularity  and  the  fame 
of  M.  Hugo's  plays,  less  than  to  any  special  fitness  they  possessed 
for  operatic  purposes,  that  they  were  transferred  one  after  another 
to  the  musical  stage ;  and  in  like  manner  may  be  accounted  for  the 
gradual  annexing  by  the  composers  of  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
of  Shakespeare,  the  plays  now  of  Voltaire,  now  of  CorneiUe,  of 
Racine,  Beaumarchais,  Goethe,  Byron,  Goldsmith,  and  many  more. 
Even  now  the  success  of  any  play  is  a  sort  of  justification  of  its 
conversion  into  opera.  The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  melodrama 
of '  The  Duke's  Motto '  fully  excused  its  appearance  as  '  Blanche  de 
Nevera,'  an  opera  by  Balfe,  at  Covent  Garden ;  '  La  Dame  aux 
Cameliaa' produced 'La  Traviata;'  from '  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan'came 
'  Maritana ;'  from  the '  Colleen  Bawn,' '  The  Lily  of  Killamey.'  Thei 
late  Mr.  Fitzbal!  has  narrated  bow  he  once  planned  to  found  an 
opera-book  upon  the  favourite  drama  of  '  The  Corsican  Brothers : ' 
Mr.  Balfe  had  agreed  to  provide  the  music,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
had  undertaken  to  personate  the  twins  Fabien  and  Louis :  the 
project,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Shakespeare,  it 
may  be  observed,  has  been  the  inciting  cause  of  many  musical 
compositions,  and  certain  of  these  are  charmingly  graceful  and 
melodious ;  but  no  opera  quite  of  the  first  class  has  been  foimded 
upon  a  Shakespearean  play.  The  operas  are  born  and  perish ; 
but  the  plays  live  on  immortal.  There  are  at  least  half-a-dozen 
operatic  settings  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  without  counting  the  sym- 
phony of  Berlioz :  but  in  no  case  has  the  composer  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  poet.  At  one  lime  there  was  promise  that  a  musician 
really  worthy  of  the  dramatist  had  taken  one  of  his  jlays  in  hand. 
M.  Scribe  had  moulded  the  '  Tempest '  into  the  form  of  a  libretto  : 
some  violence  was  done  to  the  poet,  no  doubt,  and  jet,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  French  opera,  the  task  was  not  unskilfully  per- 
formed ;  and  Mendelssohn  had  consented  to  compose  the  music 
within  a  specified  period.  '  I  shall  try  to  do  it,'  he  wrote, '  try 
with  all  my  heart,  and  aa  well  as  I  can.'  But  his  ardour  cooled, 
or  he  lost  heart ;  he  liked  Scribe's  libretto  less  and  less.  By-and- 
by,  Mendelssohn  dead,  it  fell  to  the  ingenious  but  uninspired 
M.  Halevy  to  set  to  music  Scribe's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  play. 
The  result  was  one  of  those  successes  that  are  merely  failures  in 
disguise.     The  most  admired  number  in  Halevy's  score  was  aa 
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anaagement  of  Br.  Ame's,  ^  Where  the  Bee  sucks ; '  it  was  no 
longer  a  song^  bat  Carlotta  Grrisi  danced  exquisitely  to  the 
melodj. 

Operms  are  sometimes  weighed  down  by  the  badness  of  their 
books;  they  are  as  bank-notes  wrapped  round  stones  and  sunk. 
On  tbe  lltker  band,  a  good  book  may  float  mediocre  music.  Some 
French  opera-books  are  so  excellent,  that  in  a  translated  form  they 
baT^  :jio«ie  independently  as  plays,  dispensing  with  the  music 
ioyr  wbidi  tbey  first  ex&ted.  Divorce  is  occasionally  obtained  in 
xegard  to  tbe  marriage  of  music  and  immortal  verse.  For  music 
k  im4  really  of  long  life,  although  here  and  there  may  be  found 
tdKeptioiial  instances  of  longevity.  Few  operas  that  are  more  than 
tU^  year^  old  now  find  a  place  upon  the  musical  stage. 

DUTTOK  COOK. 


It(WBRT  Charlton  doubtless  l>elieved  for  a  while  in  tbe  trutii  < 

Panlina'e  story.  From  the  first  he  had  been  eager  to  believe  in 
it.  He  detested  Fielding.  He  felt  a  sort  of  spite,  the  reason  for 
which  he  could  hardly  have  defined  even  to  himself,  against 
Gabrielle.  He  had  always  predicted  that  something  would  be 
found  out  to  Fielding's  discredit ;  and  his  prophetic  insight  seemed 
now  made  good  at  last.  Therefore  he  went  into  Paulina's  story 
with  an  eager  hope  that  it  might  prove  true. 

But  it  was  really  wonderful  what  a  plausible,  consistent  tale 
Paulioa  told  him,  and  what  scraps  of  coiToboratory  evidence  she 
brought  to  sustain  it.  She  made  rather  Robert  Charlton  her  con- 
Hdaut  in  the  beginning ;  her  leading  counsel,  so  to  speak,  who  v 
to  advise  upon  the  case  and  its  further  progress.  Philip  Van- 
thorpe  and  she  were  married  in  haste,  she  said,  and  after  a  while 
they  did  not  get  on  very  well  together.  They  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Clarkson  Fielding ;  they  were  very  intimate  with  him  j^ 
Philip  and  he  led  a  very  wild  life  together.  Fielding  died  in 
New  Orleans.  Vanthorpe  and  she  had  been  anxious  to  return  to 
England,  and  also  anxious  to  get  rid  of  each  other.  Philip  was 
convinced  his  mother  would  never  be  reconciled  with  him,  nor  did 
he  want  to  be  reconciled  to  her.  But  he  thought  if  Paulina  were 
to  pass  off  as  his  widow  she  would  have  a  good  chance  of  being 
taken  into  favour,  and  therefore  it  was  settled  between  them  that 
Paulina  was  to  go  back  to  England  with  a  story  of  his  death  and  to 
make  the  best  use  she  could  of  it.  Then  came  the  death  of  Clarkson 
Fielding,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Vanthorpe  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  he  were  to  personate^  Clark  son  Fielding,  and  see 
whether  he  could  not  recover  the  money  which  Fielding  had 
always  told  them  he  had  left  untouched  in  his  brother's  hands. 
The  idea  had  a  great  fascination  for  Vanthorpe,  who  liked  audacious 
enterprises  of  any  kind,  and  he  determined  to  carry  it  out.  Ther^ 
fore  the  pair  came  to  England  almost  at  the  same  time,  but  not 
in  the  same  vessel,  and  they  went  to  work  with  their  plot.     They 

B  to  help  each  other  as  much  na  possible,  and  were  to  divide 
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the  spoils  if  necessary  ;  but  they  were  not  going  to  live  together  any 
more  or  to  acknowledge  each  other.  It  was  the  principal  object 
of  each  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  *  But,'  Paulina  added,  *  I  wasn't 
going  to  stand  his  marrying  another  woman  while  Paulina 
Vanthorpe  was  alive;  not  if  I  knew  it.  That  wasn't  in  the 
bargain,  and  be  was  a  great  fool  to  think  any  woman  would  stand 
that.' 

That  was  the  story.  The  points  which  Paulina  impressed  upon 
Charlton  were,  that  the  man  calling  himself  Clarkson  Fielding  and 
she  turned  up  in  London  just  about  the  same  time,  and  she  appealed 
to  Charlton  whether  it  was  not  within  his  own  knowledge  that 
this  man  came  to  see  her  often  when  she  was  on  the  Surrey  side; 
that  Gabrielle,  when  first  she  saw  him,  was  convinced  that  he  was 
Philip  Vanthorpe,  from  his  likeness  to  Mrs.  Leven ;  that  Crabrielle 
liad  even  taxed  him  with  being  Philip  Vanthorpe ;  that  Sir 
\Vill>erforce  Fielding  said  he  should  never  have  known  him  for  hi« 
brother;  that  the  professed  Fielding  never  could  or  would  giTB 
any  clear  account  of  what  happened  to  Vanthorpe ;  that  he  and 
she  had  always  lived  in  New  Orleans  under  the  name  of  Clarkson, 
a  name  whioh  a  man  whose  real  name  had  *  any  Clarkson  in  it,'  as 
Paulina  put  it,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  adopt  for  the  pur- 
junse  of  concealing  his  identity. 

Ka^'or  as  he  was  to  l»elicve  all  tliis,  Eobert  could  not  but  ask 
lu)w  it  happened  that  the  man  calling  himself  Clarkson  Fielding 
had  ilonc  so  much  to  prevent  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  and  her  rela- 
tions from  rcceiviuL::  Paulina.  Paulina  laughed  at  what  she 
called  bis  simplicity.  All  that  only  came  about,  she  said,  when 
thcv  found  that  Mrs.  Leven  was  inexorable,  and  that  nothing  was 
to  Ik*  ^''ot  out  of  her;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  Wilberforce  was 
vcrv  ^^HuUnaturcd,  and  there  was  ever  so  much  to  be  got  out  of 
hini.  Then  they  believed  the  best  policy  was  to  throw  all  their 
sircui^th  into  what  Paulina  described  as  *  the  Fielding  business,' 
and  it  was  thoui;ht  a  caj)ital  way  of  turning  off  any  suspicion  of 
conspiracy,  and  makin*::  ii  certain  that  he  was  the  real  Clarkson 
KicKliui:,  if  he  were  to  play  the  part  of  her  enemy  and  to  denounce 
\\K^x  to  the  Lcvi'us.  JShe  was  to  have  her  share  of  the  profits,  she 
saivl ;  and  they  had  even  some  hope  that,  as  Sir  Wilberforce  was 
not  married,  Clarkson  might  in  the  end  come  in  for  the  property. 
It  was  understiK)d  that  the  so-called  Clarkson  was  to  be  free, 
tor  this  reason,  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  the  marriage  between  Sir 
Wilberforce  and  (iabrielle.     'But   it  wasn't  understood,' Paulina 
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he  made  lore  to  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  he's  not  going  to 
many  a  woman  under  my  eyes,  yoo  nay  be  sure.' 

One  chance,  or  apparently  chance,  allusion  threw  Robert  into 
mch  a  cMiditian  tlist  he  would  have  been  glad  to  believe  her  if 
ghe  had  charged  the  BO-called  Clarkson  fielding  with  any  eyries  of 
crimes  she  chose  to  fancy.  *Why  did  he  live  in  Bolingbroke 
Place  ? '  Charlton  happened  to  ask. 

*  Ob,  don't  you  know  ? '  Paulina  asked,  with  an  odd  little 
laugh. 

'No,  I  don't,'  Charlton  said  roughly ;  '  tall  me.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure — one  oughtn't  to  tell,  perhaps. 
Can't  you  guess  at  all  ?  * 

'  I  can't  guess ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me.'  He  was  now  growing 
hot  and  angry.     '  I  must  know.' 

*WelI,  I  say,  you  are  a  soft  one  I  I  don't  know,  you  see, 
Charlton,  any  more  than  you.  He  never  told  me,  you  may  be 
mre,  any  more  than  he  did  you;  not  likely.  I  only  guess.  But 
then  I  seem  to  know  a  little  mote  of  the  world  than  you  do,  any- 
how.' 

*I  wish  you  would  speak  plainly,'  Cbarlton  said,  jumping  from 
Ilia  seat. 

'  Lord,  man,  you  needn't  get  so  excited  about  it.     You  needn't 

.    oare  twopence  ;  your  little  wife  is  as  good  as  a  little  angel,  anyone 

can  see  that ;  but  she's  a  very  pretty  little  woman,  Charlton,  and 

jou  don't  ought  to  be  surprised  that  other  men  should  admire  her 

I    as  well  as  her  husband.     Lord  bless  you,  men  are  all  alike.     The 

times  that  men  would  have  made  love  to  me,  if  I  had  only  allowed 

\    them  I     But  I  was  always  like  your  little  wife,  Charlton — keep 

r    tiLem  at  a  distance  always,  that's  my  motto,  even  the  best  of  them. 

I    Toa  see  what  thanks  I  am  getting  from  my  husband.' 

t  Robert  felt  himself  almost  going  wild  with  passion.     He  hated 

■  Panlina  now ;  but  he  would  have  made  himself  her  slave  for  the 

f  porpoBe  of  seeing  her  plans  prove  successful.     Half-unconsciously, 

not  witbflut  some  consciousness,  he  kept  suggesting  doubts  as  to 

kof  hft  story,  and  with  the  doubts  the  additions  or 

Viiat  aight  satisfy  them.     Paulina  caught  at  every 

!ady  with  any  missing  link.i  of  evidence.     The  story 

I  grow  into  shape  and  consistency. 

fcese  conferences  took  place  in  Janet's  presence ;  only 

J  her  and  her  attractiveness  was  held  during  a  short 

.era.     She  was  virtually  thrust  into  a  comer.     Her 

never  asked.     She  had  to  sit  and  look  on  while  these 

arranging  evidence  under  her  eyes.     Rob*-*  -     '''sHiet 

ice  if  she  attempted  to  interpoae  a  «ot  V^^ 
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tbowy  woman  acted  as  if  the  houfldold  ware  her  own.^  She  came 
every  day,  and  Robert  pot  <|^ijiliiini'  aside  for  har.  Janet  coold 
hardly  recognise  him  any  mc^re.  He  was  like  wl^  she  hyl  some- 
times read  of — a  man  possessed  by  a  demon.  'Hhe  began  to  Be 
fM^Tn^  of  him  as  well  as  afiraid.  Th||^)^ace  and  her  whole  life 
were  becoming  hatefdl  to  her. 

*  Robert,'  she  began  one  evening,  after  the  odious  visitor  had 
gone,  ^how  long  are  we  to  have  this  horrid  woman  coming 
here  ? ' 

He  looked  np,  and  for  a  while  did  not  seem  as  if  he  intended 
to  answer  the  question.     At  last  he  said : 

*  Until  I  understand  the  whole  of  her  story,  I  am  advising 
her  how  to  proceed.  You  ought  to  feel  for  her,  Janet ;  any  woman 
ought  to  feel  for  her.' 

*  I  so  hate  her,'  Janet  said,  unable  to  keep  down  her  feelings. 

^  Oh,  of  course,'  he  said  coldly ;  ^  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
— women  always  hate  other  women.' 

^  It  isn't  that,  Robert ;  I  don't  hate  every  woman ;  but  I  do  hate 
her,  and  I  don't  believe  her  story.' 

^  You  wouldn't  believe  anything  against  him,  to  be  sure,'  he 
said,  with  a  sneer.     '  I  knew  that  long  ago.' 

Janet  grew  red,  but  did  not  resent  his  words. 

*  I  am  sure  she's  not  telling  the  truth,'  she  went  on.  •  ^Tiy? 
Robert,  I  can  see  her  myself;  she  catches  up  everything  you  say 
and  makes  it  fit  into  her  story.     I  can  see  it.' 

'  Perhaps  you  had  better  say  I  am  in  a  conspiracy  with  her  to 
make  up  a  string  of  lies.     Is  that  your  idea  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no,'  poor  Janet  said.  '  I  know  you  don't  mean  it,  Robert; 
but  if  you  were  listening  as  I  am,  you  would  see  how  she  catches  at 
things.  If  you  watched  her  as  I  do,  you  would  not  believe  her,  I 
am  sure,  Robert.     You  would  not,  indeed.' 

'  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  observant  a  person,  or  such  a 
judge  of  evidence.  Hadn't  you  better  become  a  criminal  lawyer 
at  once,  Janet  ? ' 

*And  then  it  seems  so  cruel  and  so  ungrateful,'  Janet  said. 
'  There  are  we  plotting  hour  after  hour  with  this  woman  to  bring 
grief  to  the  only  person  who  ever  was  really  kind  to  us  since  we 
were  married.     I  wonder  at  you,  Robert ;  I  do.' 

*  Who  is  the  only  person  who  was  kind  to  us  ?  '  he  asked,  with 
livid  cheeks.  *Do  you  mean  that  fellow — because  he  paid  you 
compliments,  I  suppose,  and  flattered  your  silly  vanity?' 

*  I  mean  jNIrs.  Vanthorpe,'  Janet  answered,  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain dignity  in  her  simple,  firm  manner.  *  She  was  kind  to  us  ;  she 
tried  to  do  good  for  us ;  she  always  treated  you  as  if  you  were  a 
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friend,  Roliert,  and — and — a  gentleman ;  and  I  hate  to  see  you 
joining  with  tMs  woman  against  hei'.'  Janet's  voice  began  to  give 
way,  and  dhe  was  evidently  on  the  edge  of  a  burst  of  tears. 

'  Why,  you  fool,  do  you  call  that  joining  against  her  to  save' 
her  from  being  taken  in  by  a  man  who  has  a  wife  already  ?  Why, 
you  are  a  greater  fool  than  even  I  thought  you — I  tell  you  I  am 
acting  as  her  best  friend  would  act.  1  am  saving  her  from  the 
schemea  of  a  scoundrel  and  helping  to  have  them  exposed.' 

*But  I  don't  believe  a  word  that  woman  saya,'  Janet  said^r 
falling  back  on  her  old  position.  '  And  why  should  we  he  the 
persons  to  do  it  ?  Oh,  she  will  hate  us — at  least,  she  won't  hate  us, 
perhaps,  for  she  is  too  good  and  too  sweet  for  thut ;  but  she  will 
think  badly  of  us  and  despise  us.  If  there  is  any  truth  iu  thia: 
story,  why  don't  you  go  and  give  her  fair  warning  of  it,  like  a  man  ? 
Let  me  go  and  tell  her — oh,  Uohert,  do.  It  woiddn't  seem  so  bad 
then  as  all  this  secrecy  and  all  this  plotting — it  looks  like  plotting* 
I^et  me  go  and  tell  her.' 

'  Gro  and  tell  her  that  your  husband  is  plotting  against  her  ? 
That  is  just  what  you  would  like  to  do,  I  dare  say— — ' 

'Oh,  no,  Kobert;  how  can  you  say  so?  Only  just  to  warn 
her;  just  to  put  her  on  her  guard,  that  the  poor  young  lady 
mayn't  be  taken  quite  by  surprise.  Why,  Eobert,  it  might  kiU 
her.' 

'  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  and  warn  Mm  too,  lest  he 
should  be  taken  by  surprise  ?     You  had  just  better  do  so.' 

Janet's  colour  came  up  again.  She  began  to  despise  her 
husband.  She  was  silent.  Her  silence  seemed  to  impress  him 
somehow  more  than  her  words  had  done ;  for  he  said  after  a  whiles 
in  a  tone  intended  to  be  gentle  and  more  persuasive : 

'  Look  here,  Janet :  you  are  very  foolish.  Don't  you  see  that 
this  voman's  story  may  prove  not  to  be  true  at  all  ?  And  why  should 
we  torment  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  about  a  story  that  may  be  all  false  ? 
I  am  sifting  this  woman's  statement  very  carefully.  I  hope  you 
will  admit  that  I  am  not  wholly  devoid  of  brains,  although  I  am 
your  husband,  Janet ;  and  if  I  find  that  it  breaks  down,  you  may  be 
sure  I  shall  know  how  to  act.  But  it  would  be  simple  madness  to 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  just  yet.  Your  supposed 
friendabip  would  only  lead  you  into  a  mere  act  of  unnecessary 
cruelty.     Don't  you  see  that  yourself? ' 

*  If  I  only  could  think  that  you  wished  it  not  to  be  true  I  But 
you  go  on  to  her  as  if  you  wanted  it  all  to  come  out  true.' 

•  It's  nothing  to  me  whether  it's  true  or  false ;  only,  if  it  is  true, 
1  don't  want  an  innocent  lady  made  a  victim  and  a  Bcoundrel  to  go 
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unpunished.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  see  the  lady  victimised 
than  the  scoundrel  punished  ^  but  that  isn't  my  way.' 

'  But  why  does  that  woman  come  here  to  us  ?  I  hate  to  see 
her  always  here.' 

'  Jealous  of  her,  I  suppose  ? '  Bobert  said,  with  a  sneer.  ^  I  don't 
think  you  need  be  alarmed,  Janet.' 

<  She  is  a  beast,'  said  Janet  emphatically. 

Bobert  laughed.  ^  Just  like  women,'  he  said.  '  I  believe  she  is 
a  little  bit  jealous  of  you,  Janet.' 

'  Jealous  of  me  ? '  Janet  asked  in  wonder  and  anger.  She  was 
growing  surprisingly  courageous  of  late. 

^  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  She  is  under  the  impression  that  her 
husband  was  quite  taken  by  your  charms.' 

'  Her  husband  ? ' 

^  Yes,  her  husband.  The  fellow  that  used  to  live  below  stairs. 
She  is  under  the  impression  that  he  took  chambers  here  in  order 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  you.' 

^  I  didn't  believe  he  was  her  husband  before,'  said  Janet ;  '  I 
know  he  is  not  now.  I  know  there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  all  she 
says.  Look  here,  Bobert :  I  won't  have  that  woman  coming  here 
any  more.     No,  I'll  not  have  it.' 

Charlton  looked  up  amazed.  His  wife  was  standing  up  now, 
and  there  was  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  such  as  he  had  not  seen  before. 
She  was  trembling  all  over ;  but  she  had  evidently  plucked  up  a 
spirit. 

The  stairs  of  Bolingbroke  Place  were  given  to  much  creaking. 
The  step  of  a  mounting  visitor  was  heard  a  long  way  in  ad- 
vance when  there  was  no  other  noise  prevailing.  This  was  now  the 
quiet  evening  hour — about  six,  when  Bolingbroke  Place  was  having 
its  tea.  The  silence  of  the  house  was  disturbed  for  Charlton  and 
his  wife  by  the  light  rapid  tread  of  a  woman  coming  up  the  stairs. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

*  It  is  she ! '  Janet  exclaimed.     *  Oh,  yes,  it's  she.' 

'  It's  who  ? '  Charlton  asked,  catching  some  of  his  wife's 
excitement. 

'  It's  Mrs,  Vanthorpe  !     I  know  her  step ;  she's  coming  here.' 
Bobert  jumped  up. 

*  Now,  remember,  Janet,  if  you  say  a  word  of  this,  you  may  make 
her  miserable  for  nothing  ;  and  I'll  never  forgive  you.' 

Janet  was  moving  towards  the  door.  He  came  between  and 
stopped  her  way. 

*  Do  you  understand  ? '  he  asked  in  a  fierce,  low  tone.  *  You 
are  not  to  say  a  word ;  not  a  word.' 
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*I  understand,'  Janet  said.  TU  say  nothing,  Robert — for 
her  sake,  mind.' 

*  For  any  sake  you  like,'  he  replied,  *as  long  as  you  hold  your 
tongue.'  Then  he  gave  way  and  allowed  her  to  open  the  door, 
which  she  did  even  before  Gabrielle  had  knocked. 

Gabrielle  came  in  looking  like  a  liviug  illustration  of  youth 
and  grace  and  happiness.  There  was  a  certain  shyness  about  her 
manner  not  usual  to  it,  and  which  perhaps  gave  it  another  charm. 
She  felt  her  own  happiness  so  much  that  it  made  her  timid.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  owed  a  sort  of  apology  to  human  beings  in 
general  for  being  so  happy  when  they  perhaps  were  not  all  so. 
Besides,  she  had  come  with  the  resolve  to  carry  out  a  somewhat 
difficult,  or  at  least  a  somewhat  delicate,  purpose  with  the  Charl- 
t<m8.    She  kissed  the  pale  Janet  and  shook  hands  with  Bobert. 

*  You  are  looking  very  pale,  Janet,'  she  said.  *  Is  she  not  well, 
Mr.  Charlton  ? ' 

*  Thank  you,'  he  answered,  '  I  don't  fancy  she  is  unwell.  I 
haven't  heard  her  complain.' 

'  Ah,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  quite  a  proof — I  don't  think 
she  would  complain.  She  is  too  much  in  town,  Mr.  Charlton ;  and 
you  too.  I  see  now  that  you  are  looking  very  pale.  You  ought 
to  get  out  of  this  place  for  a  while.' 

'  People  like  us  can't  so  easily  get  out  of  town  ;  we  must  stay 
where  our  work  is.  We  are  no  worse  off  than  our  neighbours,  I 
dare  siy.' 

His  manner  was  somewhat  sharp  and  brusque ;  but  Gabrielle 
did  not  feel  in  any  way  hurt  by  it.  She  set  it  down  to  the  not 
mmatuial  pride  of  an  unsuccessful  man  who  is  resolved  to  show 
that  he  seeks  no  favour.  Just  now  his  words  were  welcome  to  her, 
for  they  gave  her  a  chance  of  coming  to  her  point. 

*  Well,*  she  said,  *  I  came  to  see  Janet  and  you  to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  something  about  that.  You  know,  I  suppose ' — 
and  she  hesitated  a  little  and  coloured — ^  that  I  am  going  to  be 
married  soon — to  Mr.  Fielding  ?  ' 

Yes ;  the  Charltons  both  stammered  out  that  they  had  heard, 
and  Bobert  added  something  about  congratulations.  As  for  Janet, 
she  trembled  so  that  she  could  hardly  make  herself  heard. 

'  Well,  after  that  we  are  going  out  of  England  for  some  time  ; 
perhaps  rather  a  long  time.  I  have  no  one  to  live  in  my  house — 
I  don't  know  yet  what  I  shall  do  with  it  in  the  end,  but  it  must 
remain  as  it  is  for  some  time ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bramble  will  stay 
in  it  as  they  do  now  for  the  present.  Now,  what  I  thought  of  was 
this — ^if  you  and  Janet  would  kindly  occupy  it  while  I  am  away — a 
year,  perhaps,  or  so — it  would  be  a  great  favour,  and  take  ever  «jc^ 
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much  responsibility  off  my  hands.  It  is  a  nice  place,  yoa  ^ow, 
with  good  air  and  open  space  all  around,  and  the  park,  and  its 
own  little  patch  of  ground ;  and  I  think  you  would  find  it  & 
pleasant  change.  Janet  would  like  it,  I  am  snre.'  She  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  with  half-shy  e-agemess. 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  Robert  said ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  one  must 
keep  near  one's  work.' 

'Oh,  but  I  have  thought  of  all  that.  We  are  not  so  stupid 
about  business  affairs,  we  women,  Mr.  Charlton,  as  you  think  as — 
are  we,  Janet?  Of  course  I  know  that  people  couldn't  be  ei- 
pected  to  find  you  out  in  a  little  house  hidden  away  among  trees. 
But  our  idea — Mr.  Field ing's_and  mine — ^was  to  look  you  out  a  place 
in  one  of  the  streeta  quite  near  where  you  could  have  your  studio 
or  workroom,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  and  where  you  could 
go  tluring  the  daj,  and  Janet  too ;  and  you  could  have  your  name 
up,  aud  you  would  get  no  end  of  work  there,  Mr.  Fielding  tbinke: 
In  fact,  he  says  that  an  artist  of  your  skill  is  quite  thrown  away  in 
a  place  like  this.  In  that  other  end  of  the  town  he  ia  sure  yoc 
would  soon  get  a  splendid  lot  of  work,  and  you  would  grow  rich, 
Janet  and  you,  evt-n  before  we  came  hack,  perhaps.' 

'It's  very  kind  of  Mr.  Fielding  to  think  of  us  poor  people,' 
Eobert  said  ;  '  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  him.' 

Janet  could  only  sob  out,  '  Oh,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  I '  and  take 
Gabrielle's  hand  and  press  it  to  her  lips.  Gabrielle  did  not  under- 
stand the  repelling  tone  of  the  one  or  the  emotion  of  the  other. 

'  In  truth,'  she  went  on, '  we  have  in  our  mindit  juat  the  place 
for  you ;  we  saw  it  the  other  day,  and  it  can  be  had  at.  once — if  you 
will  only  let  me  take  it  for  you.  Come  now,  my  friends,'  she  said, 
going  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  once, '  will  you  not 
let  me  do  this  poor  little  piece  of  kindness  for  you,  and  help  to 
make  me  happy — to  make  me  more  happy,  I  mean  ;  for  indeed  I 
am  80  happy  myself  that  I  long  to  bring  others  in  to  share  it  with 
me.  Corae,  Mr.  Charlton,  you  won't  refuse  me  this  pleasure? 
Janet,  you  will  tell  your  husband  that  he  need  not  be  quite  w 
independent  as  to  refuse  a  little  trifling  bit  of  kindness  from  a 
very  sincere  friend  ?  I  should  welcome  any  mark  of  friendship 
from  anyone  I  liked.     Why  not  ?  ' 

Charlton  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  or  arrange  the  strife  of  his  fighting  soid  in  a 
moment.  One  inclination  was  to  throw  himself  on  GabrieUe'f 
generosity  and  confess  the  whole  of  the  base  plot  into  which  he 
had  been  entering  against  her.  Another  was  to  reject  her  offer  with 
bitterness  because  it  came  from  Fielding,  of  whom  now  especially, 
since  Paulina's  suggestions,  be  could  hardly  think  with  patience. 
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Perhaps  his  better  inclination  might  have  prevailed.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  yielded  to  the  softening  and  sweetening  influence  of 
Crabrielle's  kindness  and  flung  away  his  miserable  morbid  hates 
and  spites  and*  owned  himself  repentant.  If  he  had  done  so 
things  would  have  gone  differently  with  him.  But  at  that 
moment  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Gabrielle  sprang  to 
her  feet. 

'  Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Fielding,'  she  said.  *  He  has  just  come  in 
time  to  help  me  to  persuade  you.'  And  she  ran  herself  and  opened 
the  door  and  brought  Fielding  in.  His  presence  seemed  to  fill 
the  dull  old  room  witli  cheerfulness  and  energy. 

*  Have  you  talked  over  this  dreadful  old  man  ?  '  he  aske:1,  after 
the  first  exchange  of  salutations.  '  Do  you  know,  Gabrielle,  how 
old  he  is  ?  He  is  a  hundred  and  ninety  years  old  at  least ;  and 
Janet  is  fifteen.  He  is  so  old  that  he  grows  quite  crabbed,  and  he 
won't  let  anyone  be  pleasant  with  him.  We  used  to  have  such 
arguments,  he  and  I.  But  he's  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  Grabrielle  ; 
and  a  manly,  independent  fellow.  His  failings  lean — I  wouldn't 
exactly  say  to  virtue's  side,  but  to  the  side  of  a  sort  of  gnarled  and 
rugged  wild-growth  of  virtue.'  Fielding  rattled  on  in  this  way 
with  the  object  of  saving  Charlton  as  long  as  he  could  from  the 
embarrassment  of  having  to  give  an  answer  or  make  any  acknow- 
ledgment. 

'  You  are  both  very  kind,  I  am  sure,'  Charlton  began.  *  We  don't 
well  know  what  to  say.  We  are  not  very  happy  at  expressing  our- 
selves, Janet  and  I.' 

*  Never  mind  expressing  yourselves,'  Fielding  struck  in. 
^Eloquence,  my  dear  Charlton,  is  the  gift  of  men  of  genius 
like  our  friend  Lefussis ;  men  bom  to  sway  the  multitude  and  the 
fierce  democraty,  and  all  that.  It  isn't  for  common  men  like  you 
and  me.  All  we  would  ask  you  now  Gabrielle  and  I — is  just  to 
turn  this  little  afiSsdr  over  in  your  mind  and  give  it  a  favourable  con- 
sideration— ^you  and  Janet  together.  Then  you'll  tell  us  another 
time ;  not  now ;  we  don't  want  an  answer  now.  I  want  Janet  to 
have  her  chance  of  thinking  it  over ;  she  has  ever  so  much  more 
sense  than  you  have.  We  are  stupid  fellows,  we  men.  When  I 
have  a  wife,  I  shall  do  everything  she  asks  me  to  do.  That  is  the 
right  way,  Janet,  don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

Fielding  ooold  not  rouse  either  of  the  pair  into  any  show  of 
animation.  Gabrielle  could  not  understand  how  there  came  to  be 
such  a  cloud  of  constraint  over  them  all.  The  talk  of  Fielding, 
even,  was  evidently  only  inspired  by  a  forced  cheerfulness.  Perhaps 
the  manner  of  the  Charltons  was  owing  to  excess  of  gratitude,  she 
thought ;  bat  really  the  fitvour  did  not  seem  by  axi^  \xi<^a2d&  ^^X. 
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enough  to  call  for  such  emotion.  She  would  have  wished  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  for  them ;  but  this  seemed  about  as  much  as 
Charlton  would  be  likely  to  accept.  It  only  amounted  to  the  lend- 
ing of  Gabrielle's  house  for  some  undefinewl  time,  and  to  the  setting- 
up  Charlton  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  West  End  studio  or  workroom, 
where  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of  making  a  business  and  a 
reputation.  Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject.  They  talked 
for  a  while ;  but  there  was  no  heart  in  the  talk,  somehow. 
Gabrielle  felt  depressed. 

*  We  must  meet  again  before — before  I  leave  England,'  she  said. 
*  You  will  come  and  see  me,  Janet ;  I  am  staying  at  Lady  Honey- 
belUs  now.  But  if  you  and  your  husband  will  do  me  the  kindness 
to  occupy  my  little  house,  then  I  can  see  you  ever  so  often,  and 
that  would  be  much  better.' 

She  kissed  Janet  again,  and  she  was  positively  alarmed  by 
Janet's  pale  face  and  moist  eyes,  her  trembling  lips  and  affrighted, 
miserable  looks. 


Chapter  XXXI. 
rAULiNA  'at  home.' 

Fb03I  light  of  any  sort  into  gloom  is  usually  a  depressing  change. 
The  gloom  of  the  staircase  in  any  Bolingbroke  Place  tenement  is 
especially  sombre  and  dispiriting.  The  light  in  the  Charltons' 
room  was,  at  all  events,  sunlight — as  much  of  it  as  could  get  in; 
the  slanting  sunlight  of  evening.  It  ought  to  have  been  a  depress- 
ing thing  to  pass  suddenly  from  tliat  sun-lighted  room  to  a  dark- 
some and  mournful  staircase,  that  seemed  to  tell  of  only  poverty 
and  shabby  failure.  But  our  lovers  felt  only  a  sense  of  relief  when 
they  emerged  from  the  light  into  the  gloom.  Nor  was  this  merely 
because  they  were  lovers,  glad  to  be  alone  anywhere,  carrying  in 
whatever  darkness  their  own  little  halo  of  peculiar  light  around 
them.  There  was  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Charl- 
tons  now  that  depressed  and  dispirited.  Even  the  gladness  of 
lovers  felt  rebuked  and  chilled  in  that  sad  companionship. 

'  They  seem  unhappy,'  Gabrielle  said  as  she  and  Fielding  were 
going  down  the  stairs  together. 

*  I  can't  quite  make  Charlton  out  to-day,'  Fielding  answered; 
*  perhaps  I  can't  quite  make  him  out  ever.  He  seems  almost 
always  morose  and  discontented  ;  he  works  hard,  poor  fellow,  and 
not  much  seems  to  come  of  it.  But  this  evening  he  is  particularly 
out  of  spirits — seems  to  be  like  what  the  Scotch  call  fey  J 

*  I  wish  we  could  do  something  to  make  them  happy.' 
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'  Perhaps  we  shall ;  perhaps  he  will  get  into  a  more  reasonable 
mood ;  Janet  may  prevail  on  him.  Grabrielle,  you  never  saw  my 
rooms  ?  You  never  even  looked  into  them.  Come,  you  must  give  one 
glance  in  now  before  you  go,  and  leave  a  memory  of  brightness  and 
love  there.  I  shall  always  hold  them  in  my  recollection  as  if  they 
were  a  shrine,  because  it  was  there  I  lived  when  I  first  knew  you. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  Lefussis  to  take  them :  they  are  much 
better  than  his  ;  and  if  I  could  only  juggle  him  into  some  belief 
that  he  is  to  have  them  on  the  same  terms,  and  if  I  could  make  up 

the  difference  without  his  knowledge But  all  these  fellows 

are  so  ferociously  independent,  one  does  not  know  how  to  manage 
them.' 

*  You  talk  of  ferocious  independence,  who  would  not  even 
accept  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of  a  wife ! ' 

*  Well,  that's  a  different  thing,  don't  you  see.  These  are  my 
rooms ;  this  is  the  door.  Come,  you  must  cross  the  threshold  and 
consecrate  the  place  for  poor  old  Lefussis.  Then  he'll  find  some 
breath  of  happiness  in  the  old  den  that  he  never  will  be  able  to 
account  for  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Apparently  some  one  has  been 
lighting  my  lamp  for  me.     How  considerate ! ' 

Fielding  opened  the  door  and  held  it  open  for  Grabrielle  to  pass 
in.  She  had  barely  crossed  the  threshold  when  she  saw  that  there 
was  some  one,  a  woman,  already  in  the  room.  She  did  not  draw 
back;  she  assumed  that  it  was  some  servant  or  caretaker  who 
had  been  lighting  the  lamp.  She  entered  the  room.  The  woman 
turned  towards  her,  and  Gabrielle  saw  that  she  was  in  the  presence 
of  Paulina  Vanthorpe.  Paulina  was  there,  without  bonnet,  or  shawl, 
or  cloak,  like  one  at  home. 

'  This  is  the  old  den,  Gabrielle,'  Fielding  said  as  he  followed  her 
into  the  room. 

Gabrielle  stepped  back  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  if  to 
stay  him  from  going  any  farther.  It  flashed  across  her  mind  that 
Paulina  was  mad.  Fielding  broke  into  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  anger  at  seeing  the  woman  there. 

*  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me,  I  know,'  Paulina  began  in  her 
grandest  tone.  '  No,  I  am  an  unwelcome  apparition.  But  I  am 
here,  and  I  propose  to  stay  here.' 

'  How  did  you  get  in  here  ? '  Fielding  asked  sternly.  *  I  can 
do  nothing  for  you.     You  must  leave  this  place.' 

Paulina  laughed  scornfully. 

'  You  had  no  right  to  enter  my  room,'  Fielding  said. 

'  Have  I  not  ?  Yes,  but  I  have,  though — ^and  I'll  soon  show  you 
that  I  have.  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  said  I 
would  never  harm  or  annoy  you ;  wd  no  more  I  would  now,  if 
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could ;  but  you  will  know  in  the  end  what  a  service  I  am  doing  you, 
and  you  will  thank  me  for  it  one  day.' 

'  WTiat  are  we  to  do  ? '  Grabrielle  asked  in  a  low  tone.  *  The 
^  poor  creature  is  mad.' 

^  I  don't  think  it's  madness,'  Fielding  said.  ^  I  fancy  it  is  a 
different  cause     Look  here,  Mrs  Glarkson ' 

*  My  name  is  not  Clarkson ' 

'  Well,  Vanthorpe,  then — ^whatever  you  like — ^it  is  of  no  use 
your  coming  here  and  thtusting  yourself  on  me.  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  You  have  taken  your  own  course,  and  you  know  very  well 
that  this  lady  has  already  been  only  too  kind  to  you.  Why  do 
you  continue  to  annoy  and  alarm  her  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  Why 
do  you  come  here  ?     What  good  can  you  get  by  such  foolery  ? ' 

*  I  have  come  here  because  this  is  my  proper  home,  as  you 
know  well.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  a  very  clever  actor,  as  /  know  well, 
and  you  can  play  the  part  of  injured  innocence  delightfully; 
but  I  tell  you  what — the  game  is  up.  I  didn't  mind  until  I  heard 
that  you  were  going  to  get  married — married ! ' — and  she  laughed 
an  hysterical  laugh — ^and  I  wasn't  going  to  stand  that,  you  know. 
Oh,  no !    So  the  game  is  up ;  I'll  not  play  my  part  in  it  any  more.' 

*  Come  away,  Gabrielle,'  said  Fielding ;  *  this  is  no  place  for  you.' 
He  now  began  to  be  convinced  that  she  was  right,  and  that  Paulina's 
various  excitements  had  ended  in  madness.  '  Come  away  ;  and  TU 
see  to  this  poor  thing  afterwards.     Come,  Grabrielle.' 

'  Come,  Grabrielle,'  Paulina  said,  mocking  him.  '  Come, 
Gabrielle  I  But  I  say.  No,  Grabrielle.  Gabrielle  don't  leave  this 
room  until  she  hears  who  you  are,  and  what  a  trnp  she  was  near 
falling  into.     Gabrielle,  do  you  know  who  that  man  is  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  Gabrielle  answered  quietly ;  '  I  do.'  Somehow  it  seemed 
to  her  that  Paulina  was  not  mad. 

'  Are  you  going  to  marry  him  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes  ;  I  hope  so.' 

*  You  can't ! '  Paulina  screamed,  suddenly  changing  her  tone 
for  one  of  wild  excitement.  '  He  has  a  wife  already  !  /  am  his 
wife.  He  is  my  husband.  His  name  is  not  Fielding.  He  is  your 
own  brother-in-law,  Philip  Vanthorpe  I ' 

She  screamed  the  words  at  Gabrielle.  Her  face,  white  with 
excitement,  was  close  to  Gabrielle's  face.  The  whole  scene,  the 
suddenness,  the  presence,  and  the  words  of  the  furious  woman — all 
these  were  too  much  for  Gabrielle,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  succiunbed  to  the  heroine's  immemorial  weakness.  She 
seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  strange  singing  in  her  ears,  the 
ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  appeared  to  be  in  motion  around  her, 
and  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  falling  on  her ;  and  then,  at  the 
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acme  of  this  tumult  of  odd  Beusations,  there  was  a  sudden  sweet 
sense  of  ease  and  relief ;  and,  in  short,  she  fainted.     She  would 
have  fallen  on  the  floor  if  it  had  not  been  that  she  was  still  lean- 
ing on  Fielding's  arid  $  and  he  caught  her  up  and  held  her  as  if  ^ 
she  were  a  child. 

*  Look  here ' — ^he  spoke  to  Paulina  in  a  low  tone,  suflFused  with 
passion — '  you  stay  here.  If  anything  happens  to  Aer,  I'll  come 
back  and  kill  you ! ' 

He  carried  Gabrielle  in  his  arms  out  of  the  room.  In  all  his 
alarm  for  her,  and  with  her  for  a  burden,  he  contrived  to  get  one 
hand  free  to  take  the  key  from  the  inside  of  the  door,  to  draw  the 
door  after  him,  and  to  lock  it  on  the  outside.  He  had  locked 
Paulina  in.  He  had  one  distinct  purpose  in  his  mind:  if  any 
harm  came  to  Crabrielle  through  that  woman's  means,  he  would 
come  back  there  and  kill  her.  She  was  locked  in  there  meanwhile 
as  a  hostage  and  a  prisoner. 

Even  the  intrepid  Paulina  felt  her  heart  fail  her  as  she  heard 
the  key  turn  on  the  outside  after  his  words  of  terrible  warning. 
*  He  would  do  it,  too,'  she  thought.  She  could  not  help  liking  him 
all  the  better  for  it. 

Fielding,  for  all  his  burden,  literally  ran  up  the  stairs  until  he 
got  to  the  Charltons'  room,  and  there  he  knocked  loudly  at  the 
door  and  called,  ^  Janet !  Charlton  !  Janet  I '  until  Charlton  and 
Janet  both  opened  the  door,  and  then  he  staggered  into  the  room. 

^  She  has  fainted,  Janet/  he  >said  in  rapid  tones,  but  with  a 
marvellous  composure.  '  Some  water,  please.  I'll  lay  her  here  on 
the  sofa,  and  you  will  see  to  her,  Janet.     She  has  been  frightened.' 

Janet  knelt  on  the  ground  beside  Gabrielle  and  began  to 
touch  her  forehead  with  cold  water. 

*  Open  the  window,  Eobert,'  she  told  her  husband,  who  looked 
like  one  affrighted  near  to  death ;  ^  we  must  let  a  thorough  draught 
come  to  her.  If  you  would  keep  a  little  away,  Mr.  Fielding ; 
we  mustn't  crowd  her,  please.' 

The  little  woman  was  entirely  mistress  of  the  situation.  The 
men  only  seemed  out  of  place  and  in  her  way.  She  looked  round 
kindly  on  Fielding,  and  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  reassures  a 
frightened  child : 

^It's  nothing,  Mr.  Fielding;  she  will  be  well  in  half  a 
.moment.' 

Fielding  gave  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  He  could  have 
embraced  Janet  in  the  fervour  of  his  gratefulness. 

Janet  was  right.  Hardly  half  a  minute  passed  away  before 
Gabrielle  came  to  herself  again.  Her  first  sensation  was  a  sort  of 
humiliation  at  the  thought  that  she  Yiai  iaiii\i^^\i<^sGL^'^iffl^%'''ciK(. 
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lid ;  but  you  will  know  in  the  end  what  a  serviee  lai 
d  you  will  thank  me  for  it  one  day.' 

^  What  are  we  to  do  ? '  Gabrielle  asked  in  a  low 
oor  creature  is  mad.' 

<  I  don't  think  it's  madness,'  Fielding  said.     ^  I 
lifferent  cause     Look  here,  Mrs  Clarkson ' 

*  My  name  is  not  Clarkson ' 

*Well,  Vanthorpe,  then — whatever  you  like — it 
your  coming  here  and  thinsting  yourself  on  me.     I  cu 
for  you.    You  have  taken  your  own  course,  and  you  ki 
that  this  lady  has  already  been  only  too  kind  to  yo 
you  continue  to  annoy  and  alarm  her  ?    What  do  j'ou 
do  you  come  here  ?     What  good  can  you  get  by  such  f 

*  I  have  come  here  because  this  is  my  proper  hi^ 
know  well.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  a  very  clever  actor,  a? 
and  you  can  play  the  part  of  injured  innocenco 
but  I  tell  you  what — the  game  is  up.  I  didn't  mind  i 
that  you  were  going  to  get  married — married  ! ' — nnd 
an  hysterical  laugh — *  and  I  wasn't  going  to  stand  tbfi 
Oh,  no  1    So  the  game  is  up ;  I'll  not  play  my  part  in  1 

*  Come  away,  Gabrielle,'  said  Fielding ;  *  this  is  \\<^  y 
He  now  began  to  be  convinced  that  she  was  right,  w\v\  ■ 
various  excitements  had  ended  in  madness.     '  Com*' 
see  to  this  poor  thing  afterwards.     Come,  Gabriel: 

'  Gome,    Gabrielle,'    Paulina    said,   mockini; 
Gabrielle!     But  I  say.  No,  Gtibrielle.     Gabridl' 
room  until  she  hears  who  you  are,  and  what  a  1 1 
falling  into.     Gabrielle,  do  you  know  who  that  in;. 

'  Yes,'  Gabrielle  answered  quietly ;  '  I  do.'     Sot; 
to  her  that  Paulina  was  not  mad. 

'  Are  you  going  to  marry  him  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  hope  so.' 

'  You  can't ! '  Paulina  screamed,  suddenly  el 
for  one  of  wild  excitement.     '  He  has  a  wife  alJ 
wife.     He  is  my  husband.     His  name  is  not  Fiel 
own  brother-in-law,  Philip  Vanthorpe  I ' 

She   screamed  the  words  at  Gabrielle.     H 
excitement,  was  close  to  Qabrielle's  face.     Tl 
suddenness,  the  presence,  and  the  words  of  tj^e 
these  were  too  much  for  Gabrielle,  and 
life  she  succiunbed  to  the  heroine's  iro? 
seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  strangr 
ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  appeared  t 
And  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  falliuu 
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■  Perhaps  we  ahall ;  perhape  Le  will  gel  inlo  a  more  reasoiinlili' 
mood ;  Janet  may  prevail  on  him.  fifi>Tie]l".  ym  nwv«r  caw  my 
rooms?  You  never  even  Iwked  inii  th'-ia.  '"'irii'-T'iiirin-t  give  oim 
gJance  in  now  before  y  on  ^•■■.  aiid  len'v  n  \Lt.'\Li-r\  'A  !r!i'';trj'-=v:iii'i 
love  there.  I  sliall  alvavT.  i.oli  tbt-u;  ■-_  i;;.  ••  ■  ;>'-'.  :  n-  if  'ln-y 
were  a  shrine,  because  it  w&s  Tb-re  I  Jv«-j  v":  ■■'_  J  •  •--  /r.' w  y  n. 
I  hope  to  bo  able  to  j;'^t  \r.vi"-.-  '  'i-i-  ■■■••.:  ■■■  l--  rr,  .:* 
better  than  his ;  and  if  I  c-.-^i  :■•>_■..:.■.■,-  ■  -.  ■■  -  ".■  •■  .  : 
that  he  is  to  have  them  ■:•:;  ti:^  r:--::^^  -.^rz.-.  vl  .    •  .'  '■  .     ■•.■..--      :. 

the  diEFerence  without  fc:-  in  :».e'_i'=: ':..'   ■     ■■-•'-   .  » - 

are  bo  ferociously  ind^peT^-rL'.  :"■*  :.:e:i-  !■  ~  r:.-T  :   »  -     -.i-.i.."- 
them.' 

'You  talk  of  fer^tir-^*  :-.J=■-^^;rtT^"^,  v -,  »  •.  -  -  -  -^ 
accept  a  benefit  at  tt^  jiii-  .-'  i  t.-;- 

'  Well,  that's  a  direT.;--;  v..::i^-.  :.r.  -     -.<■.  -...     r.-^  i  -    ■=. 
rooms;  this  isthedxr.     ',.:irj».  ; -.'-,  s.vjr  .- „  --.,  -    .w:        ;  i-  -, 
consecrate  the  place  i:-:  y.'-.c  vsi   Z^t,rKi:     Tv.  -,-".        :    -  t:-* 
breath  of  happiness  i::  -Ji*  -.ui  Vi  -;inr    it-  -.r--   =        -    v   .- 
account  for  to  the  es-i'-.t'Ju.*  -J171.     A.TV:r-'n-.  -   -  t.^    '-  -^-^ 

lighting  my  lampf««  =«.     Ff  :t  v.ncnifmr,- 

Fidding  opened  ti.»  V-cr  mi:  jr»:(:  .r    n*--.  -.  -  .-,,-..;.. 
m.     Sbfl  had  barely  er-.w^  -.-ik  Mr?:-n."i:    r-.-r      -  -:.■» 
w«B  aome  ne,  I 'vwsa^  i:r>a>i7  Ji  -.ir-  -t..  '    ■' 

"•A;  Ab  aMBned  uar.  -  -ns   ii-.»:!.-    , —  .;.-      -         - -.■ --     ■ 
***.^B» Htftfag ftp  hay,    itifc^ai^-i  i*  v^-ci.     ■;.--  ».'>--■ 
^arf  Gafanritr  ww  -iwc  «w>  ■»«»  -.     .-   ,—  --' 
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lover  was  in  some  trouble  or  daDger.  Her  first  thought  was  of 
him ;  a  pang  of  remorse,  as  if  she  liad  deserted  him.  She  sat  up 
Buddenly  and  looked  round  for  him.  For  a  moment  she  did  not 
know  where  she  waa ;  hut  before  she  recovered  her  senses  clearly 
enough  to  recognise  the  Charltona  she  saw  Fielding.  She  gave,  a 
little  cry  of  joy  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him.  Fielding 
knelt  on  the  ground  beside  her  and  caught  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  again  and  again  to  bis  lips. 

'  I  was  foolish  to  be  frightened  in  such  away,'  she  said  in  a  low, 
fond  tone  to  him ;  '  hut  I  am  quite  happy  now,  as  you  are  with  me.' 
A  whole  story  of  love  and  confidence  was  told  with  fullest  expres- 
sion in  the  words.  Fielding  felt  as  if  his  heart  might  burst  with 
gladness. 

'  Oh, — Janet ! '  G-abrielle  said,  recognising  her ; '  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  here  with  you.  I  have  been  making  rather  a  foolish 
exhibition  of  myself.  Air.  Charlton;  I  never  fainted  before;  1 
never  thought  people  fainted  except  in  novels.' 

She  was  not  saying  anything  about  the  cause  of  her 
Fielding  wondered  whether  the  shock  to  her  nerves  had  been  so 
great  as  to  drive  away  for  the  time  all  recollection  of  what  had 
happened  before  her  faint.  To  Janet  the  whole  thing  was  a  mystery. 
Robert  had  his  siwpicions,  and  felt  very  miserable  and  cowardly. 

Suddenly  Gabrielle  said  very  quietly: 

'  You  were  right,  my  friend ' — she  often  spoke  to  him  in  this 
way,  for  the  sake  of  that  first  time  when,  not  having  courage  yet 
to  use  a  closer  and  dearer  expression,  she  had  called  lier  newly- 
confessed  lover 'my  friend' — 'yes,  you  were  right  about  that  woman: 
and  I  was  wrong.  She  is  bad ;  there  is  no  good  in  her.  Hut  she 
cannot  trouble  ua  much — can  she,  Clarkson  ?  '  She  looked  down 
into  his  eyes  with  such  love  and  confidence  that  Clarkson  almost 
felt  his  own  eyes  grow  wet.  Oh,  what  a  moment  that  would  have 
been  for  him  if  he  were  conscious  of  any  secret  thing  that  ought 
to  come  between  him  and  that  love  and  faith  I 

'  She  can  give  us  no  trouble,'  he  said,  with  pride  as  well  as 
tenderness  in  his  voice.  '  Some  little  annoyance,  I  suppose.  She 
is  capable  of  anything  in  certain  moods ;  and  she  is  shameless; 
but  we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  her.  Listen  :  Charlton  and  Janet  too. 
This  thing  will  have  to  come  out  one  time  or  other,  and  of  course 
it  need  not  be  any  secret  even  now  from  you  two.  That  woman, 
Paulina  Vanthorpe — I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  her — is  getting 
lip  some  foolery  toannoyme.  She  insists  that  I  am  not  myself  at 
all,  as  the  song  says,  but  that  I  am  Philip  Vanthorpe  and  her 
husband.' 

Janet  broke  into  an  inarticulate  sound  of  pain  and   shame. 
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The  fact  that  this  was  no  news  to  her  made  her  feel  as  if  she 
were  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  Bobert  Charlton  muttered  some- 
thing about  its  being  very  strange ;  very  strange  indeed.  Field- 
ing did  not  notice  the  manner  of  either.  But  Gabrielle  did.  It 
concerned  her  lover,  all  this  story ;  and  she  had  keen  eyes  for  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of  him. 

Characteristically,  she  leaped  to  a  conclusion. 

^Did  you  know  anything  of  this,  Mr.  Charlton?'  she  asked, 
with  lighting  eyes.  She  suddenly  remembered  some  former  talk  of 
his  about  Fielding. 

^  I  had  heard  something  of  it^'  Charlton  answered  slowly,  and 
without  venturing  to  meet  her  looks. 

'  Had  you  heard  of  it,  Janet  ? '  Gabrielle  asked. 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  I ' — Janet  turned  imploringly  to  Gabrielle 
— ^  forgive  me ;  do,  do  forgive  me ;  I  had  heard  it ;  but  I  didn't 
dare  to  say  anything.' 

*  I  forbade  my  wife  to  speak  of  it,  madame,'  Robert  said,  with 
an  awkward  effort  at  firmness ;  ^  it  wasn't  a  thing  to  talk  about — 
at  least,  until  something  certain  came  to  be  known  of  it.' 

*  Then  you  know  this  woman,  Charlton  ? '  Fielding  said ;  and 
he  turned  on  Charlton  with  so  stem  an  expression  that  poor  Janet 
gave  a  little  moan  of  alarm. 

'I  have  known  her — ^yes;  that  is,  I  have  met  her; '  Charlton 
said.     ^  She  spoke  of  this  matter.' 

'  You  knew  of  it,  and  you  didn't  tell  me — or  tell  this  lady  ? ' 
Fielding  said,  pointing  to  Gabrielle.  *  I  shouldn't  have  expected 
that  of  you,  Charlton.' 

*  I  wasn't  at  liberty  to  speak.' 
Fielding  shrugged  his  shoulders  : 

*  Well,  you  are  at  liberty  to  speak  to  that  woman  below,  I 
suppose — as  she  seems  to  be  a  friend  of  yours.  Very  good  ;  then, 
take  this  key  with  which  I  have  locked  your  friend  in  my  room. 
I  told  her  why  I  locked  her  in  there,  and  she  can  tell  you  if  she 
likes.  Let  her  out,  and  tell  her  she  can  go  where  she  pleases,  and 
say  what  she  pleases;  and  that  the  sooner  she  proclaims  her 
story  to  the  four  comers  of  London,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 
She  will  have  to  go  on  with  it  now — tell  her  that.  Tell  her,  too, 
that  I  will  never  see  her  or  speak  to  her  again  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  good  many  witnesses  and  under  the  authority  of  a 
criminal  court.  Tell  her  that,  Charlton ;  and  read  up  the  laws 
relating  to  conspiracy  meanwhile,  and  see  what  you  make  of 
them.'    Fielding  flung  the  key  upon  the  table. 

^  Come,  Gabrielle,'  he  said ;  ^  this  is  no  place  for  you.' 
An  imploring  look  firom  Janet's  eyes  met  him* 
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<  Was  this  well  done,  Janet  ? '  he  asked. 

<0h,  Mr.  Fielding  I  oh,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe!'  the  poor  Janet 
pleaded;  *you  would  not  blame  me  if  you  only  knew;  I  would 
have  died  rather  than  do  anything  to  annoy  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  I 
would,  indeed.' 

*  I  do  believe  you,  Janet,'  Grabrielle  said  kindly. 

^  And  so  do  I,  Janet,'  Fielding  said,  with  his  habitual  good- 
nature shining  again  in  his  eyes.  '  You  are  a  good  and  true  woman, 
and  I  don^t  believe  any  harm  of  you.' 

*  Nor  I  of  you,  Mr.  Fielding,'  Janet  declared  with  courageous 
fervour. 

*  Thank  you,  Janet.    I  do  thank  you  really.' 

*  You  all  look  on  me  as  if  I  was  a  wretch  and  a  villain  and  I 
don't  know  what  all,'  Charlton  said,  with  tremulous  lips.  *  What 
have  I  done  ?  How  was  I  to  know  that  the  woman's  story  wasn't 
true? — how  am  I  to  know  it  now?' 

*  Ah,  just  so ! '  Fielding  said  contemptuously.   *  Come,  Gabrielle.' 
Gabrielle  was  only  too  willing  to  go.     Janet  stopped  the  way 

for  a  moment. 

*  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  before  you 
go  ?     I  should  not  feel  quite  so  miserable  if  you  did.' 

Gabrielle  drew  the  poor  little  woman  towards  her  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead.     She  did  not  speak  a  word. 

Fielding  held  out  his  hand  to  Janet.  Gabrielle  was  already 
at  the  door.  Charlton  came  up  to  Fielding  and  said,  in  a  voice 
hardly  audible  for  passion : 

'  Hadn't  you  better  kiss  her  too  ?  I  dare  say  she  would  like  it 
well  enough.' 

He  was  standing  in  Fielding's  way.  The  young  man  caught  him 
by  the  collar  and  flung  him  aside ;  tossed  him  out  of  his  path  as  if 
he  were  some  wretched  bundle  of  rags.  Fielding  did  not  even 
look  back  to  see  whether  lie  had  fallen,  or  what  he  was  likely  to  do. 
*  Come,  Gabrielle,'  he  said  once  more ;  and  giving  her  his  hand,  he 
conducted  her  down  the  darksome  stairs.  The  evening  had  now 
gathered  in,  and  all  was  gloom.  As  they  passed  the  door  of  Fielding's 
room,  they  did  not  stop  a  moment  or  say  a  word  about  its  present 
inmate.  But  on  the  threshold  of  the  old  house  itself  they  stood  for 
a  moment. 

'  Look  back  upon  it,  Gabrielle,'  Fielding  said.  *  It  was  here, 
just  on  this  spot,  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time;  but  I  don't  want 
ever  to  see  it  again.  To-day  I  asked  you  to  look  in  on  my  old  place 
and  consecrate  it.  It  has  been  desecrated  since  then ;  and  T  don't 
wish  ever  to  see  it  again.' 

< /Still,  I  shall  always  love  it,'  said  Gabrielle,  *  because  I  first  saw 
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you  there.     I  think  I  must  have  loved  you  even  tliat  first  time — 
if  I  had  only  known.'  * 

<  Then— and  now  ? ' 

*  Ah  1  now,  of  course,  I  do  know  it.  But  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful in  that.  It  was  strange,  though — was  it  not,  my  friend  ? 
— that  we  should  both  have  felt  so  suddenly  dritwn  towards  each 
other  that  very  first  time  ? ' 

*  And  you  trust  me  always  ? '     His  voice  had  a  tremor  in  it. 
'  Only  try  me,'  was  Grabrielle's  quiet  answer. 

*  Ah,'  he  said  cheerily,  *  you  are  a  companion  to  go  tiger-hunt- 
ing with.  The  tiger  has  appeared,  Gabrielle,  and  you  are  not 
inclined,  to  run  away.  Come  I  shall  we  walk  once  or  twice  round 
this  old  square,  in  memory  of  the  day  when  we  walked  round  it 
before,  and  you  asked  me  about  poor  Phil  Vanthorpe,  and  you 
told  me  you  were  resolved  to  bring  Wilberforce  and  myself 
together  again  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  and  I  told  you  that  I  would  always  be  a  friend  to  my 
friend.' 

'  You  did.' 

They  walked  round  the  little  square,  keeping  on  the  strip  of 
flags  near  the  railings.  They  walked  for  a  while  without  speaking. 
Gabrielle  had  not  asked  Fielding  one  single  question  about  Paulina 
and  her  story.  He  understood  her  silence.  She  disdained  to  say 
a  word  which  might  even  suggest  that  she  needed  any  assurance  of 
Paulina's  falsehood  from  him. 


Cdapteb  XXXII. 

'PBRCHAXCE,  lAGO,  I  WILL  NB'eB  00  HOME.' 

Robert  Chablton  had  not  fallen  when  Fielding,  giving  way  to 
that  one  burst  of  temper,  flung  him  aside.  He  only  staggered  a 
little  and  nearly  eame  against  Janet,  who  shrank  from  him  and 
drew  herself  away  into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  sat  in  silence. 
She  had  heard  his  words  to  Fielding,  and  she  despised  him  for 
them.  She  might  have  been  in  terror  for  herself.  It  was  not 
easy  to  count  on  what  a  man  like  Robert  might  do  at  such  a 
moment,  and  now  she  was  alone  with  him.  But  somehow,  she  did 
not  think  about  her  personal  safety ;  she  had  hardly  any  sense  of 
fear.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  what  happened  to  her  or  to  hifn 
now.  They  never  could  be  the  same ;  she  never  could  love  him  any 
more.  He  had  shown  himself  basely  ungrateful  to  Gabrielle  ;  he 
had  helped  that  detestable  woman  in  her  vile  conspiracy ;  he  had 
been  in  constant  comnumication  with.  Yiei  "V^^^Oit^  ^^  ^     •"^  ^  ^'^^asx 
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kuew  tliat  tbere  was  such  a  creature  in  existence.  Kow  he  had 
humiliated  and  insulted  his  wife  b^ore  Mr.  Fielding;  he  had 
disgraced  her  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  publicly  branded  her 
with  abame.  If  it  pleased  him  to  kill  her  now — why,  let  him  do 
so,  she  said  to  herself.  She  did  not  see  much  use  in  living  any 
longer,  since  it  had  come  to  this. 

Still,  she  had  a  sort  of  dulled  curiosity  as  to  what  her  husband 
would  do  or  say  6rst.     He  appeared  to  be  very  quiet. 

'Light  the  lamp,'  be  said.  'And  get  the  other  lamp;  and 
then  take  that  key  off  the  table  and  go  down  stairs  and  let  that 
woman  out.' 

'  I'll  not  go  near  her,'  Janet  said,  without  looking  at  him. 

'  Are  you  afraid  of  her  ?     Do  you  think  she  would  bite  you? ' 

'  No ;  I'm  not  afraid  of  her ;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her.  And  if  she  comes  up  here,  Robert,  I'll  go  out  of  the 
place.   Mind  that,     I  told  you  I  would  not  have  any  more  of  her.* 

Robert  looked  up  at  her  angrily.  She  was  trembling  ;  but  she 
was  not  afraid.     At  least,  she  was  driven  to  desperation. 

'  I  don't  want  her  up  here,'  he  said,  '  any  more  than  you  do ; 
but  you  will  please  to  remember  that  this  place  is  mine.  Anyone 
I  choose  shall  come  into  it,     I  am  the  master ;  not  you.' 

He  took  up  the  lamp  and  the  key  himself,  and  he  went  out  of 
the  room.  He  knew  now  that  Janet  despised  him,  and  that  she 
would  always  do  ao.  But  he  hardly  cared  much  for  that  now.  He 
did  not  care  whether  she  saw  Fielding  throw  him  aside  or  noU  He 
too  was  desperate.  He  was  not  even  afraid  of  Paulina,  although 
one  who  proposed  to  ctmfront  that  impetuous  prisoner  at  such  a 
moment  might  well  feel  some  alarm.  He  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock  and  threw  the  door  broadly  open.  Paulina  stood  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  with  her  back  to  the  chimneypiece  and 
her  hand  clinging  to  Fielding's  heavy  bronze  lamp.  Her  attitude 
was  like  that  of  some  furious  'petrolzv.se  on  whom  the  ^''e^8ailUst8 
had  come,  and  Vho  turned  in  despair  for  one  last  effort  at  resistance 
or  revenge. 

Charlton  was  in  no  humour  for  admiring  picturesque  attitudes. 
If  he  bad  been,  he  might  have  seen  something  in  the  stand  and 
the  look  of  Paulina  that  would  have  supplied  a  bold  artist  with  a 
fine  idea  for  a  picture.  Paulina  had  no  shawl  or  cloak,  and  all 
the  proportions  of  her  really  fine  figure  were  clearly  seen  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  which  stood  before  her  on  a  email  table,  and  on 
which  she  held  her  hand.  Her  eyes  flashed  what  Carlyle  calls 
'hell-fire.'  Her  face,  free  for  once  of  paint — at  least,  of  fredi 
paint— was  livid.  The  ravages  of  time  as  they  showed  in  the 
t/j'm  iigbt  were  only  lines  tb'iit  VcTit  to  hci  face  a  certain  wasted 
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appearance  of  severity  and  of  something  like  dignity.  Her  too 
fiill  lipa  were  firmly  pressed  together,  and  gave  the  idea  of  aensuoiiB 
Btrength  collecting  all  its  energy  for  some  last  ordeal.  Olytem- 
nestra,  one  might  have  thought,  must  have  looked  somewhat  like 
this  after  the  deed  was  done  and  she  stood  prepared  to  defy  the 
consequences. 

But  Paulina's  words  were  not  by  any  means  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  Clytemneatra.  When  she  saw  who  was  coming  she 
took  her  hand  from  the  heavy  lamp  to  which  she  had  heen  holding 
as  her  sole  available  weapon  of  defence,  as  Byron's  Olimpia  clung 
to  the  great  golden  crucifix. 

'  Is  it  only  you  ?     Ain't  there  any  mora  of  you  ?  ' 

Her  whole  manner  collapsed  with  the  change  in  the  condition 
of  thiDgs,  and  she  was  the  vulgar  Paulina  Vanthorpe  again. 

'  There's  nobody  else,'  Charlton  said  sidleniy,  but  a  little 
relieved  nevertheless  to  find  that  the  Clytemnestra  attitude  was 
not  meant  for  him.  As  he  was  coming  down  the  stairs  he  had 
begun  to  think  that  Paulina  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  dagger  in  her  garter  ready  for  any  emergency, 

'Where's  Ae?'  she  asked. 

'  Gone  away  with  hsr.     He  sent  me  to  let  you  out.' 

'I  am  sorry  the  little  woman  was  frightened,'  Paulina  said. 
'  She's  a  dear  little  angel,  and  that's  a  fact ;  and  Pm  awfully  sorry 
to  have  to  give  her  any  pain.  But  in  war,  you  know,'  she  added, 
aBBumlng  her  grandiose  way,  '  women  have  got  to  suffer.' 

*  Besides,'  Charlton  said  very  slowly,  '  if  he  is  your  husband 
already,  you  are  only  doing  her  a  great  service,  you  know.' 

'Oh,  bother!'  was  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  answer  of  the 
unsympathetic  Paulina. 

'  Is  he  your  husband  ? '  Charlton  asked  sharply. 

'  Didn't  you  hear  me  say  he  was  ?  ' 

'  And  you  are  prepared  to  prove  all  this — that  he  is  Philip 
Vanthorpe,  and  all  the  rest  of  it?' 

*  You  bet  I  am.' 

'  Remember,'  Charlton   said,  with  slow  emphasis,  '  it  will  l^e 
easy  for  him  to  show  that  he  is  not  Philip  Vanthorpe  if  he  really 
isn't.     You  are  running  a  very  serious  risk.     He  says  he  is  deter- 
I      mined  to  have  the  whole  thing  out  now.' 
I  Paulina  laughed. 

I  '  Why)  of  course  he  must  have  the  whole  thing  out.     You 

I      don't  suppose  she  is  going  to  marry  him  until  he  can  prove  that 
I     he  ain't  Philip  Vanthorpe  and  my  husband  ?     Not  likely.     How  ia 
I     he  going  to  prove  that,  I  want  to  know  ?     I've  goV.  Vi\tn.  Va  vi.\\Oi.ft, 
I     you'll  see.     He  can't  find  any  evidences  neatei  tt\a"ft  "Se-^  QxXe.'WsS' 
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anyhow,  if  he  can  find  any  there.  By  that  time  nobody  can  te^ 
what  may  happen.  Well  have  a  6ne  bit  of  fun,  I  t«lj  you.  ,  V^ 
played  hell-and-tommy  already  with  the  lot  of  them." 

At  that  moment  Charlton  felt  aa  certain  that  her  story  waa  all 
a  falsehood  and  a  concoction  as  be  felt  certain  of  his  own  existence. 
For  a  moment  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  resolve  to  denounce  her 
and  leave  her.     She  saw,  perhaps,  his  wavering  purpose. 

'  Now,'  she  said, '  you  and  I  have  got  to  go  to  work  and  lii 
things.  I  ain't  much  of  a  lltenj  character  myself,  and  you  can 
use  the  pen  much  better  than  me.  You  must  write  a  letter  for 
me  to  old  Mrs.  Leven,  and  I'll  copy  it  out  the  best  I  can.  ,TVe 
want  to  tell  her  that  her  son's  alive,  and  expose  a  villain,  and  that 
sort  of  thing — you  know.' 

'Do  you' know,' Charlton  asked  significantly, '  what  you  an 
liable  to,  if  you  &il  in  this  ?  Do  you  know  there  are  lans  to 
punish  ;  and  be  won't  spare  you  ? ' 

She  faced  him  suddenly  with  blazing  eyes. 

'Man!  do  you  know  anything  of  women?  Do  you  kncnr 
anything  even  of  your  own  little  wife  ?  Don't  you  know  tJiat  we 
never  care  for  anything  that  may  happen  when  our  blood  is  up  ? 
What  do  I  care  for  laws  and  punishments  ?  If  1  burst  up  thie 
marriage  business,  and  have  my  revenge  on  the  pack  of  them,  they 
may  send  me  to  Botany  Bay  if  they  like  ;  I  don't  care.' 

Paulina  was  not  well-informed  as  to  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  punishment  by  transportation. 

'  Yes,  but  if  I  assist  you,  I  may  be  accused  of  conspiracy — he 
talked  of  prosecution  for  conspiracy,' 

'  What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it  ?  Don't  I  tell  you 
my  story,  and  ain't  you  impressed  with  the  truth  of  it? — aod 
what  coDBpiracy  is  there  in  that?  You  are  ,an  honest  man 
yoiuself,  and  you  believe  the  word  of  an  honest  woman — where's 
the  harm  in  that?  'Why,  even  supposing  I  wasn't  an  honest 
woman,  what  blame  could  there  be  to  you  for  Itelieving  me?  You 
wouldn't  be  the  first  man  that  was  gammoned  by  a  woman,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

He  hesitated.     '  I  don't  quite  see  my  way,'  he  said, 

'  You're  a  coward,'  she  replied  fiercely.  '  You  haven't  the 
spirit  of  a  man  or  of  a  cat.  You  are  afraid  of  him — although  I 
told  you  enough  about  him  to  make  even  a  coward  pluck  up  a 
little  bit  of  cotuage.  I*ord  1  what  awful  cowards  youmen  are  !  and 
we  women  ain't  afraid  of  anything,  once  our  blood's  up.  Your  little 
wife  seems  as  meek  as  a  mouse  now ;  see  if  she  doesn't  fly  in  your 
face  if  you  carry  things  too  far,  I  can  see  already  that  she  won't 
stand  much  more  of  you  and  me  hugger-muggering  togetbei     "" 
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of  our  trying  to  do  anything  to  vex  my  fine  Master  Fielding,  h&  he 
callfl  himself.' 

The  wretched  Charlton  mentally  acknowledged  with  bitter 
pangs  that  there  was  truth  in  what  she  was  now  saying, 

'Anyhow,'  Paulina  said,  'I've  got  you  in  my  power,  and  I 
mean  to  make  use  of  you.  You  have  gone  a  good  deal  too  far  to 
turn  back  now,  let  me  tell  you.  You  have  been  in  with  me  from 
the  very  first.  Lord !  how  long  is  it  since  you  first  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  on  me  in  my  modest  abode  00  the  Surrey  side  ? 
Come  along ;  you  and  me  against  any  two.  Sit  down  and  make 
yourself  comfortable ;  we'll  prepare  a  rattling  good  letter  for  my 
beloved  mother-in-law.  We'll  send  a  bombshell  in  among  tbem. 
Won't  the  old  Major  look  funny ! ' 

'  Are  you  going  to  stay  here  ? '  Charlton  asked  in  amazement, 
as  he  Baw  Paulina  Betting  chairs,  and  looking  out  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  at  home. 

'  Of  course  I  am.  Ain't  this  my  husband's  place  of  abode? 
Ain't  possession  nine  points  of  the  law  ?  It  i^ill  be  a  strong  card 
in  my  hand  that  I  have  settled  dowa  in  my  husband's  rooms,  and 
that  I  refuse  to  go  out  of  tliem.  What's  the  fellow  in  the  papers. 
Punch  and  that — that  says,  in  French,  you  know,  "  Here  I  am,  and 
here  I  stick  ?  "  Well,  I'm  him,  as  far  as  that's  concerned.  Here  I 
am,  and  here  I  stick.' 

'  But  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of  this  house  ? ' 

'I'll  tell  them.  These  are  Mr.  Fielding's  apartments,  aaut 
they  ?     Very  good — ain't  I  Mr.  Fielding's  wife  ? ' 

*  But  if  they  don't  believe  you  ?  ' 

'  You'll  tell  them  it's  all  right,'  said  Paulina  composedly. 
'  You  are  known  to  be  a  respectable  person  ;  and  you'll  say  it's  all 
right.  That  will  be  enough.  Come,  don't  bother  any  more,  but 
go  ahead  and  write.  Don't  you  see  it's  no  end  of  points  in  my 
&vour  to  write  to  the  old  lady  from  this  very  place,  and  to  have 
the  old  Major  and  her  come  over  and  find  me  here  ?  ' 

In  a  shuddering  sort  of  way  Robert  admired  her  courage  and 
her  coolness.  '  If  one  must  be  Itad,*  be  thought, '  it  is  something 
at  least  to  have  nerves  that  are  equal  to  one's  purposes.'  For  hlB 
own  part,  he  gave  himself  up  now  to  her  plans.  Some  of  her 
words  had  made  him  morally,  though  not  physically,  as  reckless 
va  herself. 

'  I  say,'  Paulina  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  can't  we  have  BOm»- 
tbing  to  drink?  I'm  awfully  thirsty.  I  have  money  enough,  if 
you'll  send  out  for  some  brandy.  And,  I  say,  hadn't  we  better 
have  the  little  wife  down  here ;  or  let's  go  up  to  hei  ?  I  4.wi^. 
think  it  Beems  quite  proper,  you  know,  C\\at\toi\,  ^o^  "jQ\i».tA  tb» 
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to  be  alone  together  in  this  sort  of  way.    People  might  be  making 
remarks.     Lord !  the  world  is  all  scandal/ 

^  I  have  brandy  upstairs,'  Charlton  said  sullenly ;  ^  and  111  go 
and  ask  Janet  if  she  will  come  down,  or  we  go  up.* 

He  went  upstairs  to  Janet.  She  was  sitting  in  a  chair  at  the 
window  looking  out  upon  the  cheerless  narrow  street.  The  light  of 
the  lamp  was  very  dim.  She  was  not  working.  Her  hands  lay 
listlessly  on  her  lap.  She  looked  blankly  round  as  her  husband 
entered,  but  she  said  nothing.  Something  made  him  anxious  to 
propitiate  her  now.     He  put  on  an  air  of  good-humour. 

*  That's  an  extraordinary  woman  below,  Janet,'  he  said.  *I 
don't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  her ;  but  she  persists  in  her 
story,  and  declares  she  can  prove  every  word  of  it.  She  is  going 
to  remain  in  the  rooms  below  ;  they  are  her  husband's,  she  says, 
and  she  has  a  right.  Of  course  that's  no  affair  of  ours.  All  she 
wants  me  to  do  for  her  now  is  to  write  to  Mrs.  Leven  and  tell  her 
story — ^and  then  let  the  Levens  call  on  her  for  proofs.  Of  course 
I'm  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  that.  If  she  fails,  she  must 
take  the  consequences.  But  I  think  you  had  better  come  down, 
Janet ;  or  let  us  have  her  up  here.     It  would  be  more  proper.' 

^  Bobert,  I'll  not  go  near  her,'  Janet  said,  with  a  white  face  and 
lips  that  trembled.  *  I'll  not  go  near  her,  and  I'll  not  stay  in  this 
room  if  she  comes  in.  She  is  a  vile  woman ;  she  is  making  up  a 
lie,  and  she  knows  it — and  you  know  it  too,  in  your  heart,  Robert. 
Yes,  you  do — and  you  are  helping  her  and  prompting  her  all  the 
same.  I'm  not  very  clever,  but  I  can  see  that  there  isn't  a  word 
of  truth  in  her  story.  I  am  ashamed  of  you  that  you  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  a  wretch  as  that.' 

*  Your  partiality  for  Mr.  Fielding  blinds  you  a  little,'  he  said, 
with  a  sneer,  and  throwing  away  the  pitiful  olive-branch  of  peace 
he  had  been  pretending  to  hold  out.  '  Has  he  been  here  since  ?  I 
wonder  you  are  not  jealous  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  as  he  is  so  fond  of 
her.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  flush  coming  over  her  cold  face.  She 
made  one  or  two  efforts  to  speak,  but  could  not  get  the  words  out. 
At  last  she  said  : 

'  You  have  spoken  in  that  way  too  often,  Robert ;  I  have  put 
up  with  a  great  deal ;  I'll  not  bear  with  any  more  of  that.' 

He  muttered  some  bitter  reply,  and  then  he  got  a  decanter  with 
some  brandy  in  it  and  went  downstairs  to  write  the  letter  for 
Paulina.  He  wrote  the  letter,  which  was  all  Paulina  wanted  him 
to  do  for  her  cause  just  then.  She  got  rid  of  him  soon,  and  he  was 
glad  to  go.  Paulina  was  very  anxious  to  maintain  every  appear- 
ance  of  the  strictest  propriety. 
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When  he  left  her,  he  did  not  go  upstairs.  He  went  out  into 
the  streets  and  wandered  fox  hours,  shamed,  miserable,  and  hope- 
less, hating  everyone,  and  burning  with  the  conviction  that  all 
earth  and  humanity  and  the  destinies  had  done  him  bitter  wrong. 
When,  long  after  midnight,  he  returned  to  his  rooms,  they  were  a 
solitude.  Janet  was  gone.  She  had  not  left  a  written  word  behind 
her  to  sayVherefore  she  had  gone,  or  whither.  But  the  rooms  were 
empty ;  Janet  was  gone. 


Chapter  XXXIII. 
*'ti8  a  quick  lie:  'twill  away  again/ 

Major  Leven  sat  in  his  study  annotating  a  Blue-book  and 
marking  passages  for  extract  from  it.  He  was  making  up  a 
formidable  case  against  the  Foreign  Office,  and  he  was  full  of  the 
present  efifort  and  the  joy  of  the  coming  strife.  Suddenly  his 
wife  broke  in  upon  him.  Her  appearance  in  that  room  was  un- 
usual. Mrs.  Leven  always  considered  it  a  part  of  the  formal 
dignity  of  her  position  as  a  wife  not  to  show  any  familiarity  with 
the  occupations  of  her  husband,  and  not  to  follow  him  into  his 
study.  She  thought  it  became  man  and  wife  to  be  habitually 
apart.  Therefore,  when  Major  Leven  saw  her  enter,  he  knew  that 
there  was  matter  in  it.  She  really  looked  alarmed  and  agitated 
to  a  degree  that  was  uncommon  indeed  with  her. 

*  George,  look  at  that  letter — read  that  1 ' 

She  handed  him  Paulina's  letter,  just  come  to  band.  He  read 
it  over,  growing  more  and  more  perturbed  as  he  read,  *  I  don't 
understand  this,'  he  said,  and  he  applied  himself  to  read  it  all 
over  again.  It  was  not  very  long.  Mrs.  Leven  sat  down  and 
waited. 

^  Stuff  I' Major  Leven  exclaimed  at  last,  throwing  the  epistle 
contemptuously  on  the  table. 

'  You  don't  believe  it,  George  ? ' 

'  Not  a  word  of  it.  It's  all  rubbish — it's  a  weak  invention  of 
the  enemy,'  he  added,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  he  was 
quoting  from  the  writings  of  William  Shakespeare.  *  Fancy  this 
young  fellow  being  your  son,  Philip  Vanthorpe  I ' 

*  I  don't  know,  George ;  my  mind  misgave  me  the  first  moment 
I  saw  him.  I  (Usliked  him  from  the  first,  although  then  I  knew 
no  reason  why.' 

<  But,  good  heavens !  Constance,  you  don't  really  mean  to  say 
that  you  think  your  dislike  of  him  is  evidence  that  he  mu&t  b^ 
your  son  ? ' 
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^  I  do/  Mrs.  Leven  answered  solemnly.  ^  I  have  reason  to  dis- 
like my  son-^good  reason ;  and  the  moment  I  first  .saw  this  man, 
I  disliked  him.     Creorge,  I  believe  this  woman's  stoiy.'  /.  t  ■ 

Major  Leven  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  roonu*  He 
was  distressed  by  this  evidence  of  implacable  and  -  what  seenidd 
to  him  imnatural  feeling.  He  could  understand  Uatred- of  a 
wicked  minister  or  a  plotting  despot ;  but  he  coidd  not  aodentand 
private  hates;  above  all,  he  could  not  understand  a  mother's 
hatred  for  her  son.  He  did  not  lecture  her  or  scold  her.  They 
had  married  in  such  an  impulsive  way,  and  they  had  got  on 
together  so  quietly,  and  as  it  were  by  virtue  of  a  tacit  compromise, 
making  the  best  of  the  thing  when  done,  that  they  hardly  felt  like 
husband  and  wife.  Mrs.  Leven's  sentiments,  however  much  they 
pained  him,  seemed  to  Leven  like  the  talk  of  some  wrong-headed 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  which  he  could  only  regret  and  mildly 
deprecate,  but  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  and  which  he 
could  not  attempt  to  control. 

^At  any  mte,  Constance,'  he  said,  with  some  anger  in  his 
tone,  ^  I  can  tell  you  that  your  instincts  and  presentiments  in 
this  case  set  you  quite  astray.  This  young  man  is  the  son  of  old 
Sir  Jacob  Fielding,  and  no  one  else.  I  knew  him  the  very  mo- 
ment I  first  set  eyes  on  him.  I'm  never  mistaken  in  recognising 
feces.' 

'I  always  felt  a  doubt  of  him,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  decisively. 
'  Only  the  other  day  I  told  that  mad  girl  myself  that  I  thought 
that  young  man  was  just  such  another  as  my  son  Philip,  and  that  I 
didn't  believe  he  was  Sir  Wilberforce  Fielding's  brother.' 

'What  do  you  propose  to  do? '  he  asked  abruptly. 

'  I  propose  to  do  nothing,  George.' 

*  Hadn't  you  better  send  for  this  young  man  ? ' 

*  No,  George.  Why  should  I  send  for  him  ?  If  he  is  not  my  son, 
I  don't  want  to  see  him  ;  if  he  is  my  son,  I  want  all  the  less  to  see 
him.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  affair.  But  you, 
perhaps,  who  think  more  of  that  mad  girl  than  I  do — ^you  might 
see  her  and  advise  lier  for  her  own  sake  to  be  careful  now.  She  is 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  If  this  man  is  my  unfortu- 
nate son ' 

*  But  he  isn't,  Constance,  I  can  assure  you.' 

*  Whoever  he  is,  this  woman  claims  him  for»her  husband.' 

'  Yes,  that's  quite  true,'  Major  Leven  acknowledged,  in  much 
distress.  ^Gabrielle  must  be  seen  at  once.  This  is  a  terrible  busi- 
ness  ;  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  still — one  can't  be  too  care- 
ful ;  and  she  is  so  impetuous,  and  of  comse  would  believe  anything 
he  BSLidy  poor  child.     It's  perfecWj  «c<Ni\x\  ^Vl  tins.    I  know  it's  only 
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s^Mck  of  lies.     Good  God,  what  &  world  it  is!     I'll  go  and  see 
her  ftt  once.' 

■  -He  put  away  his  Blue-book,  not  without  a  balf-sigb.  He  wae 
jnst  about  to  be  very  busy,  and  his  heart  was  in  the  work.  He 
ImcI  only  just  got  fairly  into  it :  and  bis  thoughts  in  general  moved 
a'little  slowly.  When  he  was  intemipted  in  any  piece  of  work,  he 
(Ud  not  very  easily  find  bis  place  in  it  again.  It  is  certain  that 
ili  his  righteous  wrath  against  the  inventors  of  false  tales  just  then 
there  was  mingled  a  certain  personal  resentment  because  of  his 
interrupted  task.  But  he  pot  the  Blue-book  aside  and  started 
forth  to  seek  Gabrielle. 

SooD  the  story  was  spread  all  through  the  little  circle  of  which 
Lady  Honeybell  may  be  called  the  centre.  It  did  not  get  talked 
about  or  even  known  very  much  among  Lord  Honeybell's  friends. 
Lord  Honeybell  was  then  much  engrossed  by  questions  of  local 
government  and  the  adjustment  of  the  burdens  on  land,  and  he 
bad  only  a  very  vague  idea  as  to  who  Gabrielle  Vantborpe  was.  He 
knew  ehe  was  some  favourite  of  his  wife's,  but  he  was  not  clear  as 
to  the  difference,  if  any,  between  her  and  Miss  Elvin  ;  and  when 
hifl  wife,  seeking  for  his  advice  as  a  practical  man,  had  made  that 
clear  to  him,  he  got  it  into  his  head  that  Professor  Elvin,  whom  be 
bad  seen  once  or  twice,  was  Fielding ;  and  he  bewildered  Lady 
Honeybell  by  telling  ber  that  be  really  did  w(  think  that  man 
ciluld  be  a  gentleman. 

Four  persons,  betiides  Gabrielle,  resolutely  declined  to  believe 
PanliDa's  Btory.  These  were  Sir  Wilberforce  Fielding,  Major  Leven, 
Mr.  Lefiisaia,  and  Janet.  Sir  Wilberforce  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
whole  affair.  He  never  could  be  got  to  say  more  than  '  My 
l»other  Clarkson?  Why,  of  course,  he  is  my  brother  Clarkson. 
Stnff  and  nonsense  I  stuff  and  nonsense  I '  Major  Leven  merely 
r^MSted  that  he  knew  Clarkson  the  first  moment  he  saw  him  to 
be.old  Sir  Jacob  Fielding's  son,  Lefussis  declared  that  Mr.  Clark- 
son Fielding  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  'and  my 
esteemed  friend,'  and  that  he  would  take  his  word  against  the 
oaths  of  all  the  painted  ladie»  the  Haymarket  or  other  place 
could  turn  out.  In  the  mean  time,  he  made  it  a  point  to  leave  his 
card  on  Fielding  about  twice  a  day,  in  token  of  undiminished 
confidence  and  regard. 

But  there  waa  not  much  in  the  instinctive  conviction  of  Mr. 
Lefussis  to  satisfy  sceptics ;  and  on  the  whole  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Wilberforce  made  rather  for  Paulina's  story  than  against  it.     For 
Kr  Wilberforce  had  often  said  that  he  should  nev«T  \\aNfc\;ww«vi. 
CSarkeon  Fielding  for  his  brother  -,  axiA  ftna  N-erg  ia.t^.  \ieVi5e&  Vo 
^^lake  Major  Leven's  testimony  of  UtUe  value,     "ftiys  twii&.T     "" 
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Leven,  it  was  pertinentty  asked,  have  seen  so  striking  a  likeness  to 
old  Sir  Jacob  Fielding  where  Sir  Jacob's  eldest  son  could  see  none? 
This  criticiBm  told  very  effectively  with  many  personB.  It  had  in 
reality  about  as  much  value  in  it  as  the  argument  that  it  is  impoft- 
sible  John  can  read  the  figures  on  the  steeple-clock  with  his  naked 
eye,  when  James  has  to  put  on  spectacles  to  make  them  out.  It 
may  have  chanced  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  story  to  reviKit 
after  many  years  of  absence  some  place  familiar  to  their  youth. 
Such  persons  will,  perhaps,  have  observed,  as  this  writer  has  bad 
occasion  to  do,  that  among  the  old  acquaintances  whom  one  rejoins 
there  are  two  sets  of  what  may  be  called  extremists  in  the  mattec 
of  recognition.  There  are  those  who  know  you  at  the  first  glance 
and  positively  affirm  that  they  cannot  see  the  slightest  change  in 
you  ;  and  there  are  those  who  declare  that  they  should  never  havs 
known  you  again,  and  that  they  cannot  even  now  trace  the  slightest 
resemblance  in  your  features  and  manner  to  the  friend  whom  they 
knew  so  well  long  ago.  The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with 
two  distinct  cases  in  which  the  identity  gf  a  brother  was  doubtad 
by  those  who  were  nearest  of  kin  to  him,  and  ought  to  have  known 
him  best,  wliile  mere  friends  recognised  him  at  once,  and  wondered 
Ihat  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 

The  sceptics  in  the  case  of  Clarkson  Fielding  knocked  all  argu- 
ment down  by  reminding  people  triumphantly  that  Sir  Wilber- 
force  never  recognised  the  man  who  called  him  brother,  and  simply 
took  him  on  trust.  '  You  know  what  sort  of  man  Sir  Wilberforce 
is,'  some  sagacious  persons  said,  'His  mind  is  all  taken  up  with 
drain-pipes  and  plans  of  ventilation.  If  you  or  I  went  boldly  up 
to  him  and  claimed  to  be  his  brother,  he  would  have  said, '  Dare  say 
you  are.  How  are  you  ?  Hope  you  are  well.'  Some  ladies  added 
that  '  the  young  man  was  presented  to  Sir  Wilberforce  by  that 
pretty  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  and  Sir  Wilberforce  was  awfully  in  love 
with  her.  He  would  have  taken  the  Claimant  for  his  brother,  if 
Jlrs.  Vanthorpe  had  only  asked  him.' 

Janet,  indeed,  might  have  given  some  evidence  that  woidd  have 
borne  more  directly  on  the  queKtion.  She  could  have  told  how  she 
had  seen  Paulina  and  her  husband  making  up  the  case  against  Field- 
ing time  aft£r  time,  and  that  she  had  noticed  how  adroitly  Paulina 
modified  her  statement,  improved,  rounded  it,  and  adapted  it  to 
symmetry  and  harmony  in  accordance  with  the  slightest  suggrated 
hints  or  questions  of  Kobert  Charlton.  But  Janet  could  hardly  be 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  even  in  private  bearing  thus  dis- 
tinctly, if  not  directly,  against  her  own  husband ;  and  in  any  case 
not  many  persons  would  have  relied  upon  her  judgment  or  her 
powers   of  obsen'ation ;    and  raa.u'^  'Hovild  assuredly   have   said 
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that  she  was  now  furious  against  her  husband,  and  glad  to  say  any- 
thing to  his  discredit. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  case  stood  thus  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  outer  world.  Only  one  person  professed  to  have  recognised  the 
man  calling  himself  Clarkson  Fielding  as  the  son  of  old  Sir  Jacob 
Fielding.  Sir  Wilberforce  did  not  rea^nise  him.  Gabrielle  Van- 
thorpe  was  convinced,  when  she  saw  him  first,  that  he  was  not  Clark- 
son  Fielding,  but  Philip  Vanthorpe.  She  had  sent  for  him  to  come 
to  her  house  under  the  full  conviction  that  he  was  the  brother  of  her 
dead  husliand.  Every  act  done  by  him  since  his  coming  to  Lon- 
don was  more  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  he  was  Philip  Van- 
thorpe than  that  he  was  Clarkson  Fielding.  He  had  always  carefully 
kept  away  from  Sir  Wilberforce  Fielding  until  Gabrielle  undertook 
to  bring  them  tc^ether,  and  insisted  on  doing  so.  Then,  with  her  to 
stand  his  sponsor  on  the  first  introduction,  he  had  ventured  to  go. 
He  had  come  between  Sir  Wilberforce  and  his  intended  marriage ; 
for  of  course,  as  the  knowing  people  said,  it  would  never  suit  him  to 
have  the  owner  of  the  property  married.  He  had  been  known  by 
various  names  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  but  they  were  names 
that  would  rather  have  served  as  a  means  of  identification  than  a 
means  of  disguise  to  Clarkson  Fielding.  He  had  been  known  as 
Mr.  Clarkson ;  he  had  been  known  as  Mr.  Selbridge.  Bui  Clark- 
son was  the  Christian  name  of  the  younger  Fielding ;  Selbridge 
was  his  mother's  name.  A^liat  young  man  endeavouring  to  conceal 
his  identity  for  any  purpose  would  have  taken  these  names  ?  But 
they  would  have  served  the  purpose  of  Philip  Vanthorpe  admirably; 
and  Philip  Vanthorpe  had  confessedly  been  a  close  friend  of  Clark- 
son Fielding.  Again,  it  was  certain  that  Clarkson  Fielding  had 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  in  the  first  instance,  because  Sir  Jacob 
had  imposed  the  name  of  Clarkson  on  him.  Was  it  likely  that  he 
would  make  the  name  more  conspicuously  than  ever  his  own  ? 

The  balance  of  opinion,  therefore,  leaned  heavily  against 
Clarkson  Fielding  and  in  favour  of  Paub'na's  story.  Paulina,  too, 
had  the  great  advantage  of  telling  it  for  the  most  part  in  her  own 
way.  She  did  not  say  much  about  the  hostility  Fielding  had 
always  displayed  towards  her,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  rescue  Gabrielle  from  any  companionship  with  her. 
When  she  had  to  touch  on  all  this  part  of  the  caie,  she  explained 
it  her  own  way,  after  a  &shion  we  have  already  described,  and 
which,  indeed,  had  been  suggested  by  one  or  two  questions  from 
Charlton. 

Gabrielle,  of  course,  never  spoke  on  the  subject  to  axv.^  \sv^\^sst 
most  intimate  friends,  who  were  very  few.    Oiift  ^i  >3a!eefe  ^^a^V^^' 
Honeybell. 
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'I  think,  Lady  Honeybell,  I  had  better  go  bcu^k  to  my  own 
house  while  all  this  is  going  on  ;  it  is  my  owq  house  stilL'      • .   ' ' 

<  Why  should  you  do  that,  my  dear  young  woman  ?  Yon  are 
better  here,  I  think.  It  would  never  do  for  you  to  be  living  aloaa 
in  that  way  while  all  this,  as  you  say,  is  going  on.  No,  no ;  I  hi^ve 
got  you  here,  and  here  for  the  present  I  mean  to  keep  you,  I'll  de 
what  your  mother  would  do,  if  you  had  one.' 

^But  I  am  afraid  I  bring  annoyance  on  you  and  disturb  you; 
and  then.  Lady  Honeybell,  I  am  sometimes  not  quite  sure  tlitk 
you  are  entirely  with  me  in  this/ 

'  Entirely  with  you  in  what  ? ' 

'  Well,  of  course  I  can't  blame  you ;  I  can't  wonder ;  you  don't 
know  him  as  I  do ;  you  can't  feel  to  him  as  I  do p-' 

'  Eh,  surely  no,'  Lady  Honeybell  gravely  admitted. 

^  And  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  you  join  with  the  people  wh> 
think  I  am  unwise  and  doing  wrong,  and  who  ddn't  believe  la 
him  as  I  do — as  I  do.' 

' My  dear,'  Lady  Honeybell  answered  soothingly, '  I  shoul4.be 
anxious  to  believe  everything  you  believed  and  to  like  everyjone 
you  liked,  especially  at  a  time  like  this.  But  it  is  quite  enough 
for  me  in  this  case  that  Sir  Wilbeiforce  Fielding  believes  in  tUs 
yoimg  man,  and  that  Major  Leven  is  positive  on  the  subject.;  J! 
put  you  out  of  the  question — ^your  opinions,  I  mean ;  you  are  aot 
in  a  condition  to  judge.  But  I  am  satisfied  with  the  deolarations 
of  these  men ;  I  don't  think  the  word  of  that  woman  counts  for 
anything.  But  still  I  think  you  are  bound  in  duty  to  yourself  tb 
be  very  careful  how  you  act ;  and  you  are  not  at  all  the  woman  to 
be  cautious  in  anything.  That  is  why  I  am  glad  I  have  you  safely 
here.  We  must  have  no  marryings  and  no  engagements  while  this 
thing  is  unsettled.' 

'  If  he  thought  I  had  any  doubt  of  him '  Grabrielle  began, 

with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

^  But,  my  dear  young  woman,  goodness  gracious !  how  oould  he 
possibly  think  you  had  any  doubt  of  him?  Why,  you  go  onto  him 
as  though  you  thought  ten  thousand  times  more  of  him  than  ever.' 

'  So  I  do,  Lady  Honeybell,'  Gabrielle  said  warmly. 

Gabrielle  sickened  at  the  whole  scandal.  She  was  made  miser- 
able by  the  thought  of  her  lover  being  called  on  to  prove  anything 
to  anybody.  It  was  enough  for  her  that  he  said  'This  is  so;'  she 
would  have  had  it  enough  for  all  the  world  besides.  At  least,  she 
would  have  wished  that  he  and  she  could  act  with  absolute  indif- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  did  it  matter 
to  them,  she  often  thought,  if  a  wicked  woman  chose  to  invent 
monstrous  lies  ?    She  wiis  hardly  patient  with  Major  Leven,  for  .all 
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hiB  kindness,  when  he  came  to  implore  her  to  have  the  whole 
scandal  disposed  of  once  for  all  before  she  entered  into  any  engage- 
ment with  Fielding.  She  was  almoist  inclined  to  complain  of 
Fielding  himself,  because  he  was  evidently  determined  to  act  as 
Major  Leven  advised  her  to  act,  and  have  the  whole  thing  disposcid 
of  before  he  allowed  Gabrielle  to  stan^  too  far  committed  to  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  w6rld.  Fielding  did  not  very  often  come  to  see 
her  these  days.  They  were  very  melancholy  days  to  Gabrielle.  The 
sweet  sanctity  of  their  love  seemed  to  her  to  have  been  cruelly 
profimed  by  all  this  vulgar,  hideous  controversy,  this  prospect  of 
fending  and  proving.  These  days  we  now  speak  of  were  very  fcTiT. 
At  an  ordinary  time  they  would  have  passed  so  unnoticed  away 
that  before  long  Qtibrielle  would  have  ceased  to  have  any  idea  of 
their  number.  But  now  they  seemed  to  make  up  a  whole  season 
of  melancholy,  impatience,  anxiety,  and  pain. 

Gttbrielle  was  distracted  from  the  thought  of  her  own  trouble 
when  Mrs.  Bramble  came  one  day  to  tell  her  that  Janet  was  with 
her ;  that  she  had  left  her  husband,  and  declared  she  would  not  go 
back  to  him.  He  had  been  veiy  bad  to  her,  Mrs.  Bramble  said ; 
although  Janet  had  not  explained  to  her  exactly  what  it  was  all 
about. 

'  She  hasn't  cared  about  him  this  long  time,'  Mrs.  Bramble 
went  on  to  say.  '  I  knew  it,  though  she  wouldn't  let  on  even  to 
me.  I  know  he  must  have  been  very  bad  to  turn  her  so  against 
him.  She  used  to  be  fond  of  him  once ;  and  she's  such  a  good 
girl.    I  wish  she  had  never  seen  him  ;  and  so  does  she  now.' 

'  I'll  go  to  see  her,'  Gabrielle  said.  *  Perhaps  she'll  tell  me.  It 
seems  a  dreadful  thing  her  leaving  her  husband  in  that  way ;  but  I 
know  it  can't  be  Janet's  fault.     I'll  go  to  her  at  once.' 

But  Mrs.  Bramble  explained  that  Janet  would  not  see  anyone 
just  yet ;  that  she  had  begged  to  be  left  quite  alone  for  the  present ; 
and  had  even  said  that  she  could  not  yet  open  her  mind  to  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe.  *  And  she  loves  you,  ma'am,  more  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world — ^now.' 

Gabrielle  was  not  astonished  to  find  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  between  Janet  and  her  husband.  She  thought  with  melan- 
choly reflection  of  the  days  when  first  she  used  to  go  to  see  them, 
and  of  the  schemes  she  had  for  making  thefii  happy.  How  many 
dream-blossoms  had  she  nourished  ;  how  few  had  ever  ripened  I 

Her  heart  leaped  up  vdth  joy  one  evening  when  her  lover  came 
to  see  her.       He  came  so  seldom  now !    He  was  so  careful  on  her 
account !    He  kept  away  almost  as  if  he  h^  some  fever  in  his  veins 
that  his  mere  presence  might  impart  to  her.     And  she — wh^^vi 
there  were  such  a  fever,  she  would  have  UkeA  \iO  ^«x^  Sx,  %  ^  \«m^.. 
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she  would  have  welcomed  the  risk  rather  than  lose  ^  hour  of  his 
presence?  <  I  should  never  do  to  be  a  man,'  Gabrielle  thought ;  ^  I 
never  could  be  so  prudent  Und  considerate  even  for  one  I  loved.' 

*  Gabrielle,'  Fielding  said,  *  we  begin  to  see  our  way  at  last. 
We  can  only  meet  this  thing  in  one  way.     Major  Leven  and  I  are 
going  out  to  New  Orleans  at  once.     We  shall  follow  the  triick  of 
poor  Philip  Vanthorpe,  and  get  among  those  who  knew  him  and 
knew  me ;  and  then  we'll  come  back  «jjj|,  crush  this  ridiculous 
story  at  once.     Just  now  we  can't  do  anything.    This  unfortunate 
woman  hasn't  put  herself  directly  in  the  vray  of  a  prosecution  yet ; 
and  even  if  she  did,  we  haven't  the  means  of  putting  her  story 
completely  down.     The  whole  thing  is  only  a  jEeurce ;  but  for  our  own 
sakes  we  must  allow  it  to  have  for  the  time  the  proportions  of  a 
melodrama.'     He  said  some  words  of  encouragement  and  love  to 
her ;  told  her  how  the  time  would  be  short  until  he  came  back 
again ;  put  on  a  cheery  face,  and  declared  that  he  knew  she  had 
courage  for  anything. 

Even   he  was  for  a  moment  surprised  to  see  how  her  ftysk 

lighted  and  her  cheeks  got  colour.     In  place  of  looking  depressed, 

she  had  become  all  radiant.     She  felt  as  if  a  burden  of  stone  were 

raised  ofiF  her  heart.     For  she  too  saw  her  way  now.     She  had 

'formed  a  resolutioD,  and  she  vras  happy. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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